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If You Were Dying To-night 


and I offered you something that would give you 
ten years more to live, would you take it? You'd 
grab it. Well, fellows, I've got it, but don’t 
wait till you're dying or it will then be too late. 
Right now is the time. Tomorrow some disease 
will get you, and if you are not equipped to fight 
it off, you're gone. I don't claim to cure disease, 
but [ll put you in such condition that the doctor 
will starve to death waiting for you to take sick. 
Can you imagine a mosquito trying to bite a 
brick wall? A fine chance. 


A Re-built Man 


I like to get the weak ones. I delight in get- 
ting the man who has been turned down as 
hopeless by others. It's easy to finish a task 
that’s half done. But give me the weak, sickly 
chap and watch him grow stronger. That's what 
I like. I don't just give you a veneer of muscle 
that looks good to others. I work on you both 
inside and out. I not only put big, massive arms 
and legs on you, but I build up those inner 
muscies that surround your vital organs. The 
kind that give you real pep and energy. 


All I Ask Is Ninety Days 


Who says it takes years to get in shape? Show 
me the man who makes ary such claims and I'll 
make him eat his words. I'll put one full inch 
on your arm in just thirty days. Yes, and two 
full inches on your chest in the same length of 
tame. Meanwhile, I'm putting life and pep into 
your old back-bone. And from then on, just 
watch ‘em grow. At the end of thirty days you 
won't know yourself. Your whole body will take 
on an entirely different appearance. But you've 
only started. Now comes the real works. I've 
only built my foundation. 1 want just sixty days 
more (ninety in all) and you'll make those friends 
of yours who think they're strong look like some- 
thing the cat dragged in. 


A Real Man 


WI ‘hen I’m through with you, you're a real man. 
e kind that can prove it. You will be able to 
things that you had thought impossible. And 
nee beauty of it is you keep on going. Your 
deep full chest breathes in rich pure air, stimu- EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
g your blood and making you just’ bubble The Muscle Builder 
with vim and vitality. Your huge square c ipa 
Iders and your massive muscular arms have that craving for the exercise of a regular he man, You have the flash to you: 
and the pep to your step that will make you admired and sought after in both the business and social world. 
This 1s no idle prattle, fellows. If you doubt me, make me prove it. Go«whead. I like it. I have already done this for thousands 
ot others and my records are unchallenged. What I have done for them, 1 will do for you. Come then, for time flies and every 
day counts. Let this very day be the beginning of new life to you. 


Send for my new 64-page book 


‘SMUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


IT IS FREE 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of myself and some =z 


ot the many prize-winning pupils I have trained. Some of these 
ame to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
them over now and you will marvel at their present physiques. This Dept. 4211, 305 Broadway, N. Y. City : 


book will prove an impetus and areal inspiration to you. It y 


you through and through. All I ask is 10 cents to cover the cost of 
wrapping and mailing, and it is yours tokeep. This will not obligate 
you at all. but for the sake of your future health and happiness, do 


{ 

I s—T enclose herewith ro cents for which you 
1 t 
ee 

not put it off. Send today—right now, before you turn this page. 1 
! 
I 
' 
I 


send me, without any obl. mon my part what- } 
opy of your late: Muscular Develop- 1 


Address. . 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 4211, 305 Broadway, New York 


City 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to adVertisers: 


“I PROMPTLY FLOPPED MY BUTTERFLY NET OVER THE WIZARD’S HEAD, 
EXTINGUISHING HIM LIKE A SNUFFED CANDLE.” 


(SEE PAGE 7.) 


Seeking to discover 
the identity of a 
mysterious China- 
man -who was 
causing much 
trouble by smug- 
gling opium into a 
South Sea Island, 
the Author fell 
into the hands of 
bloodthirsty, drug-sodden natives, only escaping 
by the skin of his teeth, The story narrates 
how, after further most exciting experiences, 


‘ HERE’S the very devil to pay, 
“Grant!” 
I looked up at His Excellency’s 


puckered brows and realized that 
something was seriously amiss, if his expres- 
sion counted for anything. 

It was only 93° in the shade of the balcony 
at Government House, Tugali, but our 
recently immaculate duck suits were already 
sodden with perspiration, although it was 
barely 9 a.m.- Looking out over the tops of 
the still green palms, I could see the mail- 
boat rising gently to the heavy swell just 
beyond the white line of the reef, with a 
host of catamarans and a couple of white 
official launches standing by. The monthly 
mail had just arrived and lay scattered on 
the table, while ‘‘ His Ex,” and I lounged in 
our creaky wicker chairs consuming large 
quantities of lime-juice and examining the 
contents of the mail-bag. There was the 
usual assortment of official communications 
and a host of idiotic questions from inquisi- 
tive politicians and others—enough to make 
a modern Job peeved: Two letters in 
particular had already hit my chief hard, 
and from the look on his face he had now 
struck something worse. 

‘‘ What’s the matter ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Opium,”’ he snapped. ‘ Read this!” 

With that he handed me a fearsome- 
looking official document, which, like the 
busy bee, had a sting in its tail, ‘‘ and His 
Excellency will be expected to take such 
steps as may be necessary to immediately 
terminate this illegal practice.” 


Vow Livi—t. 


HUNTING THE 


“CAPTAIN 
GORDON GRANT” 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
YSOHN DE WALTON 


the arch -smug- 
gler was finally 
run to earth. 
Owing to the 
Author’s official 
position it has 
been necessary 
to camouflage all 
names, but he 
has furnished us 
with numerous references, and vouches for the 
absolute accuracy of the narrative in every 
detail. 


“ Here endeth the K.C.M.G.!” I said, as 
I lajd the official document reverently on 
the table. 

“ Curse the K.C.M.G., and ditto the whole 
blamed Administration!” burst out His 
Excellency. ‘‘ How can we possibly sto 
the business if they won’t give us enough 
men for the job?” 

Everyone in the territory, of course, knew 
that opium smuggling was rampant in the 
northern district ; but with only two white 
officers and half-a-dozen native policemen, 
whose movements were always known, there 
was little chance of stopping the traffic, 
especially as there was a beautifully-indented 
coast line of more than a hundred miles 
crammed with coves and creeks and such 
other features dear to the heart of the bold, 
bad buccaneer. 

Somewhere up the coast, however, the 
business had now reached unusual propor- 
tions. Several traders had lately reported 
the prevalence of opium-smoking amongst 
the natives as well as the Chinese coolies, 
and a report to hand the previous day from 
Sofala stated that several natives had died 
from the effects of the drug, while others 
were in a bad way. So long as the habit 
was confined to the Chinese no great harm 
was done, but apparently it was now spread- 
ing among the natives, and it was obvious 
that the matter would have to be looked 
into at once. 

“His Ex.” was more than usually per- 
turbed about the matter because it had 
cropped up just when he most wanted things 
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to run smoothly. His term of office as 
Governor was almost at an end, and his 
expectations from the Honours List ran 
high. Unless this opium-running business 
could be put down quickly and effectively, 
however, Ris chances of a K.C.M.G. were 
small. 

“You'll have to take it on, Grant,’’ he 
remarked, suddenly, looking out over the 
palm-tops towards the opalescent bay. 

“Why wish it on to me?’ I demanded. 
“‘ What have J done to merit such punish- 
ment?” I fully realized the problem he 
was up against, but I was anxious not to 
be selected for the job. It was a particularly 
nasty one; there could be no doubt about 
that. It meant a lonely trip into the mosquito- 
ridden Kenai River district, where malaria 
and blackwater fever were rampant and the 
natives none too friendly. 

Ignoring my _ protests, the Governor 
studied the official letter again. -‘‘ This is 
too weighty a matter for the police, Grant,” 
he said. ‘‘ You have had_ Intelligence 
experience in the Army, and so I really 
think it’s up to you.” 

Whereupon I got ready for the trip. 

At ten o'clock that night, therefore, the 
Government launch, officially known as the 
G.S. Crown, chugged away through the 
phosphorescent green of the lagoon, heading 
for the break in the reef and the open sea 
bevond. Once outside we turned north and 
set a course for Sofala, some fifty sea-miles 
up the coast. 

Up on the cramped deck Captain Fraser, 
the skipper, unrolled his sea-bag and defied 
the night pests, while the two native launch- 
boys took turn about with the tiller. Down 
below in the stuffy cabin Doctor Batham, 
of the Government Hospital, and I utilized 
the scanty comforts of the cabin to get what 
sleep we could before reaching Sofala at 
daybreak. 

1 was now definitely committed to the 
task of unearthing the opium traffickers 
single-handed_ and practically destitute of 
information. It wasone of the most hopeless 
tasks I have ever undertaken, and had I 
realized at the time just how difficult it 
really was I should never have taken it on. 
But, as will appear later, I stumbled across 
a bit of luck which threw the trump card 
fairly into my unsuspecting hand. 

As it stood, the situation was as follows :— 

1. Opium was getting into the northern 
district in large quantities. 

2. Some person, or persons, unknown had 
initiated numbers of the natives into the 
use of it. 

3. The source of supply was from outside, 
and not through the Customs. 

4. The movements of none of the whites 
or half-castes were suspicious. 

5. There were only three Chinamen at 
liberty in the territory. Of these, one was 
too old to worry about opium-smuggling ; 


one was the Chinese dispenser at the Govern- 
ment Hospital, and thoroughly reliable ; 
the third was a tailor whose movements had 
been carefully watched for some time with- 
out revealing anything unusual. 

I had no plan of campaign other than to 
accompany Dr. Batham on his official in- 
spection of the cases reported twenty-four 
hours previously, but I hoped to pick up 
some threads of information at Sofala, 
where the drug had made its first appearance 
so recently. Before turning in I discussed 
the matter with Batham in all its various 
aspects, but could make nothing of it. 
Naturally, I presumed some Celestial hand 
in the business, but of the two Chinese 
worth consideration Wa Hop, the tailor, 
was still under observation by the Customs 
people, and Ah Wing, the dispenser, was a 
model of respectability. Although he had 
been watched for a period of weeks his 
actions were never in any way suspicious. 
He had a small plantation about ten miles 
down the coast to the south. If it had been 
north he would have been better worth 
watching. He spent his week-ends at his 
plantation, leaving Tugali on the Friday 
afternoon and reporting back at the hospital 
on the Monday morning. 

It was therefore obvious that the solution 
lay somewhere outside, and my only hope was 
to unearth something tangible at Sofala. 

Daybreak the following morning found us 
lying motionless, except for the slow oily 
swell, to seaward of the surf which roared 
and plunged across the distant reef. A grey 
mist hung low over the sea; and the sun was 
just rising over the horizon. At the bow of 
the launch stood Sammy, boat-hook in 
hand, poised like a brown Greek god, while 
Tolio, his black beady eyes fastened on 
Sammy’ s hand, gripped the tiller. Suddenly 
Sammy gave a staccato grunt, and the tiller 
moved a bare inch to port. Up we shot on 
to the crest of a huge roller, and with a roar 
and a rush swept through the narrow passage 
of the reef. A moment later we were 
chugging peacefully across the calm green 
water towards the bamboo jetty standing 
out from the white stretch of coral beach 
half a mile away. 

Three short blasts of the siren warned old 
Pierre Lamotte, the resident trader, that 
there would be extra three mouths to be 
filled for breakfast, and then from out the 
green wall of palm and jungle hundreds of 
half-naked, brown-skinned natives rushed 
down to the water’s edge to welcome the 
white strangers and their wonderful boat. 

From the opening in the big grass-thatched 
beehive hut, about a hundred yards behind 
the jetty, there emerged a limping white 
trader, clad in a greasy seaman’s cap and 
boots, long brass earrings of the Captain 
Silver type, and a tattered coat and breeches 
that had seen better days. This was old 
Pierre Lamotte, a kindly, ease-loving 
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Frenchman, whose life here dated from 
the time when his schooner was piled up on 
the reef and an accommodating wave threw 
him high and dry among the natives, who 
now regarded him as a father and a friend. 

Old Pierre came stumping down to the 

jetty to welcome us, and presently led the 
rocession back to his store, where bacon, 
Bully beef, and tea made a splendid break- 
fast. 

After the meal Batham and I made the 
rounds of the sick natives and found a 
pitiable state of affairs. Three men were 
dead, and about twenty others in a 
serious condition. No one volunteered the 
slightest information as to the cause of the 
trouble, and all inquiries as to what the 
victims had been doing were met with a 
silence that spoke louder than words. 
There was certainly mischief in the air, and 
the natives knewit. They were quite willing 
to be placed under Batham’s treatment, but 
would make no statement as to the cause of 
their trouble. Even old Tolio, the chief— 


a namesake of our launch boy—although a 
friend of the administration, either could 
not or would not tell us anything. We were 
thus at a dead end. 

Pierre Lamotte knew nothing, but when 
we talked the matter over with him later in 
the afternoon he voiced a suspicion that 
there was some influential person farther 


“Old Pierre came stumping down to the jetty to welcome us.” 
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north who was working the traffic on a large 
scale. Concerning the identity of this indi- 
vidual, however, he could not even venture 
@ guess. 

Now the Kenai River normally marked 
the boundary of Tolio’s territory ; beyond 
lay the domain of the recalcitrant chief 
Moorei, whose headquarters were at Soumiau, 
some ten miles or so farther up the coast. 
Tolio had recently told Pierre Lamotte that 
he was afraid of Moorei, and this set me 
thinking. Could Moorei be the brains behind 
the opium-smuggling scheme? -I could 
hardly believe it, although I knew the old 
reprobate was capable of almost any dirty 
trick likely to get the Government into bad 
odour. But this was the plan of a clever 
rather than a cunning man, and somehow 
Moorei hardly seemed to fit in with the 
character. 

Just about dusk a young chief, a nephew 
of Tolio, was brought in from the river in a 
very bad way, apparently suffering from the 
etfects of the poppy alkaloid. He admitted 
that he had been fishing in the Kenai River 
about two miles from the mouth, when he 
was hailed from the bank and went ashore, 
had a drink-and a talk with his host, and 
then went back to his fishing, when he com- 
menced to feel bad. This was all the infor- 
mation I wanted for the present, so when 
Batham and Fraser came in for tea I in- 
formed them that next day I would set out 
for the villages of Sutea and Salota, spend 
about three days there, ostensibly collecting 
butterflies and moths, and come back on the 
Sunday. 

Borrowing a pair of horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles and making a butterfly net out of a 
piece of mosquito netting, I set out after 
breakfast the following morning on what I 
fondly believed would be a peaceful journey, 
but which proved very much the reverse. 

My plan was to drop in unexpectedly on 
the villages named, which were in Moorei's 
country. I intended to show the utmost 
friendliness but, under cover of my butterfly- 
hunting, endeavour to pick up the threads 
of the opium mystery. The plan sounded 
plausible enough, but I fully realized that 
it would not be easy to execute, for Moorei 
was openly hostile and some of his headmen 
strongly anti-white. 

To throw the inquisitive natives off the 
scent, I set out for the old Mission ruins 
about two miles up the coast, collecting a 
fair number of rather good specimens of the 
larger butterflies on my way. I worked 
steadily towards the north-west and the 
ford across the swampy Sutea River, which 
debouches into the Kenai just below the 
village of Sutea itself. By this time the last 
pair of watchful black eyes had got tired of 
their vigil and busied themselves elsewhere, 
and I knew I was free to push on towards 
Moocrei’s dominion. 

The increasing denseness of the vegetation 


festooning the coconut and banana palms 
marked the near proximity of the swamp, 
and it soon became necessary to almost hack 
a passage through the clinging vines and 
nettles that barred the path. Every dis. 
turbance of the foliage roused veritable 
swarms of mosquitoes, and by the time I 
came out on to the swamp I was cursing the 
man who first manufactured opium. 

I had just lit a ‘“‘smudge’”’ fire for the 
benefit of the flying pests and settled down 
to my scanty lunch when I discovered a big 
native paru, or canoe, paddling cautiously 
down the farther bank of the river. As soon 
as the occupants saw my smoke they quickly 
drove the paru into the bank, hauled it up 
after them, and disappeared into the dense 
jungle. As the track to Sutea entered the 
bush almost where the natives had landed 
I was in a quandary as to what to do. I 
could not believe that they were aware of 
my mission, and they could not possibly 
be afraid of a single unarmed white man. 
Finally I decided to take the bull by the 
horns and push right on to Sutea. Finding 
a paru tied at the edge of the swamp some 
little distance up-stream I pushed out into 
the sluggish water of the river and worked 
the cranky craft to the other side. 

I soon found the track and set out briskly 
through the dense bush towards the village. 
The forest was gloomily silent. Except for 
the occasional screech of a parrot high over- 
head, the jungle was as still as a tomb; 
in fact, its very silence seemed to carry a 
menace. I searched the thickets ahead with 
careful eves, but no move:nent of any kind 
revealed the presences that I intuitively felt 
were watching me from the green mass. It 
felt to me like the quiet before the storm, 
and once, looking back hurriedly, I saw a 
black foot disappear into a thicket hardly a 
dozen yards behind me. 

With an occasional backward glance I 
hurried on towards the village, and before 
long the trees began to thin out and coconut 
palms made their appearance. Soon, through 
the green mantle, I espied the brown thatch 
of the beehive huts and heard the chatter 
of the villagers. 

Presently, round a bend in the path ahead, 
there came into view a procession led by a 
wizened old man, jumping and_ prancing 
about like a madman. It was the village 
witch-doctor, and behind him came the 
chief and a swarm of whispering, gesticu- 
lating natives. 

The young chief was apparently new to 
his elevated position, for he wore his “ paint” 
with an air of awkward self-consciousness, 
and paid far too much deference to the old 
witch-doctor for my liking. The dried-up 
little blackguard had mischief written all 
over him, and in his beady black eyes I 
read bestiality and cunning of the worst 


“description. 


With a view to making a favourable 
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impression, I advanced towards the group, 
offering my hand to the little medicine-man 
and addressing him in flowery English, 
knowing full well that he couldn’t under- 
stand a word of what I was saying. He 
ignored the hand and stepped back, nctering 
a remark meaning “ white pig.’’ As 
appeared to be merely an American “ bug- 
hunter,” they believed that I could not 
understand their language, but, fortunately 
for myself, I knew a great deal more of it 
than they imagined. 

The young chief then butted in with a 
remark suggesting that the ‘ doctor ” should 
be invited to the village, but the old wizard 
shook his head and gave the young chief 
such a scolding that the elders standing by 
commenced to grin. This made the old man 
furious, and he actually made to strike the 
chief—a fearful insult. Without thinking 
of the seriousness of the situation I promptly 
flopped my butterfly net over the wizard’s 
head, extinguishing him like a snuffed candle. 

My position had been precarious enough 
before, but now things were definitely worse. 
When he had disentangled himself from the 
folds of the net he was in a frantic rage, and 
called on some of the stalwarts to seize me 
and tie me up. Realizing that any show of 
resistance would be useless, I meekly allowed 
myself to be pinioned and led through the 
tanks of the jeering natives to one of the 
large closed-in huts. 

was roughly thrust into this prison- 
house, sentries were posted both outside and 
inside the hut, and I was left alone to 
cogitate on the situation. 

This was a pretty kettle of fish, and did 
not promise at all well for the suppression 
of the opium-smuggling traffic, especially 
as Batham and Fraser would not be expect- 
ing my return until Sunday night at least, 
and this was only Wednesday. My reflections 
were not cheered by listening to the talk 
outside, which was concerned with ‘‘ long 
pig’ (human flesh), full moon on Friday 
night, and a wonderful feast. Although 
cannibalism was supposed to be extinct in 
the territory I could well conceive my little 
wizened captor resuscitating it, with me as 
the pice de résistance. To say I was 
scared would be to put the matter mildly; 
and cogitate as I would I could see no way 
out of the mix-up. 

However, it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good, and so it proved in this 
case. Dusk was just falling when a native 
boy brought in some banana leaves, placed 
them on the floor in front of me, and pro- 
ceeded to lay out my tea—taro, palusami, 
paw-paw, and breadfruit, with a few green 
coconuts for drinking purposes. This was 
very welcome after the long hot sweltering 
day in the mosquito-ridden jungle, and I fell 
to with a will. 

When the boy returned to take away the 
remains I received a great shock, for I dis- 


covered that it was one Tuliau, a former 
launch-boy on the Crown, who had been 
dismissed on account of a persistent pro- 
clivity for drinking the alcohol from the 
beacon lamps, to the danger of coast-wise 
traffic. Some time before Tuliau’s dis- 
missal, however, I had interceded on his 
behalf with Fraser in a case of cargo- 
pilfering, and I hoped the boy would 
remember the episode to my present 
advantage. 

That Tuliau was something of a puzzle 
I well knew. He was clever, reliable to a 
point, but at the most unexpected times 
would break out into the wildest and 
weirdest freaks. The son of a witch doctor, 
he was popularly supposed to be possessed 
of occult powers. Little did I realize then 
just how much I should later depend on 
those very powers for my safety ! 

As he stooped down to pick up the litter 
he whispered, so low that I could hardly 
hear: ‘‘ Who drives launch? Who come 
launch ?” 

~ Falata Hapitani,” I replied, also in a 
whisper, indicating that Captain Fraser was 
in charge of the launch. 

“No, no! Who pilots the launch ? ” 

“Tolio and Sammy steer it,’’ I said, 
glancing apprehensively at the sentry, who 
showed signs of taking an interest in the 
conversation. 

“Good! Drink all the kava in the morn- 
ing and read what I scratch on the bottom 
of the cup,’”’ he replied, and went out, 
carrying the remains of my meal. 

Tea over, I had leisure to inspect my 
prison. It was one of the larger beehive huts, 
closed in on all sides and with only a small 
opening for the door. Three thicknesses ot 
plaited bamboo laths, interlaced with /ianes 
and padded with grasses and sedges, formed 
walls and roof capable of withstanding the 
strongest gales. The floor was a level mass 
of small waterworn pebbles about the size 
of marbles, while the furnishings consisted 
of two plaited sedge mats, a soft-wood 
native pillow three feet long and about six 
inches in diameter, and a mosquito netting 
canopy hung from the roof by a strong 
grass rope tied to one of the upright pillars 
in the centre of the hut. The only other 
object in the place worthy of notice was the 
big buck native at the door, a bronze mass 
of rippling muscle and sinew, armed with 
an evil-looking knife and a smooth-bore 
gun of some ancient pattern, more dangerous 
to the firer than anyone else. 

After vainly trying to get into conversa- 
tion with my sullen guard, who either would 
not or could not speak English of the beche- 
de-mer variety, I got into my pyjamas and 
threw myself down on the sleeping mats, 
Despite the seriousness of the situation, I 
was sound asleep in a few minutes. In the 
morning my clothes were gone, including 
my pyjama trousers, which had _ been 
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removed while I slept—a pretty effective 
way of keeping me a prisoner under the 
mosquito netting. 

Breakfast was brought in by an old hag, 
who flopped an unsavoury mess down on the 
floor outside the net and hurried out. 
Watching the sentry at the door from the 
corner of my eye, I surrepliticusly, poured 
out all the liquid in the drinking-cup and, 
by the faint light filtering in through the 
low doorway, managed at length to decipher 
Tuliau’s message, scratched on the inside 
of the cup with the point of some sharp 
instrument. 

I was to listen for a scratching on the hut 
wall -that night, and immediately “ kill” 
the sentry quietly. (There was a dee 
scratch under the word for “‘ quietly.’ 
I felt quite sure that Tuliau was a friend, 
and desired to help me to escape, but 
knowing his unreliability and occasional fits 
of sheer insanity, I felt somewhat doubtful 
about the programme he had sketched out. 
Gazing thoughtfully at the giant at the 
door, with his smooth-bore artillery and the 
nasty meat-knife stuck into the knot of his 
lava-lava, 1 began to appreciate the task 
that’ Tuliau had set me. Unless I could 
persuade the sentry to lend me either his 
gun or his knife, I didn’t see how I was to 
dispose of him ;. and for the life of me I 

* couldn’t devise any means of getting posses- 
sion of either weapon. Of the furnishings 
of the hut none were of any use against a 
fully-armed and alert native. 

All day long I racked my brain as to ways 
and means of escape or carrying out Tuliau’s 
instructions to murder the sentry “ quietly,” 
but at dusk I gave it up in absolute despair. 

Soon afterwards one of the minor chiefs 
came in and held a whispered confab with 
the guard. I caught mention of “‘ full moon 
to-morrow,” and the expected appearance 
of the “ Sina Fomi” (Chinese doctor), and 
pricked up my ears. Suddenly there came 
the sound of a “‘ chug-chug ” from the direc- 
tion of the river and my heart gave a bound, 
for I jumped to the conclusion that Fraser 
was coming to the rescue. 

The sentry grinned evilly when he saw me 
start, and then informed me that it was not 
my friends, but the Sina Fomi coming to 
cook me! Both men laughed and the minor 
chief went out rubbing his stomach and 
licking his lips as though in pleasurable 
anticipation of the coming feast, when white 
man, or “ long pig,”’ would be the principal 
item on the bill-of-fare. 

Now who, I wondered, could this ‘‘ Chinese 
doctor ’’ be ? All the Chinese in the territory 
had been satisfactorily accounted for, and 
there was not the least chance of one getting 
into the country without the fact being 
quickly known. For the stranger to be in 
possession of a launch was still more myste- 
Tious, for all the launches were registered. 
There were not more than a dozen in all, 


and each one of them could be located 
at almost any moment. Of those on the 
northern coast there was only one north of 
the Kenai, and that belonged to a trader at 
Soumiau, one Hans Nillson, a Swede, abso- 
lutely incapable of handling this opium 
business. Perhaps, I reflected, some astute 
Chinese merchant outside was working: in 
collusion with him; but even this didn't 
seem possible. ears: 

Here was a mystery that seemed to defy 
any sensible solution. ne 

“Plenty of sleep medicine to-night ? ” 
I said, suddenly addressing the sentry in his 
native tongue. His surprise was ‘most 
interesting; his mouth opened ‘in silent 
bewilderment. When he had _ recovered 
from the shock he replied :— me 

“No, not to-night—big palaver to-night. 
To-morrow plenty trade; then more palaver. 
To-morrow night big feast, and then plenty 
smoke-sleep medicine.” 

So the ‘* Chinese doctor,” whoever he was, 
was working the business on a big scale, and 
in such a way as to cover his tracks per- 
fectly. By this time he had apparently got 
Moorei and a few others farther north well 
into his clutches, and evidently intended to 
spread his evil influence right down the 
coast to the capital. What a devil’s scheme 
it was, I told myself—murdering a whole 
people for the price of a few tons of 
copra | 

1 tried a few more questions on the sentry, 
but he sensed the drift of my inquiries and 
closed up, and there is nothing closer than 
a native when he doesn’t want to talk. 

Presently there came a decided scratching 
on the wall, and I remembered that this was 
the signal for me to deal with the sentry. 
I had no faintest glimmer of a plan, but 
squatted there hopelessly beneath the 
netting, with my hand resting on the wooden 
pillow. Somewhere out of the subconscious, 
however, there came an idea, which I 
hastened to put into execution. 

Grabbing up the wooden pillow, I sprang 
through the netting towards the wall 
farthest away from the door and com- 
menced battering against it, meanwhile 
keeping my eyes fastened on the sentry. 
Waking up to the fact that ] was attempting 
to escape, he grabbed his gun and rushed 
across towards me. I waited until he had 
almost reached the corner of the canopy, 
and then I stepped towards him, holding 
the pillow like a battering-ram. As he 
rounded the corner I lunged forward with 
all my might against his scantily-covered 
stomach. 
clatter, he placed his hands on his body 
and doubled up on the floor with a groan. 
Almost too dumbfounded to realize the 
success of the attack, I promptly recovered 
the battering-ram, swung it round like a 
club, and hit him hard over his woolly pate, 
thus ensuring a reasonable period of forget- 


Dropping his gun with a terrible . 
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fulness. Then I kicked over the rush-light, 
dropped the netting canopy to the ground, 
trussed the unconscious native up with a 
few yards of the rope, and tied a fairly 
liberal quantity of the netting round his 
jaws in such a way as to prevent him calling 
out should he come to his senses before I had 
made good my escape. 

Satisfying myself that the guard was 
completely helpless I went to the door and 


attentions of the mosquitoes, I was glad to 
pull the ragged garments on. 

This done, we slipped away from the hut, 
ran round to the back of it, and seeing no one 
in view, hurried on down to the river-bank, 
Imagine my surprise to find Fraser, Batham, 


“*Read what I scratch on the bottom of the 


cup,’ he replied.” 


looked cautiously out. Lights were showing 
in several of the huts, and some women 
seemed to be moving about in the distance, 
but no one appeared interested in my parti- 
cular hut. 

In-the excitement of the moment I had 
quite forgotten Tuliau, and his sudden 
sibilant whisper from out of the darkness 
startled me. He had thoughtfully brought 
nie my own boots and a pair of his old denim 
pants and as my legs were by this time 
commencing to smart from the intimate 


and Old Pierre waiting for me in the launch, 
drawn right up under the bank ! 

“Well, perhaps you'll believe in native 
telepathy now, Grant ?’’ Fraser shot at me 
from the top step of the companion-way. 

“ Native telepathy ? ’’ I stammered, com- 


pletely taken aback. ‘‘ What has that got 
to do with it?” 

“Well, if it hadn’t been for Tuliau’s 
telepathic stunt with Tolio here you wouldn't 
have got out of this hole quite so easily. 
But I'll explain presently.” 
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By this time we had drifted silently out 
into mid-river, and were being slowly carried 
up-stream on the tide, which penetrated 
several miles up the Kenai River, and I felt 
a great surge of relief when I found myself 
among my own people again. 

On seeing Fraser and the launch I had 
naturally concluded that Tuliau had slipped 
away to Sofala during the day and ac- 
quainted Fraser with my predicament, and 
that fraser had collected his crew and come 
cn up-river to the rescue. I forgot for the 
moment that the launch had made no noise 
during her approach, and had not then 
heard Niilson’s story of the serious develop- 
ments at Soumiau during the last three days. 
The facts, however, revealed a most extra- 
ordinary state of affai-s. Moorei and the 
mysterious ‘‘ Chinese doctor,” it appeared, 
had raided Nillson’s store at Soumiau, stolen 
all his eatables, set fire to his buildings, 
and chased him, almost naked and foodless, 
into the jungle. After three desperate days 
he arrived at Sofala hardly an hour after 
my departure. Three days foodless and 
naked in the jungle is a terrible ordeal even 
for a native, and it can well be imagined 
what it meant for an old man. 

How stupid I had been to place myself 


unarmed and helpless in the hands of cruel 


and unscrupulous natives, in a foolish belief 
in the white man’s immunity, I now realized, 
and with the immediate danger past I began 
to appreciate the foolhardiness of my action 
in walking blindfold into a trap. 

Of Tuliau’s part in the rescue I quickly 
learned. He had by some occult means 
communicated with Tolio seven miles away, 
informing him of my predicament and indi- 
cating the details of his plan for my release. 
How he did this I cannot conceive unless 
these natives do actually possess some 
mysterious telepathic powers. Tuliau stead- 
fastly declared that the natives intended to 
cook and eat me, the delay being for the 
purpose of allowing the ‘‘ Chinese doctor ” 
to superintend the arrangements. 

‘Yass, Fraser iss right, Captain,” said a 
strange voice. ‘‘ Dere iss more in diss natife 
vitch-craft dann most beobles belief, und 
vat Tuliau tells you about t’e ‘long-pig’ 
business iss right, too.”’ The words came 
from near the tiller, and as I came back on 
deck, clad in my own garments, 1 saw 
Nillson for the first time—a big. heavy 
Swede, old and grizzled, but still virile. 
He had insisted on accompanying the relief 
expedition, in spite of his exhaustion, and 
my heart went out to the old trader for the 
kindly courage which brought him in such 
a state on the perilous business of rescuing 
a man he had never seen, 

It was Nillson’s launch, stolen from him 
at the time of the raid, that I had heard 
working its way up-river to Salota, and from 
the old Swede’s story and the statements 
of the natives it was apparent that big 


things were to take place at the village, 
which lay about two miles farther up- 
stream. This fact explained how we had 
managed to escape from Sutea unnoticed. 
All the people there, with the exception of 
the sentry and a few women, had trooped 
otf to Salota to celebrate. 

Naturally old Nillson, although weak. 
was anxious to regain his launch, as it was 
practically all that was left of his property, 
but to recapture it in the present circum- 
stances scemed to me the height of 
impossibility. 

Batham, however, whose Gallipoli expe- 
riences had bred a hare-brained recklessness, 
suddenly conceived the insane plan of 
attacking the natives assembled at Salota 
and getting off with the launch in the excite- 
ment. As Nillson and Lamotte were game 
for anything, and Fraser was a regular son 
of the sea, I found myself preaching a 
sermon on discretion to an unwilling 
audience. 

I was ruled out of order, and a plan of 
attack was quickly discussed. We would 
make up two parties—one to attack and 
create a sudden diversion, while Fraser and 
Tuliau seized the stolen launch and cut off 
down-stream with it. 

As to the armoury, we had one 303 rifle 
and six rounds of Mk VI. ammunition ; one 
Webley pistol +45 calibre ; and a boathook. 
The ingenious Batham, however, mentioned. 
the effectiveness of ‘‘dud’”’ electric light 
globes on the nervous systems of prowling 
cats, and intimated that a box in the cabin, 
containing several dozen of these ‘ duds,”’ 
would form a welcome addition to the trench 
mortar section. Tolio, catching the humour 
of the idea, volunteered the information 
that the three obsolete hand-grenade fire- 
extinguishers and the modern canister 
attair would also come in useful. 

Thus equipped, we set out on the most 
foolhardy enterprise a disordered mind could 
conceive. Working the launch in close to 
the nearer bank, we poled silently up-stream 
towards the big bend about a mile ahead. 
The dull ruddy glow of the communal fire at 
Salota could plainly be seen over the palm- 
tops, and the scene at the village could 
easily be imagined—hundreds of natives 
squatting round the large fire and the 
chiefs and the ‘Chinese Doctor’’ seated 
about the royal kava bowl exchanging com- 
pliments and tobacco, The silence would 
be broken only by the occasional crackling 
of the fire and the voices of the speakers. 

From our position under the bank we 
could hear nothing of the palaver, only the 
faint forest noises of the night. 

After a strenuous half hour’s poling we 
reached the bend, and there in the farther 
reach, lying full in the glare of the shore 
fires, we caught sight of old Nillson’s launch 
anchored about a chain from the bank. The 
poor old Swede nearly broke down when he 
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“I found myself looking right down the barrel of an automatic Colt.” 
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saw it, and promptly insisted on going 
ashore with the attacking party. 

Tying the launch up at the bend, with old 
Pierre in charge, we landed, strung out into 
the palm grove, and worked cautiously 
towards the firelight. Fraser and Tuliau 
kept close to the river bank, Batham and I 
took the centre, while Nillson, with Tolio 
and Sammy, covered the left flank. 

On reaching the outer circle of firelight 
about thirty yards from the palaver hut, 
which was between us and the fire, Fraser 
discharged the rifle which, in the unearthly 
stillness and confined space beneath the 
trees, made a noise like an_ eighteen- 
pounder. The bullet struck an iron cooking 
pot and ricochetted into the darkness with 
a fearful whine. 

To say that the natives got a fright would 
hardly be correct; they were absolutely 
paralysed. They had little time to reflect 
On the phenomenon, however, for with a 
concerted yell we rushed right in among 
them, and there ensued a wild stampede 
for the shelter of the bush, 

Dashing into the palaver hut, which 
Batham was liberally pelting with electric- 
light bulbs, I found myself staring into the 
eyes of the respectable Chinese dispenser at 
the Government Hospital! The rushlight 
hanging from the ceiling threw its gleam on 
his yellow features, and a pair of hate-filled 
eyes glared at me with baleful ferocity. I 
was thoroughly overwhelmed for a moment, 
hardly able to believe my senses; but I 
quickly realized the peril of the situation. 
I carried in my right hand the canister fire- 
extinguisher, and for a fraction of a second 
1 conceived the brilliant idea of pointing it 
at the Chinaman and ordering him to put 
his hands up; but I reflected that he knew 
what the thing was as well as I did. 

1 laughed—and found myself looking 
right down the barrel of an automatic Colt, 
while a gleam of steel disclosed a villainous 
knife in his other hand. Fascinated, I 
watched the muzzle of the pistol drop until 
it hung poised over the region of my throat. 
Then I knew that I was standing unarmed 
before a man who well knew how to use 
these deadly weapons, and who intended to 
pull that touchy trigger within the next 
second and send eight lethal missiles right 
through the centre of my forehead. 1 could 
have marked almost with a pin or a pencil- 
point just where that first bullet would 
strike. 

How long I stood there facing death I 
cannot say, but during that infinitesimal 
second I thought of many things. 

Suddenly the gleaming almond eyes 
flickered beneath the lids; the impulse 
was speeding along the arm towards the 
willing trigger-finger, and in that moment 
I ducked—a subconscious elfort to save 
my life. 

As I leapt across the few feet separating 


me from that death-dealing crackle the 
canister fell to the floor and exploded, send- 
ing its acrid fumes hissing into the air. The 
Chinaman fired, but before the magazine 
of the Colt had expended itself I threw my 
full weight against him and he went crashing 
to the floor, the last shots thudding against 
the sedge thatch of the hut roof. 

The tactics of that desperate charge were 
never planned, nor do I take any credit for 
attempting it. When I found time to think 
again Batham was assisting me to hoist the 
unconscious Chinaman from the ground 
preparatory to carrying him back to the 
launch with us. 

Glancing back at the weird fight, the last 
I saw of it was Sammy holding the still 
hissing canister close behind a_ wildly 
yelling Moorei, who, naked and apparently 
unashamed, was doing his best to break 
record over the last hundred yards that 
separated him from the shelter of the 
friendly jungle. Fraser had quickly grasped 
the situation as it developed and had taken 
charge in Batham's absence, sending Tuliau 
off alone to take the launch while he pressed 
the natives farther from the village in order 
to cover our retreat. 

When almost within distance of the 
launch we became aware of a lurid glow and 
an ominous crackling behind us, and the 
natives set up a hideous howling and screech- 
ing. Fraser had fired the village! The dry 
sedge thatch burned like tinder, and the 
glare lit up the sky for miles around. It was 
a wise move in the circumstances, and really 


‘saved us from a heavy counter-attack on 


an unprotected rear, as by this time all our 
weird ammunition was expended and the 
natives had discovered the actual strength 
of the attacking party. 

We had barely got the unconscious 
Chinaman on board the launch when Fraser 
brought up the remainder of the party at 
the run. Old Nillson simply threw himself 
at the boat, and we had to drag him on 
board ; he was completely exhausted. ° 

Hard on Fraser's heels came a yelling 
horde of savages, thowing short spears and 
other missiles, including stones and even 
coconuts. We very quickly got into mid- 
stream, out of range of the bombardment ; 
but one native, braver than his fellows, 
fired a smooth-bore, and the bullet went 
crashing through the trees on the farther 
side. 

We could now make out another dis- 
turbance down-stream. The yells and curses 
of the natives on the bank disclosed the fact 
that my own escape had become known, and 
there was a fearful racket over it. Appa- 
rently during the fuss at the palaver hut I 
had not been recognized, and they still 
fondly believed that, in spite of their defeat, 
they had one hostage at least to revenge 
themselves on. They must also have become 
aware of our capture of the Chinaman, and 
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their feelings may be better imagined than 
described. I could well understand just 
how the malignant little Sutea witch-doctor 
felt at the turn of events, and was sorry that 
he had not fallen into our hands along with 
the Chinaman. 

From somewhere up-stream there came 
the sound of the ‘‘ chug-chug ”’ of the other 
launch, and we gave a cheer, for we knew 
that Tuliau had got safely away with it. 
Old Nillson was delighted, and shook hands 
several times all round. But instead of the 
sound coming nearer it seemed to be reced- 
ing, and soon there was no doubt about it. 
We gave the pre-arranged signal of one long 
blast of the siren to inform Tuliau that all 
was clear and he could come on down- 
stream, but instead of answering he con- 
tinued on up-river. 

I quickly realized what had happened. 
Tuliau, in the excitement of the fight, had 
gone off into one of his insane fits, and had 
decided to keep the launch and its cargo 
for himself! He would hide away in one of 
the smaller creeks debouching into the 
Kenai and wait until the fuss had died 
down before coming out and disposing of 
the ill-gotten cargo. 

This was a new predicament. We had the 
Chinaman safe and sound, but not a shred 
of evidence against him ; and here was this 
fool confiscating the evidence, which was 
no doubt on board the launch, and rushing 
off into the almost impenetrable Kenai with 
it! Once more my hopes of squashing the 
opium traffic received a nasty jar. I was 
decidedly annoyed, as, but a few moments 
previously, I had felt strangely elated at our 
temarkable success and unlooked-for good 
luck. 

The tide was at the flood, and would be 
turning at any moment now, and it looked 
as if we should have to drop down the river 
and make for Sofala without the other 
launch. Fraser, however, conceived a 
brain-wave. 

““What about a naval scrap now?” he 
suggested. ‘“‘ We've had a taste of land 
warfare. How about chasing Tuliau and 
tunning him down ?” 

Everybody seemed quite willing, and as 
the prospects were certainly rosier than 
those of our last foolhardy fight we com- 
menced to work out a plan of campaign. 

By this time, we calculated, Tuliau must 
have reached the village of Elsomi or else 
buried himself in one of the smaller creeks. 
Making towards the opposite bank, we got 
out a couple of sweeps and commenced the 
long row against the now quickly-running 
tide, keeping close under the lee of the bank. 
On reaching the next bend, which ran up to 
Elsomi, we struck across the stream towards 
the Salota bank, risking the background of 
burning huts. Once across into the smoother 
water, we commenced the long stealthy stalk 
towards Elsomi. Reaching the second creek 


above Salota we took in the sweeps and 
commenced to pole—a slow, tedious job, 
but it would have been fatal to use the 
engine, on account of the noise. 

We could see the glow of the Elsomi fires, 
but no sign of the missing launch. When 
almost within hailing distance of Elsomi 
itself, however, we caught a glimpse of her 
anchored in mid-stream a few hundred 
yards below the village. 

How to take her was the next problem. 
We knew it was risky to let her get down- 
river from us on account of her superior 
speed, yet this was the only feasible scheme, 
and we were obliged to adopt it. We also 
had to risk the fact that Tuliau had spotted 
us and might take advantage of the move. 
We worked up-river for perhaps another 
hundred yards or so and then pushed out 
towards mid-stream, leaving the launch to 
drift down on to the unsuspecting pirate. 

No doubt Tuliau would be keeping a 
sharp look-out down-stream, and if he had 
not already seen us the chances were that 
we would be right on him before he became 
aware of the fact. Finally we got the other 
launch between ourselves and the ruddy 
glow of Salota, but could distinguish no sign 
of life on board. 

When we were only a boat’s length off, 
Tuliau spotted us and let drive with a 
smooth-bore gun he had stolen from some- 
where. I felt a hot kick in the groin and 
fell into the water. Fraser dragged me on 
board and left me lying there as the two 
boats bumped. A moment later he, Batham, 
and Nillson boarded the other launch with 
arush, quickly knocking Tuliau and another 
native down, tying them up, and bringing 
them back on to our launch.  Nillson 
remained on the captured boat, pulled up 
the anchor, and tried to start the engine. 

All of a sudden a perfect pandemonium 
broke out from the Elsomi bank and a 
fusillade of missiles of all kinds came raining 
down on our unprotected heads. Old Pierre 
was hit on the head and half-stunned with 
what must have been a coconut; Fraser 
received a spear wound in the shoulder, and 
a soft-nosed bullet from one of the smooth- 
bores ripped through his coat-sleeve and 
made a nasty mess of his arm. Tolio and 
Sammy promptly disappeared over the side, 
and Batham was trying to do something 
with a rope up forward when another missile 
struck him and knocked him into the water. 
Fraser and | pulled him out, and then both 
Fraser and Batham fell on the deck in what 
looked like a dead faint. By this time the 
wound in my leg was giving me acute agony, 
and I felt that every moment I should lose 
consciousness ; but I realized that the situa- 
tion was desperate and tried my hardest to 
keep going. If once the natives conceived 
the idea of boarding us in their canoes we 
were lost completely. 

Presently they 


commenced throwing 
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flaming torches aboard, and their accuracy 
would have done credit to a Mills bombing 
section. I dragged myself over to the engine 
and tried to start it up, but found, to my 
dismay, that one of the feed-pipes was 
broken. 

I called out to Sammy and Tolio, and both 
woolly heads popped up over the side of the 
launch right against me, giving me such a 
shock that I screamed. 

It was indeed a pretty mix-up! 


Fraser 


“We had to drag him on board ; 


and Batham were both down and out, and 
old Pierre was practically useless, while 
Nillson was away somewhere on the other 
launch. This left myself and the two 
natives to get the tangle straightened out. 

All this time we had been drifting slowly 
down-stream parallel with the Elsomi bank, 
and only about thirty yards away from it. 


I called out to Tolio to grab the bow line 
and tow us out into mid-stream. This he 
promptly started to do, and as soon as the 
natives on the bank realized his 

intention, they let loose at him 

with every kind of missile 
imaginable. Tolio, how- 
ever, turned on his s:de 


he was completely exhausted.” 


and dodged most of the heavy stones by 
ducking under water. 

Soon we were out of range of the shore 
batteries, and almost immediately heard 
Nillson’s hail from down-stream. We very 
soon drifted down upon the old trader and 
anchored both launches in mid-stream while 
we examined our casualties and attended 
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“Hard on Fraser’s heels came a yelling horde of savages.” 


to the wounded. [raser was 
saturated with blood from a big 
jagged wound on the under side 
of his arm, and was quite un- 
conscious from loss of blood. We quickly 
applied a tourniquet to the arm, plugged up 
the wound, and gave him a liberal dose of 
brandy and quinine. Batham was only 
stunned, and after pouring a little spirit 
down his throat he commenced to take an 
intelligent interest in the proceedings. 

After bandaging me up, Batham arranged 
the other casualties in the two launches, and 
we set out on the long tow back to Sofala, 
with Nillson piloting his own launch, the 


engine of which was fortunately running 
well. 

Passing Salota we could see nothing but 
the red glow of the dying embers, the charred 
posts of the burnt huts, and a few discon- 
solate natives on the farther side of ihe 
clearing viewing with dismay the wreck of 
their former homes. 

At Sutea the whole population was down 
on the river bank to jeer and yell at us. 
Their language and abuse was a sufficient 
indication of the mortal wound their pride 
had sustained. 

Tuliau, when interrogated, had no explana~ 
tion to offerfor his lapse in stealing the launch, 
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but howled with genuine grief when he 
learned that I had been the recipient of 
his gunshot. 

We got back to Sofala at daybreak, and 
it was a very bedraggled and woe-begone 
procession that wended its way through the 
palms to old Pierre's store. 

After two days’ rest and recuperation 
at Pierre’s we set out on the long journe 
to the capital, taking Nillson and his launc! 
and the captured ‘‘ Chinese doctor’ as 
evidence. 

A special sitting of the Court was held, 
and in view of the fact that the Chinaman 
gave us valuable information concerning 
the other members of the opium-smuggling 
gang and the source of their supplies, the 
sentence imposed on him was a_ purely 
formal one of three years’ hard labour. 
With his own consent, however, he was 
deported to China, and given a second-class 
steamer passage back to his native Canton. 

How he came to have a finger in the 
opium pie can easily be understood. His 
practice was to put out for his plantation 
on the south coast in a launch belonging to 
one of the trading firms, but which he had 
paid a deposit on with a view to purchase, 
having the privilege of using it over the 
week-ends by providing his own petrol. 
This arrangement suited everyone concerned. 
When he had put in an appearance at his 
so-called plantation he would take the 
launch out to sea again in the darkness, and 
pes well out of sight of the coast, head 
north for a village three miles from Soumiau, 
where his real headquarters were. 

Nillson, who had often seen and heard 
the launch in the distance, had paid no 
special attention to it, recognizing it as 
belonging to one of the trading firms who 
did business on the coast. 

Early on Sunday afternoon Ah Wing 
would start back for his plantation, arriving 


there before daybreak on the Monday 
morning, and then returning on his tracks 
to the capital again. 

The information he gave as to the origin 
of his sources of supply turned out to be 
untrue, and the real culprits were not 


. discovered until some months later. 


The cargo of the launch, consisting of 
nearly one hundred pounds of opium, was 
taken out to sea and dumped in such a way 
as to be of no further use to anyone. 

Old Nillson had his launch returned to 
him and was paid compensation for his 
losses out of the proceeds of Ah Wing's 
estate, which, with his consent, was liqui- 
dated by the Administration. 

Moorei was fined (in his absence) the sum 
of f{ty pounds for aiding and abetting the 
crime of opium smuggling, and it fell to 
my lot to pay the old reprobate a visit and 
collect this money. How I did it I may 
describe in another story. 

Fraser and Batham quickly recovered 
from their injuries, though Fraser had 
trouble with his arm for a long time. 

Old Pierre was sorry to say good-bye to 
us, but only a few Weks later I had the 
pleasure of calling on him once more, just 
prior to my visit to Moorei, and the chatty 
old Frenchman welcomed me like a long-lost 
brother. 

When I presented my official report to 
the Governor he read it through without a 
single comment. Then he laid it carefully 
down on his table, and I could see that he 
was thinking deeply. 

“You must have had a lot of fun at 
Salota, Grant,” he said at last. 

“You bet I did!” I replied. 

It was an odd remark for him to make in 
the circumstances, but, knowing him so well, 
I realized what he was driving at: he 
wanted to say something that would mean 
“ Thank you,’’ but not sound like it. 


A CHINESE 
“PUNISHMENT CHAIR.” 


In former times the Chinese authorities dis- 
played considerable ingenuity in devising punish- 
ments for malefactors, but contact with Western 
civilization seems to have caused the abandon- 
ment of some of the most drastic, such as the 
famous ‘death of the thousand cuts.” Here is a 
photograph from Hong Kong showing an extra- 
ordinary “ punishment chair,” formerly used by 
the Chinese. This fearsome piece of furniture 
is “upholstered” with eleven knives—three 
up the back, three each across seat and footrest, 
and one on each arm. The criminal was placed 
in the chair and firmly bound, bamboo poles 
were passed through the rings, and the unfortu- 
nate evil-doer was then hoisted on to the 
shoulders of coolies and carried through the 
streets as a living object-lesson to others. 
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The Authoress and her husband in the car that made the trip here described. 


WITH LIZZIE: TO TRE 
EDGE OF BEYOND 
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“ Lizzie,” 


describes how “Lizzie” 


it is perhaps umnecessary to state, was an ancient Ford car, rescued from the 
scrap-heap and used for odd jobs about a cotton estate in Nyassaland. 


The Authoress 


in her old age made the run of her life, taking four passengers 
and a heavy load seven hundred miles through the Central African wilderness. 


The 


manifold experiences of the trip are entertainingly set forth. 


T was a dilapidated and very ancient 
Ford car—minus bonnet, wind-screen, 
hood, or mud-guards. Fashioned in 
some dark age before the war, it 

had worked sturdily all through it; and 
ended up in a yard, where it and some 
contemporaries were to be sold for scrap- 
iron—and their spare parts 

An enterprising Scotsman with an eye for 
the soul of cars liked the dogged look of it, 
and bought the whole outfit for a trifle. He 
was growing cotton in a remote corner of 
Africa, fifty miles due south of Lake Nyasa, 


and when my husband became his manager, 
Vou. uv.— 2. 


and he himself went home on leave, he 
generously let us have the use of the car 
until he returned. 

A sporting invitation to visit friends, who 
lived three hundred miles away, somewhere 


up the north end of the great lake, woke 
having 
out 


the wanderlust in both of us, and, 
obtained a fortnight’s leave, we went 
dubiously to inspect the possibilities of 
old Ford. We knew it was 


exceedingly 


unlikely we should find any roads at all so 
far north as we intended going; but, as 
Guy said: ‘ We shall see the country, 


anyhow, and can at least push through until 
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we can’t get any farther!’ In the brilliant 
light of an African dawn we set off hopefully. 
Old “ Lizzie” is just a chassis with a rough 
box body, which was loaded with forty 
gallons of petrol, three gallons of oil, three 
suit cases, a box of tools, a large basket of 
food, enough for 
several days, 
blankets and 
mosquito nets, 
a large drum 
of water (the 
ancient patch- 
work radiator 
leaks effusively 
and has to be 
given drinks 
every fifteen 
miles!) and two 
lusty “boys.” 
We also carried 
a *404 rifle, for 
we were going 
through the best 
big game shoot- 
ing in the 
country, though, 
alas! at the 
wrong time of the 
year; and I in- 
sisted on taking 
amachila, orcan- 
vas hammock, so 
that if we got 
stuck in the bush 
miles from any- 
where we could abandon the car, leaving a 
“boy” in charge of it, and trek to the next 
station. The up-country stations are many 
miles apart, and only consist of two houses 
as a rule; but there would probably be 
native villages in between where carriers 
could be obtained. 

Guy and I sat on the wooden seat in 
front, with cushions and a blanket to take 
the place of padded leather luxuries. 

e had our picnic lunch that day across 
the border in Portuguese East Africa, and 
arrived at our first stop, Dedza—eighty-six 
miles from home—just at sunset. The 
surrounding country is very like Dartmoor 
or Exmoor on a more magnificent scale. 

The beautiful Boma (official residence 
of the District Magistrate), with its avenues 
of old blue gums, and sudden crimson 
splashes of hybiscus or poinsettia, with a 
riot of roses and honeysuckle all over the 
low-browed house, is set in the midst of 
rolling moorland; but the “Tors” are 
magnified into tumbled mountains, and 
instead of the peaceful Devon villages there 
are clusters of little native mud_ huts, 
clinging to the rugged sides of the hills, or 
hidden away among the green valleys, their 
smoky, grass-thatched roofs matching the 
r:pe-corn colour of the tall grass of the 
surrounding bush. 


A typical up-country village. 


From the top of Dedza Mountain—a 
brown, granite-scarred pile, standing up 
stark against the vivid blue of the sky—one 
looked across limitless purple peaks and 
green valleys to the,misty vastness of Lake 

yasa. No wonder the natives called it 
“Nyanja” or 
« Nyasa,”’ which 
means ‘Great 
Water,’’ for there 
seems no end to 
its blue mystery. 
It is rou ghiy 
three hundred 
miles long and 
fifty broad, with 
great jagged blue 
mountains, far 
away in “‘ Portu- 
guese East,” 
studding its 
shores. ne's 
first view of it is 
memorable, and 
we could imagine 
Livingstone’s 
awe and delight 
when he found 
it. 

We left at 
dawn next morn- 
ing and climbed 
laboriously up a 
tremendous pass 
between the 


mountains. 
“Lizzie” toiled co ee pee but got her 
breath at various halts and chugged doggedly 


upwards. The hills rose green and amber and 
gold on either side of us, and the mighty 
slabs of granite and shining white rock were 
all pitted and scarred with holes and caves 
—probably the homes of wild beasts. A 
boy ran after the car waving a leopard skin 
for sale, and I bought it for eight shillings. 
Then, as the car crawled painfully up the 
last steep incline, we seemed to come out on 
the top of the world. 

A marvellous panorama of range upon 
range of great blue mountains lay at our 
fcet. There was no sign of a living thing as 
far as eye could see—one felt as if one were 
looking at the world just after it had been 
created! The air was like wine, and after 
the stuffy heat of the plains we drank it in 
greedily. 

Then we went slowly down on to a great 
plateau and knew we were in Angoniland. 
As our eyes revelled in the great stretches 
ot rolling grass-land I looked eagerly about 
for elephant and buffalo, but it was evidently 
too late in the day. 

We took it in turns to drive, and the old 
car, considering all things, ran wonderfully. 

Lilongwe, where we staved that night, 
has a stream very like the Dart of the West 
Country, and so peaceful did it look that it 


WITH “LIZZIE” 
was hard to believe crocodiles and hippo- 
potamuses abounded a few miles farther 
down. 

The roads so far had been excellent. 
To Lilongwe there is a certain amount of 
traffic, as the road to Fort Jameson in 
Rhodesia branches off here. (All transport 
is by motor in this country; there are no 
horses owing to tsetse-fly). It is also a 
favourite jumping-off place for big game 
enthusiasts. 

From here, however, our troubles began. 
Few cars go on to Dowa, our next day's 
objective, and hardly any at all beyond. 
The consequence is that the road is bad 
beyond all imagining. 

It has the worst surface I have ever 
driven over—an unending succession of 
holes and ruts and bumps. “ Lizzie” 
swayed and jo!ted and leapt from side to 
side, till one’s arms ached with holding the 
rebellious wheel. That we did not break a 
spring or the back axle was a sheer miracle. 

Under these conditions it is not surprising 
that we took five hours to do a wretched 
thirty miles of road. The drifts over the 
numerous streams were often just heaps of 
unbroken stones thrown anyhow into the 
pools, and wellnigh impossible to drive over, 
and the bridges were worse. 

From here onwards they were made of 
uneven poles slung across uprights, and, as 
you crossed, they 
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at the very end of everywhere. A former 
Resident's wife, with the soul of an artist, 
found her chief interest in fashioning a 
veritable Garden of Allah in the midst of the 
wilderness. 

A natural stream dashes joyfully over 
rocks and boulders between two brown, 
granite-crowned hills, and all up the valley 
between them is a feast of colour, intoxicating 
to a lover of flowers. 

A lake full of water-lilies had great bushes 
and trees of pink oleander or the brilliant 
mauve of jacoranda growing all along its 
green banks, and scarlet hybiscus and poin- 
settia, seen beside the flame of flamboyant 
trees, stood out against the background of 
blue sky—a blue one only dreams of at home. 
There were beds and beds of English flowers, 
and whole fields of violets, whose scent 
penetrated everywhere, and the roses and 
carnations grew in such a wealth of beauty 
they seemed almost wild. Maidenhair fern 
clustered lovingly along the numerous little 
streams that were diverted from the main 
channel in a complete system of irrigation. 

Guy wandered at will among strawberry 
beds, and _I, with our generous host's per- 
mission, filled my arms again and again 
with great masses of velvety roses and 
fragrant violets. 

Every boulder in the stream was a natural 
tock garden, and the brilliant-plumaged 


slip, and wob- 
bl and turned 
round under the 
car in a most un- 
pleasant and 
alarming manner. 
Frequently there 
were very unin- 
viting-looking 
gaps between the 
poles, and seldom 
width enough to 
avoid them com- 
fortably. 

We reached 
Dowa_ eventually 
after a terrific 
climb among hills 
that never seemed 
to come to an end, 
and which neces- 
sitated frequent 
stops for cooling 


purposes and more 
water. 

That night we 
slept in a brick rondavel at the Boma, and 
stayed there the next day to give the car 
and ourselves a rest after the violent shaking- 
up of the previous day. 

I shall always remember Dowa for its 
wonderful garden. It is all the more extra- 
ordinary to come on it there, because Dowa 
seems set by itself in a nest among the hills 


On the shores of Lake Nyasa. 


birds that flew in and out among the trees 
heightened the illusion of some Arabian 
Nights’ fantasy. 

We left at dawn next day, after discovering 
to our disgust that white ants had eaten a 
large hole in the wooden rim of one of the 
back wheels, putting one spoke completely 
out of action and loosening five others | 
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We wired to Zomba, some two hundred miles 
at the back of us, for another wheel to be 
sent by the next mail car, and arranged for 
fast native runners to bring it on after us by 
foot from Lilongwe, the terminus of the mail. 

About eight miles out of Dowa, just as we 
were about to be pushed 
gingerly across a particularly 
villainous-looking bridge by 
some friendly natives, Guy 
gave a groan of dismay. 

We had put rather too much 
grease in the back axle and 
some of it had come out and 
got on to the already loosened 
rim of the wheel. Now 
lubricated by the grease, it 
had slipped, and was just on 
the point of parting company 
altogether with the outer 
metal rim ! 

We sat down solemnly by 
the roadside to meditate. 

Presently one of us had a 
brain-wave, and, after wiping off the 
grease and tapping the rim back into 

sition, we took the wheel off and 

ung it bodily into the river under the 
bridge. 

While we waited hopefully for the rotten 
wood to swell we looked about for some hide 
with which to bind the loose spokes. There 
was none in the village, but the sole clothing 
of the natives in these parts consists of a 
skin or the bark of trees, so we bought a 
skin from a boy for a spoonful of the coveted 
raw salt, and, cutting it into strips, bound 
the wheel with the thongs. 

And that ancient, doctored wheel actually 
took us from this point to our journey’s 
end and the whole way back again—some 
four hundred and fifty miles ! 

The going for the next few miles was 
awful—short hills of the switch-back sort, 
but steep as the side of a house, with the 
inevitable rotten bridge at the bottom. 

The approach to these nightmares of 
swaying poles was invariably made of loose 
earth or grass, that would take a motor- 
cycle and side car, but gave way hopelessly 
under the weight of a car. Luckily there 
were a fair amount of native villages here- 
abouts, so we managed to get pushed and 
hauled out of the soft mud. Where the hills 
were so steep that even the gallant heart of 
“Lizzie” failed her, a grinning crowd of 
“‘ boys ’’ would come to the rescue, and with 
shouts and grunts heave her somehow or 
other ‘‘ over the top.”’ 

The last thirty miles improved consider- 
ably, as the ground was more level, and we 
made good progress. The road, however, 
became wilder and wilder, till it was a mere 
track through dense bush that was almost 
forest, but luckily the surface was not bad. 

All along here we discovered absolutely 
fresh elephant, lion, and buffalo spoor ; one 
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herd of elephants 
must havecrossed 
the track only a 
few minutes 
before we arrived, 
by the look of the spoor, 
and I found myself 
wondering as to the 
best procedure if an 
elephant or a rhino suddenly 
appeared in front of my wheels j 
out of the tall grass or dense 

bush on either side ! 

Guy sat with the +404 across his knees, 
peering expectantly into the weird-looking 
runs and tunnels that led into the reeds, but 
the only thing we saw to shoot at was a large 
herd of eland, too far away to give us a 
chance. 

Then we came to a large river—the Bua, 
and the crossing of it I shall never forget ! 

The ‘ pontoon’’ was just two native 
canoes, hollowed out of tree-trunks, with 
a few boards nailed across their centres. 
When we looked at the low level of the water 
and the high banks on either side, and 
demanded boards to get the car on board, 
the natives produced some ancient and 
dilapidated stages that had not been used for 
many years, and broke directly one put any 
weight on them ! 
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We then set some of our helpers to work 
to fell trees, and eventually improvised a 
rickety landing-stage. With about eighty 
ratives hauling and heaving on either side, 
we managed to get the car on the pontoon, 
and slowly moved off across the river. 
The farther shore was absolutely precipitous, 
and as I floated peacefully about, scated in 
the car, while Guy directed operations on the 
bank, I wondered how on earth we were 
ever going to get up. 
ome Eventually my husband had a 
happy thought ; he got the natives 
to roll a huge derelict canoe down 
from the crest of the hill and sink 
it between the banks and 
the pontoon, to make 
.some sort of foundation. 

It was a strange scene, 

as I looked up at 

_ it—the sheer side 
FF 5 of the hill sloping 
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down to the river, withits tall grass the colour 
of ripe corn against the intense blue of the 
sky, a great crowd of almost naked natives 
hauling and straining at the canoe as they 
rolled it down the hill, and one solitary 
European in khaki shirt and shorts directin’ 
them. A huge water-snake, striped vivid 
black and orange and green, swam alongside 
with a curious looping movement, and the 
wild duck everywhere made one long for a 
shot gun. 

Presently there came a shout from the 
bank, and I saw they had sunk the canoe 
and built up an extremely unsafe-looking 
platform, at a terrifying angle, leading from 
it to the bank above. However, the passage 
had to be attempted, and with half the boys 
knee-deep in the water and a sort of guard 
behind keeping off the crocodiles (there 
were plenty of them about), the car started 
to move off the pontoon on to the wobbling 
landing stage. There followed a breathless 
five minutes, while the boys pushed and 
hauled and Guy cursed them in fluent 
Chinyanja. To my horror the car stuck 
halfway, with the front wheels on the stage, 
and the back ones steadily pushing 
the friendly pontoon away! I felt a 
sickening lurch, and yelled to the 
natives in front tocome round and hold 
on to the back wheels and the pontoon, 
One wheel had actually slipped off alto- 
gether and was hanging over the 
edge, and every moment I expected 
the car to defy all efforts to hold 
her and topple over 
into the stream. 


“Every moment I expected the car to defy all efforts to hold her and topple 
over into the stream.” 
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How the boys held her I don’t know, but 
they seemed to lift the whole car free of the 
pontoon and almost bodily up and over on 
to the bank. 

With shouts and yells of encouragement, 
the sweating, toiling crowd somehow got 
“Lizzie” up that awful slope and on to 
terra firma, 

We just sat and gasped, while the natives, 
mightily pleased with themselves, grinned 
delightedly. They had “prizes” of salt 
all round (we provided ourselves with a big 
bag before leaving home), and then they 
took the pontoon back to fetch the kit, 
which had been left on the other side with one 
of our own boys in charge of it. 

Fifteen miles through dense bush, with 
spoor of kudu, eland, and roan all over the 
place, and we camc on the isolated station of 
“ Kasungu,”” where the lonely Resident 
welcomed us effusively. 

His house was wattle and daub and 
bamboo, and the floors were covered with 
really magnificent lion and leopard skins 
he had shot locally. As we drove up they 
were taking in the flag, and the native 
bugler was sounding the “ Last Post.” It 
was strange, indeed, to hear the old familiar 
notes right out there at the end of nowhere 
in the bush, and it is impossible to watch 
the little ceremony, in some forgotten corner 
of the Empire, without a strange stirring at 
one’s heart. 

We slept in a tent on beds of grass with a 
huge fire alongside to keep away lions and 
leopards, and set off in the vivid dawn on 
the last stage of our journey. 

It was only about ninety miles, but 
through the wildest country. There was no 
water for miles on end, and we thanked our 
stars for the large drum we had brought with 
us. The villages were very few, and we 
drove for hours without secing a living thing 
but vultures, some great eagles, and a few 
buck. : 

I had to drive most of this last stretch, as 
Guy was kept hard at work investigating 
rotten bridges, over which he and the two 
“boys” pushed the car. It was impossible 
to drive over them, and they seemed to occur 
every few miles. I think we broke through 
six of them. 

About forty miles from anywhere, while 
we were halted some yards from a hollow 
while Guy tested the bridge, I had the luck to 
see my first lion ! 

The boy with me_ suddenly pointed 
excitedly into the bush alongside the car 
and said :— 

“Lion! Big one!” 

He was only about forty yards away—a 
huge tawny shape, and he stood staring 
curiously at the car. 

, Guy came running back, and I shouted at 
him : 

“Buck up! Here’s a lion!’’ Of course, 
by the time he had got the gun, the beast 


was miles away. I wish we could have got 
it, as we heard afterwards it was a man- 
eater and had caused much trouble with 
native mail-runners. 

That ninety miles was a nightmare of a 
road. The hills were so steep that ‘' Lizzie ” 
was practically standing on end, and the 
bridge at the foot was always so narrow that 
there was hardly a spare inch on cither side 
ot one's wheels. I was pushed gingerly 
across, and when a pole cracked ominously 
under the weight I let in the gear and shot 
off it, and up a precipitous slope the other 
side, just before the bridge broke ! 

The Residents had promised to send out 
boys under native policemen to repair 
whatever damage we did, otherwise it would 
have been hopeless to try to cross those 
bridges on our way back. 

The Government officials at all the stations 
received us with true African hospitality, 
and had it not been for their generous help 
and directions we should never have got 
through to Mzimba. 

At one desolate place in the bush, a group 
of young girls and men passcd us on their way 
to dance at a great ‘‘ beer drink’ given by 
the chief of one of the scattered villages. 

None of them wore any sort of covering 
save the most wonderful ornaments otf 
brass and beadwork. 

Their necks were elongated from having 
worn great collars of brass since childhood, 
and their ankles and arms were encased in 
brass bracelets that shone in the strong 
sunlight. Their heads were bound with 
bands of beadwork—Salome-fashion, and 
they also wore bead body-belts and short 
sporrans. 

When we passed their village the entire 
population rushed out and followed the car, 
making the weirdest sounds of welcome by 
violent waggling of their tongues against 
the roofs of their mouths. They laughed and 
screamed with excitement, waving their 
arms over their heads at us. It appeared 
that they had not seen a car up there for 
years. 

Sometimes the bush completely took 
possession of the road and all semblance 
of a track disappeared. One simply drove 
on blindly, judging where the road should be 
by noticing where trees had been cut down. 

At one part driving became a most 
exciting obstacle race between tree-stumps 
three or four feet high that had not been up- 
rooted, and barely allowed the passage of a 
car between them. Farther on, where a 
bridge had entirely collapsed and the natives 
were making a deviation, I actually had to 
stop the car in the middle of a desperately 
steep hill wh.le they cut down the trees in 
front of us to let us through. 

There were, too, nasty patches of loose 
sand that were most unpleasant, as poor 
“ Lizzie’ either slipped and skidded in all 
directions or else sank in up to her axles and 


WITH 


had to be hauled out by Guy and the two 
patient “ boys.” 

The places I hated most of all, though, so 
far as driving was concerned, were steep 
descents where the rains had rushed down 
the rough drains on either side and widened 
them into dykes or ditches six 
feet deep and several broad, 
at thesame time narrowing the 
road until the wheels of the car 
would barely keep the bumpy 
track. Here one just set one’s 
teeth and prayed ! 

That night we slept at a 
lonely mission station across 
the border in Northern 
Rhodesia, and turned up at 
Mzimba in triumph next day. 
We had a great welcome, 
though the station was hugely 
surprised to see us, as we were 
only the second car to get so 
far north since the war. The 
usual route is by steamer up to 
the north end of the lake and 
thence five days in a machila, 
trekking through the bush 
inland, 

We had had no sort of 
engine trouble all the way 
up, and the old car’s heart 
must have rejoiced at our praise of her. 

The rough track we had followed so long 
only went on a few miles farther, and then 
ended in the blue, all communication with 
Karonga, the only other station in Nyasa- 
land to the north, having to be made by 
machila or bush-car (a sort of rickshaw). 

« Lizzie” ran well all the way home except 
for some anxiety about the possibility of a 
front wheel coming off ; a native mechanic 
had screwed it on too tight and broken nearly 
all the ballsin the raceinside. However, when 
we got as far south as Dedza we managed to 
borrow another one, so all went well. 

Perhaps the most vivid memory of the 
whole fortnight is that of a dance by 
Angoni warriors in their own country. 

It was at Dowa we were lucky enough to 
see it—the place of the wonderful garden. 

It was a most barbaric sunset that night, 
a glory of orange and gold and flame. As 
we drove up to the Boma, all of a sudden 
there came a jingle of bells, a furious hand- 
clapping, and stamping of many feet. 

“ It’s the Angoni dancing,’’ we were told. 
“Would you like to see it?” 


Mrs. Mabel Holyoake. 
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Eagerly we followed the Resident out on 
to a great open space of short grass and 
tumbled granite rocks. And there we beheld 
the weirdest spectacle. 

Even now, I have only a blurred impres- 
sion of waving plumes and leopard skins, 
wondrous beadwork, flying 
figures, and the glint of that 
dying sun on the naked steel 
of great spears and knives 
and axes. 

The warriors gave a mighty 
shout as we came towards 
them, and advanced to meet 
us in a dense line, with an 
extraordinary high-stepping 
action, knees bent and lifted 
high. Then came acrash that 
seemed to shake the ground 
as the naked feet, with their 
bells and heavy anklets, came 
down all together in perfect 
time. 

They sang as they danced 
and the women clapped, and 
the singing and clapping had a 
strange lilt and rhythm that 
haunted one long afterwards. 

They were all quite naked 
save for their barbaric trap- 
pings. 

The women wore. beads, anklets and 
bracelets of ivory, and brilliant sashes of 
blue or scarlet. The men were magnificent 
fellows. 

They wore plumes of cocks’ feathers on 
their heads, body-belts of many-coloured 
beadwork, and plumes on their elbows and 
knees. Round their waists were kilts 
made of tails of wild cats of all sizes, and 
they carried great cowhide shields and huge 
spears or axes. They looked like statues 
of bronze, and the whole strange scene 
reminded me of a chapter from one of 
Rider Haggard’s books. 

When we got home “ Lizzie ’’ had covered 
nearly seven hundred miles over roads that 
were often no roads at all, with a heavy 
load, and under most difficult climatic 
conditions. 

Sometimes, in the days when I drove 
luxurious cars over British roads, I may 
have laughed at “ Lizzie’s”’ sisters. If so, 
1 now humbly apologize, for I shall never 


forget how gallantly the old car took us 
into the wilds and bri 
again. 


ought us safely home 


THE 
FAITHFUL 


BURGLAR. 


LUMBER CAMP 
in the wilds 
of central Can- 

ada is hardly 
the place in which one 
would expect to hear 
the strains of ‘‘ Faust” 
or “Il Trovatore.” 
The rugged timber- 
hewer appreciates 
music; his eyes will 
sparkle and his feet 
pound the uneven floor 
of the bunk-house when 
the gramophone gets 
going, but his voice is 
like the voice of a 
corncrake—and he knows it. 

The whistled strains of an operatic air, 
therefore, caused me to search for the classic 
musician from my bunk in Ray _ Bell's 
tie-ccamp at Shabaqua, Ontario, where’ I 
had just obtained a job as a loader. I 
located him at last—a_broad-shouldered, 
pleasant-featured fellow of twenty-five or 
so, stripped to singlet and mackinaws and 
apparently alone in his world of music, 
totally disregarding the absorbed poker- 
players and vociferous teamsters who filled 
the rest of the bunk-house. 

Catching my eye, he smiled and came 
towards me. 

“Old Country?” he asked, exposing 
the lack of two front teeth as he grinned. 
Thereupon I told him all about my 
wanderings in Canada and elsewhere, and 
we speedily: became fast friends. During 
the ensuing bitter evenings, Joe Clarke, 
ex-soldier and ex-burglar—according to hs 
own story—became my faithful mate. 

A dismal winter was cheered by his hearty 
good-fellowship and numberless reminiscences 
of one Dan Lally, of the Notts and Derbys, 
Joe’s old regiment. 

The man was a born raconteur, and seemed 
to enjoy the telling of his stories as much as 
I did listening to them. 

There were three things at which Joe 
excelled : he had no peer in my varied ex- 
perience at relating a graphic and humorous 
story; he was a past-master at dodging 
any kind of work; and he was a peculiarly 
staunch friend—emphatically the type of 
man who never lets a pal down. 

“Your grip, I guess, Joe,"’ a teamster 
told him, handing over a smart leather 
suitcase. Jove chuckled and confided to me 
the history of that suitcase. He was in his 
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A very remarkable little story. 
student of psychic phenomena,” writes | Jove, 
may find it commonplace, 
but to me it is one of the strangest 
experiences of a by no means uneventful | 
life. The narrative is true in every detail.” 


cups, it appeared, in 
a waterside den at 
Fort William, when he 
heard of Ray Bell's call 
for bushmen, and 
unsteadily responded. 

“Line upat the depot 
with your grips, all 
who can sling an axe 
and want work,” the 
contractor had said, and 
who boasted that 
when his coat was 
buttoned his port- 
manteau was locked, 
marched forthwith into 
Fort William's largest 
hotel, strode boldly upstairs past the clerk, 
and came down with the first piece of 
baggage he could lay hands on. 

Let me state here and now that I make no 
excuse for writing of one who professed to 
the craft of burglarizing. In the white 
wilderness, far from the comforts of what 
men call civilization, standards of conduct 
are different, and one judges a mate by 
his innate worth, not by the doubtful past 
of which he speaks in the s:lent hours. 

Joe was a man of intellect, of that strange 
breed the Liverpool-Irish. He was well 
read, and possessed a remarkable personality. 
A keen sense of humour had been the key- 
note of his many adventures. On one 
occasion, he told me, he was arrested on 
suspicion of having tampered with auto- 
matic slot machines, and a detective promised 
him a short sentence if he would ‘ blow 
the gaff ”’ and explain hs methods of working. 

Joe happened to have an electric tattoo ng 
outfit in his possession, and he diligently 
demonstrated to the astounded officer how 
the needle was worked round and round the 
lock until it became detached from the 
machine! Such an absurd method would 
have taken years and scores of needles, 
but the detective was gulled to the extent 
of getting Clarke ‘ bound over.’ 

The spring sun was melting the snow and 
making us restless when my old friend and 
1 hit the trail for Stanley Junction, the 
nearest railway station on the Port Arthur 
and Duluth line. Unfortunately, we had 
to wait three hours for our train, and as 
prohibition was not then in force Joe 
occupied himself so busily that he finally 
offered to fight the conductor for his fare 
and settled the argument by falling off 
the train within five miles of Fort William. 
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“Catching my eye, he smiled and came towards me” 
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He was picked uP unconscious by the police, 
and spent a lonely night in the cells. 

I left Clarke in a Chinese boarding-house 
very early one morning a few days after the 
foregoing events. He had spent the night 
reciting excerpts from ‘‘ The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” to the audible annoyance of the 
occupants of adjacent rooms. His desire 
for companionship had become such an 
obsession that our parting was positively 
painful. 

At length, loosening his mighty grip upon 
my hand, I made, at his earnest desire, a 


verbal compact with him to the effect that 
whichever of us died first should return to 
the other and tell him of the world beyond. 
What put the idea into his head I cannot 
for the life of me say, but we shook hands 
again over it. For my part, I fear the com- 
pact was made impatiently and lightly 
enough, but Joe—well, Joe, as I have said, 
never let a pal down. That was in April, rgro. 


I went to the Great War with the goth 
Winnipeg Rifles, and had the misfortune 
to be captured by the enemy and sent to a 
war camp, from which I made five attempts 
to escape. My third get-away resulted in 
my capture a few kilometres from -Erkelenz, 
a village near the Dutch frontier, and later 
I was sent to Limburg Lager, Rhineland> 

Here I was awaiting trial in the British 
barrack, where the men were exchanging 
yarns in the region of a lukewarm stove, 
when a familiar name greeted my ears. 

“There was a little chap in our batt. 
named Dan Lally . . .” 


The tale, which I knew by heart, was 
greeted with a burst of laughter. Here, 
surely, was someone who must know my old 
lumber-camp friend Joe Clarke, and I drew 
nearer. Private Billy Matthews, of the 
Notts and Derbys, was embarking upon 
another yarn. 

“ He joined u again with theold regiment, 
he did. A regular lad, he was! Got bowled 
over at Arras while he was reciting Dickens 
to the sergeant! A burglar, he said he'd 
been. Name was Tom Mason in the regiment, 
Joe Clarke in private life.’’ 


“Joe” 


medium. 


I questioned Matthews eagerly, seeking to 
learn more about Clarke, but he could give 
me very little further information. Un- 
fortunately he was what we prisoners called 
“shot in the head ”—somewhat deficient 
mentally—and_ became confused under 
questioning. There seemed to be no doubt 
however, that poor old Joe had been killed 
at Arras. 


One day last September, for no particular 
reason other than curiosity, for I am not a 
convinced believer in the occult, I happened 
to drift into the Spiritualist Church at 
Brixton, London, S.W. The place was 
crowded. The woman speaker concluded 
the service with an exposition of clair- 
voyance, and, to my intense embarrassment, 
singled me out as one who had a being from 
“the other plane ’’ in attendance upon me! 
The lady was, | should explain, a complete 
stranger to me. 

“He is about five feet nine in height,” 
she said, ‘' broad-shouldered and pleasant- 


featured.” Then followed a detailed descrip- 
tion of the face, colour of the eyes, and so 
on. ‘ He is an educated man, with a strong 
personality. 1 feel that he ‘ passed over ’ 
during the war, through a wound in the 
hip.” 

Ta vain I called a mental roll of those of 
my regimental and other chums who had 
pais the sacrifice, and regretfully shook my 

ead. 

The lady was persistent. 

“* He won't go, friend,’’ she said wistfully. 
“You made some compact with him 
regarding the After Life. Now he holds up 
a photograph that appears to be on a post- 
card. It depicts a group of men, one of 


whom is seated. There are trees and some 
sort of a building in the background. Now 
he smiles and fades—he knows that you 
recognize him.” 

I did! 


Joe never let a pal down. 


“THE SIGNALMAN BABOON.” 


HIS story continues to elicit some most 
interesting letters from readers who knew 
Wide and his odd pet. From Johannes- 

burg, South Africa, Mr. T. A. Frost writes: 
“Your story was true in 
every detail. As a small 
boy I used to play about the 
station at Uitenhage, Cape 
Colony, in company with 
others, including my present 
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I have narrated these incidents exactly as 
they occurred, and all names of places and 
people given are correct and can easily be 
ver:tied. As already stated, I am not a 
spiritualist, and it is only thé remarkable 
sequence of coincidences connected with the 
affair that prompts me to set the story down. 
The photograph reproduced I sent to my 
‘mother while at the lumber-camp, and 
presumably it is the one described by the 
medium. As to the compact I made with 
Joe regarding the future lite, 1 have furnished 
the Editor with a list of relations and friends 
to whom I ment.oned it long betore I 
attended the Spiritualist Church, and they 
can testify to this fact. 

And there I must leave the story. The 
student of psychic phenomena may find 
it commonplace, but to me it is one of the 
strangest experiences of a by no means 
uneventful lite. 


and ‘ Jack’ found he could not pull the lever 
back single-handed, he would make a tre- 
mendous fuss until his master came to his 
assistance. The baboon pulled both the Port 
Elizabeth and Graafreniet signals off and put 
them back at danger many times when I passed, 
and I never knew him to 
make the slightest mistake. 
A great deal more could 
have been said concerning the 
animal's sagacity.”’ 


wife, and watch ‘Jacko’ tht ‘ey 

turn the points. Ican still ‘beh tried 

see Mr. Wide standing on eine “THE 

his two stumps at the door =A few wee! 

of the signal - box, and MYSTERIOUS 

‘Jacko’ with his hand on MINE.” 

the lever. At a sign from the rugposet n 

his master the baboon would bear e ateae HERE seems to have 

a unsd ameance tree ahe Scr cat Muse Maen 
> whom he had giver E ORLD 

box. I can also remember actsiee elec “sequels” lately. Here is 


seeing Jacko pushing his 
master home on the trolley 
after the day’s work was 


done.” 
Another South African 
reader, Mr. S. J. Bell, 


writes: “ Iwasa locomotive 
driver stationed at Uitenhage, 
and every word you published 
about ‘ Jack’ was true. Wide 
had quite a family when I 
knew him, and if he tried to 
use his stick on the kiddies 
the baboon would kick up an awful row. When 
the signal wires expanded on hot summer days, 


yy Man was asked in ‘come 
Or seug a trustworthy re 


yet another. Our readers 
will remember “The 
Mysterious Mine,” in which 
a London solicitor set forth 
the curious train of events 
that followed the death of a 
wealthy client. The rogues 
referred to in the annexed 


News—are evidently cither 
the same gang or have 
made a close study of their 
methods, for the modus operandi described are 
practically identical. 
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Through Savage Europe 


RICHARD CARLINE 


In these entertaining articles the well-known artist-traveller describes 


his experiences during a holiday painting tour in the 


, journeying 


in leisurely fashion through picturesque Serbia, Bosnia, and Montenegro. 


Il. 


NE evening I was engaged in painting 

a view of “Golden Sarajevo.” 1 

was thoroughly engrossed in my 

work, when I was disturbed by a 

heated conversation behind my back. “ Be- 
hold, Achmed ! ” said a voice, “ here is the 
English artist! See, he photographs a 

icture !”’ 


““No, Hassan. He is no Englishman ; 


the distance. 


he is American, from London, and those are 
paints that he uses!” 

“Achmed, how many dinars 
think such a painting would cost ? 
price of a pasha's fez?” 

“Allah be praised! The Prophet forbids 
us to possess such accursed things. When 
the mother of my son—a blessing on her 
name !—brought home such a picture as 
that at the beginning of last Feast of 
Ramazan, | threw the accursed thing out 
of the door, together with herself.” 


do you 
The 


Such were the remarks—as far as I could 
understand them—that passed between the 
people who stood behind me, eagerly watch- 
ing every detail of my work. I was sitting 
on a slab of rock on the summit of the 
Castle Hill, with the frowning walls of the 
citadel towering behind me, this being the 
heart of the old Turkish city, originally 
called Bosna-Serai or Palace of Bosna. The 
Castle Hill can be seen in the distance in the 
accompanying 
photograph, 
which shows one 
of the principal 
streets of Sara- 
jevo, withcharac- 
teristic shops 
and Moslem 
children in the 
foreground. 
Down below, 
spreading over 
the plain, lay the 
environs of the 
city, while dotted 
about the hill- 
sides around were 
the picturesque 


homes of the 
Moslem inhabi- 
tants who, 


towards evening, 
after the closing 
of business in 
the bazaars, to’) 
homewards in a 
continual stream up the narrow lanes. The 
old Turkish house shown on the follow- 
ing page, with the minaret of a mosque 
behind it, is a typical example of these 
Moslem homes, with its overhanging eaves 
and plaster walls. 

Each evening I also had wended my way 
up the steep cobbled strects leading to the 
summit in order to paint this view, which was 
indeed a fairy-like scene, with the distant 
blue mountains fading into a sunset sky, and 
the slate roofs of the city mingling with the 
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white minarets and shiny domes of a hundred 
mosques; the whole gradually becoming 
transformed into something magical as the 
approach of dusk brought twinkling lights 
into streets and houses. 

My work was not always attended with 
plain sailing; such an experience as having 
a bucket of water emptied on to my head 
and picture from behind the wall above me 
—an event which occurred on this particular 
evening—was a mere incident. Eventually 
the grinning face of the offender appeared 
above the wall; he was full of apologies on 
finding what havoc he had wrought, which 
was unfortunately of very little help in 
repairing my damaged picture. Some 
minutes later I was once more engrossed in 
my work when I became gradually aware 
of the presence of a stranger who seemed to 
have permanently taken up his position 
behind me: in fact, he was almost leaning 
on my back. Thence he was able to follow 
every touch of my brush or pencil. Presently, 
just as I was completing the painting of a 
couple of Turkish ladies sitting in the fore- 
ground, | was startled by my companion 
violently clapping his hands and barking 
out some word quite unknown to me. At 
first I was nervous, imagining he was telling 
me to stop—possibly because I had inadver- 
tently been depicting members of his own 
harem—but I soon realized that his antics 
meant applause of my efforts, for he suddenly 
held out his hand. requiring me to shake it, 
which gave me the impression that in Bosnia 
painting was regarded in much the same 
light as a conjuring trick. 

Before departing, my friend, speaking in 
German, invited me to pay a visit with him 
the following morning to the house of some 


The house the Author visited. Notice the 
latticed harem windows. 


An old Turkish house in Sarajevo. 


friends. I was naturally glad to have this 

opportunity of visiting a Moslem house, and 

{ accepted the invitation with pleasure, 

regarding it as a form of reward for my 
ibition of painting talent. 

Accordingly next day at the appointed 
hour four of our party—my mother, sister, 
brother, and myself—met my new-found 
friend, and together we walked up the hill 
to the ‘‘ Street of the Parted Ways.” Our 
destination proved to be one of its largest 
houses. A portion of it is shown on the 
left-hand side of the accompanying photo- 
graph ; it appeared to be—as my friend had 
informed me—one of the most magnificent 
in the city. The windows overlooking the 
street were covered with heavy lattice work, 
being those that opened into the harem, for 
they thus enable the inmates to be concealed 
from view without preventing them from 
seeing out. The entrance to the courtyard 
was barred by a huge wooden gate adorned 
with a fantastic knocker. In answer to 
my friend's knock a young man appeared, 
who, before admitting us, called out in a 
Joud voice, warning the women-folk to 
retire to their own apartments. 

At the threshold we were most ceremoni- 
ously received by the young host and 
conducted to a guest-room on the upper 
floor. This apartment revealed a curious 
mixture of st and West—Oriental carpets 
and divans with texts from the Koran hung 
on the walls, contrasting with a thoroughly 
Victorian walnut table and an extraordinary 
medley of French vases and other trifles. 
Coffee was handed round, after which my 
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mother and sister, as a special privilege, 
were invited to visit the harem, which was 
occupied by our host's mother and_ his 
two young sters. These ladies were 
bottled up in a room on the ground floor, 
engaged in making beautiful embroidery 
work on hand looms. They showed the 
utmost inquisitiveness in their reception of 
their two visitors: they not only examined 
all their clothes, but could not refrain from 
pinching them—perhaps to make sure that 
they were of true flesh and blood like 
themselves ! 

Our host mentioned to us that his cousin 
was chief of the local Dervishes and offered 
to conduct us then and there on a visit to 
his monastery. We were overjoyed to 
accept this opportunity of beholding the 
sacred haunts of this most fanatical of 
Moslem sects. Its stone walls were only a 
few yards distant, so within a few moments 
we were standing outside the gate awaiting 
admittance. After a few moments’ dis- 
cussion between our host and the door-keeper, 
we were ushered into a vaulted hall, where 
we awaited the appearance of the Head 
Dervish. We had all formed pictures in our 
minds of a venerable Sheik in tlowing cloak 
with white beard, long nails, and fantastic 
headgear, so were somewhat taken aback 
at the appearance of a youngish man, clean- 
shaven and of sallow complexion, in the 
shirt-sleeves of a very workaday costume. 
He had a peculiar gleam in his dark, brilliant 
eyes, which struck me as indicative of mad- 
ness ; here was obviously a fanatic who could 
be readily worked up into a frenzy. 

Walking across the sunny courtyard, we 
entered the veranda of a gaunt white- 
washed building, through the barred windows 
of which I caught glimpses of the meagre 
stone cells occupied by the other Dervishes. 
Thence we reached the entrance of the 
Mosque, used for the Dervishes’ frenzied 
dance on annual feast days. The walls and 
ceilings were most elaborately decorated in 
colours, being further adorned with numerous 
religious texts, relics, and hanging-lamps. 
The picturesque patterns and colours, 
combined with the musty atmosphere and 
scent, savoured of the mystical and forbidden. 
On the shelf along one wall lay a mass of 
varied objects covered with dust and dirt. 
Chiefly noticeable among them was a pile 
of extraordinary hats mad: of thick white 
felt and shaped like ants’ eggs, some as much 
as two feet in length, and many nearly 
black with dirt and age. 

“ Those,"”” the Dervish informed us, “are 
the turbans of my predecessors, going as 
far back as two hundred year: When a 
Chief Dervish died, his hat was deposited 
here, while his bones were buried in that 
shrine yonder,” and he pointed to a low 
building outside. I peered through its tiny 
windows and beheld a series of large and 
sombre tombs. 


“ This sepulchre,” the Dervish continued, 
directing my attention to a new white tomb 
lying to one side, ‘‘ holds the remains of my 
venerable father, whom I now have the 
honour of succeeding.”” 

When the time came for us to take our 
leave, it seemed like waking from a dream 
to find ourselves passing out into the street 
and everyday life. 

A very different kind of experience befell 
one of our party a few davs later. He 
arrived back very late one evening, looking 
thoroughly tired out, and we were anxious to 
know what had delayed him. 

“Well,” he declared sadly, “it all 
happened just because I was engaged in 
the harmless occupation of painting a street 
scene without permission. I was sitting on 
the river embankment, and just as I was 
putting an important touch to a group of 
figures, I felt a tap on the shoulder and 
turned round to find myself confronting the 
shiny hilt of a sword. Above it was the 
stern * countenance of a policeman. He 
addressed some remarks to me in Serbian, 
which [ could neither follow nor understand. 
After he had repeated them several times, 
resulting in no better show of intelligence 
on my part, I grew so irritated at this inter- 
ruption that I resumed my work, regardless 
of the policeman’s remarks. However, 1 
was abruptly restored to attention by the 
rattling of his sabre, accompanied by a 
clutch which dragged me to my feet and 
made me realize that the man was in earnest. 
I was just able to grab my paints and paper 
before being whisked off down the road. 
We soon arrived at the police station, where 
1 was taken inside and had to wait while my 
new acquaintance had a noisy conversation 
with a few other officials. There followed 
more useless interrogations in Serbian, 
and unsuccessful attempts on my part, 
speaking in German, to demand explanations. 
The matter was then temporarily closed by 
my being deposited in a small empty room, 
and hearing the key turned in the door. 

“Some considerable time elapsed, and I 
was beginning to feel that I was in prison, 
when the door opened and there entered a 
superior official who spoke French. You 
can imagine how relieved I was to hear it. 
He explained that I was charged with having 
been caught painting out of doors without 
permission, having refused to show my 
passport when demanded, and generally 
insulting the dignity of a policeman. How- 
ever, he allowed me to leave under guard 
in order to fetch my passport from the hotel. 
This document satistied the authorities and 
gained for me my liberty.” 

Such unpleasant affairs with the local 
police happened to us only too often. For 
example, not very long after the above 
incident, all of us very nearly suffered a 
repetition of the experience. We were 
making an excursion outside the town and, 
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as it was extremely hot, resolved to bathe 
in the river at any suitable place some 
distance out. Presently we reached a fine 
old Turkish bridge called the ‘‘ Goats’ 
Bridge,” spanning a lovely shady pool in 
the river. We were delighted with the 
spot, the beauty of which, together with the 
magnificence of the surrounding mountainous 
scenery, can be gauged from the accompany- 
ing photograph, 
and after select- 
ing secluded 
spots amid the 
bushes, we re- 
tired to don 
our bathing 
costumes. 

We had not 
been _ enjoying 
our bathe for 
long before a 
small troop of 
soldiers passed 
across the bridge. 
They halted, and 
a corporal, lean- 
ing over the 
parapet, shouted 
out something to 
us in Serbian. 
We were too 
busy to trouble 
greatly as to 
what he was 
saying, and it 
was only when 
he grew irate 
that I tried to 
explain that we 
were English and 
did not under- 
stand him. How- 
ever, the party 
persisted in 


their mad haste to get away. Our guards’ 
attention was now distracted from us; 
they raced off in hot pursuit of these new 
offenders. This gave us our opportunity, 
and without waiting for permission, we all 
slipped off up a side-track through bushes 
and undergrowth. 

The path led us up to the back of the old 
city on the Castle Hill, and when we finally 


reached’ the 
summit we felt 
we were safe 


and might com- 
mence to enjoy 
in tranquillity 
the picnic sup- 

er we had 
rought out with 
us. We never 
learnt why 
bathing in the 
river was for- 
bidden. 

Some time 
later we had an 
encounter witha 
Bosnian peasant 
that might have 
proved _ serious, 
It happened 
when we were 
wandering on 
foot through 
some of the 
wilds. It was 
late afternoon, 
and we had just 
left a picturesque 
village where we 
had _ rested 
during the heat 
of midday. Be- 
fore its  stee, 
wooden Toots 
and white walls 


remaining, and 

made such 

menacing ges- The picturesque “ Goats’ Bridge,” where Mr. Carline’s 
ticulations that party met with a curious adventure. 


we decided we 

might as well land and dress ourselves 
again. Thereupon a couple of the soldiers, 
drawing their bayonets, came down to 
the shore and received us as we landed, 
mounting guaril over us the whole time we 
were dressing. Not content with spoiling 
our bathe, they would scarcely permit us 
to complete our toilets satisfactorily before 
marching the whole party—my mother and 
sister included—like a group of convicts 
down the dusty road towards Sarajevo. 
Two of the soldiers were detailed to act as 
anescort, while the rest of the troop continued 
their march in the opposite direction. 

As we approached the town we suddenly 
observed, a little way ahead, a couple of 
naked boys scrambling out of the water and 
up the bank, abandoning their clothes in 


had completely 
disappeared 
from view, my 
brother stopped 
in order to make a sketch of the scene, 
while the rest of us—my mother, sister, and 
myself—wandered on ahead, finally choosing 
a quiet spot on the far side of a hedge in 
which to await my brother. On the slope 
of a hillock across the road a small boy was 
looking after a herd of cows. Suddenly 
stones began to fall around us, and looking 
up I observed the small boy in the act of 
picking up a further collection of ammunition. 
I stood up and shouted to him, but did not 
succeed in damping his ardour, for a further 
volley of stones came over the hedge, one of 
them actually striking my mother. I was 
very indignant over this, and making up my 
mind to give him a lesson, I picked up my 
stick and pursued him over the brow of the 
hill till he suddenly dropped, weeping and 
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A group of Bosnian peasants at a wayside spring. 


frightened. No good would have come of 
trying to mete out further punishment, so 
I strode back up the road. 

A moment or two later I heard shouts 
behind me, and, turning round, beheld a 
burly peasant followed by his still more burly 
wife. Imagining in my righteous anger that 
they were perhaps commiserating with me 
for the annoyance caused by the little boy’s 
evil ways I did not halt, but pursued my way 
leisurely. However, the tone of their shouts 
soon made it clear that they were more angry 
with me than pleased. They proved to be 
the parents of the small boy, who, having 
observed the scene from the fields where 
they were working, were under the impres- 
sion that I had been trying to murder him. 
The peasant soon overtook me, and J found 
myself facing a middle-aged man with dark 
face and heavy black beard, his large 
crimson turban denoting him to be a 


Christian. He seized me roughly by the 
shoulder, shouting the words ‘ Polizei! 
Polizei!’’ the equivalent of ‘“‘ Police- 
station.” Hearing this I was somewhat 


taken aback. He could not understand 
my German—indeed, he was much too 
excited to listen to any explanation at all, 
as was his wife, who now also arrived, panting 
for breath; while I could not understand 
their Serbian, which made me realize that 
were I to accompany them to their village 
“ Polizei,” I should have no means of 
explaining matters nor defending myself. 
Thus I would have the whole village in arms 
against me, and might consider myself lucky 
wen I reached the security of some filthy 
cell. 

My predicament seemed serious, for both 


the man and his 
wife were in a 
violent rage. The 
man was at least 
twice as big and 
strong as I, while 
his wife was as 
good as any man 
or bulk and 
strength. The 
man, moreover, 
brandished an 
enormous wooden 
club, with which 
he now threatened 
to beat me, while 
the amiable lady 
tried to pull my 
arms out of their 
sockets. 

The unequal 
battle was cer- 
tainly developing 
against me, when 
the small boy 
Sppeared-—s tilt 
whim pering—and, 
seeking shelter in 
his mother’s skirts, poured forth a torrent 
of words, which fortunately for me must 
have contained the real truth of the story, 
for on hearing it the parents’ fury became 
visibly weakened. At the same time my 
brother also appeared, followed by my 
mother and sister. I seized the opportunity 
to wrench myself free from the man, while 
my brother faced the woman. They struggled 
to detain me, but now they were not quite 


A Christian peasant’s cottage. 
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A Bosnian mother and child. 


so sure of themselves, and must have felt 
that the odds had become too even. 
Eventually we succeeded in pursuing our 
way up the road, with nothing worse than a 
bombardment of abuse hurled after us. 

We generally found that Serbian and 
Bosnian peasants were both friendly and 
courteous, so long as their parental suscepti- 
bilities were not touched, as may be seen 
from the happy group of peasants shown in 
a photograph on the previous page, which 
was taken at a wayside spring on the road 
through Bosnia. 

Another photograph shows the cottage of 
a Christian peasant, at one of the tiny 
villages we visited, where we were received 
most hospitably and regaled with tankards 
of fresh milk. The villages are very small, 
seldom composed of more than two or three 
such huts, their steep wooden roofs blackened 
with exposure. In this particular household, 
the father of the family was busy all day in 
building himself a new house on the site 
of his threshing floor, while the women 
stayed at home attending to household 
duties, grinding corn in the mill, or drying 
maize. The only light that penetrated the 
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interior of the hut came from the open 
doors, as can be seen from the lower 
photograph, which gives a good idea of the 
primitive comforts of the living room. At 
the back a charcoal fire smouldered beneath 
an enormous fireplace, while to one side a 
rickety ladder led up to a small upper 
room, used in ordinary circumstances for 
weaving, but on the floor of which eiderdown 
quilts or mattresses were laid out for sleeping 


on. 

My brother and I both made sketches of 
the interior, which entertained the women 
and children greatly, especially when they 
discovered that their own portraits were 
being drawn. The originality of this enter- 
tainment, however, was completely eclipsed 
when they found themselves later being 
“shot at’ by the camera, a novelty they 
had never before experienced. One of the 
resulting snapshots is also reproduced, 
showing a mother and child at the back of 
the hut. 

The scenery hereabouts was grand in the 
extreme, great masses of rocky mountain 
rising one above the other, some barren, 
others covered with pine. The rays of the 
declining sun would now and then burst upon 
the peaks, lighting them with a glory of 
colour, while occasionally the songs of 
shepherds would echo across the crags and 
boulders and through the rugged ravines. 

The romance of these wilds seemed to 
lure us on, beckoning us to explore more 
fully their hidden fastnesses, which are 
sometimes the haunts of wolves, bears, and 
brigands. 


(To be continued.) 


A cottage interior. 
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“Panther killing 
plenty peoples; 

think he is a 
devil and can’t be oy 
shot.” This was 
the formidable 
beast two British 


sportsmen went 
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sacrificed a goat to 
the gods in order to 
avert the wrath of 
the four-footed de- 
mon. “ The story is 
quite true,” writes 
the Author, “but 
I have changed the 


after, while the ILLUSTRATED BY mames of the 
terrified villagers E PRATER. men concerned.” 
sighed relief. ‘‘ Now, you old grouser, what 


looking Hercules, with the 
features of a Viking and a thick 
crop of tousled hair, struggled from under 
the mosquito curtains of a camp bed. “ Did 
ou hear that solitary jackal last night ? 

e was all round the camp making a devil 
of a row, so, according to native super- 
stition, we shall have no luck to-day.” 

“Confound the luck!” growled Daunt. 
“YT want my chota. Boy! Where are you ? 
Bring my tea.” 

The first speaker, a wiry man of thirty- 
five, was sitting on an uncompromisin, 
“ Roorkee” chair, as with good-humoure 
tolerance he watched his younger and 
temporarily fractious companion fixing up 
a long one in which to spread himself. 
These sunburnt, big-hearted chums, who 
swore by or at each other with complete 
indifference and equal understanding, were 
shooting in a native State in Central India— 
tigers for choice, but incidentally anything 
else that came their way. 

The camp consisted of two beds in the 
open and a couple of small tents pitched 
under a huge banyan tree, with a third 
standing at some distance for the servants. 
Long shadows gave protection from a hot 
weather sun, as yet scarcely a yard above 
the horizon. 

“Master's tea ready,” said the smiling 
Chinna Swami, who appeared. dressed in 
spotless white, bearing a tray, on which 
everything seemed eclipsed by an enormous 
teapot. 

“That's better. Now, boy, get my 
cigarettes, then go to blazes till I call you.” 

“Yes, sar. Master telling bath time, I 
bringing.” 

Daunt drank several cups of tea and 


se ORNING, Daunt, old son,” called 
Marriott cheerily, as a sleepy- 


about the jackal ? ’’ he said. ‘I heard him 
all right, and I fancy there was a panther 
somewhere around scaring the life out of 
him.”” Then he added half musingly : 
““ What a funny old bean you are, Marriott ! 
I believe you'd stake your bottom dollar on 
a native superstition.” 

“Well, I know it is a jolly bad sign, 
anyway,” growled Marriott. 

Suddenly Daunt sat up alertly, for a quiet 
voice behind his chair murmured despon- 
dently : “‘ Sahib, gara hua.”” A well-trained 
English servant would have said: ‘‘I beg 
your pardon, sir, but the young buffalo 
which you tied up as a bait in the jungle 
last night has been killed by some wild 
animal.’ The Indian, while equally civil, 
was briefer, and expressed the same thing 
in three words. 

“Ha! What about your luck now?” 
cried Daunt. 

Marriott smiled. ‘‘ We'll see,’’ he said, 
and added in Hindustani: ‘‘ Come in front, 
Ramana. Which kill was it?” 

A lean, dried-up little Indian, dressed in 
a loin-cloth and a very large and ancient 
shooting coat, came from behind the two 
chairs as silently as he had arrived. ‘ The 
one by the water-hole in the nullah near 
Gopalpet, Sahib,’’ he replied. 

“What was it?’ interposed Daunt. 

“ Only a panther.’’ Then, more hopefully : 
“ But is he a very big one, Sahib; a small 
panther could not have killed the buffalo 
which we tied up.” 

“Any news of the other kills ? 

“Yes, Sahib; none have been touched.” 

“Well, Mafriott, a beat ? What do you 
think?” 

“Yes, I'm on; but I don’t understand 
how he got his reports in so early. There is 


something up.” Then, speaking again in 
Hindustani, Marriott asked: ‘ Anything 
wrong, Ramana?” 

“‘What would be wrong, Sahib?” 

“Very well; send for beaters. Tell Man 
Singh that we shall want the rifles, and warn 
Akbar Ali to have both ponies ready by 
ten and to send their feed on with the 
syces.”” 

“The shikari brightened up considerably, 
salaamed, and glided off. 

“ Funny little chap, that,” said Marriott. 
“ T’ll bet he has something on his mind, but 
he won’t let on.” 

“* Oh, he always looks like a funeral when 
he is specially keen.” 

“*T knew we should have no luck,’ con- 
tinued Marriott; ‘‘ I had tremendous hopes 
of that nullah. There were old tiger-pugs 
in it, and the villagers swore that a tiger 
often drank at the water-hole. Now he 
can’t be anywhere near, or that panther 
would not have been about.” 

“Oh, that’s all right! "’ cried Daunt. 
“ I want a panther skin, anyway.” 

Before long Akbar Ali, a smart pensioned 
rough-rider of a Pathan cavalry regiment, 
came to Daunt and, saluting, said: ‘* Sahib, 
will you drive to the shoot in the fonga ? 
Marriott Sahib’s pony has dropped a shoe, 
and the road is stony.” 

“There you are, Daunt,”’ Marriott called 
from his tent, splashing in his bath as he 
spoke. ‘“ The bad luck is beginning! Now 
we shall have to jolt for six miles in that 
beastly tonga, or else walk.” 

“We? Tlikethat! I sce myself walking! 
My gee is all right, so I'll ride; but you can 
go in the fonga, and I shall love watching 
you bump, dear boy.” And Daunt grinned 
as he nodded acquiescence to Akbar Ali. 
Then he added: “ Poor old chap, you are 
quite right ; you'll have absolutely no luck 
to-day, all through that wretched jackal ! 
Chinna Swami, bring my bath.” 

“ Bringing, sar! ’’ came the response from 
the far-off tent, but others—two villagers— 
did the “ bringing,” as is the custom in 
India. Then Chinna Swami began arrang- 
ing things, conversing the while as was his 
wont. 

“What shirt Master wear?” 

““Oh, any old shirt.” 

“Master going shitkar ? Master hear that 
panther done kill plenty peoples ? ”’ 

Daunt looked up sharply.  ‘‘ What's 
that ? he demanded. 

“That panther, he killing plenty peoples 
Gopalpet, before he eating plenty another 
village. Last night everybody doing puja. 
Praying every time that panther eating 
Master's gara only." 

“Is this true, Chinna Swami ?’’ asked 
Daunt, eagerly. 

‘Of course, it is more or less true,” 
Marriott chipped in as, with a towel round 
his waist, he joined the other two. “I 
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thought it was strange that the news of 
the kills was in so soon, I don't believe they 
tied up anywhere else.” 

Chinna Swami wagged his head in approval 
of this guess, and Daunt asked him why 
Ramana had said nothing about the man- 
killing. 

“That patel (village head-man) of Gopak- 
pet, he very liar man, sar; hetelling Ramana 
to say ‘tiger’ to Master. Perhaps thinking 
Master no want shoot panther, because 
Ramana he saving no good Master shooting, 
plenty too much jungle.” 

“Is that a fact, boy, or are you very liar 
man?” 

‘No, sar; I never telling Master lie.” 

“ Ramana!" shouted Daunt. 

“ Huzoor!"’ came immediate reply from 
the tent which Chinna Swami had just left, 
and Ramana approached. 

“Ramana, what is this about this panther 
being a man-eater ? ” asked Marriott. 

“It is true, Sahib. He has carried off 
several children during the last ten days. 
He used to take goats and dogs, and the 
Gopalpet villagers often tried to kill him, 
but always failed. Now he is carrying off 
children, and they think he is a devil dis- 
guised, and can't be killed. They do not 
want to openly ask you to shoot him, for 
fear of retaliation should you also fail. So 
when tying up bait I was to pretend I 
was tying for a tiger. All the other kills 
were brought in last night, and a goat 
sacrificed as a peace-offering in case the 
panther should prove to be a devil.” 

Ramana told all this shamefacedly ; then, 
putting his hands together and bowing his 
head, he added: ‘Sahib, pardon. I 
thought only of the children.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Daunt in 
quick sympathy; then he added in English 
to Marriott: ‘It's rotten luck about those 
poor kiddies; we must get the brute.” 

“Yes, we must,” replied Daunt. ‘ Inci- 
dentally it is lucky for you, old son, that you 
are rather full grown. It was probably the 
child-killer that frightened the jackal last 
night—and you slept on the outside bed!” 
Turning to the sizkari he went on, ‘ All 
tight, Ramana. Have plenty of beaters and 
we'll get the beast. Don’t you worry.” 

“Very good, Sahib; they will be ready 
by eleven o'clock. The Gopalpet people will 
be afraid, so I'll get the men from other 
villages. We shall want about seventy-five.” 

“What is the jungle like?’ asked Daunt. 

“Tt was burnt a month ago, Sahib, so 
beating will be easy." 

At about ten o'clock Marriott settled 
himself in the much-abused fonga beside 
Daunt, who drove, and the two orderlies, 
Akbar Ali and Man Singh, climbed in behind 
with luncheon basket, ritles and cartridges. 
The tonga maintained its reputation for dis- 
comfort as it lurched and bumpcd for about 
three miles down a track which led through 
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hedgeless fields. Later the road entered 
the jungle and became tortuous as it avoided 
trees, but the fonga held together, and 
finally landed its bruised and battered 
occupants safely at Gopalpet. 

“The beaters all here, Ramana ? ” asked 
Marriott, as he crawled out backwards 
from his place beside Daunt. 

, Sahib, and we have tied up the 
(string-bottomed seats for tying 


in trees). 
Gopalpet village consisted of some twenty 


mud huts thatched with palm leaves. Each 
hut stood in its own little enclosure of rough 
palisade and thorn scrub, erected as pro- 
tection from four-footed marauders. On the 
village green, half buried in the exposed 
roots of an enormous pepul tree, stood a 
four-foot-high figure of some Hindu deity. 
The figure of the god had originally stood 
out in high relief from a big flat stone, but 
was now entirely buried under four or five 
inches of the red paint with which the 
faithful of generations had smeared it. The 
thickness of the paint told the age of the 
stone, for the worshippers of a small village 
are few, and each one adds only the merest 
smudge of red with the tip of the finger. 
Marriott, without looking in the direction 
of the god, called Daunt’s attention to the 
signs around it of recent special worship, 
which confirmed the story of the sacrifice 
of the previous night. These signs and the 
anxiety on the faces of the women who 
crowded inquisitively into the gaps in the 
palisades, brought home to the two men the 
Meaning to the villagers of the loss of the 
children and the reality of their fears for 
the remaining little naked urchins of both 
sexes who were playing unheedingly within 
easy reach of the surrounding jungle. 

The beaters sat in groups under the trees, 
but no Gopalpet men were there, those being 
superstitiously afraid of seeming to take 
part in any action against the dreaded devil- 
panther. Ramana, assisted by the patel, 
who had no children, explained the contours 
of the jungle and how he proposed beating. 

The most reliable men were picked as 
“‘stops,” to be posted in trees chosen to 
form two converging lines—wide apart in 
the vicinity of the probable lair of the 
panther, and narrowing to the point where 
the guns were waiting. oy roma 
quiet till the beat has peak them. 
before then, any big game should try oe 
walk out of the guiding lines, they turn it 
by tapping a branch with a stick or by 
making any other noise sufficient to catch 
its attention. The animal avoids the sound 
and so is guided to the guns. The beaters 
waited in the village till all was ready, the 
rest following Ramana and a local tracker. 

The jungle was bare of all foliage, the hot 
sun and burning winds having stripped the 
branches clean. The sun's perpendicular 
rays cast innumerable criss-cross shadows 
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on ground strewn with fallen leaves of all 
shades of gold and brown. 

For half a mile or more the little band 
crept along silently, stepping with the 
utmost caution to avoid the dried teak 
leaves, which cracked like pistol shots if 
trodden upon. Presently Ramana stopped 
and pointed up into a tree in which the frst 
machan had been deftly concealed. The 
two guns drew lots; Daunt won, and 
climbed into the tree. Marriott was taken 
to the next machan, fifty paces off. Then 
began the inevitable wait in intolerable heat 
while the “stops ’’ were being placed and 
the beaters marshalled to complete the 
hemming-in of the panther. At last a 
distant call sounded and was quickly answered * 
by another. Then a faint babel of shouting 
began—the beat had started ! 

The two guns pulled themselves together, 
glanced across at each other, nodded 
acknowledgment that they were sitting 
up and taking notice, then settled to the 
most intent scrutiny of the jungle in the 
direction of the advancing beat. The volume 
of sound varied as the beaters topped a rise 
or entered a ravine, but very gradually it 
crept nearer. Suddenly, perhaps a hundred 
and fifty yards away, a teak leaf creaked, 
then after an appreciable wait another and 
another. Something that sounded like a 
bison or an elephant came crashing through 
the jungle straight for the machans, and, 
when within thirty yards, saw them and rose, 
flying overhead with a lov ely flash of colour 
—only a peafowl! Others followed, all 
making the same bustle and noise. Then a 
pair of jackals slipped silently past, eyes 
anxious and ears cocked, the little heads 
turning this way and that, but never 
looking up. Next something heavy broke 
a branch a short distance off, came on 
steadily as if thoroughly knowing its own 
mind, and passed under Marriott's tree; it 
was a splendid boar. A sambur doe and 
her fawn appeared next, picking their 
way daintily, eyes, nose, and ears all 
doing full duty. Then, for quite a long 
spell, all was silent except the beat, which 
had come within some two hundred yards 
and was making an unearthly din. Suddenly 
the watchers became aware of a stealthy 
movement, so slight, yet so absorbing, that 
even the pandemonium of the beaters 
seemed as nothing. The hearts of the two 
men began to thump, rifles were gripped, 
and eyes strained. Another slight rustle 
and it appeared—a mongoose ! 

Again they looked towards the beaters, 
and gasped as they suddenly realized that 
the panther for which they had waited and 
watched so caretully was there, standing 
right in the open! Neither dared move. 
Each held his breath. How had the beast 
got there? Where had he come from, and 
when?) It was Daunt’s shot—the panther 
was in his area—but it seemed to be looking 
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“The panther was there, standing right in the open!” 
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straight at him. He wished Marriott would 
shoot, but knew that nothing wou!d induce 
that sportsman to poach, so he must wait. 
The panther was beautiful in his compact 
strength and litheness. His skin appeared 
verfectly groomed, the white so white, the 
black and yellow so shiny and bright. His 
head was well set on his powerful neck, his 
jaws slightly open, as if he felt the heat in 
a mild, comfortable way. He seemed abso- 
lutely unconcerned at the noise of the beat, 
and took no pains to conceal himself. After 
what seemed an interminable time he looked 
round lazily towards the slowly approaching 
beaters, who were still out of sight through 
the screen of tree-truiuks and undergrowth. 
This gave Daunt the chance for which he 
had waited, and slowly he raised his ritle. 

Before he had got it to his shoulder a 
“stop futy yards back began tapping, 
and the panther started forward at a trot. 
Daunt fired. The beast growled its acknow- 
ledgment of a hit and went down, lving still. 
Daunt breathed again; the tension was 
over. He heard Marriott's ‘* Good man!” 
in gentle congratulation. He had got the 
baby-killer! But what was all this tapping ? 
It had become insistent, and was presently 
taken up by several other ‘‘ stops.’" Some- 
one called “ Hut! Hut!” (‘Get back !’’) 
Evidently something was trying to get 
through. Both men strained their eves to 
see what it was. At last Daunt spotted a 
big black bear bobbing up and down the 
line, frantically trying to find a way through 
the beat, which was slowly forcing him 
nearer and nearer to the spot whence had 
sounded the report, and which the bear 
instinctively recognized as the danger-point. 

Suddenly Marriott called out : ‘‘ Mark your 

anther!’ and immediately fired. Daunt 
looked down just in time to see the panther 
disappear behind a rock in the direction of 
the beaters. Both men shouted a warning, 
and the beat ceased like magic. In a flash 
every man was up in the small top branches 
of the tree nearest him, the bear rushed 
joyfully under them to safety, and a breath- 
less silence followed. Then, after a long 
interval of extreme tension, a voice called : 
“Here he is!’’ The strain eased audibly 
in the rustle of branches as each individual 
turned towards the tree from which the 
welcome information had come. 

“Ts he dead ?” asked Marriott. 
“No; he is lying down, but he is moving 
his head.” 

“That is what he was doing when I called 
you, Daunt,”” said Marriott.‘ Directly 1 
spoke he was up and off like a streak of 
lightning. I don’t think [ hit him.” 

“Sahib, he has gone!” the voice called 
again. 

“Which way?” 

“Away from you.” 

“Well, Daunt, what about it ? ” 

“Come on down, and let's have a drink. 


AGAZINE. 


I'm parched,” was the reply, and the two 
men climbed down and stretched themselves. 

“‘ Bad luck losing that bear,” said Daunt, 
sitting down. 

“Worse luck having to walk up this pan- 
ther. I funk a wounded panther like blazes.” 

“So do I, so we'll treme together. Ob, 
here's Ramana. There you are, Ramana, 
that is where he fell.” 

Daunt tossed a small stone on to the 
spot, and gratefully took the drink which 
Marriott passed him. Ramana and the 
tracker examined the ground carefully ; 
then Kamana said confidently: “ He is not 
dead yet, he will live till to-morrow,” 
adding, after a pause, ‘‘ Come along, Sahib ; 
he won't be far eff.” 

Akbar Ali and Man Singh joined them, 
and all six formed up. The tracker and 
Ramana crept along, stooping over the 
hard ground to find and point out to each 
other the apparently invisible trail: Mar- 
riott and Daunt walked on either side with 
rifles ready and eyes everywhere, while the 
two orderlies, carrying loaded second rifles, 
closed in behind, gazing searchinyly over 
the two stooping backs. Each man advanced 
as silently as his ability permitted, and every 
now and then a movement in a tree indi- 
cated that the beater or ‘stop’ was 
watching progress from above. 

Some three hundred yards had thus been 
covered when the two trackers stopped with 
a sudden intake of breath and began peering 
about uneasily. 

“What's up?” whispered Daunt. 

“He lay here, Sahib, and has only just 
gone. He'll be quite close,”” Ramana replied, 
without taking his eves off the jungle in 
front of him. 

They all looked anxiously for the beast, 
but saw nothing. 

“Hfow do you know he is so close?” 
asked Daunt. 

Ramana picked up a leaf with a tiny 
smear of dry blood on it, anc handed it to 
Daunt, though scarcely for a second relaxing 
his scrutiny of the jungle in front of him. 
“ That blood was wet when we saw it first. 
It would dry in a very few seconds, and is 
dry now.”” 

“There he is,” said the tracker quite 
evenly, but without pointing. 

“ Where?" came involuntarily from both 
ishmen. 

The tracker never moved, but kept his 
eves glued on one spot. Each followed the 
direction of his gaze. Everything was black 
dotted with yellow or yellow dotted with 
black—even the tree trunks seemed speckled 
—while clear vision was obstructed by thin, 
thorny, straggling undergrowth — which 
seemed to blur focus. Suddenly Ramana 
whispered: ‘ Yes; there he is, twenty paces 
off, between those two palas trees. He is 
lying ready to spring, facing us. Don’t go 
any closer or he will charge. Shoot, Sahib!” 


Marriott whispered: ‘‘ Take the shot, 
Daunt.” 

** No, old chap, you shoot and I'll cover.” 

“ Hang it, man, I can’t see him!” growled 
Marriott. ‘ Shoot!” 

“Nor can I, you ass, or I'd have shot 
half an hour ago. Where the dickens is he, 
Ramana?" 

‘* He is not there at all, Sahib, or I should 
see him,” interposed Man Singh. 

“He is about a span from the left palas 
tree. His head is level with the root that is 
sticking up,” said Ramana, ignoring Man 
Singh's remark. 

“I'm hanged if I can see any panther,” 
growled Daunt. “Shoot where Ramana 
says, Marriott; I'll cover your shot.” 

With that Marriott slowly raised his rifle 
and fired, and seemingly the earth, changing 
into a panther, got up with a roar and hurled 
itself at the group of men. Turning in face 
of the fire of four ritles, as each man shot in 
urgent self-defence, the brute disappeared 
in a flash. 

Marriott and Daunt looked at each other 
and laughed nervously. ‘‘ The brute has 
got away!" said Daunt. “I believe I 
missed him with both barrels.” 

“So did I. But, by Jove, he did move! 
He literally seemed to come out of the 
ground as I fired. It's extraordinary we 
couldn't see him. He was exactly where 
Ramana said, and there is no apparent 
cover.” 

“Well, I suppose we must try and find 
him again, and I think this time we had 
better not shoot till we actually see him, 
even if we have to look for an hour. Come 
on, Ramana.” 

The tracking began afresh and led to a 
dried nullah. The panther had circked; he 
was evidently making for the direction in 
which he had been going when first shot. 
Suddenly a beater shouted from a tree-top: 
“There he goes! Across that field.” 

There was no time to lose. All six men 
jumped into the nullah, ran across it, and 
up the other side to try to get a view or 

ssibly a shot. 

The nullah was bordered on the far side 
by a stretch of waste land some twenty 
paces wide; next came a cotton field, 
prepared for sowing. The panther, the 
beater said, had crossed this field and 
reached cover on the other side. 

“Wait a minute. Let me see the pug- 
marks first before we go over,’’ said Mar- 
riott, and, beckoning to the shikaris and 
Man Singh, he began casting along the edge 
of the field. 

Daunt turned to Akbar Ali. “It isn’t like 
a panther to take to the open,” he said. 
“Did you see his pug-marks across the 
nullah ? 

“Yes, Sahib, I will show you.” Akbar 
Ali started off to point them out, Daunt 
following leisurely. 
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“Look out, Daunt!’”’ called Marriott. 
“It was a jackal which crossed the field. 
Probably the panther put it up. Wait for 
me.” 

Daunt, immediately realizing the danger, 
called to Akbar Ali to come back. They were 
ten or twelve paces apart, and so virtuall 
alone—always a dangerous position with 
wounded big game about. The order came 
too late! There was a roar, and the panther 
came rushing, apparently from nowhere, 
straight at Daunt, who fired immediately. 
The streak of yellow swerved at the flash, 
swung round without losing pace, and sprang 
on Akbar Ali. The man and beast were 
momentarily in profile against the sky, and 
Daunt promptly fired his second barrel. 
The panther seemed to be knocked into the 
air and fell on its back, but it was up again 
in a fraction of a second and vanished into 
a patch of dry grass. 

Daunt sprang to Akbar Ali's side; the 
rest of the party ran up and joined them. 

“Did he get you, Akbar Ali?” asked 
Daunt, with his eyes still fixed on the grass 
as he reloaded. 

““No, Sahib, I knocked him endways 
before he had time to bite me. If he had 
given me a second I should have smashed 
his head with my rifle. dd/ah / But wasn't 
he quick!” 

All six men then circled that two hundred 
square vards of grass, searching every inch 
of it with their eyes for a sign of the panther. 
Even the tracker and Ramana were at fault 
this time, yet seemingly a hare would have 
been hard put to it to find a hiding-place 
in so scanty a cover. Then Ramana sug- 
gested that the village buffaloes should be 
fetched to turn him out; they would do it 
with certainty, he said. At that moment 
Daunt's attention was caught by a dark 
patch on Akbar Ali's shoulder. It was 
saturated in blood, Not wishing to distract 
attention from the panther, which was pro- 
bably watching for the first sign of relaxa- 
tion to charge again, he said quietly: ‘‘ Yes, 
let us try the butfaloes. Come away slowly 
backwards.”" The party obeved gladly, for 
the strain had been greater than they had 
realized. 

When attention was drawn to the fact 
that Akbar Ali had been mauled, he was 
the most astonished of the six. He looked 
at his shoulder and laughed. ‘‘ What has 
happened ?”’ he asked. 

“The panther did get you, after all,” 
said Daunt kindly. ‘‘ However, we’ll soon 
put that right.” 

The beaters were posted to watch that the 
panther did not slip away unobserved, Man 
Singh went for the buffaloes, and Daunt 
took Akbar Ali back to the machans. On 
examination they found three deep holes, 
two on the top of the shoulder and one just 
below the upper arm. 

“Hello!” said Marriott. 


“The panther 
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“The whole herd gave chase.” 


has lost half his jaw! Get the whisky and 
we'll wash these holes out.” 

This done and the arm bandaged, Akbar 
Ali, much to his indignation, was sent back 
to wait in the village, while the two men 
stretched themselvcs in what shade they 
could find. 

“Sahib, the buffaloes 
announced a beater. 

“Hurrah! Come on, Marriott,’’ cried 
Daunt. ‘ We'll have the brute out in half a 
tick now.” 

Walking back to the nullah, they found 
Ramana waiting with about twenty head of 
half-starved, undersized, sad-looking buf- 
faloes, which had to be prodded along as 
they listlessly searched the baked ground 
for something edible. 

“Don’t look much like fighting that 
panther, do they ?”’ said Daunt. 

“No, by Jove, they don’t; they can 
hardly crawl! Are these brutes any good, 


have come,” 


Ramana?” 

“Yes, Sahib; why not?” replied 
Ramana. 

The buffaloes were driven by two small 


urchins with many a sounding thump, much 
twisting of tails, and frequent reference to 
their seemingly most disreputable ancestry, 
till they were got together heading for and 
close to the strip of grass in which the 
panther had taken refuge. 

Marriott and Daunt took up positions on 
each rear flank of the herd; the others 
helped in urging on the buffaloes, whieh, as 
they neared the grass, quickened their pace. 
On getting within a few yards the leader 
stopped and, raising his head, snorted 
loudly. The two urchins immediately bolted 
and darted like squirrels up a couple of thin 
twenty-foot-high saplings. The herd 
clumped together and with loud gruntings 
charged into the grass, tails up and heads 
down. 

With a roar the panther, seeming suddenly 
to come into existence again, hurled himself 
at the advancing mass. Some of the buffaloes 
appeared to scream with terror or pain, 
others bellowed angr:ly, while the panther 
roared, snarled, and worried like some huge, 
deep-chested hound. The m/e was appal- 
ling, its vicinity no place for the mere 
human, and both Marriott and Daunt 
secretly commended the foresight of the 
two urchins. Suddenly up went the panther 
six feet in the air—some’ buffalo had got 
home under his belt. He fell only to rise 
again, as another got under him, but this 
time only his hind legs went up; he had 
got a grip on the buffalo’s neck which never 
relaxed. Next second he had broken free 
and was racing for a tree in the middle of the 


cotton field. The whole herd gave chase, 
showing now no signs of lassitude or 
timidity. 

“Tally-ho!  Forrard! Forrard on!” 


yelled Daunt, as he dashed after them, out- 
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stripping the more silent but equally 
excited Marriott. They reached the tree 
to find the herd heaving and snorting in an 
angry ring as each beast glared up at the 
panther, which had sprung to a branch 
twelve feet from the ground; to this he 
was hanging by one paw. He seemed 
incapable of drawing himself up, and was 
snarling savagely at his foes below. 

Marriott and Daunt fired simultaneously ; 
the panther slowly stretched out to his full 
length and then dropped. The buffaloes 
rushed in on him like a pack of hounds, and 
Daunt, suddenly becoming alarmed about 
the skin, started forward to try and drive 
the herd off. 

“Keep back, Sahib! ’’ screamed a shrill 
voice. ‘‘ They will kill you!” 

Two little whirlwinds dashed past and, 
springing in among the infuriated mass of 
struggling beasts, hit right and left, using 
the most appalling language. In half a 
minute the angry buffaloes were reduced 
to a crowd of tired, starved, patient cattle 
again. 

“A powerful illustration of the ascen. 
dancy of mind over matter,”’ smiled Mar- 
riott, as he looked in kindly appreciation 
at the two grinning bits of india-rubber. 

“You two come for bakshish when we are 
paying the beaters; do you understand ?” 

The grins widened and the two little tufted 
heads wobbled from side to side in indication 
of the fullest comprehension. 

Marriott and Daunt then turned to 
examine the dead panther, which was 
already surrounded by a crowd of beaters. 
There was a hole in the near side—evidently 
Daunt’s first shot—and a big wound over a 
shattered shoulder. Half the lower jaw 
had been shot away ; there was a wound in 
the neck, one near the spine; a graze all 
down one side, an ear pierced, and one hock 
was broken. 

“By Jove! 
Daunt. 

A sudden murmur of voices and a move- 
ment in the crowd caused the two to look 
up. The news that the panther was dead 
had reached the village in an unaccountably 
short time, and the villagers had raced to 
see for themselves that it was true. The 
crowd parted to let several women through. 
These threw themselves down before the 
Englishmen, each endeavouring to seize 
a foot on which to put her head. 

“Hold on!” laughed Daunt. ‘‘ One at a 
time, please. What’s up?” 

“They are the mothers, Sahib,” said 
Ramana gently. 

“Great Scott!’ ejaculated Daunt, as he 
tried shyly to extricate himself. Then, to 
distract attention and get rid of a lump 
which had somehow come into his throat, 
he said with forced cheerfulness: ‘ There 
is the shaifan ; he is as dead as mutton.” 
Looking up, he saw a woman on her knees 


Took some killing!’ said 
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beside the panther, with her head bowed 
till it touched the paws. She was sobbing 
silently, each sob shaking her slender frame. 
Marriott had reached her side, and, putting 
his hand gently on her shoulder, asked : 
“‘ What is it, little mother ? ” 

She looked up and her tear-stained face 
had on it such a look of sadness as one does 
not want to see twice. 


“T am a widow, 
Sahib,” she said 
quietly. ‘‘ My pali- 


sade is broken. He 
took two of my chil- 
dren, but he was good 
to me and left the 


“Why should they, Sahib?” she asked, 
with no trace of bitterness in her voice. ‘I 
am only a Dherni.”” (The Dhers, according 
to the Indian law of castes, are ‘‘ untouch- 
able.”’) 

“And therefore your hut stands alone 
and away from the rest of the village ? ” 

“Yes, Sahib; there are no other Dhers.” 


“He saw a woman on her knees beside the panther, with her head bowed till it 
touched the paws.” 


third. I put flowers before Devi, and he 
left my last child." 

“You poor little woman ! 
mend your palisade ? ” 

““How could I, Sahib ? 
woman.” 

“Couldn't someone have mended it for 
you?” 


Couldn’t you 


I am only a 


“Oh, hang it!’’ Daunt burst out, 
angrily. ‘ Look here, little woman, don’t 
cry. We'll mend your palisade. Come 
along.” 

She got up and followed, the crowd falling 
back to make way for them. 

“The tragedy of it!” muttered Daunt. 
«And India is to govern itself | ”’ 
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A very interesting sequel to a narrative which we published last year. 
case,” writes Mr. Rawson. 
Remembering the incidents of the former story very 
thought your readers would like to hear of Hubbard’s further misfortunes.” 


nothing but the actual facts of the 
by any old resident of Dawson. 
well, I 


AST year, our readers will remember, 
we published a striking story, 
entitled : ‘‘ Where the Gold Went,” 
by Charles A. Siringo. This de- 

scribed how two men, Schell and Hubbard, 
stole a quantity of gold from the famous 
Treadwell Mine in Alaska, and were even- 
tually run down by the author and two 
companions, Collins and Sayles. Hubbard 
confessed and was sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment ; Schell got three years. 

Hubbard and I,” wrote Mr. Siringo in 

our story, ‘kept up a friendly corre- 
spondence until he was liberated. The last 
letter I received from him was when he was 
a free man en route to Lake Bennett, British 
Columbia, whence he wrote that he would, 
in company with two other men, drift down 
the Yukon River on a raft to Dawson City, 
there to seek a fortune in that booming gold 
country. 

“* Some years later I met a man who knew 
Hubbard in Dawson City. He reported that 
he had made money on the Yukon and was 
now living a_ retired life in. Tacoma, 
Washington. This news pleased me, as I 
considered Hubbard a man of honour; a 
love of liquor was the cause of his downfall.” 

Both Mr. Siringo and our readers will 
doubtless be keenly interested to read the 
following narrative, which sets forth the 
further adventures of the ill-starred Hubbard 
after Mr. Siringo last heard of him. 


Leaving the coast, Hubbard went to 
Dawson, where he became interested in the 
mining game. After he had been there some 
time he either sold or leased his claim for 
five thousand dollars, the arrangement being 
that he was to receive payment when the 
pole had been taken out of the ground. 

never learned the name of the man who 
bought the claim, so will call him Smith. 
Every now and again Hubbard saw Smith 
in Dawson, and occasionally asked him how 
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“I have set down 
“They can be corroborate: 


he was getting along. Smith, however, 
invariably had some ‘‘ hard luck”’ story to 
tell. Sometimes he said he couldn't get 
enough water, sometimes his expenses were 
so high that it just about took all his 
“ clean- al ’ to pay running costs. As soon 
as he could get plenty of water, he said, and 
the claim properly developed, he would pay 
the purchase-money without fail. In this 
way he kept Hubbard quiet for quite a long 
time. 

At last, however, Hubbard became sus- 
picious, and a dim idea commenced to form 
in his mind that something was wrong 
Nevertheless, he did not worry enough about 
the matter to go out to the claim and 
investigate for himself. 

Things went on in this way for some weeks 
longer, and then one day he happened to 
see a man who he knew had been working 
at Smith’s claim. Walking over to him, 
Hubbard asked him how they were getting 
along. 

“Oh,” replied the man, ‘‘ the dump is all 
worked out now, so I came to town about 
three days ago.” 

“What kind of a clean-up did Smith 
make ?”’ inquired Hubbard, eagerly. 

“Well, I don't know exactly, ” returned 
the miner, ‘‘ but from the look of things it 
must have been a pretty good one—maybe 
twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars.”’ 

“Where can I find Smith ? " demanded 
Hubbard. This was news indeed to the man 
who had waited so long for his money ! 

“T haven’t seen him since we landed,” 
replied the man, “but I suppose he is 
around some of the hotels.”’ 

‘Yhen and there Hubbard made up his 
mind that the wily Smith, having finally 
cleaned up the claim, intended to quietly 
disappear and defraud him of his money. 
First of all he made a tour of the hotels, 
intending to hunt Smith out and demand 
an explanation, ‘I'll have my money or 
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there'll be big trouble,”” Hubbard told 
himself. 

He did not succeed in finding his man, but 
in the course of his inquiries he learnt from 
some of the men who knew Smith that he 
had the name of being crooked if he had a 
chance. For their part, they said, they 
wouldn't trust him as far as they could 
throw a bull by the tail. 

After much hunting round Hubbard 
finally succeeded in d'scovering a place where 
Smith had put up for a couple of nights. 
On the morning of the third day he had paid 
his bill and departed. He had gone away 
with a ‘“ Siwash,”” it appeared—a_ small 
outfit used by a man who travels light and 
intends to sleep in the open with the sky 
for his covering. 

Before leaving Smith had told his host 
he was going up the river to some creek 
where there was a fellow who had a claim 
he wanted to sell. ‘I shall be back in a 
few days, whether I buy it or not,” he 
said. 

Hubbard's next procedure was to see if 
he could find out what Smith had done with 
the precious gold-dust he had won from the 
claim. Had he deposited it somewhere for 
safe keeping, or had he taken it with him ? 
If the latter was the case, then Hubbard was 
satisfied that Smith meant to tolt and had 
no intention of paying him his five thousand 
dollars. Thinking the matter over, Hubbard 
came to the conclusion that Smith had 
deliberately laid a false trail for him. 
Knowing that Hubbard would soon find out 
that he had cleaned up the claim and left 
the district, and that when he did find out 
the truth he would inevitably try to find 
out which way he had gone, in order to 
pursue him, Smith had, in all probability, 
he surmised, misinformed the hotel people 
as to his intentions, trusting that Hubbard 
would promptly follow the supposed clue. 

Smith, according to his story, meant to 
go south, up the Yukon, and out by way 
of Skagway on the coast. Hubbard, however, 
decided that Smith would avoid that route, 
owing to its length and the fact that there 
were too many North-West Mounted Police 
located along the trail, so that it would be 
easy to track him. Figuring out what he 
would do himself in case he was trying to 
make a quick and unobtrusive getaway, 
Hubbard arrived at the conclusion that 
Smith would head the other way—down the 
river to the north. 

Happening to run across the agent of the 
principal express company, whom he knew, 
he mentioned his suspicions regarding 
Smith. 

“ T wish I knew,” he said, ‘‘ whether he is 
trying to take the dust out with him, or 
whether he is having it shipped out by the 
Express Company. If he tried to take it 
with him he wou!d have to have a dog-team, 
and that would make it easier to trace him, 


as he would have to travel slower on account 
of the weight of the load, for the dust alone 
must weigh seventy or eighty pounds.” 

The tactful agent said nothing at the time, 
but finally, after much patient investiga- 
tion, Hubbard found out what had become 
of the gold. It appeared that the Express 
Company had it in their possession, but did 
not feel disposed to say anything about it 
at the moment because they were merely 
acting as bankers in the transaction, and 
did not w:sh to meddle in things that were 
no concern of theirs. 

The agent, however, had been making 
some inquiries on his own initiative with 
regard to Smith, and from what he had 
learned arrived at the conclusion that he was 
nothing but a crook, and that Hubbard had 
a genuine claim against him. Under these 
conditions he dec.ded for once to abandon 
his usual official reticence and tell Hubbard 
what he knew. Smith, he said, had brought 
the gold-dust into the'r office and, after it 
had been weighed, had received five or six 
thousand dollars in cash—paid mostly in 
bil's of large denominations, with a little 
gold—and had taken a draft on some Seattle 
bank for the balance. 

Thrs, of course, was proof conclusive that 
Smith intended to bolt without paying 
Hubbard a cent. It the latter meant to 
get his money, it was “up to him” to do 
something, and do it quickly. Not wanting 
to set off blindly, however, he put in the 
next couple of days making inquiries from 
all the men he could find who had come in 
to Dawson either from the south or the 
north, It was not until late on the second 
day that he got any tidings, and then he 
learnt, from a man who had just arrived 
from Circle City, some three hundred miles 
or more below Dawson, that he had met a 
man about a day and a half before who 
answered Smith's description. The man, he 
said, had a small pack on his back, was 
travelling fast, and seemed to be in a hurry. 
That was enough for Hubbard ; he felt sure 
the solitary traveller was the absconding 
Smith. 

All this happened just before the break-up 
of the ice in the Yukon River. Once it 
started to break, Hubbard knew it would be 
days before there could be any travel on it 
by boat, yet the river route was the only 
road one could follow on account of the 
topography of the country that the Yukon 
runs through. Hubbard quite realized what 
he was up against ;_ he knew, too, in his own 
mind, what Smith's intentions were. He 
was satisfied that the defaulter meant to go 
out by way of St. Michacl, on Norton Sound, 
and from there take a Neme-Seattle steamer 
through the Bering Sea. The boats going 
that way only touched at one place, Dutch 
Harbour, at the end of the Alaska Peninsula. 
After leaving tnere the steamer would not 
s.ght land until it came in view ot Vancouver 
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“But Hubbard was too quick for him.” 


Island, after which the first port of call was 
Seattle. 

He would either do that or go on board 
some small trading boat and work his way 
out that way, but it would take so long to 
get to Seattle by this method that Hubbard 
didn't think Smith would attempt it. 
Either way he went, however, it was a 
thousand to one that he would never be 
caught. The only chance poor Hubbard 
saw of getting his money was to somehow 
catch the rascal before the ice went out of 
the river. That might happen any day now, 
for the weather was rapidly getting warmer. 

However Hubbard looked at it, his chances 
were well-nigh hopeless, but he was a very 


determined man, and the cold-blooded fraud 
Smith had worked upon him had roused all 
his tenacity. At all costs, he vowed, he 
would follow the trail to the bitter end 
and hunt down his man, 

Getting to work right away, he fixed up 
a small pack, buckled on his six-shooter, 
and that very evening hit the trail. It 
proved to be a long and arduous one. 

Hubbard did not travel far that first 
evening, as he believed that by saving 
himself during the early part of the trip he 
would be better able to make rapid progress 
later on. As Smith had about three days’ 
start of him he would probably need all his 
strength before he overtook him. 
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Early next morning he was on his way 
again, and made quite good time. When he 
camped that evening he felt in fine con- 
dition, and as he got toughened and his 
feet hardened to the work he put in longer 
and longer days, until he was ‘“‘ mushing ” 
sixteen or eighteen hours a day. Let me 
explain here that reading about a trip of 
this kind conveys a very poor idea of the 
difficulties. The average person who has 
not been in the country has no conception 
of the hardships that are encountered on a 
long trail up in Alaska. 

For day after day, for a distance of over 
four hundred miles, Hubbard plodded dog- 
gedly on over the ice, always watching for 
air-holes and praying that the river would 
not break up before he overtook his man. 
Night after night he made amps ate his 
ration supper of rice and drank his tea, 
and then rolled up in his blanket and slept 
until it was time to get up and take to the 
trail again. 

In spite of all the hardships he underwent, 
the nights when he went sleepless owing to 
the cold, and the meagre rations he was now 
reduced to, Hubbard never lost heart, but 
started out each morning more grimly 
determined than ever to overtake the rogue 
who had caused all the trouble, and force 
him to make amends. Here and there, as he 
went along, he found traces of Smith’s 
passage—places where hc had made camp 
at night or halted to rest at noon, and it 
certainly seemed to him, by the growing 
freshness of the signs, that he was gaining on 
his quarry. 

Everything has an end, and so it was 
with Hubbard’s long chase. After ‘‘ mush- 
ing” over four hundred miles in nine days 
across a barren and desolate wilderness, 
without meeting a single human being, he 
came on the tenth day to a collection of 
log buildings on the banks of the river. 
This proved to be a trading-post which 
also offered accommodation for travellers, 
He told the people here where he had come 
from, but nothing more. The “ bunk- 
house ”’ was pointed out to him, and he was 
told to go over and find a bunk. Hubbard 
carefully avoided any mention of his busi- 
ness ; he thought that he would look every- 
thing over first and find out for himself if 
Smith was there. If he did not see him 
he could make inquiries afterwards. 


There were several men collected in the 
bunk-house when Hubbard walked in. 
Taking off his pack, he began to look round, 
and lying in one of the bunks he saw a man 
who looked familiar. Striding across the 
room, the miner bent down to get a closer 
view of the fellow’s face. Sure enough, it 
was Smith ! 

“Smith,” said Hubbard, quietly, “I am 
after my money. I have come a long way 
to get it, and I want it now.” 

Sitting up in the bunk, Smith tried to 
brazen the matter out by saying, that he 
didn’t owe him any money, but Hubbard 
soon put a stop to that line of argument. 
By this time, of course, the other men were 
listening eagerly, though they made no 
attempt to interfere. Seeing that bluster 
was of no avail, the defaulter tried another 
tack ; he vowed he had only a small amount 
of cash with him. Once again Hubbard 
checked him, telling him what the agent 
had divulged—that he had taken several 
thousand dollars in large bills and a bank 
draft on Seattle. 

Beaten at every point, Smith grew des- 
perate. ‘I don’t care what you say,’ he 
cried, angrily. ‘All 1 know is you’re not 
going to get any money. This is how I’m 
going to pay you!’ As he snarled out the 
last words his hand came up ever the edge 
of the bunk with a pistol in it. But Hu 
bard was too quick for him. There was a 
flash and a report, and Smith drop back 
dead, his six-shooter still grip in his 
fingers. 

As the other men leapt to their feet at 
the sound of the shot Hubbard turned to 
them quietly. , 

“He'll never do any other poor fellow 
out of his money,” he said. 

Making no resistance or attempt to 
escape, the miner was arrested, and in due 
course stood his trial in Dawson, where he 
was found guilty and received a ten-year 
sentence. Had it been in any way possible 
he would have been acquitted, as he had the 
sympathy of everyone who knew the facts 
of the case. However, a crime is a crime 
in the Yukon, and the law had to take its 
course. 

Hubbard was a well-educated man, and 
before coming to Alaska had been a 


school-teacher in Washington for some 
years. 
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The South Sea Islands have a lure that is all their own; many a jaded town-dweller, tied 


to a humdrum job, longs for their sun-kissed lagoons and whispering palms. 


narrative that brings 


Here is a 


the romance and adventure of those far-away islands vividly home to 


one—the story of a man who knows the South Seas intimately and has met with 
many strange and exciting experiences there. 


IV.—(Conclusion). 


E Solomon Islands are often called 
the ‘‘ Fighting Solomons.” The 
name is appropriate. Nowhere in 
the whole of the South Seas is there 
a group inhabited by people so warlike and 
quarrelsome as those of the chain of islands 
straggling immediately to the south and 
east of New Guinea; nowhere do savage 
little wars flourish with such great persist- 
ence, island against island, tribe against tribe; 
nowhere have a greater proportion of white 
men lost their lives in the attempted settle- 
ment of a wild and savage land. It is the 
home of barbarity, primeval or partly 
civilized. Guadalcanar, the largest of its 
islands, has never been crossed, and no 
pioneer has penetrated far into the moun- 
tainous interior of Malaita and returned 
to tell the tale. Poisoned arrows and 
cunningly-concealed man-traps are amongst 
the bushmen’s defences against invasion. 
On the coast the people are treacherous, 
cruel and cunning, and will cheerfully murder 
even their own friends and relatives. They 
know all about the use of fire-arms, for the 
Solomons were amongst the first of the 
islands to come in contact with voyagers 
from more civilized lands. In the sixteenth 
century Mendana, the Portuguese navigator, 
searching for the supposed Pacific continent, 
Janded on the Solomons, and trilithons of 
enduring stone mark the advent of still 
earlier but long-forgotten explorers, while 
the presence in the island languages of 
intoned words and accents suggests one- 
time association with wayfarers from the 
Orient. The people of the coast, particularly, 
have absorbed the vices of civilization and 
but few of its virtues. 
I first went to the group at the time when 
the enforcement of the ‘‘ White Australia ” 
licy necessitated the returning to their 
omes of the Solomon Islanders employed in 


the sugar plantations of Queensland. We 
had two hundred of them aboard—a motley 
crowd dressed in tawdry finery and loaded 
with caddies of tobacco and boxes filled 
with cheap cloth, bead necklaces, reels of 
imitation silk, coloured paper, and other 
rubbish, on which they had squandered the 
savings of years. 

In the interests of peace, the Island 
Government had issued a stern edict against 
the native importation of fire-arms, so on 
the way across we frequently searched the 
passengers for guns. They concealed them 
in all manner of places. Anyroll of print was 
liable to contain a short-barrelled Mart ni- 
Henry in the centre;  innocent-looking 
umbrellas hid dismantled shot-guns in their 
folds. A woman who walked with a certain 
queer stiffness was found to have an old 
Snider ritle strapped to her leg beneath 
her dress. 

At Makambo, the port of entry for the 
British Solomons, we handed the discovered 
weapons to the Government and transhipre: 
the Islanders to a smaller vessel for passage 
to their various villages. Twenty were tor 
Malaita. 

““T wish I could have let them have the 
guns,” said our captain, as they left. “I've 
an idea they might want them, poor devils.” 

He was right. One night, two weeks 
later, I was skirting the Malaita coast in a 
small sailing crait, when we came abreast 
of a village in which tom-toms were beating 
loudly. Across the smooth water came a 
hoarse yelling. Now and then from the 
mangroves came a flash and a rifleshot. 
The beach was lit by flaring fires, which 
sharply outlined the palm-tops and gave a 
yellow sheen to the thatch of the houses. 
Through my binoculars I had a glimpse of 
naked men dancing wildly. 

“No good go close-to,” advised my 
bos’un, a Gavutu native named Bamuta 


Jimmy. “Better we luff up and keep 
out little bit. Them feller make bad 
play.” 


It was exceedingly ‘bad play,"’ as I 
learned later. The festivities were in honour 
of the murder of most of the twenty hapless 
sugar-workers. The slaughter had taken 

lace soon after they arrived, and their 
dies had been eaten and their goods 
distributed. 

With a 24-ton schooner and a native crew 
I took up recruiting plantation labour. It 
was a profitable business if one had any luck. 
The planters of the group were prepared to 
pay up to £10 a head for natives willing to 
serve a two-years’ term. My vessel was 
licensed to carry forty-eight—at the rate of 
two for each ton she measured—and mere 
than once I delivered a full complement as 
the result of a six-weeks’ trip. 


HEAD-HUNTING ETIQUETTE. 


It was, however, a hazardous business. 
Besides risk of shipwreck on uncharted 
reefs, mutiny amongst the recruits, and 
attack by war-canoes, there was always the 
danger of striking a village where there were 
‘heads owing.’’ This meant that a villager 
had died while away from his village and 
his friends and relatives were seeking the 
head of the first stranger who came along. 
They called it “making square.” A 
pleasing custom! At one time there were 
as many as twenty-five heads ‘‘ owing” 
on Malaita at once—which made it a very 
desirable place to keep away from till the 
“ making square "’ was finished. 

At one place—Ponga-Ponga—an attempt 
was made to get mv head. Some time 
before my visit one of the villagers had died 
from dysentery while a member of a trading- 


MAGAZINE. 


vessel’s crew, and 
there was, there- 
fore, a head owing 
—a white man’s 
head for preference. 


I didn’t know any- 
thing about it, and in all innocence ssopped 
anchor in the tiny harbour and went ashore. 

In accordance with the usual practice, my 
dinghy was followed by another, which came 
close to the beach and kept afloat. The 
rowers, well-armed, kept their oars ready 


in case I had to run for it. This was called 
a ‘‘ covering boat.” 

The villagers seemed friendly enough, 
coming to meet me and offering to shake 
hands. Oh, yes! they said, in answer to 
my question, there were young strong men 
willing to work on the coconut-plantations 
of the white men. Plenty of them. Would 
I come along to the village and talk about it ? 

I wouldn't. I wasn't going to get too far 
from that covering boat. The matter could 
be discussed right here on the beach just 
as well as in one of the houses, I told them. 
So we talked where we were, going into 
details of the wages the young men would 
receive, the food they would get, and the 
conditions of plantation life generally, 
Everything seemed to be going along sweetly, 
and I began to reckon on collecting a score of 
recruits. 

Suddenly a warning cry came from the 
covering boat; and I glanced up to see, 
half-hidden behind the bole of a coconut- 
palm, a man in the act of drawing a bow. 
It was a big, powerful bow, taller than him- 
self, and the arrow was pointed straight at 
me. I raised my rifle, fired blindly—at the 
archer, the crowd, anywhere—and leapt for 
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“A warning cry came from the covering boat, 
and I glanced up to see, half-hidden behind a 


coconut palm, a man in the act of drawing 


the water. The crowd waded after me, 
shouting and yelling; and as I turned to 
fire again, the archer let fly. The arrow—a 
thin, hard-pointed reed, heavily barbed— 
struck me in the neck, just under the jaw, 
fortunately making only a superficial wound, 
but leaving a mark which I shall always 
carry. With the boat-crews firing and 
holding back the mob, I clambered into the 
dinghy and returned to the schooner. A 
few minutes later sail was hoisted and we 
were standing well away to sea. I never 
returned to Ponga-Ponga; it was no place 
for a mild-mannered young man intent on 
making a living by peaceful means. 

In this part of the group I met, and came 
to know well, one of the bravest men I ever 
saw. He was a missionary, a thin, gaunt 
man, old before his time, with sunken eyes 
and skin much yellowed by constantly 
recurring fevers. His station was close to 
a village in which every man had at some 
time or other taken human life. Only very 
infrequently did he visit Makambo or other 
places where white men gathered; and 


each time he left for his lonely station it was 
Vou. tv.—4. 


a bow.” 


predicted he would never return. He 
died a year or two ago from fever—the 
fourth in succession to give his life in 


the attempted establishment of a 
mission in that savage spot, and fhe 
only one of the four to die on a bed. 


The others had been killed and eaten 
and their smoke-dried heads hung in canoe. 
houses along the coast. I raise my hat to 
the memory of his great courage. 

To get recruits on board was one thing ; 
to get them safely ‘signed on” to their 
employer was another. Sometimes they 
would regret leaving their homes and insist 
on being taken back. At one village in 
the central part of the group, I secured 
twenty hefty young men and in due course 
set sail for the nearest Deputy Commissioner's 
to sign them on. At the start they seemed 
happy enough and spoke of buying a whole 
host of things with their wages when their 
period of service expired; but once their 
village was lost to sight they regretted having 
come. They became homesick, and spent 
most of their time wailing that never again 
would they see their village. They were 
fools to go so far away from home, they said. 
They begged me to put the schooner about 
and return. 

On my refusing they sulked, and I could 
see that there was a likelihood of trouble 
when they came before the Deputy; if 
they refused to sign-on I had no power to 
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compel them. Indeed, I should have to 
take them back at my own expense. 
Though I was worried, 1 didn't let them 
see it, but sailed on serenely, hoping that 
by the time we arrived they would have 
recovered from their homesickness. 


TROUBLE! 


On the second night, however, I awoke to 
a disturbance on the deck above my head. 
Running up, revolver in hand, I found the 
vessel up in the wind, the sails banging and 
flapping, and some of the recruits struggling 
with the steersman. They were endeavour- 
ing to obtain possession of the schooner in 
order to sail her back to their village. 

At the point of the revolver I drove them 
forward; and when the vessel was on her 
course again, I talked to them. They had 
done a very serious thing, I said, sternly. 
They had attempted mutiny on the high seas. 
The Government would be angry when it 
heard—very angry indeed. Each of them 
would get years in the jail-house at Makambo, 
Ten years perhaps. Maybe they would also 
be flogged. Anyway, they would have to 
work all that time for nothing, and work hard, 
too. Many of their friends and relatives 
would be dead when they returned to their 
village. Ten years was a long time. 

I said a lot more to the same effect, and 
then left them under an armed guard ot 
crew-boys. 

Next morning, as I sat at breakfast on top 
of the cabin-house, their leaders came aft and 
said they were very sorry for what they had 
done. They had had no idea of the serious- 


ness of their offence, they declared. They 
hadn't stopped to think. They didn’t want 
to go to the jail-house. It would be too 
terrible altogether. Would I please forgive 
them ? They would be good in future. 

Expecting something of the sort, I had a 
reply ready. I said that because I was a 
generously-minded man I would not be hard 
on them. I would say nothing about the 
attempted mutiny—provided they signed- 
on before the Deputy without any fuss for 
two years on the plantations, as they had 
agreed to do when tr: recruited them. If they 
did that, I would consider the incident closed. 

They agreed willingly, and there was no 
more trouble. 

Very few whites spoke the native language ; 
so many and varied were the dialects that 
a life’s study was needed for their mastery. 
“‘ Beche-de-mer English ” was the universal 
tongue. It was used in the native Courts. 
The Deputy Commissioner — Magistrate, 
Doctor, Clerk of the Court, Crown Prosecutor, 
Chief Jailer, Registrar, Shipping Master, 
Labour Officer, and a dozen other things 
all in one—dressed usually in a shirt and 
khaki trousers cut off at the knees, sat at a 
tablein his thatched court-house, and shot at 
the witnesses questions like these— 

“You been look hand belong that one- 
feller prisoner hammer that other feller 
longa club ?”” 

““Your eye been look strong feller?" 
(Are you quite certain you saw him ?) 

Then, the prisoner having been found 
guilty, would be sentenced to ‘sit down 
longa jail-house for six moons and do plenty 
hard work too much.” 


A Solomon Island village. 
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So common was this curious tongue that 
in what used to be the German Solomons 
the Germans had to learn it in order to 
converse with the natives. It amused 
Britishers to hear them struggling with it— 
the only English they knew. It was im- 
possible, apparently, to invent a Beche-de- 
mer German. 

When sailing near the coasts of the more 
remote islands, I had to 
keep a sharp look-out for 
war-canoes. The _ natives 
had canoe navies. The craft 
were made from split and 
carefully-adzed planks of a 
certain light wood, with the 
seams and joints made water- 
tight with vegetable putty. 
The bows and sterns were 
built high and curving, deco- 
rated with carvings and 
inlaid pearlshell. On their 
stems, just level with the 
water-line, were crude carv- 
ings of the human eye—to 
show the canoes which way 
to go, the natives said. 

e sundown, when near 
New Georgia, the cry went 
up from my crew that a fleet 

war-canoes was approach- 
ing. They were a mile orso 
away, slipping along in the 

lows near the shore. 
The paddlers were standing 
to their work, all dipping 
their paddles in perfect time. 
The warriors, be-painted and 
be-feathered, sat in the body 
of the craft. Like shadows 
the canoes stole through the darkening 
water, two abreast, ominous, sinister, and 
strangely relentless-looking. 

I headed the schooner seaward with all 
s ; but the canoes were not after us ; 
they kept straight on along the shore, and 
presently disappeared behind a long point 
of land. 

Some days later I was hailed by a patrol- 
ling gun-boat, and on going aboard learnt 
that the canoes had raided a neighbouring 
village—a surprise attack in which a number 
of the villagers were killed and their heads 
taken away. The gun-boat was on the way 
to restore some measure of peace and offer 
protection to the survivors of the raided 
settlement. The captain warned me to 
keep away from that part of New Georgia 
till things had quietened somewhat. I 
thanked him, remarked that wild elephants 
wouldn't have dragged me there after seeing 
those canoes, wished him luck, and returned 
to the schooner. 

He didn’t find his task an easy one. The 
people of the raided village didn’t want 
age and protection; they wanted only to 

left alone. Certainly they didn’t want a 


A prawn-catcher in the 
Solomons. 


pesky gun-boat poking around and inter- 
fering, for they had determined to be avenged. 
Scouts had been sent to neighbouring allied 
villages, and all over the coastal hillsides 
conch-shells were calling the warriors to the 
fray. The raiders were to be raided and 
slaughtered even as they had raided and 
slaughtered. The whole country was in a 
fury of martial fervour. 


SOLVING A DIFFICULT 
PROBLEM. 


The commander of the 
gon-boat was puzzled to 

now what to do. He 
couldn't hang round there 
indefinitely, and yet the 
moment he went away he 
knew there would be another 
outbreak of murdering. At 
last, in desperation, he sent 
a strong force of his own 
men to the allied tribes with 
instructions to give the 
people half an hour to leave 
and then burn the villages. 
It was drastic, but effective. 
The re-building of the villages 
—which, in the interests of 
sanitation had badly needed 
destroying anyway — gave 
the people something beside 
war to think about; and 
when the job was finished 
their ardour to assist the 
raided village had diminished 
to zero. A few weeks of 
plain, everyday work had 
weakened the bonds of 
alliance. That officer had deep and wise 
understanding of native psychology. 

It was no easy matter, by the way, to get 
behind the mind of a native. His angle of 
vision differed acutely from ours; his brain 
reacted to impulses foreign to European 
understanding. Take the case of my bos'un, 
Bamuta Jimmy, and his wife. She was a 
young and handsome girl from a village 
near Gavutu, and Jimmy bought her with 
the savings of a year. I was present at the 
buying, or marriage, or whatever it was. 
It was all very simple. At the feet of the 
girl’s father—an ugly old scoundrel squatted 
beneath the palms before his house— 
Jimmy heaped a collection of goods he had 
bought at one of the shore stores. They 
ranged from a packet of sewing needles to 
an ancient gramophone, with a single record 
much cracked and worn. The father counted 
them one by one, compared their number 
with a line of knots on a piece of string, 
indicated that they were the things agreed 
upon, and tried to wheedle an additional 
article or two. Then, on the bridegroom 
emphatically refusing to be bled any further, 
he nodded reluctantly, and Jimmy took his 
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wife on board the schooner. The old father- 
in-law started the gramophone at once and, 
I think, kept it going all night ; at daylight, 
when we hoisted sail and stood for the 
harbour’s mouth, the alleged music of the 
cracked record was still coming discordantly 
across the water. 

* Jimmy valued his wife highly, and I 
thought it a case of deep and abiding love. 
My mistake was revealed when, after a 
terrific struggle with a heavy surf, he rescued 
her from probable drowning. 

I had put the schooner into the mouth of 
a small river for careening, and the weather 
holding promise of being fine, Mrs. Bamuta 
Jimmy borrowed a canoe from the village 
near by and went out beyc id the ripple of 
breakers on the beach to fish. Suddenly 
a heavy nor’-west squall—what the natives 
called an “‘ angery wind '’—swept up, bring- 
ing in its train a lumpy following sea which 
transformed the ripple of breakers into a 
mighty tumbling surf. 

The canoe survived the squall, but when 
it died away we saw that the girl had lost 
her paddle and was drifting helplessly in a 
dangerous position outside the outer line of 
the surf. 

The villagers looked at the white boiling 
of the seas and shook their heads. It was 
no use thinking of going to the rescue, they 
said.. No canoe would get out through that 
surf. 


HOW JIMMY SAVED HIS WIFE. 


But Bamuta Jimmy thought otherwise. 
Procuring a small, one-man canoe, he 
launched it, jumped in when opportunity 
offered, seized the paddle, and with a few 
well-timed strokes slipped past the first line 
of the surf. 

It was well done and revealed Jimmy as 

n experienced canoeman; but making 
further progress was much more difficult. 
For a long time his efforts were directed 
towards keeping in the ever-shifting strip 
of unbroken water between the first and 
second lines. He went ahead or astern as 
occasion demanded, acting with that quick 
certainty which comes of long practice, his 
every muscle quiveringly alert, his eyes ever 
on the walls of water tumbling just in front. 
Once it seemed he had misjudged. A giant 
wave, greater than all the rest, swept up 
majestically, threatening certain destruction, 
and for one dreadful moment it towered high 
above the frail thing of adzed planks that 
contained a man. Then its steep side sank 
inwards a little, a ribbon of white appeared 
along its top, it widened with monstrous quick- 
ness, and the wave came crashing down with a 
roar like the bellow of a volcano, 

We held our breaths, but the canoe bobbed 
up serenely ; Jimmy had moved back just 
the requisite distance to avoid the crash. 
He now rushed forward with all speec’, for 


the big wave had caused in the succession 
of the seas the momentary pause or 
“smooth ”’ for which he had been waiting. 
In a few minutes he had reached the girl, 
taken her on board, and was returning 
through the surf—a simple matter compared 
to going out. 

The villagers and the schooner’s crew 
acclaimed h.s skill when he stepped ashore. 
He was a great canoeman, they declared, 
and a brave one. Not many men would 
have dared so much for the sake of a mere 
woman. 

But he took no notice of them. He gave 
all his attention to his wife. He shouted 
and cursed at her, calling her all kinds of 
disrespectful names. Then, his vocabulary 
exhausted, he turned to me and said angrily : 

‘If she been drown’ I lose that big price 
I been pay for her, and I no got nothing— 
no wife, no things. That father belong her 
wouldn't give back to me that grammy'phone 
and all them things. Nofear! He too much 
greedy feller.” 

Bamuta Jimmy's wife represented a cash 


investment, and his courage was inspired by” 


mercenary considerations ! 

I found the Solomon folk, like most South 
Sea Islanders, full of superstition and belief 
in the power of sorcery. Every sundown in 
many places the approaches to the villages 
were beaten with boughs to frighten off evil 
spirits—night being notoriously the time 
when the spirits ‘“ walked about.” There 
were places where no Islander would willingly 
go. .One of these was the ‘‘ Ghost Islands,” 
a dozen or so lofty rocks in the centre of a 
beautiful, smooth-water lagoon. Here the 
spirits were alleged to do their fishing, for 
these particular demons possessed bodily 
needs and desires. They reserved these 
islands specially for themselves, and the 
native who poached on their preserves was 
liable to a mysterious and painful end. 
When I visited these islands to photograph 
them, I had to row the dinghy from the 
schooner myself, for no member of the crew 
would approach nearer than the anchorage. 

There were, however, certain spirits of 
which they were not in the least afraid— 
the alcoholic variety. They would do 
almost anything for liquor, and 1 always 
had to keep my private supply locked securely 
away. They would drink anything with a 
“bite ’’ in it. Calling at a small island 
north of Vella Lavella, I found the whole 
population, men and women, recovering 
from a protracted “‘ spree,” many of them 
looking very sick and sorry for themselves. 
I was puzzled to know where they had got 
the liquor, for there was no resident trader 
and the villagers had no craft in which to 
go to Vella Lavella or elsewhere where 
supplies might be obtained. Presently I 
learnt the truth. A European naturalist 
collecting reptilia on the island had gone 
away in his cutter for supplies of stores, 
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“ At the feet of the girl’s father Jimmy heaped a collection of goods he had bought 
at one of the stores.” 
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leaving two casks of specimens behind. The 
temptation proved too great for the villagers ; 
they tapped the casks and drank the 
methylated spirit in which the snakes and 
other horrors were preserved ! 

Despite the barbarity and treachery of 
the natives, I think the greatest danger in 
the Solomons was from disease. In this 
respect it was the worst of all the groups 
I have been in. The chief afflictions were 
malaria and ‘“‘ yaws ’’—bone-eating ulcers 
from which few whites were immune. The 
least scratch was liable to set up a persistent 
“yaw "” which utterly defied raw carbolic and 
other heroic remedies. For a month I was 
unable to leave my cabin without assistance, 
because of a devastating and exceedingly 
painful “ yaw ” on the ankle, which started 


which inspire others with the desire to do 
things; I know that when I left him I was 
filled with a determination to give my best 
to life. ; 

Ill-health, adventure, humour, tragedy— 
all were part of the day’s work in the 
Solomons; and sometimes the tragedy was 
a tragedy of the mind alone. To Makambo 
there came at times one whose life was a 

rpetually tragic conflict. She was a 

amoan lady, the widow of a European, and 
very wealthy. By courtesy she was called a 
Queen. Her plantations covered thousands 
of acres, she was sole owner of several large 
and fertile islands, and she had a fleet of 
pearling vessels. In her employ were white 
men—managers, clerks, overseers of labour. 
For visiting her outlying plantations she had 


The Ghost Islands, where the spirits do their fishing. 


from a knock so slight as to barely break 
the skin. 

When Jack London visited the group in 
the tiny Snark, he was badly stricken with 
‘tyaws,” and in the opinion of the residents 
they set up the mysterious disease which 
eventually caused the world-tour of the 
Snark to be abandoned. When I first saw 
him, he was sitting beneath an awning on 
the after-deck of the anchored vessel, and 
able to move only with difficulty. His hands, 
feet, and shins had been attacked, and he was 
obviously in great pain. But the virile spirit 
of the man was greater than his bodily 
afflictions, and it was with a smile of hearty 
good-fellowship that he motioned me to a 
seat and ordered drinks to be brought. His 
was one of those invigorating personalities 


a private yacht—a most beautiful vessel, 
luxuriously appointed, fitted with the latest 
appliances of maritime science. There was 
even a French chef. 

At heart, however, the Queen remained 
a native; island customs, superstitions, and 
traditions were dearer to her than all the 
adjuncts of advanced civilization. There 
were times when she cast aside her dignity 
and joined in the wild dances of her natives, 
when she gave herself to the abandon of one 
who all her life had known only a barbarous 
freedom. Her existence was one continual 
struggle between presenting an appearance 
in keeping with her wealth and position and 
the pull of age-old hereditary influences. 
She was a paradox. Of all the tragedies 1 
have known I think hers the greatest. 


THE END. 
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“TI counted off the kilometres as the buggy rocked along the white ribbon of road.” 


A Run for Mone 


Office workers who 
crave excitement should 
get a job in Mexico, 
where revolutions cause 
all sorts of trouble. In 
this story the Author 
describes what hap- 


said the manager. ‘‘ We must have 

money to pay the ranch-hands and 

tubber-shrub gatherers. And if we 
don’t get it mighty quick, there'll be the 
biggest row you ever saw right here on this 
hacienda, Y give you three days to get to 
Torreon, collect all the cash you can, and get 
back here again. Don’t ask me how you're 
going to do it! There’s the car, but there’s 
no gasolene. There are plenty of horses and 
mules, and there’s corn to feed ’em. I leave 
it to you.” 

Which explains why I, the manager's 
secretary, set out at dawn next morning ina 
buggy drawn by our fastest team of mules. 
I started from Cedros, the head station on 
our vast estate, and I was bound for Camacho, 


“ [: a case of ‘ money or your life,’ ” 
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pened to him while en- 
deavouring to smuggle 
some thousands of 


dollars through the 

rebel zone to pay 

the employees of a 
big ranch. 


the nearest point on the Mexican National 
Railroad. 

Diego, our crack driver, kept his long 
Jatigo singing round the ears of the mules, 
and I counted off the kilometres at a record 
rate as the buggy rocked along the white 
ribbon of road that traversed the ranch from 
east to west. 

As the sun climbed above the mountains, 
my way over the wild lands was brightened 
by the vivid reds and greens of the cactus, 
mingling on the slopes with broad patches 
of faint blue. Here grew the precious gum- 
laden guayule plant, the wild-rubber shrub 
which we employed hundreds of men to 
gather, press, bale, cart to the railroad 
station, and load on the trucks going north 
to the rubber factory in the city of Torreon. 
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All this meant a weekly pay-roll running 
into thousands of Mexican dollars. The 
Tebellion in the north had cut us off from all 
ordinary means of communication with the 
factory, and our funds were exhausted. 
‘The workers, living as they did from hand to 
mouth, wanted their pay—and they meant 
to have it. Unless we found money to pay 
them, they were likely to strike, declare 
themselves revolutionists, and proceed to 
loot the hacienda. Employing so much 
unskilled labour, we could not pick and 
choose our men, but had to take all and 
any that offered their services, and we had 
some very ‘ tough” customers among our 
people. 

My instructions from the manager were 
to get to Torreon, secure all the ready cash 
I could from the factory, and return with 
it to the hacienda within three days. Torreon, 
I should explain, is a flourishing town in the 
south of the border state of Coahuila, two 
hundred kilometres north from Camacho. 
Passenger traffic on the line had been inter- 
Tupted or suspended for many days; but 
conditions in Mexico—like presidents— 
are as changeable as a chameleon, and I 
expected to find some means of getting to 
the factory, even if I had to propel myself 
there on a hand-trolley ! 


With a final ‘“ Hola!” and crack of the. 


whip from Diego and an answering spurt 
from the mules, my buggy swung into the 
little station of Camacho. I climbed out, 
and crossed the track to Charlie’s Chinese 
Eating Joint, where I washed the dust 
from my throat with a bottle of cerveca and 
sat down thankfully at the wooden board to 
wait for my eggs on beefsteak. 

Whatever fears I had I hid, trying to look 
as if I were just out for my health. This part 
of the country was infested with agentes 
politicos spying on suspicious travellers, 
especially gringos or Americans, who were 
supposed to be in sympathy with a ehange of 
president. One fellow-diner betrayed too 
much interest in my movements, but I] put 
him off the track by inquiring whether any 
trains were running south to the Capital. 
Obviously pleased to sce me stranded, he 
answered No; the only trains running were 
for breakdown and repair gangs and for 
the movement of Federal troops towards 
the north. This suited me well. Followed 
by the glances of the inquisitive one, I 
crossed the room to where Diego sat munching 
his beans and fortillas and gave him the 
tip to hang around until he saw me board a 
train; then he was to hitch up and drive 
straight back to Cedros to give the manager 
the news that I was well on my way to the 
factory. 

Even while I spoke, we heard the coming 
of a train. Everybody tumbled pell-mell 
out of Charlie's eating-house to be the first 
to greet the engine-driver and get the latest 
news from the Capital. 


The train was a mixed one, trucks and 
coaches, all loaded with infantry sent to 
make a show of force in the discontented 
regions and to put some heart into the 
wavering garrison of Torreon. That train 
should take me to the factory, I determined, 
unless it fell into a river or got blown up 
en route. Hope rose high when I thought 
I recognized in the capitan of the forces an 
officer who had passed through our hacienda 
some days back and ‘“ borrowed” many 
remounts for his men, cut off from the main 
body during a skirmish. 

With native politeness he accepted my 
greeting. Then I boldly told him my mission 
—to get to Torreon and bring back money to 
pay our men, who were on the verge of 
swelling the ranks of the revolutionists. 
All my palaver, however, failed to shake the 
captain. He simply smiled and twirled his 
moustache. ‘‘ Orders were orders,” he told 
me, and the travelling of civilians by troop 
train was prohibited. By this time I had 
trespassed so far as to enter the corridor 
of his coach, and finally, when the locomotive 
bell began to clang as a signal for the soldiers 
to swarm back into the train, I pulled out 
my automatic and begged the captain to 
accept it as a mark of my esteem. I had 
touched him on the right spot—his sense 
of humour. He promptly had me arrested 
for bribery and detained where I stood. 
Needless to say, I raised no protest. 

I had got over the first obstacle, yet my 
triumph looked like being short-lived as the 
packed troop-train proceeded northwards. 
At every station there was a halt, to let the 
terrorised population take a good look at the 
cattle-trucks and horse-boxes full of real 
live soldiers, and to permit a few of these 
latter to stretch their legs and see that the 
road was clear. Whenever we came to 
a bridge the engine-driver waited while a 
detachment got out to march across and 
examine the ground for any dynamite left 
lying about by rebels. Towards evening 
we speeded up to about twenty miles an 
hour. Night had fallen on the cotton fields 
when at long last the train crawled into 
Torreon. 

In the darkness and confusion my friend 
the captain “ forgot” his prisoner. With a 
whispered ‘‘ Adios!” I leaped down to the 
platform and was lost in the idle throngs of 
onlookers. 

Our factory is on the outskirts of the town. 


from the distant hacienda, and when 
I arrived I soon forgot the first stage of my 
hazardous journey and began to plan my 
retum. Money—as much as I could carry 
in small bills—was delivered to me done up 
in handy flat wads, which I stowed away 
round my slim person in a belt. The 
question that worried me now was, how I 
was to get back over the hundred miles to 
the hacienda, richer by several thousand 
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dollars ? Horseback ? Too slow ! Motor car ? 
Too conspicuous and almost certain to be 
held up, the open country being over-run 
by bands of so-called revolucionarios, who 
were really bandits. No; I must try my 
luck once more at boarding a train travelling 
in the right direction. 

Though it was late, I resisted the tempta- 
tion to stay at the factory over-night. I 
accepted the offer of a native servant and 
then off I went, encouraged by hearty wishes 
for my safety and success. 

Victoriano, as my servant was called, had 
the simplest face I have ever seen. Pro- 
vidence put him in my way. 

There was a feeling of trouble in the air 
as I walked back through the town to the 
railway station. I was guite glad to have 
the company of the simple fellow following 
at my heels, and I began to talk with him. 
“ Victor,”’ I said, ‘“‘ 1 want you to keep me 
always in sight, but don’t speak unless I 
speak to you. Sabe?” 

“* Si, sejor.”” 

When we reached the station I saw, to my 
eurpse, that the trainload of troops was 
still drawn up at the platform, and the 
soldiers were passing in and out of the 
refreshment cantinas. There was no sign of 
their officers, though I kept a wary eye open 
for the captain. Presently I spied him in the 
station-master’s room, seated with another 
man, drinking and talking. The other man, 
who was doing most of the talking, wore 
shiny black gaiters. I had to laugh, for 
his round fat legs resembled the black 
sausage hung in shop windows. At that 
moment he turned his puffy face and fixed 
his reddish eyes on me, giving me a decidedly 
disagreeable sensation. He muttered a few 
words to the captain, got up, and came to the 
door. Dignity would not let me retreat, 
and all I could think of to say was: ‘‘ Are 
you the station-master ?” 
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The stranger laughed unpleasantly and 
turned to the captain, who strolled over to 
us. Was he going to re-arrest me? I 
wondered. But he -merely nodded to me 
with lazy good-humour and, turning to his 
companion, said: ‘What is it, Don 
Miguel ?” 

“T want to get a train back to Camacho,” 
I explained. 

“Here comes the station-master, my 
young friend,’’ said Don Miguel, very 
amiably, as a uniformed official appeared. 
“* Jefe, this young gentleman wants to get to 
Camacho. Can you provide him with a 
special train ? ” 

This insolence made me want to knock the 
red-eyed man off his fat legs, but I wisely 
waited a better opportunity. Following the 
station-master into his office, I stated my 
need. He made a grimace. “ Impossible, 
senor!’ he cried. ‘‘ Over that line the service 
is reserved for the movement of the troops.” 
He turned to a wall map, and as I pointed 
out my objective, the hacienda, another plan 
occurred to me. If I could get a train on 
the line running eastward to Monterrey, I 
might return to the ranch that way. But 
the station-master screwed up his face once 
more, and drew his long finger-nail over the 
ground I should have to traverse. ‘‘ The 
revolutionists, sefor, swarm around here. 
At your own risk, however, you can take the 
train to Monterrey.” 

After studying the time-table for what it 
was worth, I sought a bed in the nearby hotel 
and resigned myself to rest for the night, 
so as to be ready for the first train in the 
morning. Before turning in, I gave the 
silent Victor his orders and some pocket 
money; then I had a pow-wow with the 
night-clerk. Like most hotel clerks, his 
knowledge was vast and he was ready to 
share it—if treated with consideration. In 
a fierce whisper he confided that the town 


The office building at the ranch from which the Author started on his eventful journey. 
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would not hold out another eight days against 
the rebels. Every train running anywhere 
near the Texas border was besieged with 
refugees. If I was wise, I should post my 
servant at the station in the early morning, 
with orders to bring me word at the hotel 
as soon as there was talk of a train on the 
line to Monterrey. 

My well-earned sleep was rudely disturbed 
long before morning. It started with a 
tapping at my door, which continued till 
I was forced to get up, switch on the light, and 
unlock the door. There was not a sign of 
anybody in the corridor, but a slight sound 
of movement in the next room, occupied— 
so I thought—by Victor, attracted me. I 
tapped at the locked door. ‘ He’s not losing 
any sleep,” I thought, when I got no reply ; 
anu I went back to bed. 

Puzzling over that mysterious tapping, 
however, kept me awake. I am not one 
of those people who fancy they hear noises, 
and I was certain someone had knocked at 
my door. I had several thousand dollars 
belted round my body under my pyjamas, 
and I was taking no risks. After awhile, 
I rolled out of bed again and opened the 
French windows leading to the balcony 
overlooking the patio. The night air was 
delicious. I moved along the balcony to 
Victor’s room. His windows were closed and 
in darkness. All was peaceful. Feeling 
easier in mind, I stepped back to my room. 
I had not time to shut the windows when 
Yap-rap-rap ! came the mysterious summons 
at my door again. I rushed across, turned 
the key, and flung the door wide open. 

There was nobody there—but once more 
I heard the movement in the next room. 
Dashing out into the corridor I seized the 
handle of my servant's bedroom door and 
shook it violently. At that instant my own 
door closed with a bang. I took no notice, 
thinking the wind from the open balcony 
window had blown it shut. What alarmed 
me was that I could get no answer from 
Victoriano. Wild notions flashed through my 
brain. Had he been murdered in his sleep 
in mistake for me ? I scurried downstairs and 
shook up the night-clerk, nodding in his 
retreat. 

“My servant!’ Ipanted. “ Assassinated ! 
Who knows ? Room number five. Bring 
your key!"’ The clerk gaped. ‘‘ Come!” 

cried. “ We'll force the door!” 

I had dragged him up the stairs to the 
landing before he found his wits. ‘‘ No, 
sefior,”’ he explained at last. ‘‘ Koom five— 
I gave it to another gentleman and _ his 
servant. It was late. He wanted that room. 
Your servant, sefior, did not object. And 
spear 

An idea flashed into my bewildered brain. 
I urged the shaking clerk against the door 
of Number Five. “ Have the kindness to 
wake that gentleman, whoever he is,” I 
commanded. 


The door of Number Five opened a few 
inches, an end of nightshirt fluttered out, 
and a raucous voice demanded : ‘* What is 
it, man ? My senor will make a complaint in 
the morning!” 

“ Nothing ! 
unhappy clerk. 

As the door was shut in our faces, I stepped 
to my own. Imagine my rage to find it 
locked—locked from the inside! The clerk 
fled, to return in a moment with a master 
key. I hauled him inside and switched on 
the light. 

What a scene! During my brief absence 
the room had been turned topsy-turvy, as 
if invaded by a dozen Mexican detectives. 
To the clerk’s amazement I began to laugh. 
Mattress, bedding, and stripped pillows ell 
piled on the floor struck me as most comical 
—especially when I patted the wads of 
dollars snugly tucked away under my 
pyjamas ! 

‘There is nothing missing, sefior,’’ said 
the clerk, diving under the bedstead and 
Te-appearing with my boots. ‘ They must 
have got in by the window.” He darted to 
the balcony. 

While the clerk put the room ship-shape, 
I scared him into confessing that the gentle- 
man in Number Five wore black gaiters and 
had bribed him to give him the room next to 
mine and put Victor elsewhere. Don Miguel's 
trick was now pretty clear to me. He and his 
so-called ‘‘ servant ’’ had got me out of my 
bedroom by their mysterious rappings. One 
of them had then entered by the balcony, 
locked my door on the inside, and made a 
frantic search for the funds I was suspected 
to be carrying. 

To make a fuss to the authorities was worse 
than useless, for it would mean my deten- 
tion. All that mattered to me was to get 
back as speedily as possible to the hacienda 
with the money. I told the clerk to send 
Victor to me and then stretched myself once 
more in bed, forewarned—and forearmed— 
against the morrow. 

The faithful Victor passed the rest of the 
night on the floor inside my unlocked door, 
with orders to open quickly and grab any 
person who started rapping. Before I could 
rest, I had to make matters more clear in 
my mind. Don Miguel, I decided, must be a 
corrupt agent of the tottering Government ; 
the type of creature who will sell anything, 
including his country, for his own gain. No 
doubt he had wormed out of the Captain 
the fact that I was probably the bearer of a 
large sum of money. He meant to have that 
money! With this comforting reflection I 
fell asleep. 

Sounds of strife awakened me. There was 
Victor battling with a man in the corridor! 
It was the “ boots!" My faithful ozo 
(servant) had been lying awake since dawn 
listening for the merest noise at our door, 
and had captured this innocent offender ! 


nothing! "’ apologized the 


A bath, hot cho- 
colate and rolls; 
then Victor re- 
packed my pyja- 
mas and_tooth- 
brush and off Isped 
for the station, 
looking, I hoped, as 
inconspicuous as a 
commercial tra- 
veller. 

Barely had I set 
foot on the platform 
when, ‘ Buenos 
dias, sefior,”” purred 
an oily voice in my 
ear. 

It was Don 
Miguel ! 

“Were you mo- 
lested last night ?”” 
he went on, soft as 
butter. “‘ Thieves 
got into the hotel. 
No?” 

My safest game, 
I decided, was to 
play the ‘simple 
innocent ”’ and not 
let this brigand see 
that I feared him, 
trusting to my wits 
to free me from 
any further traps 
the scoundrel might 
set forme. So Iac- 
cepted a cigarette 
and listened to his 
lies until we parted. 

When I found 
myself speeding out 
of Torreon on the 
Monterry line, in a 
comfortable ex- 
press, it seemed 
that I had magni- 
fied the difficulties 
and that my swift 
and safe return was 
a certainty. All at 
once, however, 
among the passen- 

ers I spied the sinister Don Miguel. He 

foie me severely alone, but I felt an intense 
irritation, as if his beady eyes were boring 
into me like gimlets. 

As the journey proceeded, I was troubled 
with train sickness. I had devoured many 
stories of adventure in my youth, but now 
that I was having a real one of my own, 
there seemed to be something missing. Of 
course, I lacked the miraculous courage and 
endurance of the story-book heroes, who 
never feel fatigue like ordinary mortals. As 
a matter of fact, I was feeling miserably ill, 
and if Don Miguel or any other furtive-eyed 
passenger had unbuckled my treasure belt 
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at that moment, I doubt if I could have 
resisted. Finally I beat a retreat to the 
corridor and sought relief by ducking my 
head in a basin filled with cold water, the 
train being well equipped with such con- 
veniences. I was still immersed in this 
occupation when the engine slowed down 
with a jerk and shot the water all over me. 
I felt much better, and once more began to 
take an interest in life. As I tipped the 
Temaining water from the swing-basin, I 
noticed that the contents went straight down 
through a hole on to the railway track. 
What a trifle to notice—yet life is made up 
of trifles. 
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From a long siesta I was roused by Victor 
bringing me some tea. We had reached a 
station named La Paz; if all went well we 
should make Saltillo that evening. From 
Saltillo a branch line runs southward to 
Concepcion del Oro. Our hacienda stretched 
from Camacho eastward to a boundary 
within six hours’ saddle ride of Concepcion 
del Oro; so I calculated that, once in 
Saltillo, I could snap my fingers at Don 
Miguel and his doubtful attentions. I would 
rest-up for the night at Saltillo, get the first 
connection to Concepcion, and from there 
make a clean getaway on horseback straight 
back to the ranch without losing a single 
peso of the much-needed funds! But I was 
rather too optimistic ! 

San Juan station was reached and passed, 
and I felt as happy as if Saltillo was already 
in sight. I retired for another cold douche 
and clean-up. Suddenly there was a grinding 
of brakes, the train trembled from the 
shock, and we slid to a standstill. 

As I ran out into the corridor all my 
hopes of security were dispelled by bursts 
of firing from the front end of the train and 
shouts of ‘Viva! Viva la libertad!” Ina 
second, the corridor was swarming with 
panic-stricken travellers. I kept my head 
sufficiently to step back into the lavatory 
and shoot the bolt. 

We had been held up by the “ liberators.” 
They would, I knew, lose no time in liberating 
the passengers, foreigners in particular, 
from their valuables—* for the good of the 
cause!’ Good-bye to my belt of money! 
No doubt the rebels would give me a polite 
receipt, duly signed by their self-made 
“General.” For a moment I had a des- 
perate idea of finding Victor and trusting 
the belt to him. Then came inspiration ! 
I whipped off the belt, had the good sense 
to extract one wad, and then thrust the 
remainder down the wash-basin hole. 
Hardly had the precious belt slid through 
the opening to fall on the track beneath the 
train, when the butt of a carbine came 
crashing through the little window. This 
did not harm me, as the window was well 
above the ground outside. The rebels were 
merely smashing glass to terrify the passen- 
gers into submission; cartridges being too 
scarce to be fired at random. 

When the jam in the corridor grew less, I 
forced my way out, and presently found 
yself with a long procession of terrified 
ngers lined up beside the six-foot way. 
While one squad of rebels paraded up and 
down between us and the raided train, going 
through our pockets, another party attended 
to the baggage. We must have looked a 
miserable lot with our hands stuck up!) My 
face was as green as the rest, though my 
chief concern was for the safety of the money- 
belt lying between the rails beneath the 
train, hidden and unsuspected—as long as 
the train did not move on! 


Not far from me stood Don Miguel. He 
was shouting “ viva’s ” as loudly as any_ of 
the “liberators,”” but to my secret joy they 
made him stick up his hands, and deprived 
him of all money and papers, not to mention 
his black gaiters! His papers appeared to 
cause acommotion. Perhaps they implicated 
him as a Government spy. He looked so 
unhappy that I felt sorry for the wretch, 
until he spoke to one of the rebel officers and 
pointed me out. To gain favour with the 
enemy the traitor had evidently disclosed 
that I was carrying a large sum of money !| 

They searched me at once, very carefully. 
I carried no arms (since my present to the 
Captain), which was in my favour. I made 
a show of protesting, as a British subject, 
and tried to lool: very dejected when the 
searchers appropriated my wad of two- 
hundred-and-fifty pesos. My servant Vic- 
toriano was next seized and searched, from 
his pointed shoes to the crown of his sugar- 
loaf hat. His total wealth was ninety-five 
centavos! The expectant officer scowled 
blackly at the bewildered Don Miguel, and 
the last I saw of him he was being marched 
away in custody, a ridiculous figure in 
breeches and socks ! 

Towards nightfall, loaded with the spoils 
of their victory, the rebels withdrew. 
Released from the guards, there followed a 
general rush on the part of the passengers 
to get back into the train. Unheeded except 
by Victor, who followed me, I crossed the 
track to the wrong side of the train and walked 
along by the line until I came to the little 
broken window. This tallied with other 
signs I had made good note of to mark the 
hiding-place of my treasure. Murmuring a 
prayer that the train might not start too 
soon, I dropped to my knees, crawled over 
the rail, and groped about under the train 
for the precious belt of money. Ah! my 
fingers closed on it ! - As I twisted round on 
my stomach to wriggle my way back to 
safety, a cry of horror reached me from the 
watchful Victor. 

The train was beginning to move! 

I made a frog-like jump or dive between 
the slowly revolving wheels and landed on 
my face at my servant's feet. Spitting out 
the sand as I ran, I recrossed the metals 
the moment the rear carriage glided past 
me, and then raced after it to gain the 
footboard. Anyone who has attempted 
to board a moving train from the track 
will sympathise with Victor. Though I 
encouraged him with shouts while I clung 
to my precarious foothold, he was left 
behind. However, the money was the main 
thing, and that was still with me. 

Soon after sundown we made Saltillo, 
where I joyfully quitted the plundered 
train and parted from my downcast wailing 
fellow-passengers. My nerves were now 
beginning to get jumpy, and I felt I could 
not rest while my errand remained unfinished, 
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“I made a jump between the slowly-revolving wheels and landed on my face.” 
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To-morrow would be the third day of my 
absence—the day the funds must be in the 
hands of the ranch manager. 

Money will get most things, and it got 
me a small car and an_honest-looking 
chauffeur to drive me straight away through 
the darkness to the little town of Mazapil, 
a run of one hundred miles. In Mazapil, 
where I was 
known, I could 
borrow a_ horse. 
One hour’s ride 
over the rough 
mountain road 
would bring me 
to the north-east 
corner of our 
hacienda; two 
hours more, 
through the lone- 
liest part of the 
estate, would 
land me right at 
headquarters. In 
normal times we had telephone communica 
tion with the tiny post office at Mazapil, 
but the line had been cut in many places 
during a recent rebel invasion. 

Except for missing the road in the dark 
and tipping one side of the car over the edge 
of a ravine, my driver set me down without 
mishap in Mazapil at sunrise. Here [ 
knocked up one Gonzales, a store-keeper, 
and, as I expected, he insisted on my taking 
test and refreshment before attempting the 


The buggy that took Mr. Read to the railway. 


last stage of my journey on the only horse 
the rebels had left to him. This animal had 
a pace of his own; but in course of time I 
found myself once more on our private terri- 
tory, loping gently along the last league 
ae A mountain track leading to head- 
quarters.” 

Half an hour later I dashed into the plasa 
at headquarters, 
slid out of the 
saddle, and 
rushed into the 
manager’s office. 
“In time?” I 
asked, planking 
the belt of money 
down on_ his 
desk. ‘“ Every- 
thing looks 

aceful,’”’ 

“Thank good- 
ness!’ he cried, as 
he eagerly pulled 
out the wads of 
dollars. “No, they haven’t struck yet.” 

Very soon the glad news went round the 
station and, singing. and rejoicing, the 
workers began to assemble to receive their 
Pay. The danger was over ! 

n spite of my success I was very uneasy 
for a week or two until I received word from 
the factory that the faithful Victoriano, 
whom I had left behind on the railway, had 
safely found his way back to the bosom of 
his family. 


A FILIPINO “TOM THUMB.” 


From Sulu, in the Philippine Islands, an 
American Government official writes: I am 
sending you a photograph of Panglima Diki- 
Diki, a Moro, who is seen on the left. The 
other Moro, shown with him, a man of normal 
stature, was posed with Diki-Diki to give an 
‘dea of the latter's size. Diki-Diki was born 
at North Ubian Island, in the Jolo Group, and 
is now fifty years old. When the first school 
was opened at North Ubian the teacher believed 
him to be a small boy of school age, and com- 
pelled him to attend. After three months his 
teal age was discovered, and he was excused, 
but later he returned of his own initiative and 
passed the first grade successfully. He is 
374 inches in height, and is now engaged to a 
girl of sixteen who is 33 inches in height, and 
is supposed to be the smallest woman in the 
world for her age. He is paying a handsome 
dowry, as is the custom. ‘“ Panglima” is a 
civil title granted by the Sultan of Sulu, and 
corresponds roughly to the military rank of 
Colonel. A Panglima acts as a judge among 
the Moros, and hears cases not covered by 
statute law, especially those relating to marriage 
and divorce. 


THE 


ANOTHER “WIDE 


YET another curious WipE Wortp sequel has 
just come to light. Regular readers will 
remember that in 1913 we published a remark- 
able story entitled The ‘Human Bomb,” 
describing how a half-crazed Anarchist, with his 
fingers gripping the triggers of an infernal 
Machine containing enough dynamite to blow 
uP the entire city, walked quietly into the office 
of the Los Angeles Chief of Police and announced 
his intention of annihilating the communit: 

unless certain fantastic demands were forthwit 


“HUMAN 
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BOMB”: 


WORLD” SEQUEL 


complied with! A touch would have set the 
deadly contrivance off, and the problem of 
disarming the madman without exploding the 
detonators was a ticklish one indeed. Now, 
eleven years later, comes further news of The 
“Human Bomb,” in the shape of the self- 
explanatory cutting from the Los Angeles 
Examiner which is here reproduced. People in 
Los Angeles, we imagine, will find themselves 
in complete accordance with the views of the 
Parole Board. 


FRIDAY, MAY 2, 1924 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


SECTION I—PAGE. 8 
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Captain Buchanan mounting his camel. 


ACROSS. THE 
GREAT SAHARA 


CAPTAIN ANGUS BUCHANAN =:—==—=—= 


AND SET DOWN BY 


ELLIOT BAILEY 


The story of a wonderful exploit—a journey on camel-back right across the vast 

Sahara Desert from South to North. The expedition occupied a period of sixteen 

months, traversed over three thousand five hundred miles of country, and visited 

some of the strangest and least-known places in Africa, including the “mystery 

cities” of Fachi and Bilma. Captain Buchanan’s party met with all sorts of 

hardships and adventures, and the unique photographs which accompany the 
narrative add greatly to its interest. 


Ill. 


AIDING in the Sahara is a kind of 
royal game, but everyone can play 
it. A skilled and enterprising leader, 
known to his friends to have a good 

head and warlike courage, can easily sit 
down on his doorstep and hatch a plot 
whereby he gradually obtains the secret 

romise of fifteen or twenty men to join 
Eim at a certain rendezvous, mounted and 
ready for the road, when he gives the signal. 

Such a man is usually one who has himself 
lost a goodly portion of his own camels and 
women-folk in a recent raid, and his plans 


are devised so that he may make up his 
losses. Whether he plunders the original 
offender or someone else is often quite 
immaterial. ‘‘ Take whatever comes ’’ may 
be said to be the general motto of raiders. 
With this tit-for-tat method in vogue, it 
may easily be seen that raids form an un- 
failing source of excitement in the Sahara. 
The natives live from day to day with the 
thought of possible raids always at the back 
of their minds, and they are ever on the 
watch when the animals are grazing. 
Outside Aouderas there is a small roc 


kopje, insignificant in size compared wi 
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the majestic mountains which lie farther 
back, but which nevertheless commands 
the village if occupied by any force possess:ng 
rifles. One night I had a curious dream 
about this little hill. It seemed to me that | 
was on the summit, walking in and out 
among the boulders, studying it from every 
angle, and trying for some unknown reason 
to make a perfect natural fortress of it, but 
always getting back to one great drawback 
—that it possessed no exit under cover which 
would allow men to reach the river unseen 
and secure a water supply. All through my 
dream I worried over this, but the problem 
remained unsolved, and when morning came 
the whole thing vanished from my memory, 
as dreams will. 

It was soon to be recalled in curious 
fashion, however. One day I was peacefully 
skinning specimens in camp when Derachme 
came hurriedly up, accompanied by a group 
of his henchmen, armed with rifles and 
spears in addition to the double-edged 
swords they are never without. 

“‘White man,” he exclaimed excitedly, 
“‘ news is very bad! From Fougda (Chief of 
Timia) I have a message that many robbers 
are close at hand, just to the north.” 

Derachme was evidently 
badly scared, for he kept re- 

ting nervously, ‘“‘ What 
is this news ? What is this 
news?” as if something 
might happen at any 
moment to answer his 
question. 

Meanwhile shrill cries 
began to arise from the 
nearby village, showing that 
the alarm was general. 

Knowing that Derachme 
was not the kind of man to 
be scared at shadows, I 
called to Glover, and to- 
gether we opened our am- 
munition boxes. Extra 
rounds were served out, and 
all. our available weapons 
placed in the hands of our 
Native servants, whether 
they knew much about fire- 
arms or not. We mustered 
five 303 rifles, one -44 Win- 
chester, two twelve-bore 
shot-guns, and a couple of 
revolvers. 

Derachme and his fol- 
lowers instinctively waited 
for the white man to take 
the lead, and I cast about 
for the position offering the 
best means of defence. 
Suddenly my eye fell on the 
little Aopje, and, in a flash, 
remembrance of my dream 
came back to me. What- 


ever happened, I intended 
Vo. tiv.—&. 


A famous old Tuareg raider. 


to stand and fight, for we could not move our 
baggage, and I had no intention of losing it 
if such a disaster could possibly be avoided. 
It seemed that the kopje offered the best 
solution of the difficulty, and we determined 
to take up our position there should the 
threatened raid materialize. 

As a matter of fact it never did—I regret 
the anti-climax, gentle reader, but sober 
truth compels me to state it—and natives 
sent out by Derachme reported that all they 
had been ab‘e to discover were the tracks of 
eight camels near at hand. The chief, 
however, was afraid that these might be the 
forerunners of a larger band, especially as 
date stones picked up on the trail were 
evidently from “foreign ’’ palms. So we 
“stood to” all night, and when the moon 
rose examined the kopje to investigate its 
defensive value. Extraordinary to relate, 
my dream was absolutely fulfilled; there 
proved to be no protected access to the 
water. Skins or tanks would have had to 
be filled and carried up the hill and the 
position held to the death. 

Though the raiders left us alone, they 
were active elsewhere, for later on we heard 
that a neighbouring village had been 
attacked and burnt. A 
fortnight of watchfulness 
followed, but the mountain 
and glens of Aouderas re. 
mained peaceful and 
undisturbed. 

On my former journey to 
Air, I actually entered 
Timia just after a raid had 
taken place, camels being 
the robb objective on 
this occasion. 

These raids are carefully 
planned and are carried out 
in the following manner :— 


HOW THE RAIDERS 
WORK. 


The base of operations is 
very remote, as a rule, from 
the place it is intended to 
attack—six hundred to a 
thousand miles away, or 
even more. Generally a spy 
arrives at the chosen village 
a month or two before- 


hand, and occupies himself 
in gleaning all the necessary 
information. 

The raiders travel light 
and move very swiftly. 
They have a few dry dates 
or some meat in saddle- 


skins, and carry fifty to a 
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hundred rounds of ammunition apiece. 
After days of steady travel along circuitous 
routes, so as not to give warning of their 
approach, they ultimately arrive within 
striking distance of their quarry—say some 
thirty or forty miles away. They then rest 
themselves and their beasts for a day in 
some quiet spot. 

When they decide to attack, they mount 
their camels in the late afternoon, and ride 
steadily through the night to their goal, 
which they plan to reach about two or three 
o'clock in the morning. 
They then park their camels 
outside, and one or two men 
creep in on foot to ascertain 
the lie of the land. 

At the first streak of 
dawn they attack with that 
curious fatalistic courage 
that knows no fear, and 
usually meet with complete 
success. 

I have in mind an old 
robber chieftain whom I 
know well and can call my 
friend, and whoin his prime 
was one of the most dash- 
ing raiders in the Sabara. 
He is a little old man, old 
in years but still young in 
spirit, whose sharp, jerky 
walk betrays the fact that 
most of his life has been 
spent in a camel-saddle. 

Contrary to the standards 
of drama, his features are 
neither cruel nor repulsive. 
His Tuareg veil is worn low 
—if you are his friend he 
greets you with an open 
countenance and clear eyes. 
He is unpretentious and 
almost ridiculously shy, and 
if you are unaware of his 
calling he strikes you as a 
fine old fellow with a kindly 
soul. With it all, however, 
his eye is as keen as that 
of an eagle, and riding or 
walkin; a double-edged 
sword gs always at his 
side and he carries a long- 
shafted spear in his hand 

He cannot remember the 
number of raids he has 
taken part in, they 
are so numerous, but 
his biggest success 
was the capture of 
three hundred camels 
and seventy women 
and children, and his 
biggest failure when 
hehad taken two hun- 
dred camels and fifty 
captives and was five 


Derachme, one of the chiefs of the 
veiled nomads of the desert. 


days out on the desert on his homeward 
journey. Here he was unexpectedly attacked 
in the night and completely routed by the 
very ple he had plundered. 

“Bah!” he exclaimed angrily, at the 
recollection, ‘‘ it was not good!”’’ These of 
course were big raids, in which fifty or a 
hundred men took part. His more ordinary 
efforts were with the aid of from fifteen to 
twenty followers, armed with flint-lock fire- 
arms, and each robber was capable of round- 
ing up and taking care of three or four camels 

apiece. Any captives taken 
- were sold as slaves to buy 
arms and ammunition. A 
good able-bodied male cap- 
tive fetched a hundred 
silver pieces, and a comely 
woman four hundred silver 
ieces, in the markets of 
hat and elsewhere. 

This chief’s days of raid- 
ing are over, but he frankly 
regrets the fact and de- 
clares raiding to be a grand 
game, with tempting prizes 
in clothes, camels, and cap- 
tives. Since my return to 
England I have heard that 
a great raid recently took 

lace from Rio in Morocco. 
he bandits advanced to 
the neighbourhood of Kidal 
and Timbuctoo, where they 
plundered extensively and 
got away almost unscathed. 

The time for us to leave 
Air was now at hand, and 
on October 25th we joined 
the great caravan of over 
six thousand camels en route 
for the little-known desert 
cities of Fachi and Bilma. 
With the six days’ journey 
that intervened before we 
reached the former place 
space will not allow me to 

eal. It was supremely 
interesting, although com- 
paratively uneventtul, but 
the strange city of Fachi 
deserves an article to itself. 

Imagine an area of utter 
desolation, as large as the 
whole of England and Scot- 
land together, in the midst 
of which, absolutely alone, 
stands a tiny city of rare 
and exquisite workmanshi 
containing but one hundr 
souls—a city whose build- 
ings and walls are made of 
salt! Such is Fachi, the 
most remarkable town I 
have ever seen in all my 
wanderings. No mere de- 
scription, however vivid, 
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The entrance to the mysterious salt-built city of Fachi, in the heart of the Sahara. 


can do it proper justice; one must see it 
in the strange, remote solitude of its setting 
to appreciate the marvel that it is. ic 

No bigger than an English village, it is 
nevertheless a walled town and a citadel, 
round which the restless tide of Arab warfare 
has_ surged for centuries. Only once in 
modern times has it been threatened with 
destruction, and that was fifteen years ago, 
when a force, said to number fifteen hundred, 
succeeded in effecting a temporary entrance, 
and fought through the western side of the 
town, where the houses still lie in ruins, 
eloquent of the destruction of that day. 

In this land of constant internecine strife 
the town that wishes to maintain an in- 
dependent existence must be strong and able 
to withstand a siege. That this is the case 
with Fachi is soon revealed, and my feelings 
when I first entered this mysterious city 
were those of bewilderment and astonish- 
ment. 


Through an o; doorway, quite unpre- 
tentious-looking from the outside, one walked 
down a few steps to see the door itself, a 
heavy structure of palm planks riveted and 
chained together, flung back against the 
wall, A great beam, intend to rest 
against a stone cemented into the floor of 
the courtyard within, showed how this 
portal was closed and buttressed when need 
arose. I was soon to learn that every street, 
every dwelling, even every room within this 
strange fortress-town, had doors of the same 
formidable strength. Over this main gate- 
way, on the inside, the white jaw-bones and 
skull of a camel were built into the wall. 


A CITY OF SALT. 


The first great surprise, however, comes 
when one finds that the walls are made 
entirely of salt—salt blackened with dust, 
earth, and age, hard as the finest concrete, 
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and rasping to the touch like 
broken glass. The whole city, 
in fact, is built of salt! 

The court or area inside the 
main entrance is small, but 
passing on through a dark and 
shadowy porchway one enters 
the maze of alleys which repre- 
sent the streets of the town; 
alleys that twist and tur in 
such amazing fashion that it is 
difficult to get an unobstructed 
view for more than twenty or 
thirty feet ahead. They are the 
narrowest of slits, only man- 
wide in places, but about four 
feet wide on an average, and 


closely shut in by high black 
walls. Where t! ey have a 
narrow opening to the sky they 


are filled with shadows; where 
they are roofed over they are 
dark and grim indeed—ideal 
laces for a man to lurk when 
e desires to cut his enemy’s 
throat. 

Twisting and turning this 
way and that, and barred at 
points of vantage with strong 


plank doors, these 
alleys seem to lead 
an_ interminable 
distance, and the 
visitor gets the 
impression that 
he is in a large 
cityand will never 
be able to get 
back to his start- 
ing-point. The 
place, in fact, isa 
veritable maze. I 
have been in 
Fachi perhaps a 
score of times, yet 
on my last visit I 
might still be seen 
at dubious turn- 
ings inquiring of 
furtive citizens : 
“Which way leads 


Inside the fort at Fachi. The great earthen 
of rations in the - 


to the blue sky outside? ’’ Yet, as I have 
said, the place is no bigger than an English 
village ! 

Full of the sense of a thousand hidden 
mysteries are these serpentine lanes of 
Fachi. Shadows meet one at every turn 
—weird-looking buildings and dark corners 
whose atmosphere reeks with tragedy. It 
is as the “‘ City of Shadows ” that I always 
think of Fachi. 

As one blunders along the alleys a few 
natives pass by. Their clothes are soiled ; 
their features hard and villainous—the faces 
of men who have scarcely enough food to 
keep body and soul together. How they 
make a livelihood or occupy their time I 
know not, for the fleeting visit of the caravan 
did not permit me to find out what they did 
from one year’s end to the other, but per- 
sonally I believe their principal occupation 
to be raiding. é 

Their dwellings, a honeycomb or rabbit- 
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jars are intended for the storage 
event of a siege. 


warren of salt-walled dens, are as 
dark, shadowy, and mysterious as 
the winding alleys outside. Each 
cell-like room has a narrow slit of 
a door, often with a spy-hole no 
larger than a halfpenny. Nearly 
all are locked and barred, for an 
atmosphere of watchfulness and 
suspicion broods over this uncanny 
city, and only when a door per- 
chance stands ajar does a feeble 
tay of light steal into the darkness 
of the room, revealing no more than 
a pile of dates on a mat and a 
skin of water hanging from the 
ceiling. 

I picked up as a guide one 
of the most villainous - looking 
men I have ever seen. He 
took me to the fort standin 
by the remarkable “ Seven balms of 
Fachi,”’ which tower above the north front. 


THE DEN OF THE “FORTY 
THIEVES.” 


The rear courtyard of the 
fort is the largest open space 
in Fachi. We passed on inside 
and then I stood amazed, for 
before me was an exact replica 
of the den of the ‘ Forty 
Thieves.”” The high, naked 
walls of the fort towered up 
like the side of some gigantic 
well, the bottom being packed 
almost to overflowing with 
huge white earthen jars. [ 
started to count them, but 
soon gave it up; they stood 
there in their hundreds, fan- 
tastic, unbelievable 

Wehad entered, I discovered, 
the final inner stronghold of 
this strange fortress of salt, 
and these great white jars were 
urns ready to be filled with 
dates and grain in time of siege. 
In their midst was a deep well 
of water, so that the garrison 
would not thirst. 

1 left this strange, open-air 
hall to climb to one of the 
watch-towers. The way was per- 
pendicular—up notched palm- 
poles and niches cut in the hard 
salt walls, and then through a 
rat-hole hatchway into each 
of the three turret rooms. 


The leader of the great salt caravan. 


On reaching any high look-out one's 
impulse is generally to gaze out over the 
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landscape the moment the top is breasted. 
Here, however, it was different. Such was 
the influence of the strange garner-house I 
had just left that involuntarily I stared 
down to where the countless urns glistened 
whitely below. 

Yet from the top of the tower the prospect 
is fair enough, owing to the tall green groves 
of date-palms tht fringe the town. But 
the oasis holds little more of value than a 
narrow belt of palms, some salt-pits beyond, 
and a good supply of subterranean water. 
For the rest there is nothing but the eternal 
sand and a low line 
of rocky hills, the 
whole so unprepos- 


sessing that even 
birds and _ beasts 
shun it. 


Turning round, I 
surprised my guide 
glued against the 
wall, peering cau- 
tiously through a 
loop-hole, his arms 
and fingers crooked 
as if he held a rifle 
and were sighting 
ona foe. It wasa 
significant pose; 
from head to foot 
he looked a perfect 
brigand. 

One question 
only I asked him 
before we des- 


cended from the 
tower. ‘‘ How many 
men have you 
killed?" 


He smiled, as if I 
had hit on a subject 


he knew something about ; a pleasanter busi- 
ness than guiding a stranger’ through his 
town. He extended his left hand, and with 
the other slowly bent over each finger in turn 
until they were all counted.out. Then he 
answered : ‘‘ Five men I have killed!’ 

And, looking at him, I was quite prepared 
to believe him. 

Ours was the first scientific expedition to 
enter Fachi. We stayed there for three days 


or so, and then, with that portion of the 
great caravan which was bound for Bilma, 
pushed on into the very heart of the desert. 


The oasis of Bilma, famous throughout the Sahara on 
account of its valuable salt-mines. 


Some of the 


Three days later at dawn 
we sighted the low hills of 
Bilma—like sighting land 
at sea—and our vast array 
of many thousands of 
camels were soon slowly 
wending their way into the 
town through the barrier 
ranges of sand-dunes which 
surround it, drawing up one 
memorable midday close to 
the hillocks of the salt mines 
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and among the ruins of long- 
deserted dwellings. Here our 
caravan pitched a shapeless 
and shadeless camp on barren 
flats of soda and salt-white 
sand, which glared fiercely in 
the eyes of travel-tired men. 
A mile to the south, at the 
end of a long lake-like depres- 
sion of sun-cracked ground, 
stood out the small date- 
grove which sheltered the 
inhabited town and the French 


fort, and we found that our lot was to be 
more fortunate than that of the main 
caravan, for a camel-mounted messenger 
arrived from the fort and bade us move 
forward into the shade of the palms, where 
we were received with generous hospitality 
by the French officer in charge—one of those 
splendid men who serve their country in the 
outposts of the world without hope of 
adequate reward. 

Bilma’s position as an isolated fort is 
unique, for it stands out absolutely alone, 


thousands of camels comprising the great salt caravan. 


A woman of Bilma. 


like a Dread- 
nought in an un- 
known sea, three 
hundred miles be- 
yond the frontiers 
of Chad, where lies 
its base. That 
such a fort has 
been established 
and held in the 
heart of the desert 
is an_ eloquent 
acknowledgment 
of the value of the 
adjacent salt 
mines and the 
strategic position 
which holds in 
check the vagaries 
of the cut-throat 
raiders who seek 
to pass between 
Tibesti and Air, 
The stronghold is 
called Fort Dro- 
mard, thereby per- 
petuating the 
name of the gal- 
lant officer who, 
with native levies, 
established the 

wer of France in the district, and who died 
rom wounds in 1908. 

The whole depression of Kowar, in which 
the oasis of Bilma is situated, has a popula- 
tion of just over three thousand inhabitants, 
but those of the town alone only. number 
seven hundred odd, chiefly Beri Beri, with 
a certain number of Tebu. Difference of 
race, however, is dying out, owing to the 
intermingling of the people. The three 
oldest towns in the depression are Bilma 
itself, Dirku, and Gadzebi Gara, and of these 
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Bilma is by far the most important to-day. 
On account of its position and its rich salt 
mines it has long been a famous rendezvous 
for the caravans of the desert. 


S A TERRIBLE MASSACRE. 


At various periods Bilma has stood on 
three different sites. That of the oldest 
town, known to the natives as Halabili, is 
about a quarter of a mile south of the one 
now inhabited, and is a gruesome place with 
a gruesome history, for it was annihilated 
by an Arab tribe from Wadai about two 
hundred years ago. The story goes, as the 
Chief of Bilma told it me, that the inhabi- 
tants were assembled in the mosque when 
they were swooped upon by their remorseless 
enemies and a frightful massacre occurred. 

Tragic remains of the carnage are still to 
be seen on the site, and I have looked with 
awe on ground that is thickly strewn with 
sun-bleached skulls and bones. Not a single 
dwelling stands on this desolate spot. Only 
a corner of the mosque remains, and that is 
slowly crumbling away to mingle with the 
dust of those who once worshipped within its 
walls. 

In time another town, called Kalala, was 
established farther north beside the salt 
mines, about a mile away from the present 
town. Like Fachi, this village was built 
with salt, and the roofless ruins of the old 
houses still stand for all to see. The 
venerable one-eyed chief of Bilma told me 
that it was abandoned nearly fifty years ago 
owing to incessant attacks by Arabs, who 
plundered everything and carried off the 
women and children into slavery. 

By this time the present town had grown 
up—like Fachi, possessing a fort—and here 
the harassed people of Kalala eventually 
settled permanently. 

On the whole the Bilma of to-day is dis- 
appointing. The breath of a certain civiliza- 
tion which has come to it through the 
presence of the few soldiers from Chad seems 
to act like a blight upon an originality that 
is slowly disappearing. 

The town is half in ruins and has the 
woebegone appearance of a place that has 
lost its spirit—the spirit of the wild that 
hides in the most desolate and unknown 
places of the earth; the spirit that is found 
in Fachi. 

A few notes will serve to outline the chief 
features of the town at the present time. 
First of all come the far-famed, wonderfully 
prolific salt-mines or pie: and these are 
undoubtedly remarkab Their crowded 
hills of debris resemble the workings of a 
great mine-head. They are very old, and 
no one can tell how long they have been 
worked. Once upon a time caravans from 
Algeria and Tripoli were in the habit of 
coming to Bilma for salt, but now the trade 
is entirely with the south. 


The pits worked at present contain water 
of a dark claret colour, the result of natron, 
or carbonate of soda, which is found at 
Arrighi, about ten hours’ journey north, and 
is put into separate the sandy sediment and 
other foreign matter from the salt crystals. 

These latter are secured from the bottom 
of the pit by men working in the water up 
to their knees, who delve for them with 
short-handled hoes. Having loosened the 
crystals, they tread on them to cleanse them 
from sediment and then bring the glistening 
mass to the surface in a shallow scoop. The 
wet salt-crystals are next carried from the 
pit and mixed with about an equal portion 
of dry crystals into a concrete-like mass 
which is packed into pyramid-shaped moulds 
constructed of palm staves, the exterior being 
covered and bound with camel hide and the 
interior lined with a mixture of salt and 
sand concrete, highly polished, smooth, and 
very hard. 


A PROFITABLE TRADE. 


The whole process entails very little work, 
and cones of salt are produced with astonish- 
ing rapidity and ease. One block, weighing 
about thirty-five pounds, sells to the caravan 
for twenty-five centimes (2d.), and is carried 
away down to Hausaland to be resold at an 
entirely different figure. At Tessawa_ the 
same block costs eight shillings, and at Kano 
ten shillings—a very nice margin of profit. 
Each camel carries away about four cones, 
or a maximum of six. 

There are no salt springs at Bilma, and 
curiously enough the water in wells close 
to the mines is quite fresh. The abundant 
water within the date-groves of the oasis 
comes from two fresh-water springs, and is 
exceptionally good for man and beast. 
These springs are invaluable, for rain is 
terribly scarce, seven or eight days a year 
being about the normal average. 

For food the natives cultivate dates ; they 
also grow some grain, by means of irrigation, 
in the neighbourhood of the fresh-water 
springs. There is practically no grazing for 
livestock, and meat is a rare luxury ; indeed, 
the people are almost constantly short of 
food. Consequently the arrival of the great 
caravan with dried meat and live sheep to 
barter for salt, means a time of feasting 
among the inhabitants of the oasis. 

Livestock, however, is not entirely absent. 
An odd camel or donkey may be seen, and 
—stranger still in such impoverished sur- 
roundings—a few horses. Brought in by 
the Agadem route, they are fed on a most 
remarkable diet—dates ! 

I bade farewell with real regret to the 
kindly French officer at the fort, who had 
done all he could to make my stay comfort- 
able and enjoyable, and presently rejoined 
the caravan, now about to return to Fachi 
on its homeward trek. 


ACROSS THE GREAT SAHARA. 


The journey back was uneventful, save 
that between Bilma and Fachi we came 
across patches of green scrub grass in 
remarkable quantities for this region. Grass 
in such abundance had not been seen for 
nine years, and nine years before that again. 
The camels naturally seized upon it with 
avidity. 
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1 amused myself hereabouts by working 
out some interesting statistics regarding the 
caravan. The seven thousand or so camels, 
walking in single file, would cover about 
thirteen miles of country from end to end, 
and had we filmed this line, allowing a 
thousand feet for every quarter of an hour, 
we should have used up more film than was 

allotted to the whole of the expedi. 


Making a salt-cone at the Bilma mines. 


tion—forty-two thousand feet. As 
a matter of fact, the camels 
usually travel in double file— 
more, when there are large inter- 
vals—which at two and a half 
miles per hour, their average pace, 
about bears out the fact that the 
head of the caravan arrived in 
camp two hours or more before the 
tail. Taking {15 as the average © 
price of a camel, the value of our 
army of seven thousand or so worked 
out at some £105,000. 

At Fachi I took further photo- 
graphs, and then we pushed on to 
Aouderas, vid Tabello, at which 
place I lost Edward, the cook, who 
had fallen ill at Bilma. The result 
was that I now had to act as cook 
as well as leader of the expedition ! 

At Aouderas another misfortune 
befell us, for Glover went down 
with tonsilitis, On the other hand, 
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Rodd, who during our trek to Bilma had 
been prospecting on his own in Northern 
Air, rejoined me, only to state that he had 
aad no news from the South, and that he 
must therefore return home as he had 
no permission to extend his leave over the 
year. Four days later he left, after we had 
mutually toasted each other with our last 
bottle of champagne. 


We even strung up a flag—a towel with 
«Xmas 1922’ written on it in indelible 
pencil. It was a cheery day, but it had its 
aftermath almost immediately, for next day 
was Black Monday with a vengeance. In 
the evening a camel messenger arrived with 
news from Lord Rothschild saying that the 
French had cancelled their permission for 
me to go north! Once more I was in 


While awaiting permission from the French 
in the south to continue my journey north- 
wards, I trapped and hunted in the district 
as before. Christmas was now approaching, 
and we celebrated Christmas Day itself by 
holding sports for our natives in the dry river 
bed—an amusing affair, since we introduced 
such novel items—to them—as an egg-and- 
spoon race, three-legged race, and so on. 


Another view of the salt caravan. 


despair. It seemed that my 
—to travel right across the 


t project 
lesert to the 
Mediterranean shore was to be thwarted 
after all. A further communication shed 
no better light on matters, and though | 
moved heaven and earth at my end, it really 
looked as if I might just as well pack up and 


go home. It was a bitter disappointment 
—how bitter 1 alone knew. 


(To be concluded.) 


A BEDSTEAD 
AS A 
FUNERAL BIER. 


THE accompanying photo- 
gtaph was taken about twelve 
miles from Rangoon, in Burma, 
and shows a village funeral 
procession. The coffin was 
wrapped in a carpet, and the 
bier was an ordinary wooden 
bedstead draped with curtains 
and flags! 
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THE SHEEP-SHEARER 


HE Southern Cross 
Sheep - Shearer 
Syndicate was 


formed on board 
the S.S. Maoriland, when 
that vessel, outward 
bound for Australia, was 
off the Cape of Good 
Hope. The idea of the 
shearing machine ema- 
nated from the iyentive 
brain of John Spragu 
second salt ones who, el, 
ing the need of help in 
the construction of his de- 
vice, admitted on a part- 
nership basis Barnes and ‘—-— 


happened 


i 
W. Brooke 3s" 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
L.R.BRIGHTWELL 


A sailor’s amusing story of a 
wonderful machine invented by 
the second engineer, and what 
when the 
came to be tested. 


This sheep-shearing ma- 
chine was a compact in- 
strument, no larger than 

bottle, and 
somewhat on 
the principle of a lawn- 
mower. It contained a 
set of revolving blades, or 
cutters, that could be 
driven at tremendous speed 
by an electric current. 

The night before our 
arrival at Melbourne the 
machine was completed, 
and we ran a shearing trial 
down in the Maoriland’s 


whisky 


device 


Grant, the third and 

fourth engineers. These, by reason of their 
mechanical skill, were useful partners, but I 
was rather surprised when Sprague also 
invited me to become one of the Syndicate. 
Although second mate, a navigator of sorts, 
and a practical seaman, I was quite un- 
skilled in the steel-worker’s art. Sprague, 
however, opined that my enthusiasm and 
advice were worth something, and that my 
persuasive powers would be valuable when 
the machine was ready for the market. I 
thereupon formed a noble resolve to live 
up to his high opinion, and gratefully ac- 
cepted his offer. 

For the next three weeks our vessel 
traversed the great Southern Ocean through 
sunshine and through storm; but, whether 
the wincls blew high or low it was little that 
we of the Syndicate cared. We lived in a 
fairyland of hope and joyous anticipation. 
Meanwhile, the three young engineers put 
in all their spare time at the construction 
of the marvellous mechanical device that 
would, we hoped and trusted, be eventually 
used in every large sheep-shearing shed 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
and thus bring fortune to all four of us. 
During this time, for reasons aforesaid, I 
did no constructive work such as filing or 
drilling, nevertheless, while smoking cigar- 
ettes and watching the others at their 
labours, I endeavoured to help by praising 
the skill and celerity of their handiwork. 
Moreover, I drafted out a most persuasive 
prospectus written in glowing terms that 
drew forth the admiration of the Syndicate, 
it being unanimously agreed that once that 

rospectus was printed and _ circulated, 
investors would fairly rush at us with offers 
of the capital we needed for the exploitation 

f{ the invention. 


- -' engine-room. There being 

no sheep on_ board for 

our experiment, we persuaded a brawny 

stoker called ‘Ginger Smith” to allow 

himself to be operated on. This individual, 

who hailed from Limehouse, was the possessor 

of a shock of red hair which he agreed to 

sacrifice providing that we paid him a 
modest ‘‘ ’arf dollar.” 

Amid an atmosphere of intense expectancy, 
Sprague grasped his invention by its handles 
in the same manner that a barber holds a 
power-driven hair-brush. ‘‘ Let her go full 
bore,”” he ordered. Then Barnes connected 
the insulated wires of the shearing machine 
to the steamer’s dynamo, and switched on 
the current. Driven by high eiectric power, 
the cutters revolved at umpteen thousand 
revolutions per minute, while the ma- 
chine hummed and buzzed like a swarm of 
bees. 

Ginger Smith, who was seated on a tool 
box, with his back to the operator, now 
turned his head and eyed the instrument 
somewhat doubtfully. “ Mind my bloomin’ 
ears, mister,’’ he cautioned. 

“ Right-oh !’”’ answered Sprague, “ keep 
your head still, and I won’t hurt you.” 

The inventor then pressed the vibrating 
machine against the nape of his victim’s 
neck, and ran it over the crown of his head 
in one sweeping movement. As the revolving 
cutters came in contact with Smith’s hair, 
their droning buzz changed for a moment to 
a sharp zizz, while, just as a keen scythe mows 
aswathe in tall grass, so that shearing machine 
stripped the centre line of Smith’s head of 
its fiery-coloured thatch. This gratifying 
result brought forth an exultant cheer from 
the members of the Syndicate, while the 
stoker on the tool box fingered his shorn 
cranium and looked a bit dazed. 


“Strike me pink!” he ejaculated. ‘ The 
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scalp ‘unters are now on the war-path, 
blowed if they ain’t.”” 

“ Keep still, Ginger, and I'll finish you 
off in a couple of ticks,” said Sprague, and 
wath that he attacked the remaining tufts of 

air. 

The operation was, on the whole, quite 
successful; but unfortunately, just as it 
was being completed, the steamer gave a 
sudden and violent roll which caused Sprague 
to stagger, and inflict accidental damage on 
the man he was shearing. The stoker sprang 
to his feet with a loud yell of mingled rage 
and anguish, and clapped his hand to his 
tight ear, from which drops of blood were 
trickling. 

“That's about enough,” he roared. “I 
bargained to let you cut me ‘air, but when 
it comes to trying your patent on me ears, 
I wants a bit more than a blanky ‘arf 
dollar.” 

Sprague explained that the mutilation 
was purely accidental, and furthermore 
expressed his heartfelt sorrow and sympathy, 
which, however, did not appear to soothe 
the shorn and suffering Ginger to any great 
extent. Indeed, it was not until I had taken 
him to my berth, where I administered 
sticking plaster and a stiff glass of rum, that 
the brawny stoker showed evidence of a 
forgiving spirit. 

.Mr. Smith showed that he was mag- 


“ Just as a keen scythe mows grass, so that shearing machine stripped 
Smith’s head of its fiery-coloured thatch.” 


nanimous; he also showed that he had 
learned prudence. Raising his glass, he ran 
his disengaged hand over his clipped scalp, 
carefully avoiding contact with his plastered 
ear-lobe. ‘‘Good luck to the machine, 
mister,’’ said he. “‘ It’s a hummer, and no 
mistake. All the same, there ain't goin’ to 
to be no more trial trips on my ‘ead |” 

The following morning our steamer arrived 
at Melbourne and was moored at a wharf 
on the river Yarra, somewhat remote from 
the town. That same evening, when work 
for the day had ceased, the greater part of 
our ship’s company felt that they needed 
relaxation and recreation after the long 
voyage from London, and they went ashore 
in search of the same. We members of the 
Sheep-Shearer Syndicate, however, were far 
too much engrossed in the tremendous 
possibilities of our invention to seek light 
and trivial amusement on shore, so we 
gathered on the after-deck to discuss further 
experiments. 

“What we want is a live sheep to try the 
machine on,” remarked Barnes, as he gazed 
searchingly up the road leading townwards, 
which lay red and dusty in the glare of the 
westering sun. 

“You're not likely to find sheep grazing 
on a dusty road,” said I, ‘‘ but there’s some 
waste land to the left of that high fence. 
I can see some cows feeding among the 
bushes. Let’s go and see if we can 
find any sheep there.” 

“Right oh!” agreed Barnes. 
Together he and I strolled down 
the gangway, and proceeded to- 
wards the waste land. On reaching 
the fence we passed through a gap 
and found a couple of cows grazing 
on the dusty grass, but 
of sheep there were none 
to beseen. We did not, 

however, male 
uite a blank 
raw, for on 
hearing a loud 
“Baa” we 
turned and dis- 


he goat tethered 
to the fence. 
This animal was 
very long 
haired, and it 
occurred to me 
that he might 
» answer for our 
¥ experiment in 
lieu of a sheep. 
Barnes thought 
so, too, and I 
roceeded to un- 
fasten the tether 
from the fence. 
The goat eyed 
us sourly. It 


covered a large ~ 


seemed to me that there was a glint of 
anger in his eye. His horns looked formid- 
able. I feared trouble. 

“Come along, Billy Boy,” I said, with a 
pull at his halter. 

Perhaps the goat answered to the name 
of ‘ Billy Boy,” or perhaps he was tired of 
being tied to a 
fence and felt the 
need of a change, 
for, rather to our 
surprise, he came 
without undue 
protest: At the 

ttom of our 
steamer’s gang- 
way he halted, 
and jibbed a bit, 
but a bunch of 
carrots purloined 
from the galley 
and used as bait 
overcame his ob- 
jections, and we 
led him in tri- 
umph up_ the 
sloping gang- 
planks and on 
to the Maori- 
land's deck. 

“Why have 
yeu brought that 

orned mon- 
sStrosity 2” 
querer. Sprague 

iscontentedly. 
“T wanted a 
sheep.” 

“No sheep to 
be found,” 
answered Barnes. 
“Won't this 
billy-goat do in- 
stead?” 

“Hair isn’t the 
same as wool,” re- 
plied Sprague, “ but 
we may as well try 
the shearer on him 
now that he’s here.” 

While our captive 
munched_ a carrot, - 
the shearing machine, 
which had been con- 
nected with the dy- 
namo by a length of 
insulated wire, was brought on deck. All 
being ready, Sprague straddled the billy- 
goat with his long legs, and stood facing the 
animal's tail. ‘Switch on the juice,” said he. 

The electric current was turned on, and the 
cutters commened to buzz. Then Sprague 
gripped “ Billy Boy ” with his knees and ran 
the machine over his rear parts. The result 
was quite encouraging; goat’s hair flew 
from the cutters as chaff flies before an 
east wind. Billy seemed to enjoy the 


“A highly galvanized goat was throwing 
hand-springs like a circus clown.” 
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operation ; perhaps the droning buzz of the 
cutters soothed his nerves; anyhow, he 
stood quite still while we of the Syndicate, 
intent on watching the  sheep-shearin 
process, failed to note that our experimental 
goat had finished his carrot and was con- 
tentedly chewing the slack part of the 
insulated wire. 
Then things 
commenced to 
happen. 

It may be that 
“Billy Boy” 
liked the taste 
of the rubber 
insulation, for he 
bit deeply, and 
the bared wire 
evidently came 
in contact with 
his teeth just as 
a previously- 
chewed portion 
of the cable 
touched the stcel 
deck, where, 
4 with a cracking, 
4 sizzling flash, it 
F fused. 

The next in~ 
stant Sprague 
was standing on 
his head, suffer- 
ing from shock, 
while a_ highly 
galvanized goat 
was throwing 
hand-springs like 
a circus clown. 
Then, having 
displayed great 
acrobatic ability, 
the animal 
showed the in- 

stincts of a homing 
pigeon and made a 
dash for the gangway. 

Our ship’s cook, it 
so happened, had 
been ashore to sample 
the liquid on sale at 
the nearest hostelry, 
and, having made his 
return journey, he 
was at this moment 
leisurely ascending 
the gangway. The cook was a serene and 
ponderous individual, weighing seventeen 
stone, and not given to hurried movement. 
When, however, he saw a large he-goat 
descending the gangway like a_ horned 
avalanche, the cook turned and fled with 
surprising swiftness. The flight, although 
prompt and speedy, failed to remove him 
from the danger zone in time, for as he 
reached the bottom of the gangway, the 
goat overtook him and butted him on 
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the blind side with force sufficient to send 
him sprawling on hands and knees. 

While Sprague and the cook were recover- 
ing, we undamaged ones looked our last on 
“ Billy Boy” as, travelling like a colt in 
training for the Melbourne Cup, he headed 
fOr his home paddock amid a cloud of 

ust. 

“* Are we down-hearted ? ” inquired Grant 
as he repaired the fused wiring. 

“ Not a bit,” said Barnes and I in chorus. 
Sprague, however, made no remark. He 
and the cook had recently said their full say. 

While the others were overhauling the 
shearing - machine, which they found 
undamaged, a bright idea came to me. I 
had that afternoon purchased a black sheep- 
skin rug from an itinerant vender. This I 
had intended to take home as a present. It 
cost me a pang to proffer it for use; never- 
theless I was willing to make some sacrifice 
for the cause. 

“It won’t be dark for another hour,”’ said 
I. ‘I’ve a sheepskin in my cabin. I'll 
get it if you like to make a final and thorough 
trial of the machine.” 


“Get it by all means,” answered the 
indomitable inventor. Sprague had been 
badly shocked by his earlier experiment, 
yet he was still willing to try his machine 
again on my rug, which proved that he was 
not discouraged. 

Forthwith I hastened to my cabin and 
returned with the sheepskin rug, which we 
stretched around an empty far barrel, 
nailing it securely to thestaves. Theshearing- 
machine was then set to work on its final 
trial. Alas! for our hopes and expectations ! 

«The cutters soon clogged and ceased to 
revolve. We cleared the woob from the 
blades and tried again, with the same result. 
Our machine would shear a man; it would 
shear a goat; and no doubt it would have 
shorn a grass-patch if required; but as a 
sheep-shearer it was a failure. It would not 
cut wool, and no one seemed able to make it 
do so. 

The fatal clogging of the cutters was 
never overcome. Therefore the ‘‘ Southern 


Cross Sheep-Shearer’’ was never placed 
on the market and our little syndicate ceased 
to exist. 


“The goat overtook him and butted him with sufficient force to send him sprawling.” 
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At Grips 


With a 


- 


Python 


BY 


eof 


C.J.OLIVIER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
G. SOPER 


A South African farmer’s account of a nightmare experience which, but for a lucky 
chance, might have had a very different ending. 


AM a South African farmer, living in 
that part of the Transvaal known as 
the Bushveld, about a hundred miles 
from Rustenburg, my nearest railway 

station. 

I have read THE WIDE WorLD MaGaziINnE 
for a number of years, and it occurred to me 
that your readers might be interested in a 
little adventure which befell me some time 
ago in connection with a python. 

Some duiker—a small kind of buck—had 
been doing considerable damage to my early 
beans, so one day I took my gun and went 
out to look for them. Presently, in the 
course of my search, I came to the ruins of 
an old Kaffir kraal, the crumbling walls 
being only about three feet high. These 
ancient kraals, it is said, are not of native 
construction at all, but were built ages ago 
by the Pheenicians to protect their caravan 
route to the famous gold mines of Ophir. 
Whether that is correct or not I cannot say, 
but I do know that during the daytime the 
duiker are very fond of seeking shelter 
among the ruins, where, being protected by 
the old walls, the grass and trees always 
grow denser than out in the open. The 
shade thus afforded is very grateful to the 
buck during the intense heat. 

Climbing over the crumbling stone, I was 
about half-way across the space inside the 
ruins, still keeping a keen look-out ahead 
for the duiker, when, without the slightest 
warning, I suddenly found myself seized in 
the coils of a big snake! My gun was sent 
flying out of my hand, and before I could 
make the slightest movement to get at my 
knife, hanging in a sheath at my side, my 
arms were pinned tightly to my body. 

For the moment I was literally paralyzed 
with astonishment and fear, for it seemed 
to me that the snake must have dropped 
from the skies. 

There I stood, utterly helpless, with coil 
upon coil of the loathsome creature wrapped 
closely about me, slowly crushing me to 
death. The horrible-looking head of the 
snake was not a foot from my face, its evil 


eyes staring straight into mine as though 
trying to mesmerize me, while its tongue 
darted in and out continually. 

I had a horrible fear that the python 
would commence to lick me, in which case, 
even if I succeeded in getting away from 
it, I should be covered with Sainful sores 
and perhaps die a lingering death, for the 
saliva is most poisonous. 

IT have been in a few tight corners in my 
time, however, and, after the first shock of 
horror passed, my training as a hunter came 
to my assistance, and I began to pull myself 
together and endeavour to think out a means 
of extricating myself from my predicament. 

By hook or by crook I must reach either 
my gun or my knife—but how? Momen- 
tarily those awful coils were tightening; 
already the pressure was well-nigh unen- 
durable, and I knew IJ must act quickly if 1 
meant to save my life. 

Suddenly I noticed that each time the 
big snake tightened his grip a certain part 
of his body first slackened and then con- 
tracted before the constricting action was 
renewed. Taking advantage of this, I 
gradually worked my right arm free of the 
coils, but it was a very slow business, and 
all the time I felt myself growing weaker 
from the crushing pressure on my chest. 

Having freed my arm, I at once reached 
for my knife, only to discover to my horror 
that it was so covered by the massive co.ls 
that I could not get at it. Half mad with 
rage and despair, I caught the snake by the 
throat and tried to choke it, but I might 
as well have tried to squeeze a wire hawser. 
Its muscles were like steel cords, and my 
grip seemed to have no effect upon it save 
to make its eyes flash more wickedly. 

The pain in my lungs was now becoming 
unendurable, my throat felt parched and 
burning, and the creature's horrible breath, 
blown full in my face, made me deathly 
sick. At that moment I was very near 
giving up the unequal battle, but I made a 
last effort to conquer my weakness. 

Exerting all my strength, 1 tried to force 
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off one of the coils, but somehow the snake 
tripped me up and I fell heavily to the 
ground—unfortunately away from my gun. 
In my desperation I clutched again at the 
python’s head and started banging it as hard 
as I could against a stone. To my amaze- 
ment it promptly uncoiled—for all the world 


found by my herd-boy, who carried me 
home. 

Later we retrieved the python, which 
measured exactly twenty-three feet in length. 
I had him skinned, and to-day I wear a pair 
of veldschoens, the uppers of wh:ch are made 
from this skin. 


“In my desperation I clutched again at the python’s head and started banging it 
as hard as I could against a stone.” 


like a steel spring slipping out of its case! 
Throwing myself backwards, clear of the 
writhing monster, I crawled hurriedly to 
my gun, swung round, and shot the snake 
through the head as it was giiding over the 
wall. 

Then the reaction set in, and I fell uncon- 
scious. 

I lay there for some time, with the dead 
snake ciose beside me, and was eventually 


For weeks my body was covered with 
blue and purple bruises from the snake's 
terrible grip, and it was some time before 
my nerves became normal again.* 

All things considered, I think I had a very 
lucky escape. 


* Mr. P. H_ Ferreira, of Rustenburg, Transvaal, writes :— 
“TL know Mr. Olivier personally and can veuch for the truth of 
his expe as I saw him soon afterwards, when he was still 
covered with bruises.”” 


“£5 Thy Revd. WER Scott MA 


RECTOR OF ARDTREA 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
W.C.WHITARER 
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An odd little story from Ireland, describing the strange events which happened recently 
at an old rectory with a somewhat sinister reputation. 


Tyrone, Ireland, stands the big rectory 

in which I took up my abode, with my 

family, on my appointment to the 
living in 1914. 

It is a curious house, with a curious 
history—a huge, grim, rambling building 
standing in the midst of forty-five acres of 
grounds. Erected over a century ago for 
a wealthy incumbent, at a time when 
parochial values were very different from 
what they are to-day, the atmosphere of the 
place seems to be impregnated with that 
peculiar blend of mystery and superstition 
which, surrounds so many old houses of the 

The rectory of Ardtrea, however, would 
appear to have more justification than most 
for the mixed feelings with which it is 
regarded by the simple countryfolk around. 
Its very situation lends itself to thoughts 
of the mysterious. Magnificent beech trees 
stand upon the lawn, and other forest 
giants and mournful yews are r:nged about 
the grey old mansion. The 
long carriage-drive, too, is 
guarded by a noble avenue 
of great trees, and thick 
masses of i cluster upon 
the walls which flank the 
great wooden door enclosing 
the courtyard. 

If its situation and ap- 
pearance bear the impress of 
the unusual, so likewise do 
its traditions. One of its 
first inhabitants, Dr. Thomas 
Meredith, a former Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Rector ot artes for six 
years, and the great-grand- 
father of my wifeedied within 
its doors in 1819 from “a 
sudden and awful visitation,” 
as his tombstone _ states. 
Exactly what this was no 
one seems to know, but the 


story runs that a governess 
Vow uv.—6. 


T the parish of Ardtrea, in County 


employed by Dr. Meredith was troubled 
by a ghost, which took the form of a lady 
arrayed in white—possibly, averred local 
tradition, the virgin Saint Trea, who lived 
hereabouts in the fifth century. 

This apparition greatly troubled the good 
doctor, and on the advice of a friend he 
charged a gun with a silver bullet and lay 
in wait for the midnight visitor. In due - 
course a report was heard, and next day the 
Rector lay dying upon the flagged floor 
of a basement room. From that hour the © 
country-people looked askant upon the 
“ haunted ’’ house, and avoided it whenever 
possible. 

Long ago, a curate named Neve was 
murdered in a rebellion, his skull being 
found many years afterwards in the bed of 
a rivulet. My predecessor, a most popular 
cler, ian, Over seventy years of age, met 
his death in a strange way. A workman 
quarrelled with another man, and the 
Rector’s rather delicate son intervened, 
with the result that the ruffian knocked him 
down. This so upset his 
father that he took to his bed 
and died in a few days from 
heart failure. 

Such, then, was the house 
to which my acceptance of 
the living brought me in the 
autumn of 1914. My wife 
and I already knew some- 
thing of its sinister reputa- 
tion, but that troubled us 
not at all, since we promptly 
placed the stories in the 
category of ‘‘old wives’ 
tales.” Even so, there were 
times when one was inclined 
to wonder whether there 
was anything in the alleged 
malign influence of the place, 
for various illnesses assailed 
my family with more than 
customary venom. However, 
the doctor's skill dealt 
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it was not until nine years had passed 
that there began the extraordinary series 
of events which at first tempted me to believe 
the most extravagant of the stories which 
vassed from mouth to mouth anent the 
1ouse in which 1 lived. 

To appreciate fully the narrative that 
follows, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
position of the rectory with its environment 
of trees and dense shrubberies, in which, even 
in daylight, not one, but many persons can 
remain concealed. They are such as pro- 
bably surround few houses, and, together 
with the outhouses, form ‘ cover” of an 
exceptional kind. 

There were four of us at home at the time 
~my wife, my eldest daughter, myself, 
and the young general servant, who just then 
was our only domestic. On March 24th of 
this year the latter came in while we were 
quietly chatting and announced the first of 
the ‘manifestations ’’ which, when they 
reached their culminating point, almost 
made me doubt the evidence of my own 
senses. 

“‘ Someone,”’ she said, “ has torn the tarred 
felting from the outer hen-house.”’ 

This was annoying, but I had to make the 
best of it, so I took out a hammer and nails, 
and tacked the material on again. Next day 
the maid told me that once more it had 
becn ripped off. Again I mended it, and 
again I found it torn. Three times this 
happened, and finally I found the hen-roosts 
themselves interfered with. That night I 
waited up with a flashlight and a stick, but 
nothing happened, and after vainly searching 
each building I returned to bed. 

The following day I found two strong 
stable door-posts torn up and lying out- 
side the coach-house. I had them removed 
and placed inside the padlocked yard door, 
but, twenty-four hours later, one of them was 
m.ssing. A large wooden partition in the 
stable had also been wrenched off and lay 
on the ground outside. 

Naturally I was furious at this wanton 
damage, as well as considerably mystified, 
but watch as I might, I could get no glimpse 
of the perpetrators, whose next “ invisible ” 
accomplishment was to fling down a leaden 
pipe and tap from the outer wall of the 
coach-house. The maid suggested that this 
might have been used to assist someone io 
climb into that bu:lding, but when I searched 
once more [ found no traces of anything of 
the sort. 

That night a strange sound of crashing was 
heard, and I ran out into the yard in the 
moonlight to see large stones rolling down the 
outhouse roofs. Occasionally a jam-pot 
or tin rattled on the slates. 

“Now,” I thought, ‘I've got you, my 
lads!” I flashed my light into every bush 
and shelter, but all in vain. No one was 
discernible. By this time Susan, the maid, 
was with me, and though naturally she 


appeared alarmed at what was happening, 
she accompanied me down a narrow path, 
flanked by a high wall, which led to the 
garden. As we walked along it an occas:onal 
large stone, quite capable of cracking one’s 
skull, plumped over the ivy-clad wall and 
fell at our feet. But once again my search 
was fiuitiess, and though intermittent 
missiles were still appearing—apparently 
from nowhere—I gave it up and went back 
into the house. 

All next day, from nine in the morning 
until eleven at night, the same thing 
occurred at intervals. My daughter climbed 
up the high wall at the pillared entrance 
to the yard and searched through the ivy 
massed upon it, while 1 did likewise with 
other walls, and even got up on to the roof 
of the rectory itself and searched the space 
between the chimney-stacks. The result 
was the same—there was no one to be found. 

By this time the news of what was going 
on had spread, and that evening a few 
members of the special constabulary 
arrived at the rectory, armed with rifles. To 
tell the truth, I was glad to see them, for 
these inexplicable occurrences were most 
annoying. The constables persuaded me 
to stay indoors, saying that they intended 
to fire if they heard anything. 

Sure enough, a little later, eight shots rang 
out in rapid succession, and I dashed out on 
to the lawn to see what had happened. They 
told me they had heard some movement in 
the bushes and had promptly fired, but 
whatever was there when they did so, there 
was nothing tangible when they came to 
search for their quarry. They found the 
bushes as I always found them—empty. 

For the remainder of the night three 
young “specials,” in mufti, patrolled the 
grounds, and next morning the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary sent out a sergeant 
and two constables on motor cycles, who 
took note of the missiles flung on roofs and 
doorsteps, and of the other damage done. 

The grand offens.ve aga:nst the unseen 
disturbers of our peace, however, was 
reserved for the night following the firing. 
Twenty-five armed special constables arrived 
from all sides, surrounded the rectory, and 
kept watch closely. It seemed as if this 
demonstration in force was too much for 
our myster-ous assailants; for the first 
time no stone or bottle was flung upon the 
lower roofs. 

By ths time the maid and I were alone 
in the house, my wife and daughter having 
left for a pre-arranged vis.:t to the Free 
State, and | often wondered how the maid 
could remain, for the ghostly business was 
enough to shake anyone's nerves. Added 
to this, the disused servants’ quarters 
consisting of large, gaunt, dungeon-like 
rooms, tloored with large flagstones save for 
the tiled kitchen, and old wine vaults, cob- 
webbed and musty, are not very cheering 
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“The postman had just arrived when the jar crashed down.” 


for anyone in contact with them, while the 
occasional scurry of rats lends a_ horrid 
atmosphere to the long corridor. I must 
confess that I felt admiration for the girl's 
pluck. 

So far the solution of the mystery had 
completely baffled the Royal Ulster Con- 


stabulary, the Special Constabulary, and 
ourselves. The granite steps in front of the 
house were littered with broken glass, and 
stones and empty tins lay everywhere. 
Nevertheless the police watch on the house 
was eventually withdrawn, as no objects 
were flung while the constables kept guard. 
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It soon appeared, however, as if this step 
was premature, for the very next day Susan, 
the maid, and 1 were walking across the 
yard in broad daylight when we saw a large 
glass jam jar rise above the coach-house roof 
opposite to us and crash upon the cobble 
stones. I at once rushed for my bicycle, 
borrowed a gun and six cartridges from a 
parishioner, and, hastening back, fired three 
shots round the yard buildings to frighten 
the unseen thrower away. The postman 
had just arrived in the yard when the jar 
crashed down, and the shock was too much 
for his nerves. He departed somewhat 
hurriedly, and was afterwards heard to 
remark that he ‘‘ wouldn't live in that house 
for a thousand a year!" 

But, although I didn’t know it then, the 
mystery was now not far from a solution. 
All at once Susan came running to me and 
told me that someone was hiding in the loft 
above the coach-house. From the end window 
of the top corridor of the rectory I saw that 
the far door of this loft was ajar, although 
I had driven staples through the chain to 
fasten it. Gun in hand, I crept on rubber- 
soled boots up the old mossy steps leading 
to the loft. 

« At last,” I said to myself, ‘ I’m going to 
find something out.” I did, but it was not 
at all what I expected. To my utter amaze- 
ment, I found two well-known women 
parishioners of mine in the loft, kneeling 
with their eyes glued to the openings in the 
venetian-shuttered window. 

“What on earth. | began, and then 
they turned to me, with eyes alight with 
excitement, and told me what they had 
seen. 

To say that 1 was dumbfounded at their 
story is only speaking the truth. More than 
that, I was almost incredulous—but I was 
shortly to have ample corroboration. 
Members of the Special Constabulary later 
came to me with evidence that could not 
have been more circumstantial. 

Susan, the plucky little maid, was the 
culprit—or at any rate the chief culprit! 

I compel'ed her to conf:ss, and gradually, 
little by little, the whole story came out. 
She had a friend, a young soldier—who was 
actually seen by the special constables 
leaving the grounds one evening, but gave 
a satisfactory explanation of his presence 
there—and the “ manifestations "’ were a 
plot between them to drive us out of the 
house so that they could see more of each 
other than her duties as general servant 
allowed! In this they were aided and 
abetted by some of the soldier's ‘‘ pals.”” The 
girl threw most of the missiles in the daytime, 
when no one was about, also dropp:ng them 


from the upper windows of the rectory 
while we were at meals, or in the early 
moming before we were downstairs. At 
night the young soldier and his companions 
took up the fusillade untd the number of 
constables on watch forced them to desist. 
Owing to the cover afforded by the shrubs 
and bushes, not one of them was actually 
caught in the act, but rumours reached the 
ears of the police, who already had their 
suspicions. The night they fired, the soldier 
and his confederates must have had a 
narrow escape. 

In the case of the girl there was direct 
evidence, apart from her contession. My 
wife and I she deceived utterly—she had 
been with us some time, and we had always 
found her a good girl—but certain of my 
parishioners were not so credulous, and the 
two who were in the loft actually saw her 
throw crockery on the roofs of the out- 
buildings. When she found out that she 
had been observed she came to me, with 
almost incredible effrontery, and informed me 
that there were unauthorized persons on the 
premises ! 

There was, moreover, yet another witness 
of her guilt. The large jam jar which had 
fallen into the yard in daylight the day 
after the police were withdrawn was actually 
thrown by a special constable who was at 
work on my glebeland in the hope that he 
might encourage the girl to respond. The 
trick was successful. While I went for my 
gun the girl, believing her confederates were 
at work, stooped down, picked up something, 
and flung it on the roof. That evening the 

man came round in uniform and told me what 
he had seen. 

The maid’s confession, of course, removed 
any doubt that might have remained. She 
was a wonderful actress to deceive us all 
as she did for a week or more. Naturally, I 
dismissed her summarily, and she has since 
written a letter to my wife, acknowledging 
her guilt once more and expressing contrition. 
The young soldier I tackled personally At 
first he denied all knowledge of the affair, 
but on my threatening to acquaint his 
colonel of the matter, tacitly admitted the 
impeachment by saying that he ‘‘ would 
turn over a new leaf, and would never take 
up with a woman again!” 

So, with a very natural and prosaic 
explanation, ended an affair which at first 
certainly seemed to possess a touch of the 
extraordinary. There are still some of my 
parishioners, however, who remain firmly 
convinced that after a hundred and five 
years the “ ghost ’’ of Ardtrea has again been 
at its fell work, and it is no use trying to 
enlighten them. 
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While on a walking tour across Europe the Author 


found himself benighted in a Bulgarian 


Seeking shelter at a \ cottage, he began straight away 
-end, affording quaint glim; 


a very interesting week. 
of Bulgarian manners and customs. 


pses 


WAS on a walking tour from the North 
Sea to the Bosphorus, and when this 
little story opens had got as far as 
Bulgaria. 

I started the evening badly by getting 
shot at by the village inn-keeper for knocking 
him up after dark. No offence was meant, 
I hasten to add, and he subsequently 
apologized most handsomely when he found 
that I was a foreigner and unused to 
Bulgarian customs. 

Pending those explanations, however, 
there was an awkward interval during which 
the physical discomfort of squelching my 
way homeless through the deserted quagmire 
of a village street, with the rain pouring 
down through a pitch-black night, combined 
with the moral effect of being shot at, 
combined to produce that cheerful psycho- 
logical phenomenon vulgarly known as 
“wind up.” 

Overcome by a hitherto unknown reluct- 
ance to knock at doors, I floundered up and 
down the village in the shelter of the low- 
roofed cottages on the windward side of the 
street, until some kind Fate sent rescuers 
in the shape of three schoolboys, through 
whose assistance I was found a lodging 
with a peasant family. 

To me the great attraction of the one- 
roomed cottage into which I was introduced 
was a puddle in the middle of the mud-floor 
that I was considerately warned to avoid in 


crossing the 
room. It was 
just that touch 
of the primitive 
that money can- 
not bring you. 

There were, of course, other attractions 
quite unknown to the purveyors of “ desirable 
residences " in this country. 

There was the cock tied up by one leg to 
the table, the heap of dry twigs from which 
the small iron stove was fed, there was 
Gospodina, my jovial hostess, an elderly 
woman of great beauty, with silver-wh.te 
hair, and the profile and bearing of a Roman 
matron; there was the photograph of her 
late husband, a fierce-looking Macedonian, 
and in the background her present spouse 
in the flesh, a sleepy-eyed, damp, listless 
sort of fellow, the servant, the children, the 
cat, the dog, and lastly to com ete the 
atmosphere in both senses of t word, 
there was that wonderful “ fugg’”’ 20 dear 
to those who lead an outdoor life. 

Here, indeed, I felt I was going to enjoy 
myself, and the thirty-six hours which 1 
spent under that thatch were among the 
most enjoyable of my fourteen weeks’ 
tramp from the North Sea to the Bosphorus. 

Supper was served soon after my arrival. 
It consisted of a soup whose main const.tuent 
appeared to be pepper, and which we ladled 
out of little wooden bowls. 


The Author. 
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Conversation was difficult, for at that time 
I had not yet reached the heights of lin- 
guistic accomplishment which enabled me 
later to say ‘‘éahi, kifna e masslo’” (tea, 
and a roll and butter) in the Bulgarian lan- 
guage and subsequently to ask “kolko?" (how 
much?). 

But Gospodina kept on at me in a mixture 
of Roumanian and Bulgarian (she herself 
was a Roumanian by birth, but frontiers are 
fluid in the Balkans), the man tackled me in 
Turkish, and even the servant made pitiful 
animal-like attempts to express himself, for the 
poor fellow was dumb. 

In the end they concentrated on ‘‘eeshcus 
vino?” 

It was some time before the meaning dawned 
on me, and several times the other members 
of the party dropped back limply in their 
seats with something like a groan of despair, 
but Gospodina stuck to. her task with a ten- 
acity wholly worthy of the cause. She was 
rewarded with something like a cheer when 
I said, ‘Yes, of course we'll have wine’ and 
handed the servant twenty levas to go and 
fetch it. 

He came back with about a gallon of wine 
in a saucepan; but hardly had Gospodina 
filled our cups from it when a knock at the 
front door caused something like a stampede 
in the room. Gospodina rushed to conceal 
our saucepan under the bed, and everyone 
drank up hastily, for all the world as if they 
had been caught in a raided night-club. A 
moment later a gigantic Bulgar, whose bulg- 
ing sheepskin made him appear an absolute 
Colossus, strode heavily into the room, 
and with a gruff word of greeting dropped 
into the stool beside our host at the head of 
the table. 

I was beginning to wonder whether the 
activities of the omnivorous Mr. Pussyfoot 
Johnson had affected this little mountain 
village when the giant disillusioned me by 
producing a bottle of spirits, and Gospodina, 
reassured that her unbidden guest had brought 
his own drinks with him, retrieved our sauce- 
pan from under the bed, without further pre- 
liminaries or explanation, and filled up our 
cups again. 

The big man took a couple of sips from 
his cup, and then, without further ado, whipped 
out a dagger as long as a bayonet, and, cast- 
ing it quivering into the table beside his drink, 
sat gloating over it. I looked inquiringly 
round the table; but everybody seemed to 
be quite happy about it, and a minute later 
my host whipped out his own weapon and 
set it quivering in sympathy with his guest's. 
I must say I felt rather out of it, with no dag- 
ger to perform with, and as I was not sure 


whether it would be etiquette to borrow 
one or not, I hid my embarrassment in 
my cup. 


After a couple more rounds of drinks the 
big fellow brought out a revolver and fired 
a couple of shots in succession through the 


ceiling. Not to be outdone, our host drew 
his weapon and sent two more bullets—bang, 
bang!—through the thatch. 

Here again they had the advantage of me, for 
T had no firearms. 

The children, needless to say, were delighted 
with these hectic celebrations, and the boy 
had his head severely smacked and was sent 
off to bed in disgrace for plucking at the guest’s 
dagger and thus making it quiver out of 
time. 

The two Bulgars continued to stare steadily 
at their respective daggers, and by the tone 
of their conversation I really thought that 
something was going to happen. Presently, 
however, the drink having been finished, Gos- 
podina opened the door with a yawn, and 
the giant sheathed his weapon and took him- 
self off as quietly as a lamb. 

Then the whole family, including the ser- 
vant and myself, spread ourselves round the 


room on plank beds, fully dressed, as is the 
custom of the country; the cat settled her- 
self on m 


pillow, the dog curled himself 
up beside the roaring stove, the cock remained 
tied by his leg to the table, and soon the 
only active members of the household were 
the minor fauna that lived in my blankets 
and betrayed their annoyance at being 
disturbed by a stranger in no uncertain 
manner. 

I was awakened in the morning partly by’ 
the cat sitting on my face and partly by a 
discordant row outside which had more in 
common with a bagpipe recital, accompanied 
by a syncopated drum accompaniment, than 
any other combination of sounds that has ever 
assailed my ears. 

Peering through that portion of the window 
which was not patched with rags or paper, 
1 beheld the perpetrators of this strange har- 
mony. A band consisting of a violin, a 
clarionet, a flute, and a drum of huge dimen- 
sions was perambulating the village street,- 
followed by a procession of youths and 
maidens prancing in perfect time to a rhythm 
that would puzzle the most syncopated of 
jazz-bands. 

The girls, resplendent in brightly-coloured 
peasant costumes, with rows of shining’ 
brass medals slung across their bodices on 
chains, a generous allowance of Sunday 
complexion plastered on their cheeks, red 
flowers behind their ears, and a plait or two 
of their own hair supplemented by three or 
four artificial ones emerging from under 
thet gil kerchiefs, were evidently ‘got up 
to kill. 

The youths, in their broad-brimmed flat 
fur hats, neat black suits with low-cut waist- 
coats revealing white, pleated, collarless shirts 
embroidered with red silk flowers, were doing 
a poor male's best to reciprocate. 

On inquiry into the reasons for this early 
morning reveille, 1 was informed that the son 
of the wealthiest farmer in the village 
was to be married that day, and that this 


A 


was one of the preliminary marks of public 
Tejoicing at the happy event. ; : 

Presently the band halted outside the 
farmer’s house, and the youths and maidens 
formed up in a Circle around it, with hands 
linked across to dance the hchobbo, the 


“The-big man whipped out a dagger 
into the table 


Bulgarian national dance. This cons sts 
of a criss-cross step shuffled to a rhythm 
which, as I have already indicated, has got 
the negroes of the “‘mammy’’ school 
“ well beat.”” 

The swaying movement imparted to the 
circle by the “‘ hesitation-beat,” as we of 
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more modern ballroom methods would call 
it, as it revolves slowly around the band, 
imparts an impression of decided grace to 
the dance, which is accentuated when the 
whirling skirts of the girls are brought to 
a momentary halt and then, instead of 


as long as a bayonet, and, casting it quivering 
beside his drink, sat gloating over it.” 


falling untidily about the hips, are set 
billowing about their wearers in the opposite 
direction. 

The music itself consists of a constant 
Tepetition of some five bars. 

All through breakfast, which lasted about 
five hours, the band went on playing almost 
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continuously and the dancers took untiring 
advantage of it. 

When this little meal came to an end the 
bridegroom and his relatives transferred 
themselves into three dilapidated 
droschkys, and drove off towards the bride’s 
house, followed by the band, with the 
village youths and maidens prancing along 
behind. 

1 suppose 1 rather put my foot in it by 
asking what the small boy sitting om the 
mudguard of the second carriage was 
doing, because he happened to be the 
bridegroom ; but my question was excus- 
able, for he hardly looked his fifteen years. 

In the rear carriage sat his brother, with 
a shot-gun between his knees, and _ this 
fearsome weapon he proceeded to fire at 
frequent intervals as soon as the procession 
moved off. Whenever he paused to reload, 
he was relieved by the future brother-in- 
law, who was equipped with a huge, old- 
fashioned pistol. 

Thus, with every mark of public rejoicing 
appropriate to the occasion, they arrived 
at the bride’s house. 

Here they sat down to a meal which lasted 
until four o'clock in the afternoon, when the 
bridal procession, consisting of four 
droschkys, and accompanied by the band, 
youths, maidens, and a great deal of shooting, 
drove down to the tiny church. 

As the bridal party entered the church, 
the band struck up afresh on the green 
outside, and they continued to play through- 
out the ceremony with the kchobbo dancers 

revolving about them, :o that the syncopated 
throbbing of the hchobbo tune could be 
heard through the open door of the church. 

Nor was this the only diversion, for an 
intermittent and extremely _ boisterous 
interest was taken in the proceedings by all 
the tiny tots of the village, who ran chat- 
tering in and out of the church to divide 
their attention between the dancers and 
the “marrying couple, and on _ whose 
exuberance an occasional fatherly ‘‘ Hush! ”’ 
from ‘one of the officiating priests, who. 
with his long curly hair and beard, like an 
old picture of an apostle, had not the slightest 
effect. ’ 

No’ self-respecting report of a society 
wedding, of course, is complete without a 
description of the bride’s dress, but all 1 
can say is that the bride was a pretty little 
girl of fifteen wearing a white veil and dress 
to match, but whether of ninon, crépe-de- 
Chine, chiffon, or papier mache, I wl not 
venture to chronicle. 

The peasants in Bulgaria marry very 
young as a rule, in consequence of the law 
which forbids an unmarried man from holding 


more than forty decays of land, whereas a 
married man may hold three hundred 
decays. A decay is about a quarter of an 
acre. 

Th's leads to a curious conflict between 


Church law and State law, for although the _ 


State recognizes all children born in wedlock 
as legitimate, the Church regards children 
born of parents under the age of twenty- 
one, whether the parents be married or not, 
as illegitimate. 

To me, however, the burning question of 
the hour was why the bride’s father should 
be wearing a pair of green and black socks 
slung about his neck. On inquiry, I found 
they were a present from the bridegroom. 

After thc ceremony, the procession formed 
up again, accompanied by the die-hard band, 
and moved off with shouts and shots to the 
bridegroom’s house, where the bridal party 
sat down to the wedding-breakfast, just as 
dusk was falling. 

This wedding-breakfast lasted from five 
o'clock that day until ten the following 
morning ! 

Outside the house a huge bonfire was lit, 
and the youngsters danced around it the 
whole night long, with brief intervals for 
refreshment, accompanied by the eternal 
band, whilst their elders celebrated more 
sedately, but less healthily, at table. 

Americans, publicity agents, and others 
may boast of their non-stop, long-distance 
dancing champions; but I'll back a Bul- 
garian hchobbo-dancer against the best of 
them, and give them three days’ start on 
him to make a match of it. 

At nine in the morning the neighbouring 
farmers’ servants were waiting outside the 
house of celebration with 
ponies, and by ten all those who were still 
capable had been hoisted on to their mounts 
and went jogging away across country to 
their homes. 

But the band was game as ever, and— 
still playing the same old kchobbo tune— 
they formed up in front of the dancers, and 
escorted the newly-married couple to the 
bride’s house. 

“Well, that’s something like a wedding 
celebration!’ I remarked to the happy 
father. ‘I wish we had them like that in 
my country.” 

“ Oh, that’s only the beginning,” he said, 
with an off-hand modesty that I found most 
becoming in one who would have to foot 
the bill for the band. ‘We carry on the 
Tites for a fortnight in our family.” 

But I knew that in mv family they would 
consider twenty-four hours as ample, and 
shouldering my rucksack, I stepped it out 
on the now frozen road to Constantinople. 
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Do You Needa 
Bust in the Nose 


before you start to fight? Do you need this kind of treatment to bring you to your senses? If you 
are that kind of a fellow, the chances are strong that you are going to get it. 


BE READY 


I don’t recommend that you be a rowdy who 
goes around looking for a fight. But I do believe 
you should be alert and, when the time comes, 
be prepared to beat the other fellow to the 
punch, 


THE WISE MAN 


Some men never pay any attention to the con- 
dition of their house till it begins to fall on their 
head. Others watch for the first sign of a crack 
and immediately have it put in condition. How 
about the house you live in—your body? Are 
you going to let it clog dp and waste away until 

' you suddenly realize you have tuberculosis or 
some other dreadful, incurable disease? Get 
wise! Check up on yourself! Put your body 
in shape and keep it so. 

An apple is no good unless you eat it. Let 
it lie, and it will rot away, Let your muscles 
lie idle and they will waste away, but use your 
muscles and you have more muscle to use. 


“THE MUSCLE BUILDER’ ’ 


That’s what they call me. I don’t claim to cure 
disease. But I do absolutely guarantee to make 
a strong, husky man out of you. If you wait 
until some disease gets you, the doctor is the 
only one who can save you—but come to me 
now and the doctor will starve to death waiting 
for you to take sick. I'll put one inch of solid 
» muscle on your arm in just 30 days and two 
inches on your chest in the same length of time. 
But that’s only a starter. I'll put an armor 
plate of muscle over your entire body and 
build up the walls in and around every vital 
organ. I'll shoot a quiver up your spine that 
will make you glow all over. You will have 
a spring to your step and a flash to your eye 
that will radiate life and vitality wherever you “ Stand 
go. And what I say doesn’t just mean maybe. Earle E. Liederman 
’ Ave you with me? Come on then. Let's go. The Muscle Builder 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


IT IS FREE 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of myself and some of the many prize-winning pupils I have trained. Many 
of these are leaders in their business professions today. I have not only given them a body to be proud of, but made them better 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, etc. Some of these came to me as pitiful ease a = 

' weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look them over now and you EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 3 
will marvel at their present physiques. This book will prove a real | Dept. 4212, 305 Broadway, New York City 
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A sailor's vivid story of adventures in the 
South Seas. “Mad Mike” was a well-known 
Island character, and, as his mate, Mr. Gilmer 
went on some odd voyages and met with 
many strange experiences. The story of his 
association with Laumona, the beautiful half- 
caste, will be found as romantic as anything 
in fiction. 


that I first met ‘‘Mad Mike," and the 
meeting was almost as quaint as Papeete 
itself. 

For some months I had been wandering 
about the Islands, looking for a job which never 
seemed to turn up. On this particular evening 
my steps had taken me to the water front and 
along the quay, when all at once I heard a 
series of most extraordinary sounds, inter- 
mixed with sulphureous and lurid exclama- 
tions. 

Although it was ten o'clock it was not wholly 
dark, and proceeding toward the spot from 
which all the noise came I became aware of 
something that looked like a cross between a 
man and a windmill floundering about in a mass 
of tubs, ropes, and miscellaneous ship's gear. 
It was obvious that this individual had been 
imbibing somewhat freely, and was now under 
the impression that he was being attacked by 
enemies, for he was striking out right and left, 
occasionally landing a tub a real hefty punch, 
much to the detriment of his knuckles. 

“Holy Moses!" he yelled, ‘‘are none of 
ye men enough to stand up to a lone Irish- 
man?" Crash—and a couple of tubs capsized 
on the top of him. 

Having seen what the stranger could do in 
the way of hitting, I was reluctant to inter- 
fere alone for fear he should take me for one 
of his ‘‘enemies,’’ but as there was a possibility 
of him falling over the quayside into the water 
I went in search of assistance, which I found 

VoL. Liv.—?. 


[ was in Papeete, beautiful, quaint Papeete, 


gt 


in the shape of an equally reluctant French 
postal official. 

Gingerly approaching the scene of disturb- 
ance, we found that things had quietened down 
in my absence; the warrior had now retired 
to rest on his laurels with his head in a stove-in 
tub, bleeding from a wound on his brow caused 
through coming in contact with the fluke ot 
a nearby anchor. 

We removed the ‘‘corpse" to clear space, 
and my assistant, turning the light of his lantern 
upon him, exclaimed:— 

“Mon Dieu! It is ‘Mad Mike'!” 

Further inquiries elicited the information 
that this celebrity was the owner and skipper 
of a small cutter, the Pearl, and was renowned 
throughout the Islands for his originality and 
his consumption of whisky. He had other 
traits, also, which later made him for me the 
most engaging and lovable personality I have 
ever met. Faults he had in plenty, yet with 
them all friends and enemics alike—and he 
possessed both—united in agreeing that he 
was a Man. 

I decided in the interests of humanity that 
he should be put to rest on his own ship, and 
with some more help I got “Mad Mike" into 
a boat and alongside his vessel. In. answer 
to our hail, two very scared-looking native 
sailors appeared on deck, whom we ordered 
to assist us. 

Even with their help, it was a task to get 
Mike aboard. He was a big man, and very 
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heavy, but we dumped him into his bunk at 
last, where I bathed his head to the accom- 
paniment of murmurs of “ Go aisy, darlint.”” 
“Not another drop will I have this night,” 
and so on. 

Then, as I could do no more, I left, decid- 
ing to return in the morning with a few 
restoratives in order to hear the true account 
of the adventure. 

About six a.m. I was astir again, and, 
armed with some dressings and a Seidlitz 
powder, got one of the natives to put me 
aboard the Pearl, She proved to be a rather 
nice craft of some eighteen tons and, I 
judged, about forty-five feet in length. She 
was painted black—an awful colour for the 
tropics, as it seems to accentuate the heat— 
but gave every evidence of a sailor-owner’s 
love for his boat. Even though the main- 
sail had a patch in it, and some of the 
running rigging showed splices, the presence 
of a seaman was manifest at every turn. 

Mike was on deck, supcrintending the 


washing-down, and appeared little the 
worse for his over-night adventure. He 
greeted me cheerily when I introduced 


myself as his saviour of the previous evening. 

‘Top of the morning to ye!’’ he said. 
“Sure an’ I was making for the vessel last 
night when I was attacked by some blag- 
yards, bad cess to them! Fifteen I laid out 
before my feet slipped.” Then he added 
hastily : “IT have to thank ye for your 
kindly assistance to me vessel.” 

Of course, I solemnly accepted his 
explanation of the incident, and after 
I had redressed his cut we sat down in the 
cockpit fora chat. He questioned me closely 
as to what I was doing in Papeete, and, 
finding that I was a sailor and at a loose 
end, finally offered to take me as his mate. 

Inquiring the nature of the trade handled, 
and the probable duration of the voyage, 
1 was informed :— 

“‘ My cargo is just what Fate sends along, 
and my cruise is like the sea-serpent’s tail— 
there’s no end to it.” 

Which was just what I wanted, in my 
present frame of mind. I arranged to go 
aboard that evening, and the boys were 
set to cleaning out the spare bunk in the 
cabin for my use. 

Mike and I took to each other from 
the first, and our friendship was destined 
to grow from month to month. He was 
a splendid specimen of a man, standing 
six feet four inches barefoot, with shoulders 
like an ox, and magnificent muscles. He 
had fair hair, steely blue eyes, and a chin 
and jaw that showed dogged determination. 

We left Papeete a few days later, after 
Mike had won enough at poker to lay in a 
decent stock of whisky for the voyage. His 
idea of provisioning the Pearl was to see 
that everything that would hold liquid was 
chock-full of whisky; food was quite a 
secondary consideration, His native boys 


got theirs by fishing, and al hands made 
raids on isolated places fur nuts, water, and 
an odd pig or goat. I am bound to admit 
that Mike’s method was decidedly economical 
from the owner’s point of view—as regards 
food, at any rate. Hearing of his little 
peculiarity in this direction, I took the 
Precaution of laying in a stock of canned 

ef, ship's biscuit, and other things for my 
own consumption. 

Shaping a northerly course, so far as a 
series of calms would allow, the first week 
went pleasantly enough until one evening 
we had a most gorgeous sunset, and Mike 
prophesied a ‘‘ real snorter ”’ of a gale before 
many hours. He was right. 

The gathering of a Pacific storm is an 
awesome sight. Huge copper clouds mass 
on the horizon, and the air is pregnant with 
a deadly silence, only broken by the creaking 
of the gaff as one’s little vessel rolls to the 
swell. 

It was one o’clock in the morning when we 
got the first taste of it. With no way on her, 
the little craft lay right down to the first 
squall, and here Mike began to disclose what 
a consummate seaman he was. Never have 
I known a vessel better handled than the 
Pearl was that night. For thirty consecu- 
tive hours Mike remained at the tiller, until 
the gale had blown itself out, and after 
the ordeal his giant strength seemed almost 
unimpaired and his spirits unaffected. 

Finally, I insisted on his turning in, taking 
the tiller myself for a few hours until Jim, 
one of the native boys, excitedly drew my 
attention to something about five miles to 
windward. Calling Mike, 1 bore up for the 
object, which turned out to be a fine 
schooner yacht of about two hundred tons. 
She was in a terrible plight. Her foremast 
was snapped off close to the deck, and 
her mainmast just below the cross-trees, 
leaving the tangle of the gatf, boom, and 
mainsail banging about alongside. She 
showed a gap amidships from topside to 
waterline, and was badly down by the 
head. 

We sailed round the Eileen—for such was 
the name on her stern—shouting and beating 
tin cans, but not a soul appeared, and we 
came to the conclusion that she had been 
abandoned. Thereupon, Mike announced 
his intention of boarding her as soon as the 
weather moderated sufficiently for our boat 
to be launched. 

Just a word about that boat! It was a 
crazy, collapsible canvas affair that we carried 
lashed across the cockpit, where it made a 
capital weather-dodeger. As a boat, however, 
it had, to put it mildly, seen its best days. 
Incidentally, it was the champion finger- 
nipping product of the maritime world. 

After some hours of hanging about, the 
sea did go down somewhat, though it was 
still really too rough to please me. Mike, 
however, was all impatience to be off, and 


leaving one boy in charge of the Pearl we 
set out to board the wre 

Now boarding another vessel in anything 
of a sea is no joke at the best of times, and 
with our weird contraption of a boat it seemed 
to me foolhardy in the extreme. Mike, how- 
ever, manceuvred the boat until hecould catch 
the trailing falls of a davit, and then swung 
aboard like a monkey, followed with like 
agility by the boy we had brought with us. 
1 could not quite imitate their ape-like pro- 
gression, but managed to scramble up 
somehow, and we let the boat tow astern 

As we had already come to the conclusion 
was the case, the schooner proved to have 
been abandoned. According to sundry 
papers in the cabin she was apparently the 
property of a certain Hiram P. Hooker, and 
had carried the flag of a_ well-known 
American yacht club. After a cursory 
examination of the damage she had _ sus- 
tained, Mike announced his intention of 
salving her. He began without delay by 
stuffing the gap in her side with folds of 
heavy canvas, cutting freely into her main- 
sail for the purpose, and nailing it securely 
down to the streakings. Then, having 
temporarily plugged the hole, he turned us 
on to the pump for about four hours. 

To anyone requiring strenuous exercise, I 
can heartily recommend the pumping of a 
waterlogged ship, especially when you have 
a man made of steel urging you on. 

“Pump, ye bastes!”’ roared Mike. ‘Is 
it for the want of a few draws at the pump 
that I’m going to lose a fine craft like this ? " 

And pump we did, until I felt that we 
must have returned the major portion of the 
Pacific Ocean to its proper place, and 
personally I began not to care whether the 
yacht sank suddenly under our feet. 

But our spell was over at last, and I was 
at liberty to make a tour of inspection below. 
Little did I know when I started what 1 
was destined to find ! 

The yacht was divided into three sections 
by water-tight bulkheads, and it was these 
bulkheads that had saved her from founder- 
ing. She was evidently a rich man’s toy 
— beautifully fitted and bringing back 
memories of Cowes and its butterfly craft. 
The main-hatch connected with an alleyway 
leading to a luxurious saloon panelled in 
polished teak. There were six state-rooms, 
all of which had evidently been occupied, and 
the clothing and other articles strewn about 
showed that the occupants had left in a 
panic. 

Proceeding aft, I observed a bathroom, 
and tried the door, but found that I could ne: 
open it more than an inch; something insid: 
apparently jammed it. Using some force, I 
eventually drove it some three inches 
inwards—just far enough to see that what 
was stopping it was the body of a native 
girl, lying on the floor ! 

At once I sang out to Mike for help, and 
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he solved the prob'em in characteristic 
fashion by smashing the door off its hinges 
with an axe. With scarcely a glance at the 
figure on the floor he bore the door off 
as just the thing to nail outside his canvas 
stopping in the vessel's side. 

Somewhat annoyed at his apparent callous- 


ness, I bent over the girl, and, fumbling 
for her pulse, found that it was beating 
feebly. She was alive, but that was about 


all. There was a frightful wound in her 
head, evidently caused by a fall during the 
gale. I realized at once that it was a case 
for a doctor, and felt very helpless, for 
we were about a thousand miles from the 
nearest port and I had had no experience in 
such cases. 

Casting around, I discovered a bottle of 
brandy and some meat essence, which I 
mixed and warmed up over a spirit lamp, 
only to find that I could not get it down 
her throat, her teeth being tightly clenched. 
Once more I hailed Mike, but at first he 
proved a worse hand at the business than 
myself. Finally, with the aid of a marlin- 
spike, he prized her mouth open and we 
succeeded in getting some of my restorative 
down. It sounds a rough method, but it 
undoubtedly saved her life. 

After this, I burgled a lady's cabin, and, 
tearing up some of the finery I found there, 
made a pad and bandages to cover the 
wound. Cutting away the matted hair, I 
washed the injury with a little brandy and 
fresh water, and then bandaged it as best I 
could. This done, I rejoined Mike on deck, 
leaving the unconscious girl on a settee in 
the saloon. 

1 found the skipperin novery good humour, 
and he told me bluntly that he thought 1 
might be better employed in helping him 
than in ‘‘doctoring dead females.” — L 
answered that the girl was mot dead, and 
that human lives should come before salving 
wrecks. For the first time we had something 
approaching a quarrel over the matter, 
but in the end I had my way. Mike was 
not really heartless, but possessed one of 
those strange natures which cultivate an 
apparently rough exterior to cover feclings 
they are heartily ashamed of showing. 
Moreover, he was an absolute coward where 
women were concerned, and very seldom 
had anything to do with them. 

It was finally arranged that I should 
remain on the derelict yacht with Golly, 
the second of our two boys, and that Mike 
and Jim, in the Pearl, should make an 
attempt to tow her to the island of Bolitu, 
which was now some twenty-six miles under 
our lee. This was easier said than done, but 
after many fruitless efforts we at last got 
steerage way on the two vessels, and ata 
speed of one or two knots headed towards 
the island. 

Leaving Golly at the wheel, I paid many 
visits below to see how my charge was 
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getting on. For a long time she remained 
unconscious, but at last I was rewarded by 
seeing her open a pair of beautiful dark 
eyes and gaze at me blankly. I spoke to her, 
but could get no answer, so I gave her a 
stiffer dose of the brandy and meat essence, 
whereupon, with a little sigh, she went to 
sleep. 

The next twenty hours were occupied 
in-pretty strenuous work, and we finally 
arrived off the lagoon at Bolitu Island just 
in time to see the ebb-tide rushing out of 
the opening like a mill-race. This meant 
waiting for the flood to get the yacht into 
the lagoon. What with spells at the pump, 
and no sleep, we had a delightful time, and 
1 for one welcomed the help of Mike's 
friends on the island to keep the derelict 
free of water. We got her in at last, and 
Mike determined to beach her right away. 
Paying out all the cable we could muster, 
about thirty natives hung on to it and 
hauled her bodily up on to the coral beach, 
where, with tree trunks and what spars we 
could spare, we made “legs” to keep her 
upright. 

On arrival my patient was handed over 
to some of the island women, who took 
her ashore and dressed her wound native- 
fashion. A very good job they made of it, 
too, I'm bound to admit, for in a few days 
it was healed, and she was able to get about. 
I visited her frequently, but evidently some- 
thing had gone wrong with her memory, no 
doubt owing to the head injury. 1 tried 
her in French, and Mike in Portuguese, and 
all the native languages he knew, but the 
girl remained strangely silent and unrespon- 
sive, merely staring at us with her great eyes 
like some dumb animal. 

Apparently, however, she looked on me as 
her friend, for she would take my hand like 
a child to go for a walk. When I saw her 
among the other native women I realized 
that she was very different from them. Her 
skin was a delicate light chocolate colour ; 
she had beautiful eves, jet black hair, 
teeth like pearls, and an extremely well- 
proportioned figure. 

Not many women arc attractive in 
hedraggled clothes, and it is a severe test 
of personal charm for a girl to look pretty 
after her hair has been hacked off by sailors 
and a bandage bound roughly round her 
head. 

Her health improved daily, and once she 
astounded me by suddenly laughing. Mike 
tried her again, and got some Samoan words 
out of her, but nothing intelligible. Finally, 
we decided to let her drift, but 1 took care 
to see her every day, and she showed her 
appreciation of my attentions by a winsome 
little smile whenever I appeared. 

We spent nearly seven months at the 
island, during which time Mike exhibited 
wonderful skill as a shipwright. He made 
clever use of all sorts of extemporized 


materials, and eventually got the vacht in as 
good trim as she had ever been. 

Directly the Eileen was on the beach Mike 
at once “took charge’’ of everything on 
board, including the owner’s cash-box. I 
demurred at this, pointing out that it was 
not cricket, but it was no good arguing with 
him over the ethics of sea treasure-trove. 
He held strong opinions on the subject, and 
after the repairs were completed I could 
see from his manner that he was beginning 
to covet the yacht herself. She was certainly 
a fine craft, and would have been very ser- 
viceable in his hands. He did not neglect 
the Pearl, which now sported a new mainsail 
and was painted white, but he hankered 
after the schooner. 

“The blagyards who deserted her don't 
desarve sich a bonny ship,”’ he said, until, 
believing that he was quite capable of 
sailing off with the craft, I spoke up and 
told him frankly that I would have nothing 
to do with stealing the schooner, and 
that the proper course to follow was to report 
her salvage at the nearest port, which 
happened to be in the Fiji's. 

“T'll chew it over and give me decision in 
due course,’’ was the nearest I could get 
to an admission that I was right. 

During our seven months’ sojourn at 
Bolitu 1 began to realize that my charge, 
J.aumona, was a very beautiful girl, not only 
physically, but also in disposition. 

She was my constant companion when I 
was off duty, and we made many excursions 
by canoe to adjacent islets. I grew very fond 
of her and she of me. I am a bad hand at 
describing women, but she was in my eyes 
just _ perfect. Her memory, _ however, 
remained perfectly b’ank, and it was 
impossible to get anything out of her as to 
where she came from or who her people 
were. She knew her name was Lauinona, 
and that was all. We were able to converse 
after a fashion for ordinary purposes, so I 
decided not to worry her with questions 
now, but to wait until we could get news of 
the owner or crew, if they had survived the 
gale. Whatever happened, Laumona and I 
were determined to remain together, and 
the wecks slipped by all too fast. 

Finally, however, stores began to run 
short; in other words, Mike and the head- 
man of the island had drunk up all the 
available liquor. Then, to my secret amuse- 
ment, the former solemnly declared that 
it was necessary to get to a port and declare 
the salving of the vacht. He stated that he 
should demand half its value, and promised 
to hand over “a tidy bit’ to me as my 
share of the award. 

He did not like the idea of taking Laumona 
with us, but I insisted, offering to forego 
my share of the salvage money if he would 
give her passage until I discovered her home, 
or could settle something for the future, 
and finally he agreed to let her come with us. 
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“Mike swung aboard like a monkey.” 
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The question now arose as to how we were 
to work the yacht some thousand miles to 
the Fiji's, the matter being complicated 
by the fact that the Pearl must go as well, 
or else Mike and I would be homeless after 
the Eileen was given up. As usual, Mike rose 
to the occasion and initiated six of the 
young men of Bolitu into the art of seaman- 
ship aboard a large craft. Also, at the cost 
of much energy and bad language, he 
mastered the intricacies of the yacht's 
auxiliary engine. It was arranged that I 
should sail the Pearl, with Golly and 
laumona to help me, leaving Mike to handle 
the yacht with Jim and tLe six natives. 
It was his first command on a large scale, 
and he was very proud of it. 

En route, he created an enormous impres- 
sion by much flourishing of the yacht’s 
sextant. The old humbug did not know how 
to use one properly, but he never gave the 
fact away. Occasionally I would run the 
Pearl close alongsite, and ask where we were. 

“Tl jist take a sight and verify my 
position, me bhoy,’”’ he would say, knowing 
perfectly well where we were all the time. 
He didn't deceive me, but he certainly 
succeeded in impressing his crew, who 
gaped open-mouthed while he manipulated 
the instrument. 

‘Make it eight bells,’’ he would sing out, 
with all the importance of a liner captain, and 
he held on to the course he was already 
certain would bring us to the Fiji's. 

I fell in with the mild deception, trusting 
to his instinct to get us somewhere, and not 
caring greatly how long the voyage lasted 
now that I had the companionship of my 
beautiful shipmate. We called on several 
friends of Mike’s at various islands, partly 
because he wanted to show off the yacht, 
partly in order that he could secure whisky. 
1 should say his prestige went up fifty per 
cent. during that trip. 

At long last we arrived at Suva, after 
a fine passage, and Mike went ashore in 
state on the Port Officer's launch to report 
the wreck. It transpired that the owner and 
his friends had long since returned to 
America. Mr. Hooker was communicated 
with, and cabled Mike to remain in charge 
of the vessel until he could arrive on the 
scene. 

When we finally met him we learned what 
had happened. The yacht had been “ caught 
aback ” in a squall and the crew, seeing the 
water coming aboard, had rushed the owner 
into abandoning the vessel, the yacht’s 
captain assuring him afterwards that he 
‘‘saw her sink.” I fancy that Mr. Hooker 
was not altogether pleased to find the 
Evleen safe and sound, and that he would 
have preferred to have been able to retain 
the impression that she was lost. He 
and his friends had had a rough experience, 
and he seemed to have lost all liking for 
sailing. 


It became tolerably clear that we might, 
after all, have taken complete possession 
of the Eileen without any awkward questions 
being asked—at any rate so far as Mr. 
Hooker was concerned. When Mike realized 
this he cursed me roundly for my squeamish- 
ness, as he called it, accepting with a very 
bad grace the sum of six thousand dollars 
in settlement of his salvage claim. 

He offered me a share of this, but I 
renounced it on condition that he took me 
and Laumona on to Apia, where, Mr. Hooker 
told us, the girl had shipped as maid to 
one of the ladies. Mike agreed to. do this, 
and presented me with a little Smith and 
Wesson revolver which he had picked up 
on the Evleen, declaring that he had no use 
tor firearms himself—‘‘ God Almighty having 
given me a pair of fists to fight with.” 

All the same, he was a suspiciously good 
shot for a man who never used firearms. 

Little did I realize then the tragic use 
to which his gift would afterwards be put ! 

As a result of his salvage cheque, Mike 
became quite an important person in Suva. 
It is astonishing the amount of popularity 
that follows the advent of money! He found 
quite a number of amiable associates, and 
the whisky flowed freely—much to my 
annoyance, for I was anxious to get to 
Apia. 

At last, however, I persuaded him to 
open a banking account and draw what 
he wanted by cheque, with the result that, 
deprived of his wad of notes, he suddenly 
felt a sense of poverty again, and decided 
He up-anchor after “‘jist one more night 
of it.” 

At the termination of this convivial 
evening he had to be carried down to the 
Pearl, and I was beginning to fear pro- 
crastination on the morrow when a little 
incident decided our departure. 

About an hour after he was safely tucked 
away in his bunk, a Chinese attendant, 
to whom he had been very generous, and 
who was really a very honest fellow, arrived 
alongside with Mike’s new  cheque-book 
which he said he had found in the room 
where the latter had been playing cards. 1 
tipped him and sent him off, and then, as Mike 
was beyond taking any interest in the 
matter, I thought I would have a look at 
his countertfoils, with the result that 1 
found three that were blank. 

Knowing something of the company he 
had been keeping, it occurred to me that it 
would be a wise move to let the bank 
manager know how things stood, and stop 
the cheques unaccounted for on the counter- 
foils. It was already one a.m., but I got a 
note through to the manager, who sent 
word that he would attend to the matter. 
Then, to prevent any further waste of Mike's 
money or my own time, I weighed anchor 
on my own responsibility. 

We had a fair wind and were well east of 
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“Mike told him I wanted to marry his daughter.” 


Naiau and entering Lakeba passage before 
Mike recovered from his carouse. He was 
angry at first at my sailing without orders, 
but soon recognized that it had been a 
friendly act on my part, and in any case it 
was not his nature to remain sulky for long. 

“ Arrah, now, and how long have ye been 
captain of the Pearl?” was the worst I 

‘ot. 

S We were off Savaii when one day he 
_ appeared on deck with his cheque-book, 
which ~evidently puzzled him. I then 
remeinbered the incident at Suva, and 
explained that, fearing he had been robbed, 
I Tad taken the liberty of stopping the 
cheques, and had completely forgotten to 
tell him about the matter. 

“‘ Stopping ’em, is it?’ said Mike; ‘and 
what might that be? ”’ 

1 explained, and he thought it a great 
idea, so I suggested that he had_ better 
write to the bank manager and confirm 
my action. Writing was purgatory to Mike, 
but after about three hours he managed 
to compose an epistle, which was duly 
dispatched. Had I had any inkling of 
what was in it I should have read it before 
it went. As a matter of fact, my action 
did actually prevent him trom being 


defrauded, for two of the cheques were 
presented, filled in for largish amounts 
that Mike knew nothing about. After 
writing the letter, he went about chuckling 
happily, but 1 was too engrossed in my own 
affairs to ask what the joke was. 

Leaving Savaii, we sailed towards Apia 
in glorious weather. It was good to be 
alive, and 1 shall never forget those nights 
on deck with my darling Laumona, steering 
the little vessel onward through the quiet 
seas. - 

Mike would discreetly retire and leave us 
in so’e charge of the deck, even pretending 
to hand over his night watch to me. The 
dear old rascal! I am convinced he never 
shut an eve the whole night, and kept his 
ears strained for any change in the weather, 
for he never really trusted anyone with his 
beloved Pearl. 

A few days later Apia rose over the 
horizon, and as we entered the harbour 
Jaumona suddenly clapped her hands and 
laughed. It was evident that she recognized 
her home, and it was all I could do to prevent 
her jumping overboard in her excitement 
and swimming ashore. She was a fearless 
swimmer, and worried no more about sharhs 
than we do over tadpoles at home, Finally, 
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1 took her ashore, and she led me, as fast as 
she could go, to the home of her father. 

Then it was that I discovered her full 
name—I.aumona Fierra—and it supplied a 
clue to her descent, which Mike had held 
all along to be Portugues Her mother 
had been a pure-blooded Samoan, which 
accounted for her extraordinary beauty. 

1 had to get Mike to explain the position 
to her father, since I knew neither Samoan 
nor Portuguese. He was a curious old 
fellow, and worked at basket-making. He 
knew a few English words, and when Mike 
told him I wanted to marry his daughter 
he turned to me and observed :— 

“ You goodda man, I'll notta stoppa; you 
badda man, I keela you!’ 

The affair was left at that, and Mike 
promptly deserted me for his drinking 
and card-playing friends, while Laumona 
and I spent our time in glorious excursions 
about the island. 

It was now that Mike began to show me 
another side to his nature, and it seemed to 
me at the time that he had taken a dislike to 
Laumona, and was desirous of separating 
us. One day, in fact, he broadly hinted 
that my father might not care for the girl 


as a daughter-in-law. I fired up at. this, ° 


saying that I was a grown man, and intended 
to please myself, adding that any opinions he 
might have formed on the subject he had 
better keep to himself. 

Mike showed no resentment at this plain 
speaking, merely smiling and remarking :— 

“Tsce I'd better shut my face, or I'll get 
it shut for me!’ 

A few days later, however, he proposed 
that 1 should take one more cruise with 
him before settling down. Thinking that I 
might earn enough to make a home for 
Laumona, I agreed, and Mike forthwith 
rushed me off to the British Consul to sign 
formal articles tor a cruise of indefinite 
length to terminate at Apia. I was quite 
oblivious to the fact that, under this agree- 
ment, he could be away for years if he 
chose as long as he landed me at Apia at 
the end of it, and spent my remaining days 
getting stores aboard, and the evenings with 
Laumona,. 

The night before sailing was, of course, 
an occasion for the usual festivity, and 
amongst those bidding us farewell at the 
‘‘Glucpot,” as the hostelry was called, was an 
American named Ward, who had once upon 
a time got the better of Mike in a copra deal 
to the extent of some sixty pounds. It was 
usually the cause of a row whenever they 
met, but on this occasion Mike was quite 
affable, and presently the talk switched 
round to the subject of pearls. At once 
Ward produced a rather fine specimen from 
his pocket. 

‘I guess I deal some in pearls,” he 
drawled, ‘but this is about the largest I 
ever struck in these waters.”” 


Mike examined the pearl, and was 
obviously covetous, but handed it back with 
a sigh. 

‘‘T'd like to buy that,”’ he remarked, with 
a sly glance at me, “ fora wedding present to 
a girl I know; but what's the use with no 
cash nearer than Suva?” 

Now Ward knew all about Mike's luck 
with the Eileen, and at once offered to take 
his draft on Suva for fifty pounds in pay- 
ment for the pearl. Mike, in spite of my 
protests at his generosity, began laboriously 
to make out the cheque. Suddenly he turned 
to Ward, and asked, if he made it out for 
sixty pountls, whether the American could 
give him ten pounds change in cash—‘ to 
pay for a little whisky 

“ Sure,”’ was the reply, and Mike received 
the pearl and ten pounds in exchange for 
his cheque. 

Once outside I went for him in style, 
pointing out that the pearl was not worth 
the money he had paid for it. Thereupon 
he grinned wickedly. 

“ Bedad,” he said, ‘‘ it wouldn't matter if 
the cheque said one hundred and_ fifty 
pounds! That was a fine idea of yours 
stopping those others, so when I wrote to 
the bank manager I stopped ivery mother’s 
son of what was left! I’m thinking Ward 
and me are quits now !” 

I collapsed ; Mike's ideas of finance were 
beyond me, but | anticipated trouble the 
next time Ward and he met. 

In the morning Iaumona came aboard 
to say good-bye, and Mike gave her the 
pearl, saying that it was from me, but that 
1 was too shy to give it her, This I promptly 
denied, telling her the truth, whereat she 
asked if I would mind if she kissed Mike. 
I laughed and said ‘ No,” but when she 
made the attempt his face turned a dusky 
red, and pushing her off almost roughly, 
he suddenly found a job for'ard that 
required his instant attention. 

Laumona laughed, and after kissing me 
good-bye, slipped her pearl into her mouth 
and dived overboard to swim back to shore. 
I watched her in great anxiety, fearing the 
sharks, but she landed safely, and turned and 
waved her hand. I waved back until she 
disappeared. There was a lump in my 
throat ; already I seemed to feel a presenti- 
ment of coming evil. 

All day I felt very dejected, and Mike's 
voice barking orders did not improve my 
feelings. 

Touching at Noumea, we took in a few 
stores, and then headed S.S.W., Mike boldly 
announcing his intention of calling at 
Sydney. This would have just suited me, 
but alas! our skipper was now off his own 
ground, and the head-winds and currents 
played the dickens with his course, until 
we had not the faintest idea where we were. 

When I twitted him about the sextant, he 
frankly admitted that he had never used 


ky?” 


one in his life. It was astonishing, by the 
way, what a number of really fine schooner- 
men I met who were not navigators, but 
simply nosed their way about the Islands 
until they knew every one of them by sight 
and even smell. Mike was a typical example, 
but as a seaman [ am bound to admit that 
I never saw anyone handle a sailing craft 
in finer style than he did. He seemed to 
be ready for every emergency, and knew the 
teefs like a book. 

However, this time he hid to admit thai he 
was thoroughly lost, and he decided to ask 
the first vessel we met to verify our position. 
This happened to be an old French gunboat, 
and Mike routed out a code book and a bag 
of signal flags he had purloined from the 
Eileen. Goodness knows what message was 
represented by the array of flags he 
presently flew, but it had the etfect of 
stopping the Frenchman, who lowered a 
boat which pulled towards us. 

I was now convinced that Mike was in a 
hole, but his natural wit pulled him through. 
A young officer asked in French what 
was the matter, whereupon Mike confused 
him by replying in Gaelic, or some such 
outlandish tongue. As a result he was taken 
on board the gunboat, returning in due 
course with our position, the course to be 
set, a cask of water, and some very good 
cognac! Then, after profuse salutations, we 
parted company with the warship, and 
Mike told me that he had spun them a yarn 
about being short of water and his chrono- 
meter having run down—the only thing 
aboard resembling such an instrument being 
my old silver watch! Anyway, the cognac 
was very good! 

We he'd on to the given course, and fifteen 
days later arrived—at Brisbane instead of 
sydney! Mike, however, had the impudence 
to assure me that he had intended making 
Brisbane all the time. 

And here it was that he managed to 
tumble into a startling adventure which 
had the effect of making our exit a hurried 
one. It happened like this. 

For the purpose of stretching his legs 
on shore, my worthy skipper had taken a 
room in a cheap lodging-house. Awaking 
about six o'clock one morning, he dis- 
covered that someone had been through the 
pockets of his clothes. His demands for an 
investigation were badly received by his 
landlady, and six or seven“ larrikin: 
who happened to be in the house, roughly 
ordered him to get out. 

But his fighting blood was now up, and, 
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seizing a stcel fender, he first swept the 
ornaments off the mantelpicce with it, 
and then advanced to battle. Two more 
roughs, hearing the row, came up the sta‘rs 
with knives in their hands, .but one blow 
apiece from Mike's tender, used like a club, 
sent them down again much faster than 
they came up. 

After this he tought his way out to the 
street, doing terrific damage to the house, 
its furniture, and inmates. Then he marched 
off, with the fender under his arm. To get 
rid of this he flung it through one of the 
windows, where it upset a lighted lamp and 
set the room on fire. 

I was having my first morning stretch on 
the Pearl when IT heard sounds of strive 
and much shouting, and beheld Mike trotting 
down the quayside with an infuriated mob 
at his he . Knowing him, I gathered that 
something out of the ordinary had happened, 
and sent Jim ashore to bring his master off 
in the boat. But Jim was rather slow, and 
for a few minutes Mike had to stand his 
ground. 

Facing about like an angry bull, he picked 
up a large, heavy plank that vy lying on 
a heap of timber and heaved it at the 
throng behind him, following it up by 
dashing in and downing those who had 
escaped collision with the plank. Then, 
hurriedly adding a few more planks to the 


pile ‘just to keep them busy sorting 
themselves out,’’ he returned aboard to 
breakfast. 


Meanwhile, a kind of informal committee 
meeting was held on the quay, and it was 
apparently determined to continue the 
argument afloat, for the men procured a 
boat and approached the Pearl. Mike 
immediately armed himself with one of the 
FEileen's deck swabbers, while T dived below 
and got my revolver, at sight of which the 
roughs stopped their boat, and proceeded 
to parle 

T have listened to some bad language in 
my time, but for pure artistry I hold that 
the larrikins of Brisbane are easily first. 
Some interested policemen had now joined 
the throng on the quayside, and we decided 
it was time to quit. So Golly and Jim got . 
up the anchor, and shaking out some canvas 
we left Brisbane with our dignity unimpaired. 

Mike lost fourteen pounds in that little 
episude, but my severe lecture concerning 
the evils of getting into bad company left 
him quite unrepentant. 

“To reckon [ had my money's worth!” 
he said, with a chuckle. 


(To be coicluded.) 


OF ARABUKO 


known forests of 
East Africa lives a 
shy and elusive 
race called the 
Sanya. Very few 
white men have 
ever seen them, for 
they dwell in the 
heart of the forest 


LTHOUGH the 
greater part of 
Africa has been 


visited by white 
men, very little is known 
of the dense forest re- 
gions of Central and 
Eastern Africa. During 
the past few years it has 
been my lot, in connection 
with forestry work, to 
travel far off the beaten 
track in these wilds; and 
often for two and three 
months at a time I have 
been entirely cut off from 
civilization, and have not 
set eyes on a white man. 

Right away in_ the 
heart of the Arabuko 
Forest, as this region is 
called,-lives a tribe of 
forest-dwellers named the 
Sanya, but generally re- 
ferred to in the plural as Wa Sanya. Al- 
though their existence has been known for 
some time, writers on ethnology and anthro- 
pology have in the past dismissed them with 
very brief references. They have even been 
mixed up with the Wa_ Boni, who are 
actually a different tribe living to the north. 

Entirely cut off from civilization, and 
buried in the depth of a tropical forest right 
on the Equator, they wander from place to 
place, depending upon their skilful use of 
bow and arrow for sustenance, but always 
keeping within the shelter of the forest. If 
by any chance they see a white man coming 
they rapidly disappear before the stranger 
catches sight of them, so that very few 
travellers have ever encountered them. 

In the early days, when I first went into 
these parts, I often wondered whether it 
would be my good fortune to make friends 
with these timid folk. Although I marched 
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and disappear 
directly they catch 

sight of a stranger. 
Te The Author describes 
how he made friends 
with these hidden 
people and learnt 
something of their 
curious manners and 

customs. 


for hundreds of ‘ miles— 
knowing all the time that 
I was being secretly 
watched by these strange 
forest - dwellers — many 
months passed before I 
had the good fortune to 
come into contact with 
members of the tribe. 
One day, however, 1 
was walking through the 
forest, when I came upon 
an old man sitting in a 
crazy booth, while near 
by were two small child- 
ren. He would probably 
have run away from me, 
but for the fact that he 
was suffering from a 
damaged knee, and as 
far as I could make out 
he had been lying there, 
unable to move, for 
two moons (months). I 
gathered that his wife had gone out to 
fetch food, and very soon she returned, 
carrying in one hand a large bow and arrow, 
and dragging behind her a young antelope 
which she had shot for the pot. This 
plucky woman had not only tended her 
two children and gone long distances to 
fetch water, but had actually taken on 
herself the man’s work of shooting the 
game. 

1 suggested that it would be well for me 
to take the old man back to my camp to 
attend to his injury, but I could not per- 
suade him to return with me. “If I leave 
the forest I shall surely die,” he told me. 
Just then two of my men came up with a 
stretcher which they had made from strips 
of bark and staves. They were prepared to 
carry the old man to camp, but the woman 
added her entreaties to leave him where he 
was, so I dressed his knee, provided him with 
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a supply of iodine and bandages, and passed 
on my way. 

Two months later I was again camping 
in those parts, and one evening just before 
sunset an old man crept up to my tent and 
made himself known to me as Chief of the 
Wa Sanya. I at once recognized my friend 
of the forest, and welcomed him with great 
delight. He said he had come to return 
thanks, and showed me, following just behind 
him, a tall handsome young man of the same 
tribe carrying on his shoulder a_ small 
antelope which had apparently been trapped 
that afternoon. This, he said, was a present 
for me. After the exchange of a few words 
he hurried off back into the forest. The 
next night the old Chief came again, this 
time bringing with him four other men ; and 
thenceforth, night after night as I journeyed 
through that forest region, he would turn 
up at my camp just before sunset with two 
or three fresh followers. 

One evening they told me that one of 
their number had been killed by a buffalo. 
It appeared that several of them, armed 
merely with bows and arrows, had attempted 
to shoot the ‘‘ king’ of a dangerous herd. 
In every herd of buffalo, I should explain, 
there is a l2ader, or ‘‘ king,’’ who is generally 
the strongest and fiercest of them all. The 
buffalo had charged at sight, and knocked 
down one of the Sanya. The poor fellow 
was terribly smashed up and died a short 
while afterwards. 

The tragedy was recited to me in detail, 
and as I listened to the sad story I swore 
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to revenge his death. On the following 
morning I started out long before dawn, 
accompanied by the brother of the boy who 
had been killed and one other member of 
the tribe. We set out along the well-beaten 
game-trail leading towards the drinking- 
place—a water-hole in the forest—which was 
frequented by the herd. Here we expected 
to find the spoor of the buffalo. As luck 
would have it they had been down to drink 
during the night, and it was not difficult 
to pick up the track of the ‘‘ king” of the 
herd. It was now dawn and easy to see in 
which direction he had gone. No time was 
lost in following the track. Now and again 
the tracker would stoop and pluck a blade 
of grass which had been recently bruised by 
an animal. Such is the skill of these people 
that they can readily tell, by the examina- 
tion of such a blade, how long ago the game 
has passed. 

As we proceeded the bush became more 
and more dense ; at times we had to crawl 
on our hands and knees to get through the 
entanglements of scrub. We followed with 
the greatest care, fearful lest the sound of 
a breaking twig might betray our presence, 
for we knew full well that if the buffalo 
scented us first there would probably be 
another tragedy. 

Suddenly the man immediately behind me 
caught at my shirt-sleeve, bringing me to a 
standstill. With every muscle tense he drew 


himself up close to me, intently peering over 
my shoulder, and raised his chin slightly to 
There, 


indicate the direction of the quarry. 
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not ten paces away, stood the “ king ’’ of 
the herd! Although we were so close to 
him, our view was obscured by the dense 
scrub, and all I could see clearly was his 
nose and the tips of his horns, which were 
enormous, For the rest, all that was visible 
was the merest outline of his huge body. 

Involuntarily we looked round for a tree 
behind which to take shelter, but a glance 
showed us that there was nothing of the 
kind in the immediate neighbourhood. It 
was indeed a tight corner ! 

For a few seconds I crouched there, with 
my rifle at full cock, and then let him have 
it. A dull thud proved that my bullet had 
found its mark; then we held our breath, 
for the whole herd seemed to be charging 
down upon us. 

Again, however, luck was with us, for they 
lost our scent and went crashing away into 
the depths of the forest. We followed, using 
great caution, and in a few minutes came 
upon the blood-spoor, which proved con- 
clusively that the buffalo had, at any rate, 
been wounded. 

To this day I can never understand what 
cool madness forced me to continue the 
chase despite the fact that I knew that this 
buffalo, which had already killed one man, 
was liable at any moment, as is their habit, 
to circle and attack us from behind. True, 
he was wounded, but judging from the 
speed at which he was travelling he could 
not be very badly damaged. 

We continued in hot pursuit for about an 
hour, by which time the sun had risen and 
we were tracking in great discomfort, owing 
to the intensity of the heat. We were now 
several hours’ journey from water and in 
a part of the forest that was quite unknown 
to me. My own men, who had now caught 
up with us, suggested thit we should give 
up the chase and return to camp. In the 
circumstances it seemed foolish to continue 
the pursuit, yet I was determined to get the 
buffalo. 

We sat down for a few minutes to rest, 
and while we lay there, with ears strained 
for any sound of breaking twigs, a little bird 
burst into song. It seemed to me that his 
song said, ‘‘ Embali kidogo, embal kidogo”’ 
(A little farther on, a little farther on’). 
Turning to my followers, 1 said: “ Listen ! 
Do you hear that the little bird says, 
‘Embali kidogo, embali kidogo’? Shall we 
continue or return ? ” 

After a slight pause my followers, by 
general consent, decided to continue the 
chase, and once more we pushed on along 
the same old trail, with the sun getting 
hotter and hotter all the time. Another 
hour passed, and although I felt we must 
now be very close to our prey, my followers 
again began to talk of camp, reminding me 
that we were still going in the opposite 
direction. For the second time we sat down 
to rest, and J told them that I could never 
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sleep if I did not find the wounded buffalo. 
Secretly, however, I was in a quandary as 
to whether to continue or return. We were 
now sitting right on the trail of the buffalo 
and, looking down, I saw on the ground a 
tiny insect—a little tick which had evidently 
been brushed otf the buttalo’s back by a 
branch. Picking up the tick 1 placed it on 
the open palm of my hand, and a happy 
thought came to me. 

“ Let the tick decide,’’ I said loudly. “‘ If, 
when I place it on the ground, it walks in the 
direction of the camp, we will return; but 
if it walks in the direction of the buffalo, we 
will continue.” : 

This appealed to the superstitious nature 
of the natives; they all agreed that it was 
a splendid plan. 

I put the tick on the ground and all eyes 
were turned upon the oracle. The insect 
remained motionless for a moment and then 
deliberately made off in the direction taken 
by the buffalo. Without another word we 
continued the chase, and had not gone very 
far when we realized that we were gettin, 
close to our quarry. In the distance I hear 
a breaking twig, and just then a gentle pull 
at my sleeve made me look round quickly. 
The Sanya hunter was staring back on our 
tracks; the butfalo had suddenly turned 
and was now charging down upon us! 
Dropping on my knee I fired, and was only 
just in time. The shot turned him, and he 
swerved and fell, but instantly struggled to 
his feet again, lowered his head, and dashed 
furiously towards me. There was not a 
moment to be lost! I had no time to take 
careful aim, for he was now almost on top 
of me, but once again my luck held. My 
shot found its mark, and a moment later 
the great king of the herd lay dead at our 
feet. 

The news of the kill spread far and wide, 
in the mysterious wilderness way, and the 
forest-dwellers hastened from their remotest 
fastnesses to join in the feast. The shooting 
of this buffalo was the means of finally 
establishing my friendship with the elusive 
Wa Sanya. I gradually got to know them 
as intimately as any white man can know a 
black, and ‘some of my happiest days in 
Africa were spent with them. These people 
live very close to Nature and have a very 
simple but nevertheless logical outlook upon 
life. They are absolutely fearless, for I have 
tested them on several occasions. To the 
casual observer they would appear to have 
no deep feeling or religious sentiment, but 
this is not the case. They worship, in the 
open sanctuary of the forest, the great Spirit 
God, who speaks to them in the wind, in the 
rustling leaves, or the thousand mysterious 
sounds of the woodlands. Ancestral spirits 
and the belief in sacred trees play a great 
part in their lives. 

The most skilful man in the use of the bow 
is voted Chief. They are, generally speaking, 
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“My shot found its mark.” 


very healthy, and have no recourse to seeds, roots, and certain forest weeds which 
medicines or witchcraft. They do not take the place of vegetables. Stinging nettles, 
cultivate the ground, but manage to vary for instance, are a popular dish. ‘These are 
their meat diet with wild fruit, nuts, tree- boiled and afterwards pounded in a mortar 
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called a kino, made from the hollowed-out 
log of a tree. Honey takes the place of all 
sweets. This they collect from the hollow 
trees, of which a certain number are allotted 
to each family, and no family would think 
of trespassing on another's honey preserves. 
They seem to enjoy eating the honey in thé 
comb, while the unhatched brood is a great 
delicacy. 

The Sanya generally seems to be content 
with one wife at a time, the lady being 
purchased from her father by her lover for 
a pair of elephant tusks. Like all the best 
people nowadays, they have no money, nor 
do they barter with goats, as do the tribes 
in the Highlands. If a maiden is beautiful, 
she will command a very large pair of tusks, 
and the young man who is fortunate enough 
to get her may have to hunt for many months 
before he can find ivories worthy of her. The 
girls wear their hair long, reaching to the 
shoulders, and have better figures than the 
women of the agricultural tribes. The Sanya 
woman is far more of a comrade to her 
husband than is the case in other tribes, and 
in the absence of another man will often 
hunt with him. It is quite a common thing, 
too, to find a brother and sister hunting 
together. In complexion both men and 
women are much lighter than the majority 
of tribes in East Africa, which may be 
attributed to the fact that they seldom leave 
the dense shade of the forest. 

The usual dress of the men is a kaross made 
from the skin of a small antelope. They 
carry a larger bow than any other hunting 
tribe in this part of Africa. This is made 
from a small tree, locally known as M'pweke, 
and is strung with a string made from the 
sinews of a buffalo. They kindle fire in less 
than a minute with their fire sticks, and 
matches were such a novelty to them that 
when I showed one man how they worked, 
he sat down and struck the whole box for the 
sheer delight of seeing them ignite ! 

Like the Wa Boni to the north, the forest- 
dwellers often build perches in the trees— 
platforms where they can sit and watch the 

ame and perhaps pick out an animal they 
have marked down for their prey. They 


are skilful in making traps for wild game, 
and catch, rather than shoot, all the smaller 
antelope. 

The language of the forest-dwellers would 
seem to be universal, but in every case the 
speak at least two dialects—their own, whi 
is understood by all the hunting tribes, and 
also the language of the local agricultural 
tribe. The Wa Sanya live together in 
families, constructing temporary shelters in 
whatever part of the forest they may be 
camping. A stranger might pass quite close 
to a village without realizing its existence, 
and even when the location of a village is 
known it is very difficult to find it, as great 
care is taken to obliterate any apparent road 
of access. 

It is a common custom for these shy forest- 
folk to return to their village by different 
routes, so that there shall not be any well- 
defined trail which might betray their 
presence. This may explain why so little is 
known about them. They spend their lives 
in the solitude of the forest, strictly seclusive, 
highly intelligent, very brave and lovable. 

These, then, are the Wa Sanya as I came 
to know them, and in time they began to 
render me valuable assistance in my forest 
work. I was able to use them as forest 
scouts, and they entered enthusiastically 
into the work of collecting tree-seeds for the 
use of the neighbouring tribes, who were 
learning to plant them in their cultivations. 
When the time came for me to leave these 
parts, I parted with my Sanya friends with 
real regret, and representatives of the tribe 
travelled many miles, leaving their forest 
solitudes for the first time in their lives, to 
wish me good-bye. 

To those of us who know what civilization 
means, with its many unnecessary conven- 
tions, the simple life of these forest tribes 
suggests a delightful prospect. These simple 
and lovable people, cut oft from the rest of 
the world, have evolved a civilization of their 
own which is every whit as good as ours, for 
there, in the heart of the forest, they live 
care-free lives and enjoy sufficient food and 
shelter, even though home is represented by 
a crazy bower of leaves and branches. 


On the march through the fores 
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My Wife's Double 


Told by SIDNEY FI TZGERALD, and Set down by 
J. S. COWIE, R.N.R., M.I.M.E., of Kikanda, Tanganyika, East Africa. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
Ww.c.NICOLSON 


A most amazing story, told to the Author by a former shipmate whom he met by chance 


in East Africa. 


“I am not in a position out here to secure proofs of authenticity,” writes 


Mr. Cowie, “but, having known the narrator for many years, I have little doubt that the 


narrative is true. 


I have Mr. Fitzgerald’s permission to send it to you. When I first knew 


him he used to live in Aintree, Liverpool, and was a marine engineer in the service of 


McGregor, Gow & Co. 


He is now chief engineer with a firm in Portuguese East Africa, 


and I met him, by a sheer fluke, at Kilwa.” 


I was a marine engineer. I was 

often away a matter of two, three, 

and four years at a time, trading in 
Eastern seas,* but when I married I con- 
templated long voyages with dismay, though 
previously I had never given the matter a 
second thought. To go to sea and leave my 
wife for lengthy periods was not to be 
dreamt of, but the company I was serving 
were very considerate, and I therefore asked 
them to allow me to take my wife with me on 
my voyages. Being chief engineer and an 
old servant, they readily granted this 
favour, on the understanding that I paid a 
certain sum per month for messing allowance. 

I was fortunate enough to be appointed to 
my former ship, and Gyles, the skipper, and I 
were old friends. He also had his wife with 
him, and luckily the two women got on well 
together. We stored our furniture and let 
the house, and on February 21st, 1914, 
our ship left Liverpool for Shanghai. 

After trading in the China Seas for a con- 
siderable time we took a cargo to some 
islands in the South Pacific. A state of war 
was then existing between England and 
Germany, but although Gyles and I were 
both Naval Reserve men we had not 
received any notification from the Admiralty 
that our services were required. 

September, 1915, found us on the way 
home again and close to the south coast of 
Ireland, en route for Liverpool. It had been 
foggy all day, and towards evening the fog 
increased. Now and again, through the haze, 
we caught sight of neighbouring vessels, or 
heard their sirens. We ourselves were going 


Bu settling down in East Africa 


* It was at Hankow, China, that I had last met him, 
eleven years previously. Tits AUTHOR. 
Vou. uv.—8, 


dead slow, and despite war-time precautions 
were sounding our whistle almost con- 
tinuously. An answering whistle close by 
caused us a good deal of anxiety, which, 
before long, was amply justified. 

Shortly after eleven p.m. our ship was 
struck a violent blow just abaft the engine- 
room and heeled over at an alarming angle, 
the water pouring in in torrents. Within a 
few minutes she began to sink, and I rushed 
to my berth to warn my wife. 

What happened then I shall never know, 
but the next thing I remember was waking 
up hours afterwards on board a_ French 
patrol-boat called La Cigale. You can 
imagine my grief and horror when I was 
informed that although several of our 
crew had been rescued there were no women 
in the party. The news nearly drove me 
mad. Was my wife drowned, or had some 
other ship picked her up ? 

However, my troubles were only just 
beginning. La Cigale was a steamer of about 
four thousand tons and had been taken over 
by the French Admiralty to act as a patrol 
cruiser. She was fitted with guns and had a 
good turn of speed. Her base ports were 
Brest and L’Orient. She had been engaged 
patrolling in and about the Channel when 
she sank us, and had been out about eight 
days. The day after picking us up she 
struck a mine—or mines, for there were 
two explosions. One struck the port quarter 
forward ; the other exploded just under the 
bridge, but though badly damaged the ship 
did not sink. The forward explosion made a 
hole in the fore-peak, but the bulkhead held 
well and was quickly reinforced with cement. 
The midships explosion killed the captain, 
the navigator, the quarter-master on the 
bridge, and-several of the crew. The crippled 
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vessel was immediately headed for the 
nearest friendiy port, in charge of the first 
lieutenant. 

After steaming ahead for several hours 
the wind rose, and the sea dashing against 
the patched-up barricade forward caused 
it to show signs of weakness. leaving the 
wrecked bridge, the officer in charge went to 
inspect the damage. As he stepped on the 
iron ladder of the fore-peak he accidentaliy 
lurched against the seaman carrying the 
light, causing him to drop it. In trying to 
save the lantern the officer overbalanced 
and fell into the fore-peak, a distance of over 
twenty feet. Another light was procured as 
speedily as possible and the seaman went 
down to the officer's aid. Unfortunateiy, 
however, he had struck his head heaviry in 
falling, and was found to be dead. 

The vessel was now without a navigator, 
the weather was rapidly getting worse, and 
darkness was coming on. We were afraid 
to use the wireless, show any flares or 
distress signals, or do anything that might 
attract submarines. During the night 
the wrecked bridge was entirely carried 
away, taking three men with it, and the 
steering gear badly damaged. The engineer 
then got the hand-gear shipped and the 
boatswain took charge. The bridge compass 
had been smashed, and the petty officer did 
not know whether the others were of any 
use. 

When morning broke the boatswain 
collapsed, and was found to be badly 
injured in the head, although he had pluckily 
stuck to his post all night without a murmur. 
He remained insensible throughout the day. 
No one had the least idea what course to 
steer, but a keen look-out was kept. For 
five days we steamed practically at random. 
Then the coal gave out, and after burning 
all the available woodwork we were com- 
pelled to stop for want of fuel. Our plight 
was now desperate, and in spite of the risk 
from submarines we continuously showed 
signals of distress and even fired rounds of 
shell from our guns in order to attract 
attention. The wireless house had been 
situated on the bridge and disappeared when 
the latter was carried away. 

On the afternoon of the seventh day land 
was reported in sight. We had no sails, 
but we managed to rig the tarpaulins off 
the hatches to give the ship steerage-way, 
and towards evening spoke a fishing-boat. 
Before dark we were safely at anchor in 
TOrient roadstead. Left to herself, with 
no practical navigator on board, La C:gale 
had carried her sorely-tricd crew across the 
trackiess deep almost as skilfully as the 
most expert seaman could have done ! 

Personally I had little interest in what 
happened now; all I wanted wv to get 
ashore and try to obtain news of my beloved 
wife. My companions and I were landed as 
soon as possible, and one other member of 
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the crew and I were sent to hospital. When 
no news was forthcoming in response to 
my anxious inquiries, | became nearly mad 
with grief. This made my illness worse, and 
I was kept in hospital for some five wecks. 
However, I recovered eventually, and at 
once set out on my way to Liverpool. 

Arriving there I went direct to the shipping 
office to make inquiries. I found that Gyles, 
his wife, and several others, had been 
rescued, but alas! there was no news of 
my wife. The company had, naturally, 
g.ven me up for lost. They told me, however, 
that others of the crew had been seen to be 
picked up by a large sailing vessel, name 
unknown, but nothing further had been 
heard of them. 

Despite my utmost efforts I could learn 
nothing whatever concernng my _ wife’s 
fate, and finally, sick at heart, I gave her 
up as dead. Shortly afterwards I was 
ordered to join my section of the R.N.R., 
and later saw much service, being wounded 
twice, torpedoed twice, and mined once. 

After demobilization, in March, 1919, I 
was fortunate enough to secure a berth as 
chief engineer with my old company. I 
sold my house and furniture, bade good-bye 
to my parents, and was soon at sea aga:n, 
bound for Valparaiso. The voyage passed 
without incident, but I was always on the 
look-out for large sailing ships, hoping 
against hope to obtain news of my wife, 
despite the time that had elapsed. 

On the fourth day after our arrival at 
Valparaiso one of my junior engineers met 
with a bad accident and was taken to 
hospital. On the following Sunday I went to 
vis:t him, and found him progressing well. 
Like most of the ship's company he knew my 
story, and he told me that one of the nurses 
was an Englishwoman who had been landed 
from a Norwegian barque a few years pre- 
viously after having been shipwrecked. 

Filled with a desire to learn more, I 
sought out the Mother Superior, or matron. 
Fortunately she could speak good English, 
and kindly sent for the nurse in question. 
Shall | ever forget that moment! It was my 
beloved wife! But, alas! she failed to 
recognize me, Unable to resist the impulse, 
I rushed forward and embraced her, only 
to be indignantly repulsed. I tried to explain 
who I was, but I was so excited that my 
words were quite incoherent, and she 
evidently put me down as mad or intoxi- 
cated. However, at length IT calmed down, 
and managed to relate the circumstances 
under which I had lost her. She, in her 
turn, informed me that she had been 
p.cked up at sea by a sailing vessel about 
four years previously. She had suffered 
severely and had lain for a long time at 
death's door in the hospital in which she 
was now serving as a nurse. Several other 
people had been rescued at the same time, 
but so far as she knew—and her memory was 


a complete blank 
prior to her 
recovery in the 
hos pital—they 
died soon after 
being picked up. 
This statement 
was confirmed by 
the hospital 
authorities. The 
more I thought 
over her story, the 
more firmly I 
became convinced 
that she was my 
wife. She had 
nothing to prove 
her identity and 
did not even know 
her name. She 
was wearing a 
wedding-ring, but 
had not the 
slightest idea as 
to whom, where, 
or when she was 
married. 1 re- 
turned on board 
full of joy, con- 
vinced that I had 
found the woman 
I had sought so 
long. 

I called every 
day at the hos- 
pital, and though 
much troubled in 
mind about the 
matter she at last 
consented to go to 
England with me, 
convinced that I 
was speaking the 
truth. I consulted 
the hospital doc- 
tors, who were 
greatlyinterested, 
and they told me 
they thought that 
familiar scenes 
and faces might 
restore her 
memory. The 
captain of my 
ship was most kind and helpful, and a 
spare berth was prepared for my wife's 
accommodation. As day after day of the 
homeward journey went by I became more 
and more convinced that I had made no 
mistake—not that I had had any doubts from 
the first. Surely there could not be two 
persons so exactly alike ! 

She was very quiet, but I hoped that 
when we reached England, where she 
would have a chance to prove my story, 
she would have more confidence in me; 
by that time, too, her memury, stimulated 
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repulsed. 


by my constant promptings, might also 
have returned. Despite all my assertions 


she seemed still doubtful as to who 
she really was, and by mutual agree- 
ment we treated one another just as 


close friends. 

On arriving in Cardiff I wired to the ship- 
owners for leave of absence, saying that I 
wished to go to Liverpool on important 
private business. I received a favourable 
reply, but they asked me to stand by the sh‘p 
until the superintendent engineer arrived in 
a day or two. My wite and I therefore went 
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ashore with the skipper, who resided in 
Cardiff and put us up. 

When we reached Liverpoo: [ went straight 
to my mother's house. (My wife's parents 
were dead.) On the way I pictured to myself 
my mother's amazement when she saw us 
both, as 1 had not written to acquaint her 
with my discovery. So far my wife had 
shown no recognition of her surroundings, 
but had seemed merely to regard herself as 
a visitor in a strange place. 

My mother, after greeting me, surprised 
me intensely by turning to my wife in a 
matter-of-fact way and saying: ‘‘ You 
didn't tell me that Sid was coming home, 
Ada, or that you were going to the station 
to meet him! And where did you change 
your dress? You were not wearing that 
one when you went out.” 

These questions complctely bewildered 
me, and I hastily asked my mother to explain 
what she meant. 

“Mean?” she answered, “ Ada went 
out over an hour ago, and as vou have come 
back together, I suppose she must have been 
to meet you. But there,’ she added, “ she 
could not have known you were coming home 
any more than I did, and you could not have 
known that she was alive.” 

“ My dear mother,” I exclaimed in amaze- 
ment, “what on earth are you talking 
about ? Have you seen Ada before to-day ? 
I mean since [ was home last ? ” 

“Bless the boy! ’’ she answered, 
been here three weeks now, and a rare 
surprise I got when she arrived. I thought 
it must be her ghost! Ada, you are very 
quiet. How and where did you meet Sid, and 
where did you change your clothes ? ”” 

“ But, mother, listen to me,’’ | interrupted. 
“| don’t understand. Ada can't have been 
here three weeks, because I found her in 
South America.’ 

“Why, boy, what utter nonsense you 
talk! Ada has been here three weeks. 
Haven't you, dear ?’”’ she asked, appealing 
to my wife. 

“No, I have only just arrived, madam,” 
replied my supposed wife. 

“ Either you or I must be mad, mother, 
T went on. ‘1 found Ada act ng as a nurse 
in a hospital in Valparaiso, and we only 
landed in Cardiff a couple of days ago. 
She came in the same ship 1 am serving 
in as chief engineer.” 

My mother looked at me in utter bewilder- 
ment, and I was just about to explain further 
when there was a ring at the front door, and 
I heard the servant exclaim: ‘‘ Good 
gracious! I never heard you go out again, 
ma’am!”’ 

A moment later a gasp of amazement 
from my mother made me turn to the door. 
There—surely I was dreaming !—stood my 
wife | 

“Oh! Sid, Sid!’ she cried. 
we have found each other!” 


“ Ada’s 


“At last 
And with 
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that she sprang forward and flung her 
arms round me! 

I felt a queer sensation coming over me; 
then everything went black. 1 woke to 
find myself stretched on the carpet, with ail 
three women bending over me. [ got up 
unsteadilv, feeling dazed, and, sinking into 
a chair, gazed dumbfounded from one to the 
other. 

- Which was my wife? 1 could only tell 
the one J had found from the one who had 
just found me by the dress. But how did 
there happen to be two of them? Mean- 
while my Valparaiso “ wife,’ timid an} shy, 
kept tight hold of my arm on one side. 
My Liverpool “ wife '” grasped the other, 
whilst my mother held a glass of wiue to 
my lips and asked if I was better. 

Then came mutual explanations. 

My real wife, it appeared, had been picked 
up, with several of the crew, by a large 
sailing vessel, and taken first to a remote 
island in the South S$ and from there to 
New Zealand. Irom New Zealand she had 
written home several times, but had 
received no ans (The letters, my 
mother said, had never arrived.) She had 
finally managed to secure a situation as 
companion to a lady in Auckland, and again 
wrote home, once more without result. All 
her inquiries as to whether I had been 
rescued or not came to nothing—this was 
during the war, remember, when everything 
was upside down—and she came to tne 
conclusion at last that I had been drowned 
and that my mother was dead. She was 
an orphan, and had no relations of her own 
in England to whom she cou'd appeal. 
She had done well in New Zealand, and had 
arrived in England a month previously with 
her employer. Once ashore, she asked for 
leave to visit Liverpool, and coming to the 
old house was overjoyed to find my mother 
still in the land of the living, and to learn 
that I was alive and on my way home. She 
immediately wrote to her employer saying 
that she would not be returning, and stating 
the reason. 

It was then my turn to tell my story, after 
which my Valparaiso ‘‘ wife '’ explained her 
end of the strange business. 

When we had all calmed down, we kept 
exclaiming at the amazing likeness between 
the two women. They were absolutely 
identical; it was quite impossible to 
tell one from the other except by the 
clothes. 

At last we fell to discussing ways and 
means, and eventually it was agreed that 
my “ Valparaiso wife ’’ should remain with 
us until Ada’s employer arrived, for this 
lady had telegraphed to say that she could 
not possibly part with her companion and 
was coming to sce her. When she came we 


explained the whole strange situation. She 
was all kindn and sympathy, and 
immediately suggested that ‘Ada the 
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“ Sinking into a chair, | gazed dumbfounded from one to the other.” 


Second” should fill the place of ‘‘ Ada 
the First ” as her companion. 

After further conversation, ‘‘ Ada the 
Second” agreed to this proposition, but 
she was careful to explain to the New 
Zealand lady that she had no idea as to 
who she really was; her memory of past 
events was still dormant. Eventually they 
went to New Zealand, and before leaving 
the lady presented “‘ Ada the First’ with 
a cheque for fifty pounds as a parting 
gift, in addition to her salary up to date. 
We heard from “‘ Ada the Second "' several 


times afterwards. She was well and happy, 
and much attached to her mistress, but 
still could not remember her past. 

A short year later my wife died, and 
somehow I felt I could no longer remain in 
the Old Country. Since then, therefore, I 
have made Portuguese East Africa my 
home. 

Some time ago, feeling very lonely, I 
wrote again to New Zealand, and if the 
answer is favourable I may find Ada once 
more by my side in the person of my wife's 
“double.” 
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IN QUEST 
OF THE UNKNOWN 


Our Adventures Among the Chucunaque indians 


FA MITCHELL-HEDGES 


F.LS., F.Z.S. F.R.GS. ETC, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. R. SKELTON 


The Author needs no introduction to our readers, as his fascinating series “In Search of 
Sea-Monsters” will be fresh in their memories. Here, exclusively written for THE WIDE 
WORLD MAGAZINE, is the story of his subsequent expedition—a vi to the strange 
islanders of the San Blas Archipelago, who put him in touch with the absolutely unknown 
people of the neighbouring mainland, the mysterious Chucunaque, who live to-day exactly 
as they did in the Stone Age, and whose manners and customs are most extraordinary. 
Mr. Mitchell-Hedges and Lady Richmond Brown were the first whites to penetrate into 
the jealously-guarded fastnesses of this unconquered tribe. They brought back the largest 
ethnological collection that has ever entered Great Britain at one time, and this has been 


presented to the British Museum, the authorities of which, on account of the scientific 


importance of the work, are officially backing their future explorations. 


This narrative is 


compiled from Lady Richmond Brown's diary. 


I. 

HE exploration of the San Bis and 
my later visit to the unknown 
Chucunaque was the upshot of a 
remarkable sequence of events. 

One day, quite by accident, I met in the 
Washington Hotel, Colon, a man who owned 
a twenty-ton cruiser yacht. As a result of 
the strange things he told me I went with 
him on a short trip down to the San Blas 
Archipelago, off the eastern coast of the 
Repubtic of Panama. 

I had previously heard vague stories to 
the effect that the ancient Spanish conquista- 
deres, on first landing at Nombre de Dios, in 
Central America, had attempted to penc- 
trate a certain part of the hinterland, but, 
owing to the savagery of a race of Indians 
there and the impenetrabiity of the fast- 
nesses wherein they dwelt, had been unable 
to do so. As a result the Chucunaque 
Indians, by which name the tribe was 
known, had never been conquered by the 
white man, and were still living to-day in 
much the same conditions as prevailed 
hundreds, possibly thousands of years ago. 

While IT was looking round the San Blas 
islands these rumours were substantiated 
by the Indians, and, on my return to Colon, 
Lady Richmond Brown and I determined, 
if possible, to explore this hitherto unknown 
part of the world and investigate the legends 


for curse To reach the Chucunaque 
country without a boat was entirely out of 
the question, and we therefore purchased 
the motor-yacht Cara, which figured in the 
recent articles describing my experiences 

‘In Search of Sca-Monsters.’ 

We left Colon with a crew consisting of 
Robbie, the coloured engineer we had taken 
over with the yacht, and an old native 
named John George, who had voyaged up 
and down the coast cn a ramshackle schooner 

vas able to take a turn at the wheel. 
th provisions, fishing-tackle, guns, 
ammunition, and a big supply of petrol in 
tins, there was very little space on the boat 
for ourselves, while lashed to the stern was 
an enormous barrel fil’ed with extra drinking 
water—one of the most important essentials 
in the tropics. 

Immediately after leaving the calm water 
inside Colon Harbour we found the north- 
east trades blowing hard, and as we con- 
tinued on our way the weather became 
steadiiy worse. Ere long we commenced to 
ship water over the bow, and_ the little 
Cara frequently appeared to be standing on 
end as she plunged dizzily down into the 
trough of the waves, A safe anchorage 
became a necessity, and it was a merciful 
relief when we finaily g.iided into the smooth 
water of Porto Bello harbour. 

The scenic effect here was wonderful, great 
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The ruined battlements of Porto Bello, showing the ancient guns lying just as they 


were left by Sir Henry Morgan, the famous buccaneer. 


hil's covered with masses of vivid green 
rising on either side, while nestling at the 
water's edge was a small collection of build- 
ings—Porto Bello, one of the most historic 
places in the world. The sight of the ancient 
forts brought vividly to my mind the many 
tales I had heard and read of Morgan and 
Drake. How these wonderful men were 
ever able to capture this strong position is 
almost past conception. To-day it is for- 
gotten—cut off from the world—and given 
up to ruin and decay, yet the massive 
battlements and ruins of this once beautiful 
city show what an important place it was 
formerly, while the ancient guns lie moulder- 
ing just where they tell when the buccaneers 
threw them off their carriages. 

We were compelled to remain the night 
at Porto Bello, and after dark were visited 
by a very bad electrical storm. The light- 
ning was terrific, flickering continuously 
round the boat in a most awe-inspiring 
manner. In the morning, when we tried to 
start, we found it had so badly affected our 
lighting apparatus that we were unable to 
use the lamps for the rest of the trip. The 
electricity had also upset the internal 
economy of the magneto, and we had to 
tinker about with it for over two hours 
before we could get it to tunction properly. 
When we finally did get away the sea outside 
was still very rough, but we struggled along 
perilously close to most fearsome-looking 
rocks, until we were again forced to run for 
shelter. Passing through a narrow passage 
between a palm-clad island and an ugly 
teef, we found ourselves in a calm lagoon, 


where we were able to enjoy a little relaxa- 
tion from the anxious strain we had been 
enduring. 

As soon as possible we continued our 
journey, encountering tremendous rollers 
while passing through the dangerous Isla 
Grandi Channel. Had the engine failed us 
here we should inevitably have been dashed 
to pieces on the jagged rocks, where mighty 
seas curved and broke continuously with a 
dull booming roar. Their strength and force 
seemed irresistible; the very air quivered 
with their ceaseless thunder. : 

After a very bad passage we finally 
reached Nombre de Dios (Name of God), the 
first point at which the Spaniards landed in 
Central America. 

Running into the mouth of a little river, 
we spent the rest of the day roaming round 
this historic spot. The church, the principal 
building, is in a ruined condition, and an 
atmosphere of neglect and decay pervades 
the whole place. The native population live 
in thatched hutments, slightly raised on 
piles, but there is nothing ” particularly 
interesting to be said about them. 

Leaving Nombre de Dios we decided to 
make the San Blas in one long run. The 
discomfort was dreadful—the Cara tumbied 
and rolled in a most frightful manner—but 
as there was no anchorage for eighty mites 
it was a case of “ needs must.” At the end 
of six hours we passed a veritable death- 
trap called the Escribanos Reet, and a little 
later could see dimly in the distance a 
stretch of land projecting into the sea— 
Cape San Blas. As we drew nearer, the reef 
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could be plainly distinguished, running out 
from the point until it merged into the 
horizon. We had unsuspectingly approached 
too close, for suddenly, without warning, 
the boat was lifted into the air and plunged 
into a roaring vortex of .water, while the 
mountainous wave which had hurled us 
forward curled and broke into cascades of 
foam about twenty feet off the starboard 
bow. Swinging hard to port, we struggled 
out to sea again. It was indeed a narrow 
escape, but nothing to what followed later. 

According to our chart there was a channel 
through this big reef, but it was extremely 
hard to find. Ultimately, however, coast- 
ing cautiously along, we located it and crept 
through. It was an awe-inspiring moment, 
as at first it appeared as if we were driving 
full tilt to certain destruction, The huge 
waves all round seemed as if they were about 
to engulf us, but always, by some miracle, 
we rose to them and they rolled on to break 
thunderously upon the reef on either hand. 
Once we were through the passage and 
under the lee of the barrier the rollers sub- 
sided, and in a few minutes we were gliding 
along on a perfectly calm surface. Three- 
quarters of an hour more and down went 
the anchor. We were in the midst of a vista 
of loveliness that is quite impossib'e to 
describe adequately. All about us were tiny 
palm-clad_ islands, with golden sandy 
beaches sloping down to sapphire-blue 
water, which later changed to a_ sea of 
blood when the sun sank like a ball of fire 
in the dense jungle covering the mountainous 
range on the distant mainland. 

Iwoke next morn- 
ing to find Lady 
Brown already out 
on deck. Seeing me 
she called out :-— 

“Who are these 
people ?” 

I looked over the 
side to find a tiny 
cayuca (canoe) lying 
there, full of brown- 
skinned natives. 

“San Blas In- 
dians,"’ I answered. 

Thad picked up a 
smattering of their 
very simple language 
on aay prewous trip, 
and nodding to them 
T said ‘' Nueddee,” to 
which they replied 
by using the same 


greeting. All they 
wanted, apparently, 
was to look at u 


and although it was 
over an hour before 
we left they never 
spoke another word 
—not even to one 
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another—but simpty sat there staring at 
us :ike frightened children, : 

From the yacht's deck we could see other 
is'ands, like dark smudges on the horizon ; 
and we made up our minds to try and reach 
them, though from now onwards the 
greatest care had to be used in navigation, 
for there were coral reefs everywhere. On 
nearing the islands we saw, right ahead, a 
submerged corallaceous barrier only a few 
inches beneath the surface. This it was quite 
impossible to cross, so we swung round and 
returned to where a deep channel ran in 
towards the mainland. 

Traversing this, we soon saw ahead of us 
a large island, which, as we neared it, 
appeared to be entirely covered with huts, 
and we anchored close inshore. 

The dwellings were crowded close together 
right down to the water's edge, and seemed 
to have no space at all between them. When 
the yacht came to rest both men and women 
flocked down to the beach, and presently 
some of their dug-outs put out, filled with 
men orly,and came alongside. Manyof them 
had enormous gold discs hanging from their 
ears,and they seemed much interested in us. 

On my previous trip I had discovered 
that there was a good deal of disease among 
these Indians, and had used my medicine- 
chest lavishly for their benefit. “On this 
occasion, thanks to the help we had received 
from the Panamanian Government and the 
Santo Tomas Hospital, we had brought a 
very large quantity ef drugs and simp'e 

ies with us, and now, taking the 
icine chest with me, 1 went ashore. 


Nombre de Dios, the first place at which the Spaniards landed 
in Central America. 
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A typical village of the San Blas Indians, showing the huts buit among the coco-palms. 


Later the chief and his headmen came on 
board and had food with us. I expect it was 
the first time he had ever eaten with a 
white person. 


STAMPEDED BY THE CAMERA. 


When the Indians returned to the island 
Lady Brown got out the camera in order 
to take a photograph of the village and 
people. as we were lying only a few yards 
rom the shore. No sooner did they see what 
was happening, however, than the entire 
population fled, yelling in terror. It was a 
veritable rout. There is no doubt that when 
they saw the camera they thought we were 
about to cast a spell on them, or do some- 
thing equally terrible. 

Later we succeeded in getting a photo- 
graph of the village without stampeding the 
inhabitants, and before we left next day 
they had so far recovered their courage as 
to come off and make us presents consisting 
of plantains and bananas, while the entire 
population of the village crowded to the 
shore to watch us départ. On hearing the 
three farewell blasts from our siren, however, 
they again bolted en masse for cover. 

Leaving this first village behind us, we 
passed numerous other islands which ap- 
peared quite deserted, and in the afternoon 
came to another crowded village. 


It is a remarkable fact, but the people on 
this island actually knew that we were 
coming. How they knew it is beyond me 
to explain, but they had evidently learnt 
that we had no evil intentions towards 
them, for they received us with the greatest 
friendliness, putting off in their little dug- 
outs directly we stopped, and greeting us 
with the inevitable ‘' Nueddee.”’ 

There was no variation in the dress of the 
men—a queer smock-like shirt worn outside 
the trousers, and a little straw hat perched 
on top of the head. How they kept it on 
was a mystery ! 

We went ashore, and were at once escorted 
by the entire male population to the chief's 
house, finding him prepared to receive us. 
We talked to him slowly by words and signs 
for over an hour, while the menfolk listened 
in silence. During the whole time not one 
of them took their eyes off Lady Brown, 
who was wearing breeches and top-boots, 
and carried two pistols in her belt. 

The chief explained that they had a lot 
of sickness on the island, and calmly sug- 
gested that we should visit all the huts, 
saying he was sure there must be someone 
ill in every one! 

“This is going to be a long business,” 
1 said to Lady Brown. 

However, we agreed, only stipulating that 
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they should give 
us “pinchers” 
(presents) in re- 
turn. This seemed 
to please the 
Indians im- 
mensely, and off 
we went to the 
first hut, escorted 
by the entire 
population of the 
village. 

There were in- 
deed many sick 


people, we 
speedily dis- 
covered, chief 


among their 
numerous com- 
plaints being a 
severe form of 
skin trouble. In 
every case the 
patient stood 
stolidly silent 
while being at- 
tended to, the rest 
of the Indians crowding round in a circle 
to watch. As soon as one had been doc- 
tored a regular contagion seemed to 
spread among them; every man, woman, 
and child in the place appeared to possess 
an ailment, and it became quite a competi- 
tion who could offer the biggest present in 
order to secure prior attention. 

We found that a lot of them were suffering 
from horrible festering cuts, while one man 
had a huge thorn embedded deep in his foot. 
We cut it out, and though the operation 
must have been very painful not a murmur 
escaped him. 


THE MAGICAL PERMANGANATE. 


The thing that seemed to please these 
simple children of Nature most was to note 
the effect that permanganate of potash had 
on clear water; that the liquid should turn 
magenta colour was looked on as a miracle. 
It was really difficult to keep a straight face 
when, having given the people of one hut a 
bottle, they sent a message to say there was 
another person very ill who needed more of 
the ‘‘ wonderful medicine.” We gave them 
another, but an urgent message came for 
yet a third, for which more presents were 
offered. As a matter of fact their only 
reason for wanting the permanganate was 
to see it change the colour of the water. 

In one of the Indian huts we found two 
women and a boy, all absolutely white- 
skinned, with palish, straw-coloured hair. 
They were albinos, and were not looked on 
with particular favour by the rest of the 
Indians, who regarded them as bringers of 
ill-luck. 


The male children, we found, went 
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Another San Blas village visited by the Author. 


entirely naked practically up to manhood. 
The girls, however, were clothed from 
infancy in miniature replicas of their mothers’ 
dress. These good ladies were swathed from 
the waist to the calf of the leg with a single 
piece of cloth, something like the Cingalese 
women. 

Every woman, without exception, wore a 
gold nose-ring. When a girl-child is born 
the nose is pierced, and a piece of vine is 
put through the hole, to be afterwards 
replaced by the ring. No earrings were 
worn, but they had masses of necklaces of 
coloured seeds, while their ankles and arms 
had tight bead bands round them. 

Their heads’ were covered with vividly- 
coloured pieces of cloth reaching down to 
the back of the waist. 

Many of the men had some absurd 
trinket stuck in the front of their little 
straw hats, such as a large nail, a berry, or 
a piece of tin. 

The women had their cheeks smeared with 
some red substance—the Indian equivalent 
of rouge, I suppose—with a black line drawn 
straight down from the forehead to the tip 
of the nose. This dye is obtained from nut 
kernels growing on the mainland. I noticed 
that some of the men had their cheeks 
coloured in the same way. 

The huts on this island, which was called 
Tigre, were dotted about among the abun- 
dant coconut palms, and were not set so 
close together as those we had first visited. 
The whole etfect was delighttully picturesque. 

After leaving our cosy little anchorage at 
this place we met with a regular gale. 
Horrible reefs scemed to rise on either side 
of us, with mountainous seas curling over 
them, and once we appeared to be actually 
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running straight on to one, but were able 
to swing the helm hard over at the last 
moment and literally dive through a narrow 
channel alongside. 1 never felt more thank- 
ful than when I beheld another island, with 
a long barrier reef running out that broke 
the force of the , and behind this we 
dropped anchor. his was indeed another 
world of exotic beauty. 

The huts at this third island, as at Tigre, 
were built among the coconut palms, but 
with the added loveliness of wonderful 
flowering vines and banana trees, while the 
ground was carpeted with masses of white, 
magenta, and pink flowers, among which 
some creeper covered with large bugle- 
shaped purple flowers interlaced its ten- 
tacles. 

Like the people of the other islands, these 
folks knew of our coming, and were all wait- 
‘ing for us. The greatest excitement seemed 
to prevail among them. Evidently news had 
reached them concerning the miraculous (to 
them) curative powers of our medicines, and 
we were swamped with presents—plantains, 
bananas, pine-apples, limes, and dozens of 
avocado pears. 

This island was called by the Indians 
Neadupo. The chief's headmen, who had 
come out to us in their dug-outs, gave us to 
understand that the sagala (chief) would be 
glad to see us, but as it was now late in the 
afternoon and we were really worn out after 
our rough journey, we intimated that we 
would visit him early next morning. I sent 
him a present—a piece of red ribbon about 
a foot long. 

Among the other odd things we had 
brought with us were two big boxes of 
red signal-flares, which the United States 
Government shops at Colon had been good 
enough to let me have. I had a reason for 
bringing these flares, having already found 
them of invaluable assistance in dealing 
with the natives. When darkness fell I said 
to Lady Brown :— 

‘We'll light one, and see what happens.” 

The flares were about a foot long, and 
were fitted with wooden handles so that 
one could hold them while burning. Stand- 
ing on the yacht’s deck, and facing the 
island, we lit one. The effect was magical ! 
As the red blaze lit up the scene we could 
distinctly see that large numbers of Indians 
were congregated on the beach. Across the 
water came a long gasping “Oh!” of 
wonder—almost horror. They were so 
terrified that for a few seconds they s 
rooted where they stood ; then they 
disappeared. 

As soon as day broke I expected to find 
their dug-outs clustering round us as usual, 
but not a single boat came out, nor could 
we sce a sign of the indians. Robbie rowed 
us ashore in the yacht’s dinghy, but on 
landing we found the place as silent as the 
yrave—there was no sign of life anywhere, 
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Approaching the first hut, and entering 
the little door-aperture (which is usually 
only about three feet in height) we found 
the men, women, and children crouching 
inside, obviously terror-stricken. For a 
moment we were both mystified, and then 
Lady Brown said: ‘It’s the red flare you 
lit last night!’ 

I spoke to the men, asking them what was 
the matter, but at first they seemed too 
numbed to answer. It was necessary to 
reassure them, and this I proceeded to do. 


THE MESSAGE FROM THE SPIRITS. 


Very slowly I managed to explain to them 
that the blaze and red fire occurred when 
we were communicating with the “ great 
spirits.” These spirits, I said, had told us 
that the Indians were very good people and 
in necd of help. We had therefore come with 
wonderful medicines to cure them. 

The effect of this little harangue was 
remarkable. The Indians started joyfully to 
their feet, all their fears forgotten, and 
several of them immediately ran out of the 
house to communicate the good news to 
others. Before long the inside of the hut 
(which was about thirty feet long by twenty 
broad) was packed solid with men, while, 
to judge by the noise, the rest of the pepula- 
tion must have assembled outside. They 
gazed on us with awe, and I whispered to 
Lady Brown : “ [ believe they look on us as 
gods—we're no longer ordinary white folk. 
That red blaze last mght and my little yarn 
have convinced them that we are super. 
natural." 

A few minutes later the chief's headmen 
arrived, and, on their invitation, we set out 
in dead silence for the chief's house. 

As we emerged from the dim interior of 
the hut into-the blaze of light outside, a 
little path opened for us through the crowd 
of women and children, all of whom gazed 
on us with the greatest reverence. When we 
passed they formed up behind and accom- 
panied us en masse to the house. 

On reaching this we found it to be much 
larger than the others; it was, I should 
think, about sixty feet in length by forty 
feet wide, the top of the thatched root 
being quite twenty-five feet from the 
ground. Inside a hammock was slung from 
the centre, in which reposed the saga/la. 
Small stools—mere blocks of wood, hard as 
iron and hollowed in the centre—were placed 
in front, and on these we sat, facing the 
chief, the rest of the male population 
remaining standing. 

The sagala nodded gravely, using the 
usual greeting: ‘‘ Nueddee,” and we both did 
the same. He then asked us several ques- 
tions as to how and why we had come to the 
islands, and I had to tell my “ spirit ” tale 
again, this time amplifying it further. 

We saw a medicine-man tor the first time 
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here ; he stood behind the chief and listened 
intently to every word. 

The chief told us there were many sick 
people in the huts, whereupon I suggested 
that the medicine-man should go with us to 
visit them, as the ‘‘ Great Spirits ’’ wished 
him to learn how to cure the Indians in the 
future. We would leave him some of the 
medicine in order to do this, I added. 

When I made this announcement the 
medicine-man was obviously greatly elated. 
His prestige for the future would be enor- 
mously enhanced, and no doubt he had 
visions of large numbers of useful presents 
in the way of coconuts, fish, and fruit. 

Presently we started off on our round, 
experiencing much the same conditions as 
at Tigre. All the Indians, it seemed, wanted 
doctoring, whether they were actually ill or 
not. 

Everywhere we went we were given pre- 
sents, and we had a very busy time. It 
was not till early in the afternoon of the 
next day that we said good-bye to the chief, 
who rejoiced in the name of Eguabiniginia. 
He was more than sorry we had to leave, and 
begged us to return, assuring us that his 
people would be overjoyed to receive us. 
We explained to him, however, that we had 
much work to do, that we knew many more 
Indians were sick and needed us, and so 
we had to go on. 

After we left this island, for the first time 
since we had entered the San Blas archi- 
pelago we could see no more islands ahead 
of us. We accordingly ran close in to the 
mainland and were able to discern a great 
range of mountains rising skywards a few 
miles inland. The scenery was grand, the 
forest almost forbidding in its impenetra- 
bility. The hills were clothed in a solid 
wall of dense vegetation. which extended 
without a break from the foot of the moun- 
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tains to the seashore. Twice, as we cruised 
along, we passed rivers. On approaching 
the point where the second entered the sea 
we had to be extremely careful in our navi- 
gation, as many huge dead trees and masses 
of driftwood had been carried down, and 
were floating level with the surface. Had 
we struck any of these obstacles when going 
at speed it would have been Just like running 
on a rock. 


GUARDIAN GODS. 


A little later on we saw, about a mile off 
our bow, another large island, on which we 
landed. The village here was built in a 
clearing towards the centre, and the first 
thing I noticed was a row of ten wooden 
fods lined up alongside the track that 
fed to the thatched dwellings of the 
settlement. 

We subsequently discovered there were 
five other groups of gods, and it was later 
explained to us that they were placed round 
the village to keep away evil spirits. The 
name of this island was Maragandee. 

As usual, the Indians had many cases of 
skin disease as well as other complaints, and 
here again we found albinos. Our visit had 
to be in the nature of a flying one, and space 
forbids giving a full description of our 
journey from here to the next island, which 
was called Oocoopsenekee. 

I noticed that the farther we penetrated 
into the San Blas Broup the more primitive 
the people became. his island was most 
interesting. The beaded anklets worn by 
the women were really works of art, six 
inches deep, and so tight that it almost 
seemed as if they must stop the circulation. 
Above these a narrower band was worn, the 
flesh bulging over. I think it must be these 
anklets which make them walk so badly; 


The SSen Blas youngsters are as much at home in the water as the fish. 
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Indian women in dug-outs. The calabashes seen in the boat on the right are 
used for bringing water from the mainland. 


they move about with their tocs turned in, 
the legs themselves being very thin. The 
arms of these women were festooned with 
bracelets, also fashioned of beads. 

Some small boys were fishing here, and 
watching them gave us an object-lesson in 
how to catch fish easily, yet in a most 
primitive fashion. They had a half coconut 
shell, filled with tiny fry. A few of these 
were thrown into the sea by one of the 
youngsters, while the others stood with 
their wooden spears upraiscd. The heads ot 
these weapons consisted of five prongs of 
black palm, very sharp at the points, and 
barbed like fish-hooks. The instant a large 
fish rushed in to feed on the bait that had 
been thrown, the boys plunged their spears 
beneath the surface with wonderful accuracy, 
and four times out of six were successful in 
transfixing a fish. They had a pile of quite 
forty jack, parrot-fish, and red snappers on 
the beach beside them. 

After leaving this island the heat became 
almost unendurable. It was agony to touch 
metal, while the paint and varnish on the 
Cara and the pitch in the seams rose in 
bubbles and blisters. 

Before long we reached another inhabited 
island of this amazing archipelago. As usual, 
a number of dug-outs put out to meet us 
and we received a great ovation. Towards 
afternoon, as we stood on deck, four dug- 
outs filled with little boys came close to us, 
and gave an exhibition of swimming and 
diving which was a veritable revelation to 
me. They seemed as much at home in 
the sea as the fish, and performed almost 


incredible feats in water so deep that no 
white man could dive to the bottom. 


WONDERFUL DIVING. 


The diving developed into a kind of 
compfetition. Half-a-dozen would throw 
heavy stones simultaneously ; then, as one 
man, they plunged in after them from their 
dug-outs. We were able to watch them 


“through the clear water propelling them- 


selves almost perpendicularly downwards. 
That they reached the bottom was a cer- 
tainty, for each lad rose with the stone he 
had thrown in, the boy who reached the 
dug-out first being the victor. Every time 
they dived their frail craft turned turtle, 
but this was of no consequence, for in less 
than a minute they threw the water out by 
rocking the boat violently from side to side, 
and climbed back again. 

We learnt from the Indians on this island 
that Allegandee, the great stronghold and 
metropolis, so to speak, of the San Blas 
Indians, was only about eighteen miles off, 
but it was apparently very difficult to get 
there. By words and signs they gave us to 
understand that they doubted if the yacht 
would be able to traverse a certain dangerous 
channel. However, we were determined not 
to turn back. So, in due course, the anchor 
was raised, the engine chugged, and, waving 
to the Indians lining the beach, we left for 
Allegandce to meet the mighty chief of all 
the San Blas indians. 

After leaving Oocoopsenekee we soon 
arrived at what appeared to be a cul de sac, 
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but, slowing down, eventually discovered a 
break in the reef. On reaching the entrance 
of this passage (which was certainly not 
more than sixty feet across), we saw that 
mighty rollers racing in from the open ocean 
were rushing through with awful force. On 
either side, where they broke in thunderous 
surf on the reef, they must have reared 
quite thirty feet in the air—an awe-inspiring 
spectacle. It seemed quite impossible that 
we could ever drive the Cara through, but 
with the engine going full speed ahead the 
feat was somehow accomplished. 
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Once through the passage we had to 
encounter a very heavy sea. Coral reefs and 
rocky pinnacles strewed our course, and 
many times it seemed as if nothing could 
save us from being dashed to pieces. 
Navigation was an awful strain on the 
nerves, but finally we ran behind a long 
flat sandy bank, after passing which Alle- 
gandee lay straight ahead. 

On drawing closer we could see through 
the glasses a vast crowd of Indians lining 
the shore, and when still a mile away we 
heard their roar of excitement roliing across 


IN 


“Standing up in the bow was a broad- | 
shouldered Indian holding a queer stick 
in his hand.” 


the intervening space. Approaching from the 
ocean side, we had to pass almost completely 
round the island before dropping anchor in 
calm water between it and the mainland. 


QUEST OF THE UNKNOWN. 
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We travelled close to the shore, the Indians 
keeping pace with us in the shallow water 
at the edge as we proceeded, and when we 
anchored a short distance from,the beach, 
at least fifty dug-outs filled with excited 
men put off to welcome us. 

The island as seen from the yacht scemed 
to be a mass of thatched dwellings, so tightly 
packed together that there was no room 
even for a coconut palm to grow. A broad 
triangle-shaped lagoon cut like a wedge 
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into the mainland, and we could see numbers 
of cayucas coming out towards us as hard 
as they could paddle from what was ob- 
viously a river. It was a wonderful sight. 
Dug-out after dug-out was laden almost 
flush with the water with huge bunches of 
lantains and bananas; others were piled 
high with giant calabashes in which water 
was being carried from the mainland to the 
island. These canoes were ‘‘ manned” 
solely by women. 

Close to the shore, some distance from us, 
what looked like a pier jutted out—crooked 
misshapen piles stuck higgledy-piggledy 
into the water, with long strips of wood 
fastened on top to admit of walking. A 
number of Indians were fishing from this 
pier all with spears in their hands, and every 
now and again I saw one of the weapons 

lunge downwards, and later the sun 

hing on the scales of the fish that had 
been impaled. 

The flotilla of cayucas that had put off 
from the shore to welcome us was speedily 
augmented by many more. They remained 
quite stationary a few yards from our boat, 
apparently waiting for something. Pre- 
sently threading its way through the others, 
we saw a dug-out larger than the rest. 
Standing up in the bow, balancing himself 
perfectly, was an abnormally broad- 
shouldered San Blas Indian holding a queer 
stick in his hand. On reaching the yacht he 
raised this stick and saluted us. 

“* Nueddee, sagala tumati!”’ (‘‘ Welcome, 
great chiefs ! '’) he cried. 

We replied suitably, and he came on 
board accompanied by three others. 

We were given to understand that the 
supreme chief of the San Blas Indians, 
San Coman, having heard that we were 
coming, was waiting to receive us, but we 
were so worn out from our strenuous exer- 
tions that it was impossible to go before we 
had rested. This we explained to the 
visitors. 
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All these four headmen had their cheeks 
reddened and a black streak painted down 
their noses ; all of them, too, wore the same 
funny little hats perched on top of their 
heads. While they were jabbering and 
gesticulating I noticed their-eyes oontinuall 
wandering in the direction of my rifle, which 
was resting against the cabin top. At last 
their curiosity could no longer be contained. 
One man, braver than the rest, went over, 
raised it gingerly, and started to look down 
the barrel. I snatched it from him, for it 
was fully loaded, and tried to explain what 
its uses were, but unsuccessfully, so I called 
Robbie and gave him certain directions. 
He got into the dinghy, taking with him an 
empty petrol tin, and when he was about a 
hundred yards off I signalled to him to stop 
and drop the tin in the water. I then fired 
three shots in rapid succession. The Indians 
promptly collapsed on the deck, too stag- 
gered to utter a sound, while the rest of the 
dug-outs paddled off in wild flight. When 
the headmen on the yacht had recovered 
sufficiently to look for the tin it had sunk, 
water having poured into it through the 
holes made by the bullets. 

I tried to get them to take the rifle and 
fire it themselves, but no persuasion would 
induce them to touch it. 

We gave them some small presents, not 
forgetting to send one to the chief, and they 
departed, after securing our promise to go 
ashore next morning. 

There was no need for anyone to call us 
next day, as long before sunrise the 
yacht was surrounded by dozens of dug- 
outs. As soon as they saw we were up, 
the headmen came o1 board, bringing us 
presents. These consisted of a very fine 
stick from the chief, necklaces, and other 
articles. 

Escorted by a flotilla of cayucas crowded 
with Indians we then went ashore, eager to 
see the overlord of these strange island 
people. 


Allegandee, the chief settlement of the San Blas. The whole island is a mass of 
thatched houses. 


(To be continued.) 
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MY CHINESE CRYSTAL 


uu 


ROBERT 
EUSTACE 


Students of the occult will 
be keenly interested in this 
narrative, which sets forth 
the strange story of cer- 
tain events connected with 
an ancient crystal believed 
to have been stolen from a Chinese temple. 


ARLY in 1914, when I was living in 
rooms in a village in Devonshire, 
I had occasion to visit London to 
deal with a matter of business of 
some importance. There is no necessity to 
go into details, but I may say that as the 
Tesult of an interview with a certain gentle- 
man a definite arrangement satisfactory to 
both parties was arrived at. On my way to 
London for this meeting, it was necessary 
that I should break my journey for an hour 
at a certain town. Instead of waiting about 
at the station for my train, I paid a visit 
to the proprietor of one of the most cele- 
brated curiosity shops in the West of 
England. I went for a definite object. 
An old friend of mine, living abroad, a 
virtuoso and collector, had asked me to 
keep a sharp look-out, whenever oppor- 
tunity. arose, for autograph letters of a 
deceased author of considerable eminence, 
whose correspondence might fall into the 
hands of dealers and be offered for sale. 

On arriving at the shop I stated my 
business to the proprietor, an elderly man of 
singularly unhappy aspect, who was ob- 
viously labouring under great mental dis- 
tress. He could not help me in my quest, 
and I therefore inquired if he had any 
curios likely to interest me, my own hobby 
being the collection of objects, such as 
totems, ju-jus, or mascots, endowed with 
supposed mystical properties; for though 
materialistic enough. in general affairs, I 
have a Celtic interest in the occult. The 
dealer's gloomy manner suddenly changed ; 
he locked up at me with a quick glance. 

“Do you believe in that sort of thing, 
sir?’ he asked, very seriously. 

“I do,” I replied, ‘‘ or else I should have 
no interest in them.”’ 

“Very well, then,” he went on, “I 
should like to know what you think of 
this.’’ With that he went over to a cabinet, 
took out something, and laid in my hand a 
crystal the shape and size ot a large pigeon’s 

Vou. tiv.—8. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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Coming into the Author’s 

Possession in a very curious 
* manner, it speedily proved 

that its uncanny reputation 

was well deserved. “I have 

related everything exactly 
as it occurred,” writes Mr. Eustace. 


egg. It was iridescent, all the colours of 
the rainbow flashing from the prismatic 
strata of its structure, and seemed to have 
imprisoned within it filmy blue clouds such 
as one sees in an opal. On one side there 
was embedded in it what appeared to be a 
triangular piece of a different crystal of 
very dark hue. 

I cannot now exactly recall the informa- 
tion the dealer gave me as to how he had 
become possessed of the object, but it was to 
the effect that the crystal was very ancient, 
and had been stolen from Chinese priests— 

robably during the looting of the Forbidden 

ity at Pekin, at the time of the Boxer out- 
rages. The priests regarded it as a sacred 
possession, and the person from whom he 
had bought it had told him that it had 
brought ill-luck, and in some cases serious 
disaster, to every possessor hitherto. 

“I do not know anything about these 
things,’’ the dealer added, ‘‘ but I do know 
this. Three days after I bought it I had 
the greatest sorrow of my life—my wife was 
suddenly taken ill and died. If you would 
like to have the thing you can,” 

“How much do you want for it?” I 
asked. 

“Nothing,” he replied. ‘‘ You can take 
it away. I never want to see it again." 

The man’s obvious earnestness impressed 
me, and I hesitated. Curio-dealers are not 
in the habit of giving away their goods, and 
he was evidently quite sure in his own 
mind that the crystal could bring nothing 
but misfortune. 

“This is very kind of you,” I said at last, 
“and I will take the crystal with pleasure 
1 am sorry to hear of your trouble, but 
really I don’t think there can be any con, 
nection between it and this thing; it’s just 
a coincidence. If ever any letters of that 
author I mentioned fall into your hands, let 
me know." 

With that I gave him my name and 
address, and, pocketing the crystal, went on * 
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my wavy to London. As already mentioned, 
my business ended very satisfactorily, and I 
returned to my rooms in Devon well con- 
tented, with the precious crystal still in my 
pocket. 

A few days later a most inexplicable 
thing happened. A letter that I was expect- 
ing from my business connections did not 
arrive, and I wrote a reminder. There was 
no answer. I wrote again—still silence. 
I became worried and anxious, being quite 
at a loss to know why my urgent communi- 
cations were ignored. Once more | wrote, 
but the silence continued. Suddenly my 
thoughts turned to the crystal. Could it be 
the cause of the trouble ? 

“ Rubbish!’ I said to myself, but do 
what I would, I could not get the idea out 
of mv mind, and at last it became an 
obsession. Coincidence, no doubt, like the 
dealer s bereavement, but the fact remained 
that directly I came into possession of the 
crystal a most extraordinary and inex- 
plicable, and—for me—serious thing had 
occurred. I may as well say at once that 
from that day to this no explanation of the 
sudden breaking-off of that business deal 
has ever come to me, nor have I been able 
to clear up the mystery. 

At the moment I felt as if some invisible 
agency were at work to injure me. No 
doubt, if-the truth were’ known, there was 
some simple explanation—illness, death, 
or some other accident. For the moment, 
however, it was a nightmare, and my 
thoughts kept 
crystal and its evil reputation. 

At this time I happened to have made 
friends with a Roman Catholic priest, an 
Itatian. Diffidently, and half as a joke, I 
to.d him about the crystal and asked him 
his opinion concerning it. I can still recall 
the scene very vividly. We were walking 
in a pine wood opposite a quarry, and when 
I finished my story he stopped and looked 
at me rather oddly. 

“What you say is interesting,’’ he said. 
“You know we Roman Catholic priests 
believe that material substances—such as 
the Host, the sacred wafer—can be imbued 
with mystical and beneficent properties by 
the priests of God. There is no reascn 
to suppose that objects cannot be similarly 
endowed with maleficent and evil properties 
by the priests of Satan. This crystal may 
well be such; I have known of such things 
before. 1 am very interested in it.” 

“Very well, father,’ I remember saving 
with a laugh, “ will you take and keep it 
for a time, and exorcise the devil from it?” 

‘Yes, 1 will do that,” he replied, and I 
noticed that he spoke quite seriously. Later 
in the day I gave him the crystal. Very 
soon afterwards I became occupied with the 
atfairs of my sister, who was lving seriously 
ill, and forgot for the time all about the 

* matter. 


straying to that infernal . 


A week later I met my Catholic friend 
striding along the road, walking at a tremen- 
dous pace. 

“‘T was on my way to see you,”’ he said, 
“to give you back this thing.”” Thereupon 
he put the crystal into my hand, releasing 
his hold of it with a quick motion of the 
fingers, like a man dropping a live wasp he 
had picked up by accident. 

“Tam in great distress,” he went on 
hurriedly. ‘‘ Infamous rumours have been 
circulated about me here, and there is not 
one word of truth in them. It is impossible 
to trace them to their source, and I shall 
have to go to see the Bishop of Plymouth 
to clear matters up. There is something 
very seriously wrong with that crystal, and 
if you take my advice, you will here and 
now throw it away.” 

“No, I won't do that,’’ I said. ‘ I am far 
too interested in it. I am very sorry for 
your trouble, but no doubt it will all be 
cleared up satisfactorily.” 

A few days later I went to meet my 
brother and his wife, who were arriving 
from Australia, and took the crystal with 
me, intending to amuse the family by relating 
its adventures. The story, which 1 told at 
lunch, made a tremendous impression, and 
the crystal was passed round for inspection. 
My sister quite firmly said she ‘‘ would not 
have the thing in the house,” and begged 
me to leave it with someone until I returned 
to my rooms. I thought at first she was 
joking, but she speedily convinced me that 
she was not. After lunch I had to go to see 
my optician to have a pair of spectacles 
mended, and decided, in order to humour 
my sister, to leave the crystal with him? He 
was much amused at my account of it, and 
promised to keep it until I called next 
morning, jokingly adding that he hoped I 
should find him still alive. 

When I called next morning for my spec- 
tacles and the crystal, I found him not only 
very much alive but in an exceedingly bad 
temper. 

‘* Look at that, sir,’ he said at once, and 
pointed to a large barometer standing in the 
corner of the shop. I saw that the glass 
tube was broken and some bright globules 
of mercury lay on the floor around it. 


“One of my most valuable barometers,’’ he - 


went on, “and worth fifteen pounds. It 
fell from its nail in the night. I cannot 
understand it; such a thing has never hap- 
pened before, and I'm not insured against 
accidents. You can take your crystal away, 
sir, and I hope you will never bring it here 
again.” 

I returned to my sister's house, and related 
the incident, which created a distinct sensa- 
tion. A friend of my brother's, a big, fine 
young bushman who had come to England 
on his first visit, was also present, and he 
was more interested than anyone. 

“Look here,” he said eagerly, “let me 


have a try with it for a bit, and see what 
happens. I’m not afraid of it! "’ 

“With pleasure,” I said, and I handed it 
to him. ‘Only please return it to me in 
a week or so.” 

An hour later this excellent young man, 
with the crystal in his pocket, started out 
on his motor-cycle for Cornwall, to visit 
some friends. Three days later I received a 
registered packet containing the crystal and 
a scrap of paper bearing the following lines 
written in pencil. “Take the d thing. 
I had a fearful smash near St. Austell and 
am laid up here in hospital.’’ 

This extraordinary series of mishaps per- 
suaded me to submit the crystal to experts, 
and I accordingly sent it to a connection of 
mine who is an official at the British 
Museum, asking him to hand it to the best 
authority on such matters for examination. 
In due course I received a detailed report. 
Unfortunately, I have lost the letter, and 
so cannot recall the geological name of the 
substance of which the crystal is composed. 
The letter went on to say that it was a 
“* scrying crystal,’’ used for divining by sor- 
cerers in the East, and probably of consider- 
able antiquity. 

I next took my odd treasure to a lady, a 
clairvoyant and 
crystal -gazer. She 
kept it for several 
days and then re- 
turned it to me with 
the following note : 
“The crys’ is un- 
doubtedly evil. I 
have seen in it ter- 
rible visions, and 
also, very clearly, a 
face with a Satanic 
expression. I advise 
you to destroy it.’’ 

So far, this is an 
exact record of what 
happened in connec- 
tion with the crystal 
between February 
and August, 1914. 
On the outbreak of 
the Great War in 
the latter month the 
crystal and every- 
thing else was for- 
gotten. 

I joined up in the 
R.A.M.C., and was 
posted for duty at 
a town on the South 
Coast, but took the 
crystal with me among a few other small 
personal effects. So far from it bringing 
any misfortune on me, nothing but success 
attended my military duties, and it was not 
until 1917 that anything further of interest 
occurred in the matter. 

It so nappened that in the town where L 
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“<1 was on my way to see you,’ he said, ‘to give you 
back this thing.’” 


was stationed there was a curio-dealer of great 
tame, and one day, happening to think of my 
crystal, I took it to him to look at, and, with- 
out telling him anything about it, asked his 
opinion of it, and if he cared to buy it. 

He examined it carefully and then 1ooked 
av me gravery. 
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“No, thank you, sir,” he said.“ I would 
not have that thing in my possession on 
any account.” 

This considered opinion from a_ total 
stranger rather startled me, and I inquired 
his reason. 

‘ I don't like the look of it,” he explained. 
‘“May I ask you how you came to possess 
i625 

Thereupon I told him my story, and he 
said he ‘had suspected as much.’’ He 
added that if I wanted a really valuable 
opinion about the matter I ought to take 
the crystal to a friend of his in London, a 
Japanese, who dealt in such things. He gave 
me the name and address of the man, and I 
left the shop. 

On my next leave to London I took 
the crystal to the place he had men- 


tioned. It was a shop in the City, with 
a large window full of most costly 
antiques from Japan, China, and India, 


and I felt I had come to the right place 
for advice. 

When I entered I was greeted with a bow 
by the dapper little Japanese proprictor. I 
at once told him my business, saying I had 
been sent to him by his friend on the South 
Coast, and produced the crystal. He took 
it, held it in the palm of his little hand 
for a few moments, and then examined it 
closely under a powerful lens. Finally he 
handed it back to me, and his thin lips 
stretched themselves in a cold, inscrutable 
smite. 

“I do not care to have y dealings with 
such things,”’ he said. This crystal has 
come from a temple in China, and I know 
too much about the priests and their doings 
to wish to be associated in any way with 
them.” 

I at once began to question him, trying 
to find out what he knew, but his face 
suddenly became bereft of all expression, 
and seeing that I could get nothing further 
out of him, I thanked him and turned to 
go. The strangest thing of all was that his 
former affability now became downright 
rudeness. He took no notice of my thanks 
or parting salutation, but simply turned 
his back on me, and, in all my experience 
with the crystal, nothing impressed me more 
than this. It was perfectly clear from his 
manner and words that he knew more 
than he cared to say, and I felt that I 
necded no further proof that, apart from 
all joking, there really was something 
very mysterious and uncanny about my 
possession. 

In the fol!owing year, at the culminating 
crisis of the War, I was sent to France for 
duty, and seeing that nothing but suc- 
cess had attended me since possessing 
the crystal, with the exception of the 
first few days, 1 took it with me, for 1 
had now begun to regard it somewhat 
in the light of a mascot, in spite of the 
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misfortunes it had brought upon other 
people. 

I was stationed at St. Omer, and had 
charge of a large ward in one of the 
stationary hospitals. Among my = sick 
Tommies was a man who seemed unusually 
intelligent and keen-witted, and one day 
T asked him what his job had been before 
joining up. He told me he was an expert in 
curios, and was in the employ of one of the 
large London firms, being sent about the 
country to examine curios ot all kinds and 
appraise their value. I went at once to my 
billet, fetched the crystal, and handed it 
to him. 

“What do you make of that?” I asked 
him. 

He took it and, turning round in bed so 
as to get a better light, held it up to the 
window. 

“T have seen a duplicate—an exact 
duplicate of thi “he said; ‘‘ unless it 
is the same one. I saw it in the house of a 
nobleman in London, and it is an eve, 
probably from a bronze Chinese dragon, but 
1 have never seen the dragon itself. The 
Chinese priests have these dragons in their 
temp‘es and use the eyes for divining pur- 
poses, io interpret the wishes of the gods, 
and especially to decide the guilt or inno- 
cence ot criminals. I daresay this crystal 
has sent many a man to the executioner’s 
knife.” 

1 did not make a note of the name of the 
nobleman he mentioned, but when I returned 
to England I wrote to the peer I believed 
the soldier had referred to, asking him if he 
had a similar crystal in his possession, and 
received a repiy in the negative. Possiby 
either my patient or myself made a mistake 
in the name. 

Since then, up to the present date, nothing 
further has occurred, and the crystal sleeps 
in its tin case—awaiting perhaps an awaken- 
ing, and a renewal of its mysterious 
properties. 


Since writing the above—in May, 1924— 
I have sent the crystal to the British 
Museum again for further report, which 
runs as follows. They state that it consists 
of fluor spar (calcium fluoride) and the 
apparent insertion of the dark mass o1 
triangular crystal is due to infiltration of 
iron pyrites along three convergent natural 
cleavage planes, giving the impression of 
a three-sided scoop taken out and_re- 
placed by something ditferent. The block 
of crystal has been cunningly shaped so 
as to give the effect of the mysterious 
triangular iris of a grotesque monster's eve. 
This confirms the opinion of the soldier at 
St. Omer. 

I cannot refrain from adding that the 
final examination at the Museum was con- 
ducted with the most astounding dispatch— 
the crystal being sent back to me by return 
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“He handed it back, and his thin lips stretched in a cold, 
inscrutable smile.” 


of post—and if I may be allowed to poke a suggest that even they were not anxious to 
little harmless fun at the officials of such retain it in their possession longer than 
an august institution, it would seem to necessary | 


ery Keen Man 
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ioner in 
the Administration of a 
certain Central African 
Protectorate, had gained 
the reputation of being 
a Very Keen Man. 

To earn this distinc- 


tion one has to specialize | An zpmuting Bile story from Central | seeing his 
Africa, relating how an energetic young 
Native Commissioner conceived a Great | 


a number of things from 


in something. There are | 
which one can make | 
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Scheme, and what happened to it. 


the herds of catt'e owned 
by the natives in the 
various districts. 

This excellent idea met 
with such unsympathetic 
treatment from Mr. 
Brown's sefiors in the 
various districts towhich 
he was posted that he 
began to despair of ever 
scheme in ac- 
tion—and then he was 
suddenly put in charge 
of N’gombe Sub-District. 


a_ selection—office  effi- 
ciency, | meteorological 
observations, maps, native 
so on, 

But Mr. Brown would have none of these. 
He came trom a family whose head had for 
gencrations been greeted as “ Squire,’ and 
acknowledged as “Terrible | smart wi’ 
cattle.”’ The district in which he had served 
his period of probation was one in which the 
native depended largely upon cattle, and, 
after a while, Mr. Brown answered the call 
of his blood and commenced to take an 
interest in native-owned cattle—an interest 
which he fostered and strengthened by 
the perusal of many highly technical and 
wearisome books until the slightest reference 
to any of the multitudinous by-products 
of the ox family—from boots to Bovril— 
would start him off on his hobby-horse, 
which he would ride with an enthusiasm 
uncqualled even by the famous John 
Gilpin. This interest culminated, as it 
were, in Mr. Brown's Great Scheme, which 
certainly merits a brief explanation. 

Native cattle are a small breed, immeasur- 
ably poorer than European cattle in every 
way, and white farmers in South Africa have 
had to improve the standard of their native 
cattle by crossing them with good European 
stock. This has been done by getting a 
bull of some well-known breed—technically 
known as a graded bull—and keeping him 
for breeding purposes. The results have 
proved highly satisfactory. 

Mr. Brown's idea was to have each district 
station (or Boma "’) supplied with a good 
graded bull by the Administration, the 
object being to introduce better bleod into 


customs, and 


N’gombe lies to the 
north of the Zambesi 
River and is a very fine cattle country. There 
are no white farmers in the district, but a 
very fair percentage of the native popula- 
tion own small herds of cattle. To Mr. 
Brown it was Utopia, and after the first 
weeks of ‘settling down’ were over, 
he metaphorically took off his coat, 
rolled up his shirt-sleeves, and proceeded 
to bombard headquarters with lengthy 
and frequent letters headed: “ Native- 
Owned Cattle.” 

Eventually, after some six months of this 
rather one-sided correspondence—for head- 
quarters did not show quite the enthusiasm 
for which he had hoped—someone happened 
to glance in the file containing Mr. Brown's 
letters, and, wanting something to do, decided 
to father the ‘‘ excellent scheme " in a letter 
to Someone a rung or two higher up the 
official ladder. 

The Agricultural and Veterinary Depart- 
ments were called in for expert advice, 
and the upshot of the matter was that the 
N'gombe sub-district herd ‘most Govern- 
ment stations have a small herd of cattle 
for the comfort of the officials stationed 
there) vas supplemented by a graded bull, 
valued at about seventy pounds, and sent 
at no little additional expenditure to 
N’gombe, which lies some hundred and 
seventy miles from the railway line. 

On Mr. Brown's return from his last 
furlough he had brought a wife with him, and 
one can picture the sufferings of the poor 
lady—who had not yet grown quite 
accustomed to the country and was not at 
all interested in cattle—when her husband 


received official intimation that his 
“Scheme " was to be given a trial ! 


The white population of N'gombe sub-dis- 
trict—Mrs. Brown, Mr. Brown, and one 
Andrew McFarlane, a Scotch trader (the 
Assistant Native Commissioner was away 
on tour in the district)—were sitting on the 
Browns’ veranda on the evening of the day 
that the graded bull arrived, and Mr. Brown 
was holding forth: ‘ I shall send out for the 
Chiefs at once and explain to them that they 
will now have an opportunity to get some 
good blood into their cattle,’ he said 
importantly. 

Mrs. Brown was fond of her husband, 
even if the ‘‘Scheme”’ itself left her 
unmoved. ‘I am sure it will be a great 
success,” she agreed, ‘‘ but it would be a 
terrib'e thing if anything happened to the 
bull, wouldn't it ?”’ 

“The cattle-herds told me that they 
didn’t see a trace of tsetse tly the whole way, 
and there’s nothing else that could go 
wrong, is there ? ’’ returned Brown. 

McFarlane lit his pipe. ‘‘ There are lions, 
you know,” he said. 

The Native Commissioner shook his 
head scornfully, ‘‘ Oh, rot! Why, I haven't 
seen one since I’ve been here. And the 
kraal is nearly new. Besides, being built 
on the top of that big ant-hill, I defy any 
lion to get inside.” 

The ‘“kraal”’ consisted of a fence of 
stout poles sunk well into the ground; 
the fence was some seventeen fect in height, 
and, as Brown said, ringed the top of a high 
ant-hill, which gave it the advantages of 
quick drainage in the wet weather and of 
making it very difficult for a lion to get 
in, asthe animal would have no ‘‘run” 
before he sprang. 

McFarlane puffed at his pipe in silence 
for a few moments: ‘“ Haven't you ever 
heard of lions stampeding cattle so that 
they broke out of the kraal ? ” he inquired. 

‘Yes. IT have heard of it happening, but 
this kraal is very strong, you know,” replied 
the Native Commissioner. ‘‘ Anyway, I have 
the very thing for lions. Excuse me a 
moment.” With that he went into the house 
_and returned with a cardboard box. 

“This is ‘X——’s Game Light,’”’ he 
explained, as he drew out a complicated 
arrangement of wires. ‘ This electric bulb 
affair fits on to the band of your hat, and 
this battery goes into your coat pocket. 
When you want to turn on the light, you 
just press the little gadget here, and there 
you are.” He had been suiting his actions 
to his words, and suddenly switched on the 
light, which sent a small concentrated beam 
across the garden. 

McFarlane rose and examined the device 
with interest. 

“Yes,"" he said, at last, ‘they're very 
neat little things, but the great drawback is 
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that you only see the eyes of the animal at 
which you are shooting. A man I know in 
Barotseland bought one and used to go out 
at night shooting small buck. They are 
fascinated by the light,”” he explained aside 
to Mrs. Brown. ‘One night he went out 
and shot at what he thought was a buck, 
and it turned out to be a rhino! Have 
you used it yet, Brown?” 

“No. It only came last mail,’’ replied 
Brown. ‘Of course, what you say about 
only seeing the eves of what you shoot at is 
true, but one should be able to form some 
idea of what the animal is from the size of 
the eyes and the distance they are apart. And 
I am told that these lights are wonderfully 
effective.” 

After a little general conversation, the 
party broke up, Mcl‘arlane to return to his 
own house, some mile distant, and the 
Browns to sit down to the tough native 
fowl and rice, which they euphemistically 
cailed dinner, 


It was a dark night at the end of October, 
and the Brown household was asleep. 
The heat had been intense and no rain 
had fallen; but at last the sky was heavy 
with moisture-laden clouds, and the earth 
seemed to slumber in that strange and 
oppressive silence which is usually the 
forerunner of a tropical storm. Mr. Brown, 
dreaming, no doubt, of graded bulls and 
vast herds of cattle, was awakened by his 
wite. 

“ Arthur!” 
“ Arthur!” 

Arthur dragged himself away from the 
investiture at Buckingham Palace where he 
was being made a baronet for his services to 
the Empire, and answered rather peevishly : 
“ What is it?” 

Mrs. Brown was sitting up in bed with 
her head on one side, listening intently. 

“Hark!” she said. 

Her husband sat up and listened as well. 

There was obviously something the 
matter at the cattle-kraal, which was about a 
mile from the house, for the cattle were 
bellowing and snorting in a most unusual 
manner. 

“It's only a leopard,”’ he began, but his 
words were drowned by the roar of a lion— 
and then another, and another ! 

You who have only heard the lions in 
a Zoo at feeding-time may think that you 
have heard lions roar—but you haven't! 
When your camp fire has gone out, and it is 
a pitch-black night, and you cannot sleep— 
or, better still, when you are suddenly 
awakened by the roaring of lions who have 
been drinking at a nearby pool, when friend 
Teco has been wounded, or when two or three 
lions are determined to terrify some miser- 
able cattle so that they will break out of 
their enclosure—then you will hear the lion's 
roar. It seems as though the eardrums 


she whispered _ tensely, 
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must burst with the volume of the awful 
sound; the ground reverberates, and all 
creation holds its breath in awe. After the 
last bellowing note has died away the whole 
world is silent. Not even an insect chirps, 
not a bird stirs in its nest. 

This, then, was the sound which restored 
Mr. Brown to very complete consciousness, 
and be‘ore his wife was aware of his intention, 
he had jumped out of bed. He cursed as he 
fumbled with his mosquito-boots, pushing 
his pyjama-trousers into the tops of them. 

Then he lit a paraffin lamp and walked 
through to the back veranda, calling 
“ Boy!" at the top of his voice to the 
house-boys, who lived in huts in the com- 
pound at the back of the house. Meanwhile, 
Mrs. Brown, who had never heard lions 
before, was bordering on hysteria at the 
thought of her beloved Arthur venturing 
any nearer to the brutes than he was at 
present. Her husband, now busy filling the 
magazine of his +375 rifle, tried to reassure 
her: ‘’ Now, don’t you worry, old thing,” 
he said, “1 shall be perfectly safe. Light 
another lamp and keep inside the house.” 

He looked a quaint figure—his pyjamas 
tucked fisherman-fashion into his mosquito 
Ioots, and his helmet, with the patent light 
fixed in the band, rammed firmly on to his 
head. ; 

It will probably occasion no surprise to 
those who know the Central African native 
to learn that when Mr. Brown was half-way 
to the cattle-kraal on this very dark night 
in October, the hurricane lamp, carried by 
a very unwilling recruit to the lion-hunting 
party, called James, suddenly went out 
trem lack of paraffin ! 

- The Native Commissioner, midway on 
his journey, with his lamp out and_ his 
beloved bull in danger of being taken by 
the lion or lions at any moment, was faced 
with the alternative of cither returning to 
the house for an ordinary lamp and thus 
delaying his arrival at the kraal for some 
considerable time, or relying entirely on his 
patent electric lamp, whose light, as has 
been previously explained, was rather con- 
centrated, and not of much use for general 
illumination. 

What course he would have adopted will 
never be known to anyone but Mr. Brown, 
for at that moment, with an obvious desire 
to make things thoroughly unhappy for 
the unfortunate Native Commissioner, the 
weather decided to take a hand in the 
entertainment! There was a vivid flash 
of lightning, a deafening crash of thunder, 
and, in less time than it takes to write the 
words, Mr. Brown was thoroughly drenched 
by the first rain of the year, which was falling 
in a steady torrent that would probably 
register more than an inch and a half in an 
hour. 

Therefore it is no slight to Mr. Brown's 
courage to state that he turned about and 
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sprinted for the house, closely followed by 
the miserable James, carrying the useless 
hurricane lamp in a hand trembling with 
mingled terror and cold. The patent lamp, 
however, was not meant for such rough 
usage, and the bulb part prompt!y 
unfastened itself from the Native Com- 
missioner’s hat-band and swung at the 
full length of its wire, successfully tripping 
Mr. Brown up and bringing him to the 
ground with a jar that shook him up very 
thoroughly. : 

He discovered that his left ankle was so 
badly sprained that he could not imme- 
diately stand up, so he remained seated on 
some very hard stones while he fumbled 
with the lamp, fixing it once more on his 
helmet. He had no sooner done this, and 
discovered that the light was still working, 
than there was a movement in, the under- 
growth close behind him, and James, hurling 
the iil-fated hurricane lamp away and 
calling ‘ Mrkango! Mikango!’’ (Lions! 
lions!) at the top of his voice, fled up 
the path. : . 

Mr. Brown twisted himself round in the 
direction of the sound: which had so per- 
turbed the native—and shone his lhght 
into a pair of fierce red eyes! The situation 
did not permit any delay, so he pushed back 
the safety-catch of his rifle, aimed between 
the two eyes, and fired!. They disappeared 
instantly, and there was no further sound 
or movement in the bushes. 

He was now faced with the second problem 
of the night. Had he killed the lion out- 
right, or was it waiting to spring on him ? 
Mr. Brown decided not to wait and see. Fear 
is undoubtedly a very powerful incentive ; 
it got the Native Commissioner on to his 
“ dot-and-carry-one " feet, and sent him 
scuttling up the path in very good time. 

Certainly he cannot be blamed for the 
two very quick and very strong whiskies 
which he drank on his arrival ! 

As soon as it was light Mr. Brown, limping 
very badly, and accompanied by his wife and 
some two dozen native messengers and mail- 
boys, sallied forth to see what damage had 
been done and to discover what had 
happened to the lion at which he had fired. 
He had concluded that he must have either 
killed it or .seriously wounded it, or he 
would certainly have had further evidence 
of its presence. As they left the house they 
were reinforced by McFarlane, who had 
come over with a few boys in response to 
a‘ chit.” 

They decided to proceed to the place 
where Brown had fired, and the whole 
party moved off. They soon arrived at 
the spot—marked by the remains of the 
hurricane lamp—and the natives, armed 
with spears and shouting vocifcrously, 
advanced into the undergrowth. 

Excited exclamations brought the two 
white men to where a number of boys were 
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“Mr. Brown twisted himself round and shone his light into a pair of fierce red eyes!” 


Native Commis- 
“This is my first, 
he said as they neared the 

Then he uttered an 


crowded together. The 
sioner laughed happily 
you know, Mac, 
crowd of boy 
ejaculation :— 

“Good heav ‘ 

Lying on its side, with a neat hole between 
its eyes, was the graded bull ! 

The cattle, it transpired, had stampeded 
and broken out the kraal soon after the 
Native Commissioner had lett the house 
on the previous night, and had scattered 
to the four winds. One cow had been taken 


by the lions—they found the spoor of two 
large lions—and the graded bull must have 
had his leg broken in the mad rush, for 
it was broken when they found him in the 


morning. He had run as far as the path 
from the Browns’ house to the kraal, and 
then fallen down from exhaustion—only 
to meet his fate. 

Mr. Brown is still known as a Very Keen 
Man, but he has changed the direction 
of his activitie: His collection of Central 
African butterfli one of the most com- 
plete in the wortd. 
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THE 


PAY-TRAIN- 


>t 


Daniel G. Campbell 


OF PITTSBURG, PA., U.S.A 
ILLUSTRATED BY STANLEY L.WOOD 


For several years the police of Pittsburg, U.S.A., were at their wits’ end to deal with an 
epidemic of “ pay-roll robberies”’—thefts of large sums of money intended for paying wages 
at the great industrial concerns. Hundreds of thousands of dollars were lost, guards and 
paymasters were killed, and yet the miscreants responsible went undiscovered and 
unpunished. Quite recently, however, they met their Waterloo, and behind the bare 
facts of the case lies a most amazing story, which is here set forth in full for the first 
time. “The narrative is absolutely true,” writes Mr. Campbell, “and will be verified by 
the superintendent of the Pittsburg Bureau of Police. For obvious reasons, however, 
the name ‘ Moorhouse’ is an alias.” 


UT of one of the boldest plots in the 
annals of crime in the mining and 
manufacturing district of Western 
Pennsylvania, where the _ tall 

chimneys of Pittsburg rear their heads, 
there was born recently an example ot nerve 
and daring such as is evinced only in those 
rare tests that reveal the true fibre of man’s 
make-up. 

The story behind the bare facts has never 
before been presented in print. It is a tale 
that reads like fiction, but is nevertheless 
absolutely true and can be verified from 
official records. 

As the rough by-products are separated 
from the pure steel in the great mills of 
Pittsburg, so the district itself has become 
a melting-pot from which simmers out the 
refuse and dregs of humanity. 

Here and there in the city these creatures 
of the underworld congregate, usually to plot 
and plan mischief. In the area known as 
the ‘‘ Tri-State district,’’ for instance, there 
banded together a number of disreputable 
characters whose activities during the last 
few years have included several large “‘ pay- 


roll robberies ''—attacks upon officials carry- 
ing money for the payment of wages—which 
have twice resulted in murder. Actin, 

with the utmost boldness, this gang carrie: 

on their operations in ruthless fashion, 
seemingly defying the officers of the law. 
Their latest escapade, however, which 
figures in this story, is believed to have 
brought about their downfall. 

On March 26th of the present year the 
late afternoon crowds hurrying homeward 
were thrilled and startled by one of the 
Pittsburg newspapers. The journal, in the 
argot of newspaperdom, had “ put over a 
big scoop.’’ Newsboys ran scurrying through 
the throngs selling papers still wet from the 
press. ‘‘ Extra! Superintendent of Police 
Brophy and five detectives seriously injured ! 
Bandits fail to get $400,000 Pay-roll.” This 
was the first intimation the public received 
of one of the most startling affairs in the 
history of the great industrial metropolis. 

The bare facts were set forth in the colour- 
less way common to all newspapers, but 
beneath and behind them lay an intensely 
human and exciting story of an honest man 
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sorely tempted, a gang of desperate bandits, 
the rivalry of newspaper men, and the 
amazing resource and daring of an officer of 
the law. 

In order to set this moving narrative 
down properly it will be necessary for us 
to forget the staring newspaper headlines 
for a moment and go back a few months. 

First of all I must explain 
that every year millions of 
dollars intended for paying the 
employés of the big concerns 
are transported into the mining 
and manufacturing regions by 
a certain great express com- 
pany. One cold, stormy night 
in early January a train drew 
into the Union depot at Pitts- 
burg, and the pay-car which 
formed part of it was p'aced on 
a siding. Charles Moorhouse, 
the official in charge of the car, 
entered the depét and went 
into the station lunch-room for 
a cup of coffee before proceed- 
ing to his humble home. 

He had been seated only a 
few minutes, enjoying the hot 
coffee, when a disreputable- 
looking figure with a slouch hat pulled well 
over his eyes approached and sat down 
next to him. Moorhouse hardly noticed the 
fellow until the stranger casually remarked 
on the coldness of the weather and asked 
for a match. 

He offered Moorhouse a cigarette, but the 
latter politely refused it. The stranger 
looked round to see that they were unob- 
served, leaned nearer to the 
messenger, and began to 
speak in lowered 
tones. 

“T've got a 
proposition to 
make to you,” 
he said, bluntly. 
Then, talking 
rapidly but 
clearly, he went 
on to outline a 
plot to rob the 
pay-train! 
Moorbouse was 
to share the pro- 
ceeds with the 
band of conspir- 
ators if he agreed to follow 
certain simpte directions. 
The actual robbery, the 
stranger pointed out, would 
be carried through by the 
members of the gang, 
and the express mah would run no risk. 

Moorhouse, needless to say, was abso- 
lutely dumbfounded. He heard the man out 
in silence ; then he looked the stranger over 
coolly and half rose as if to leave. Finally, 


plan which 


Mr. Robert H. Braun, 
Chief County Detective. 


Superintendant E. J. Brophy, who 
figured prominently in the daring 
led to 
downfall. 


however, he decided to learn more about - 
this precious scheme. Without giving any 
definite promise, he plied the would-be 
robber with questions, which the man 
answered quite trankly. At the end of half 
an hour an appointment had been made for 
the next night, and the two parted. From 
this time on Moorhouse paid frequent visits 
to a certain disreputable dis- 
trict in the water-front section, 
Each time he was placed in an 
automobile, and driven blind- 
folded to a cellar rendezvous, 
where he met the other mem- 
bers of the gang. He agreed 
to stand in with them, the 
details of the plot were per- 
fected, the date of the hold-up 
fixed, and as an evidence of 
good faith the criminals gave 
Moorhouse eighteen hundred 
dollars in cash. 

Now Moorhouse was a young 
married man with a family, 
existing on a modest weekly 
salary. Here was a plan that 
offered ease for life, with little 
risk connected with it. The 
temptation to go on was ex- 
ceedingly great, and he considered the matter 
long and earnestly from every point of view. 
Finally he made his decision, and next day 
he went to the authorities with the money 
and the information. 

The audacity of the plan the voung 
express guard unfolded was such that it 
seemed incredible to the men who heard it, 
and at first they attached little importance 

to the story. Moorhouse 
was told to learn more and 
come back later 
on, which he did, 
Finally the head 
of the railway 
detective bureau 
took an active 
hand in the 
matter, and he 
and Moorhouse 
went to the office 
of the district 
attorney, where, 
in the presence 
of Chiet Robert 
H. Braun, of the 
county detective 
bureau, the tale was re- 
ated. Braunimmediately 
gan to prepare a counter- 
offensive. 

Superintendent Brophy, 
of the city police depart- 
ment; Captain Leff, of the city detective 
bureau; and Chief Braun met in secret 
and quietly went over the district where 
the hold-up was to be staged. A_ blue- 
print was made of the whole area and 


the bandits’ 
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all roads leading from the vicinity carefully 
marked. 

At long last the day appointed for the 
hold-up arrived. Moorhouse had continued 
to meet his criminal associates, and the 
bandits supposed that everything was in 
order. He duly marked a cross and circle in 
chalk on the car, as he had been instructed 
to do, and four of the bandits were seen to 
mingle with the crowdat the Union depét and 
board the train, in accordance with the plan. 

It was at this point in the scheme of the 
authorities that a fatal defect occurred. It 
had been arranged that four railroad detec- 
tives were also to board the train and scatter 
in the smoking-car. This plan was changed 
and resulted unfavourably. 

Meanwhile Braun and Brophy, with a 
force of fifty city and county detectives, 
gathered at headquarters at noon on 
March 26th. Every man was armed, and 
high-powered automobiles waited at the 
doors. Noting the number of detectives, and 
failing to discover what was on foot, the 
reporter of an important city paper scented 
“big things ’ and called his office on the 
‘phone. Another reporter and a _ photo- 
grapher were promptly dispatched to the 
bureau. 

The reporters sensed something very 
unusual behind the secrecy and suppressed 
excitement at headquarters, and they also 
began to make plans. One man was to 
shadow the detectives in a taxi-cab; the 
police reporter and the photographer were 
to follow in a touring car. If one failed, the 
others might possibly keep up. 

Before long five cars filled with detectives 
left the bureau. When they neared the river 
three crossed the bridge to the south bank 
of the Monongahela; the other two pro- 
ceeded up the north bank. The reporters 
had anticipated this move, and by pre- 
arranged signal they separated, one car 
following each party. 

Not a hint of any kind had been dropped 
as to the destination of the detectives, and 
with their cars travelling at top speed they 
soon lost the newspaper men. An hour 
later, after much hunting round, they were 
discovered in an isolated spot about ten 
miles from the city, near a small station 
known as Hays. The detectives were hidden 
in the brush along the hillside, at a signal 
block about five hundred yards below the 
station, 

Presently the train whistled in the dis- 
tance, and every man clutched his gun. It 
thundered into sight and slowed down at 
the signal block. Here, as atterwaids trans- 
pired, the bandits who had boarded the train 
at the Union depot were to enter the express 
car through a door left open by Moorhouse. 
He was to surrender and allow them to tie 
him up. The robbers would then throw 
the safe from the train, which would be 
moving slowly owing to the block, and other 
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members of the gang would then draw up 
in an automobile, pick up the safe, and 
escape with it. The bandits left behind 
would leave the train at the next station 
and board another car which would be wait- 
ing for them. This was the scheme. Let us 
see how it worked out. 

As the train drew into the signal block 
the concealed watchers could see the express 
car, plainly marked with chalk, and with 
the side door open. Each man expected 
momentarily to see the safe come hurtling 
through the door and down the embank- 
ment to the road. 

Nothing occurred, however; the train 
continued through the block and gradually 
increascd its speed again. The detectives, 
somewhat surprised, swiftly rushed to their 
cars and followed along a straight, wide 
highway that ran parallel to the railway 
tracks. [Four of the cars turned off the 
main road at the next station, expecting 
that the bandits had for some reason changed 
the scene of the hold-up. Superintendent 
Brophy stopped his car on the main road 
and waited, 

Suddenly a white streak appeared more 
than a mile down the road, whizzing along 
at something like seventy miles an hour: 
As it drew near Brophy saw that the line 
of the racing monster fitted the description 
ot a car belonging to the bandits. Realizing 
that it would be futile to order them to 
stop, and knowing that the approaching 
automobile had greater speed than his own, 
he decided to stop them at all costs, although 
the attempt might mean death. 

Nearer and nearer roared the racer, and 
as it came close Brophy ordered his’ own car 
to be run across the road. On one side was 
a cement wall, on the other a steep embank- 
ment. The detective’s car blocked the 
whole centre of the roadway. 

The timing of this daring manoeuvre was 
excellent; a second later, with an’ ear- 
splitting crash, the flying car struck the 
other machine. The impact was terrific, 
The police car, although of a heavy make, 
was hurled over on its side, and the detec- 
tives were flung into the road. As for the 
other car, the front whecls were twisted 
right round towards the rear and the chassis 
badly smashed. 

It was several minutes before any of the 
detectives, stunned and_ injured by. the 
collision, recovered sufficiently to take 
action. Meanwhile one lone bandit was 
dragging himself painfully from the wrecked 
machine, and as he got to his teet he slowly 
drew forth a revolver. 

The other detective cars were not very 
far away and, hearing the crash, the men 
on board hastened towards the scene of the 
collision, Detective John Barry and Chief 
Braun arrived just in time to knock the 
revolver from the hands of the bandit, who 
had drawn a bead on Brophy. 
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Sranlen LWhood 


“The impact was terrific. The police car was hurled over on its side and the detectives 
flung into the road.” 


It was an extraordinary scene that met — seriously injured and lay in crumpled atti- 
the eyes of the new arrivals. Both cars were tudes in the road. Brophy was internally 
utter wrecks, and five of the detectives were injured and had apparently broken a number 
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of ribs. The injured men were promptly 
picked up and rushed away to hospital. 
Meanwhile the bandit, who had only been 
slightly injured, put up a desperate battle 
with the remaining detectives. A riot gun 


was broken off at the stock when he was 
struck over the head, and he was finally 
Although he made 


knocked unconscious. 
another attempt 
to escape when 
he revived he 
was quickly sub- 
dued and hand- 
cuffed. 
The news- 
paper men had 
n bynomeans 
inactive during 
all these happen- 
ings. Hardly had 
the sound of the 
crash died away, 
literally speak- 
ing, when the 
story was being 
sent in to the 
office by tele- 
phone. Mean- 
while the photo- 
grapherobtained 
some of the 
most unusual 
“action” pic- 
tures ever made, 
and as a result 
the journal 
which these 
three men repre- 
sented secured an 
exclusive story and 
photographs—one of 


the ‘scoops "’ of the 
year. 
And thus, most 


disastrously for the 
bandits, ended the 
daring plot to rob 


: Burchianti, 
the pay-train of four driver of the wrecked car. 


Tarso the 


hundred _ thousand 

dollars. Thedetectivesthen began an investi- 
gation to discover why the original plans had 
not gone through. They ascertained that the 
railroad company, in order to protect the 
money, had placed fifteen men armed with 


rifles on the train instead of the four who were - 


to have gone on quietly and taken separate 
seats. The bandits on the train, seeing the 
fifteen armed men arrive, realized that the 
game was upand quictly made their get-away. 

They had not sufficient time to notify the 
man with the car, who was to pick them up, 
and this resulted in his capture, as already 
related. The other machine, which was to 
have picked up the safe, was stopped in time, 

Working like Trojans, the detectives have 
now practically “cleaned up" the entire 
affair. Six out of eleven men, indicted by 
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a grand jury on a conspiracy charge, have 
been arrested and lodged in jail. A seventh, 
a man known as “ Big Jack” Stummy, was 
killed in a gun battle with State police a 
short time ago. His companion, who is 
also “wanted ’’ in connection with the 
attempted pay-roll hold-up, was seriously 
wounded at the same time, and at the 


The bandit’s car after the collision. 


moment of writing is dying in a hospital. 


Tarso Burchianti, the bandit who was 
captured in the car-wreck, will probably never 
be tried for the attempted hold-up. Just 
recently he was taken to a nearby county to 
face a charge of murder in connection with 


a 375,000 pay-roii robbery at the West End 
Coal Company, Moosic, Pa., on July 30th, 
1923, in which a paymaster was murdered. 
Meanwhile the district attorney is gradu- 
ally establishing connecting links of evidence 
between the numerous pay-roll robberies 
that have occurred in this section of the 
county during the last few years. The 
thefts total more than half a million dollars, 
and have resulted in a number of murders. 
The guilty men face long terms behind 
prison bars or the electric chair if convicted. 
One thing still remains to be accomplished. 
The “ brains "' of the bandits—the man who 
is said to have directed them in all these 
desperate ventures—is still at large. This 
is the menace that hangs over the head of 
Moorhous: so long as the arch-criminal is 
at liberty his lite is not safe. He is carefully 
guarded by several detectives, but the 
ruthless methods of the gang may yet add 
another chapter to this eventful story. 
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R.D.S.Mc.MILLAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN DE WALTON 


The big-game trapper spends his days in tracking down and capturing wild animals alive for 


transportation to various Zoos. 


It is a most strenuous and adventurous life, for the risks 


are far greater than those taken by the hunter who goes out to kill. In this article Mr. 
McMillan describes some of the thrilling experiences encountered by well-known trappers. 


animals themselves that they 

forget all about the untold dangers 
that have, in many cases, been encountered 
by the men who made the captures possible. 
Big-game shooting is a hazardous enough 
business, but there is much more risk 
attached to securing living specimens. The 
big-game trapper must catch the animal 
alive—that is the essence of his job. His 
gun is for use only in the last emergency, 
and the records show that on numerous 
occasions men have sacrificed their lives 
because they refrained too long from using 
the rifle. 

There is a wonderful variety of adventure 
involved in trapping big game alive, and 
anyone who sets out on such an expedition 
may confidently expect plenty ot excite- 
ment. But it is not only sheer grit or 
“nerve” that is required for such work. 
Ingenuity of a high order is one of the many 
other essentials required, a truism which is 
best illustrated, for example, by the details 
concerning the capture of a giant python 
by Mr. Charles Mayer, the famous animal 
trapper. 

The incident occurred when Mr. Mayer 
first went to the Malay Peninsula, where he 
was destined to spend many years as an 
animal hunter. He was staying with a local 
hadji as his guest, when a native arrived with 
the news that he had seen a big snake which, 
with customary exaggeration, he declared 
to be fifty feet long. It had, he said, just 
swallowed a pig, and would probably remain 
where he had seen it until the meal was 
digested. There appeared to be a fair 
prospect of capturing the monster, as after 
a meal it would not be inclined to put up 
much fight, so a crate was hurriedly con- 
structed from the limbs of trees and bamboos 
and a party of natives, led by Mr. Mayer, 
set out. 


HEN people go to the Zoo they are 
usually so interested in the 


The snake was there, right enough, and 
was the largest the trapper had ever seen, 
being about thirty feet long and over four 
feet round at its thickest part. While the 
python slept the natives staked the crate to 
the ground, so that the snake could not lash 
it away with its powerful tail. Each man 
was carefully instructed what to do, and 
then a rope was passed through the crate, 
one end being tied to a tree and a running 
noose prepared to slip round the python’s 
head when all was ready. Two other ropes 
were tied to trees near his tail and nooses 
arranged. The sleeping snake was then 
prodded, and when he stirred sufficiently 
the head-noose was placed in position. 


A NIGHTMARE BATTLE. 


Directly he felt the rope tighten the great 
serpent became really active, so much so 
that only one of the tail-ropes could be 
slipped on. A moment later the angry snake 
suddenly leapt forward, knocking several 
of the men over. There was a rush to get 
out of the way, but one man was too late 
and the infuriated python coiled about 
him, while his tail, circled with the rope, 
lashed about in all directions. 

Yelling to the natives to pull on the tail- 
line, Mr. Mayer went for the snake’s neck, 
hoping to press his fingers in upon the nerve- 
centre, and so disable him until the Malays 
collected their scattered wits. The python, 
however, had loosened the head-rope suffi- 
ciently to turn upon him and, as Mayer 
reached for its head, it sank its fangs deep 
into the white man’s forearm. 

Meanwhile, screaming horribly, the native 
who had fallen into the monster's coils tried 
desperately to beat off the great tail as it 
drew in about him, but all to no purpose. 
Slowly, relentlessly, the mighty muscles 
restricted. Almost every bone in the poor 
fellow’s body was broken, and the life was 
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instantly crushed out of him. Blood poured 
from his mouth and ears, and he was thrown 
iimply about as the snake continued to lash 
the air. : 

Again the ropes were tightened, and when 
the man’s body had been freed three of the 
party seized the brute’s neck, releasing Mr. 
Mayer, and after a hard struggle succeeded 
in getting the python’s head into the end 
of the crate. By means of a rope round the 
snake’s middle the snake was then dragged 
forward, other men holding the tail-rope and 
paying out as the creature moved. When 
the python was half-way in, the middle- 
rope and head-rope were tied to a tree in 
order to prevent the snake backing out; 
then the tail-rope was passed through the 
crate, the tail was dragged in, and the door 
of the trap firmly fastened. 

The snake, which was found to measure 
thirty-two feet in length, was later shipped 
to Liverpool, after having been fed with 
twelve ducks a day for five days. 

The trapper’s troubles do not always end 
when his captive has arrived on shipboard ; 
often this is just the beginning of his greatest 
anxiety, for the animal may become seasick 
and die, which often means a loss of thou- 
sands of pounds to its captor. Ourang- 
outangs are particularly prone to become 
seasick, or rather homesick, and as soon as 
they get on board they generally begin to 
pine away. Such was the experience Mr. 
Mayer had with two ourang-outangs, whose 
capture nearly resulted in his losing his life. 

The attack was arranged rather cleverly. 
First of all a fire was to be lighted at the 
foot of the tree in which the ourangs had 
nested so that the smoke would stupefy 
them. Then it was planned to cut down 
the surrounding trees to prevent them from 
escaping ; and finally to fell the tree on 
which they were, the animals being caught 
in a net as they came to the ground. 


CAPTURING THE OURANG-OUTANG. 


When the party arrived they could see 
the two great ourang-outangs—they were of 
the mias breed, whose arms measure ten 
fect from tip to tip—sleeping in their nest, 
which is usually a platform composed of 
branches placed criss-cross. The fire was 
duly lighted, and the ourang-outangs 
clutched each other, terrified. — Finally, 
after the surrounding trees had fallen, the 
nets were placed in position and the remain- 
ing tree chopped down. As the beasts fell 
a net was thrown over them and they imme- 
diately began fighting. | Describing the 
incident in ‘ Trapping Wild Animals in 
Malay Jungles”” (T. Fisher Unwin), Mr. 
Mayer writes :— 


With long, black, powerful arms they lashed 
at the rattan; they leaped and struggled, 
biting the ropes and tearing great gashes in their 
bodies. They screamed and chattered furiously. 
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One of them reached out and grabbed a native 
by the throat, whipping him through the air and 
breaking his neck. . . . Just then, while I was 
standing near the ncts, superintending the work 
ot making them fast, a huge paw shot out and 
grabbed my ankle. I was jerked off the ground, 
and as I fell my hands caught the limb of a 
tree. I clung to it with all my strength, feeling 
my fingers weaken and slip while the brute 
pulled. The joints at my hip and knee pained 
me for an instant; then my leg became numb. 
The men stood terrified and I could not yell at 
them; I felt myself growing dizzy and simply 
wondered why someone did not do something. 
Then Omar (one of the natives) grabbed a club 
and pounded the ourang’s arm. The pulling 
stopped and I realized that I was being dragged 
away from the nets. 


It was some weeks before the hunter 
recovered. The ourangs—‘ the two biggest 
every captured in Borneo ’—were taken tc 
Singapore, and Mr. Mayer went to the cable- 
office and sent the Antwerp Zoological 
Gardens news of the capture. There was 
no question in his mind as to what the 
answer to the cablegram would be, and he 
made all arrangements for shipping. The 
reply offered ten thousand dollars each for 
the animals delivered. He knew that he 
could get offers of twenty-five thousand 
dollars or more in the United States, but 
the ourangs would not be able to withstand 
the vovage. 

As soon as the animals set sail they began 
to sicken, though everything possible was 
done for their comfort. The male grew 
slightly better, but the female became worse 
and worse, and one morning she curled up 
on the floor and died. After that the male 
ceased to improve in health and it was 
feared that he also would die. The ship's 
carpenter built a vat, and the body of the 
female was “pickled ’’ in salt water to 
preserve it for some natural history museum. 

The ship steamed into the harbour at 
Marseilles with the male still alive, and there 
seemed to be a good chance of getting him 
safely to Antwerp. Everything had been 
prepared in advance for their arrival, and 
captor and captive eventually reached their 
destination. When the ourang was placed 
in his cage he was just like a tired and sick 
old man. He showed no interest in his new 
surroundings, and pushed away the food 
that was placed before him. Nothing could 
be done for him and ten days later he died. 

After this disappointment many a man 
would have given up wild animal trapping 
in disgust, but a few weeks later the hunter 
was on his way back to the East. 

Strange as it may seem, capturing 
elephants is a comparatively easy matter. 
They are driven by the natives into enclosures 
of bamboo, where they are kept until 
exhausted with hunger, when — trained 
elephants are placed among them to reassure 
them. If possible, the elephants are then 
placed in separate cages, but sometimes this 
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“Tt sank its fangs deep into the white man’s forearm.” 


is not practicable, and each one has to be 
taken in turn and, when knee and foot 
hobbles have been fixed, put through a 
course of training, after which they are 
prepared to follow wherever the trained 
elephants care to lead them. Elephants are 
really stupid. For instance, a man, by 
placing a tame elephant on each side of 
a newly-captured specimen, can easily fix 
hobbles. In some cases young female 
elephants trained for the purpose are used 
to decoy wild elephants into the stockades 
or enclosures. Termed koomkies, these 


elephants are sent out into the jungle and 
‘OL. Liv.—10. 


when they come upon a wild animal of the 
species entice him to follow them. 


HUNTING THE HUNTERS. 


One way of capturing tigers and leopards, 
as well as most of the big cats, is by use of 
gum, which is smeared over leaves scattered 
on the ground. The animal, finding the 
sticky stuff adhering to its paws, tries to 
rub it off, only to become more and more 
involved. Finally it gets the gum into its 
eyes and becomes comparatively helpless. 
When lion-trapping, the hunter usually finds 
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it safer to take the cubs in the absence of 
the lioness, or else shout the latter and then 
remove her offspring. Some years ago Mr. 
Frank Bostock sent a Canadian hunter 
named Pellet to Africa to secure one or more 
lions for him. Pellet and his men followed 
the spoor of a lioness for two days across dry, 
sandy country. On occasions they lost sight 
of their quarry altogether and feared they 
would be unsuccessful and have to seek 
another trail. They persisted, however, and 
luckily picked up the spoor again. On the 
evening of the second day the tracks ended 
on a stony plateau where, with the exception 
of a single jutting crag, there was no cover 
whatever. 

Taking it for granted that the lioness was 
in hiding behind this rock, the trackers 
approached it with caution. They were 
spread out in a semicircle, quite close to the 
rock, when there was a terrifving roar from 
the rear. Turning, they were surprised to 
find a lion and lioness bearing down upon 
them with great bounds. As quick as 
thought, the men raised their rifles, fired, 
and killed the lion on the spot. The lioness, 
however, succeeded in reaching Pellet, and 
with one mighty blow of her paw ripped him 
horribly from shoulder to waist. He fell like 
a log, and the infuriated brute was about 
to pounce upon him when a shot pierced her 
brain and she dropped dead beside the 
hunter. The latter, though terribly injured, 
was still alive, and eventually recovered. 
On investigation the hunters found that 
behind the rock was a hollow in which were 
three lion cubs. ‘he lion and_ lioness, 
doubling cunningly, had been tracking the 
trackers without the latter being aware of 
the fact ! 


THE STORY OF “SILVER KING.” 


Polar bears are slippery customers in 
every sense of the word. It is very difficult 
indeed to capture them alive, and they 
usually present a problem in the matter of 
transportation. One of the most remark- 
able captures of Polar bears was that 
effected by Mr. Paul Rainey, who, in 1910, 
presented a fine specimen named “ Silver 
King ” to New York Zoological Park. This 
bear, one of the first if not the first ever 
caught with ropes and lassoes, and certainly 
the largest Polar bear kept in captivity, 
was trapped at Kane Basin. He was first 
sighted on the ice and after considerable 
danger—for the bear was not only gifted 
with tremendous strength, but was also 
remarkably savage — was __ lassoed. He 
struggled madly to free himself, but without 
success, and was finally pulled off the ice 
and towed behind the captor’s motor-boat 
to the ship. 

It was a ticklish job to get the huge beast 
on board, but more ropes were placed around 
him and he was hoisted aloft by the derrick 
and then lowered safely into the hold. The 
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men now set to work to build a crate. that 
would be strong enough and big enough to 
hold him. He had been singularly quiet 
after he was first brought on board, but it 
was anticipated that as soon as he was placed 
in his crate he would begin to make use of 
his great strength, and therefore the con- 
traption would require to be of incredible 
stability. The bear, however, continued to 
appear quite content with his lot. He was 
famishingly hungry and when the crate, 
with one end open and containing some 
tempting fresh meat, was lowered into the 
hold, he stepped in with remarkable alacrity 
and began eating greedily. When he had 
finished he seemed slightly puzzled by the 
crate, but he u‘d not allow it to trouble him 
for long, and was soon curled up and fast 
asleep. 

If he was docile before his sleep, however, 
he went to the other extreme when he 
awoke! Almost directly he opened his eyes 
he began to roar fiercely. The big meai had 
given him fresh energy, and he started 
clawing at the woodwork of his prison, every 
now and again throwing his huge bulk 
against it. Ikach moment the crew feared 
that the case would give way and they 
would be faced with the unpleasant prospect 
of a ferocious bear carcering about the vessel. 
Their anxiety increased as the captive’s 
struggles became more and more violent. 
Throughout the voyage he maintained an 
almost incessant roaring, and his periodical 
attacks upon the crate kept his guardians 
in a constant state of doubt as to whether 
they would succeed in landing him. 

When the vessel eventually reached New 
York preparations were made to get the 
captive transferred to the Zoological Park. 
By this time the crate, in spite of its solid 
construction, had suffered verv badly from 
the bear’s attacks, and although fresh boards 
were nailed on to strengthen it, it was con- 
sidered advisable to chloroform the bear to 
guard against the possibility of his breaking 
loose. It required exactly four pounds of 
chloroform before the animal was _ finally 
overcome, and even then men had to go 
into his cage and keep administering fresh 
doses during the several miles’ journey to 
the Park. 

When Bruin regained consciousness he 
was facing the cage which had been pre- 
pared for him in the Zoo, but he showed 


the greatest reluctance to enter it, and 
indeed made a final desperate bid for 
liberty. This, however, was frustrated by 


a timely tap on the head from a stout stick, 
and with a sigh of heartfelt relief the 
keepers at last saw the monster walk into 
his cage and the bars lowered upon him. 
Silver King ’’ weighed eight hundred 
and eighty pounds—" some bear,’’ as spec- 
tators invariably remarked when watching 
him raising himself to his full height against 
the bars. 


= 


me 


TRAPPING THE PYGMY HIPPO. 


The trials of a Polar bear hunter seem 
small when compared with those of a man 
who goes out with the object of capturing 
hippopotami, Most of the specimens which 
have been brought into captivity were 
secured when they were young, as, apart 
from the actual difficulties associated with 
the capture of full-grown hippos, the diffi- 
culties of transporting creatures of such 
immense bulk to their ultimate destination 
are almost insuperable. The pygmy hippo 
makes an easier prey for the hunter, but this 
species is much rarer, and I believe I am 
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right in declaring that before 1912 only one 
specimen had been sent from Liberia, where 
it makes its home, to Europe. In rg12, 
however, Major Hans Schomburgk, the 
noted hunter, who was the first man to 
bring an elephant home alive and uninjured 
from East Africa, set out with the object 
of trapping one of these almost mythical 
creatures alive. 

The greatest difficulty encountered in 
hunting the Liberian hippopotami is that, 
unlike their big cousins, they do not make a 
habit of frequenting the rivers. They are 
usually found deep in the forest, among the 
dense vegetation on ‘the banks of the forest 


“As quick as thought the men raised their rifles.” Re 
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streams. Their homes are tunnel-like struc- 
tures where they pass most of the day asleep, 
only making a move when the heat has 
passed. The creature is rather curious in 
his ways in that, though he roams the forest, 
he rarely uses the same track twice. 

At first Major Schomburgk encountered 
nothing but disappointments ; his men dug 
no fewer than a hundred pits without any- 
thing to show for the work. 

At last one day a boy rushed to the white 
man's tent, exclaiming: ‘‘ Massa! Massa! 
Dem mwe’’ (Golah name for the pygmy 
hippo), ‘‘ done catch !”’ 

Major Schomburgk immediately followed 
the native to one of the pits, where he found 
that a big bull had fallen in and was well 
and truly trapped. Before the next night 
a fence had been built round the hole, and 
the animal was allowed out into this 
enclosure. It was then seen to be a beau- 
tiful specimen in the very prime of life. 
Within the succeeding fortnight two more 
of the animals were captured. 

The three specimens were all at different 
places, widely apart, and when a move was 
made to shift them the Golah people refused 
to carry them. Forty men at the very least 
were needed for the big animals, for they 
would not only have to carry the captives 
but also to cut roads through the forest. 


A WAYSIDE SCHOOL IN NIGERIA. 


THE quaint photograph of a native school here 
reproduced was taken in Nigeria. It will be 
noted that there is no class-room ; the scholars 


squat in the grateful shade of a building in full 
view of passers-by. They are of all ages, ranging 
from tiny tots to men in their twentics, the 
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The Liberian Government, however, came 
to the hunter's assistance, and that part of 
the task which concerned manual labour 
was solved. 

“Nobody can imagine the enormous 
difficulties of the transport of these heavy 
animals,”” says Major Schomburgk. ‘ We 
had to carry them—in self-invented, native- 
made baskets—through the roadless hinter- 
land of Liberia. From the farthest point 
inland, where I caught these animals, it 
took me, even after the men had cut the 
roads, twelve days to reach the first river on 
which I could use boat transport to thecoast."’ 

He succeeded in bringing his captives to 
civilization alive, and later captured one or 
two more. Three of the specimens went to 
the New York Zoological Park, and one 
became the property of the Zoological 
Society of London. 

I have been able to provide only a glimpse 
of the work of the wild animal trapper, but 
it will suffice to show what a wonderfully 
adventurous undertaking it is. In every 
corner of the globe men are almost always 
at work capturing wild animals to keep the 
world’s Zoos fully stocked, cheerfully facing 
untold dangers to gratify the curiosity of 
the general public. They make money, of 
course, but it is safe to say that their greatest 
incentive is the sheer love of adventure. 


youngsters sitting in the glare, while their elders 
appropriate the deeper shade. The standard of 
education, needless to say—like the fees—is not 
particularly high, and the distraction caused 
by various street incidents must seriously affect 
the efficiency of the native teacher's instruction, 
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Throysh Savage Europe 


RICHARD CARLINE 


In these entertaining articles the well-known artist-traveller describes 
his experiences during a holiday painting tour in the Balkans, journeying 
in leisurely fashion through picturesque Serbia, Bosnia, and Montenegro. 


1II. 

S I lay on a grassy bank not far 
from the little town of Illidje, in 
Southern Bosnia, I| felt that few 
countries could present a scene 

of more surpassing loveliness. 

It was a hot afternoon and I was stretched 
in the shade of a walnut-tree, listening to the 
conversation of my companion, a young 
Bosnian with whom we were visiting this 
small town, celebrated for its hot sulphur 
springs. 

“Yes, that peak yonder is Trebevitch,” 
he was saying; ‘‘ other mountains in Bosnia 
are higher, but few are more beautiful. 
It is like the central jewel in a crown of 
precious stones, for it is surrounded by a 
ring of mighty mountains. 
~ “Here to the south, behind the wooded 
Igman, which is this 
range just at our back, 


them, for the hill-sides are sheer precipices, 
which cannot easily be scaled, while rocks 
can be hurled down on those who attempt 
todo so. Only the other day the Visegrad 
train was robbed by a band of brigands 
who murdered several passengers and then 
retreated into the Romanja again.” 

We resolved to make the ascent of Trebe- 
vitch our next excursion. Accordingly, a 
day or so later, we made a start very early 
in the morning, accompanied by the young 
Bosnian. The sheep-track which we fol- 
lowed soon became so impossible to trace 
that we found ourselves clambering with 
difficulty amidst huge boulders and rocky 
defiles. However, we met a shepherd boy, 
who guided us to a goat-path which made 
the going a little easier. He is shown in 
the accompanying photograph, which gives 

a good idea of the 
difficulty of the ascent. 


lies the Bjelasnica. It 
is the most desolate 
region in Bosnia; in 
winter only large cara- 
vans are able to cross 
it, for it is said that 
single travellers, if 
they do not meet their 
death from the fierce 
snowstorms, are in- 
variably eaten by 
hungry wolves. 
«Westward, beyond 
Trebevitch, lies the 
great Romanja Pla- 
nina, which we Bos- 
nians speak of as 
‘The Robbers’ Land,’ 
for so wild and vast is 
the Romanja that the 
outlaws there have 
never been exter- 
minated. Nearly all 
the brigands in Bosnia 
have their _hiding- 
places in Romanja’s 
caverns. It is im- 
possib.e to attack 


The shepherd boy who acted as guide. 


Presently we heard 
the sound of music, 
and a few moments 
later saw a couple of 
youths, mounted on 
mules, approaching 
along a narrow track, 
The leader was play- 
ing a flute, and both 
of them seemed to be 
very intent on their 
music, The reason 
for this, it was ex- 
plained to us, is that 

consider music an 


‘ctual means of 
scaring away evil 
jinns, or spirits. It is 


the common belief in 
Bosnia that malevo- 
lent jinns inhabit all 
lonely places, particu- 
larly mountains, and 
are always lurking in 
readiness to molest 
harmless passers - by 
unless driven away by 
noise or music, Hence 
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the shepherd plays his pipes or calls con- 
tinually from hill to hill, while the wanderer 
on the road sings aloud. 

At midday we reached a military hut 
half-way up the mountains, and, leaving the 
ladies there to enjoy the comforts the occu- 
pants were only too ready to offer, the rest of 
us completed the climb to the summit, which 
was formed of mighty rocks piled one upon 
another in com- 
plete contusion. 

We _ reached 
the peak in time 
to witness the 
setting of the 
sun over a pano- 
rama that could 
scarcely be 
equalled for 
scenic beauty. 
Mountains 
stretched away 
in all directions, 
the distant ones 
gradually fading 
from view as the 
sun’s rays dis- 
appeared from 
the highest 
peaks, changing 
their colour from 
glorious orange 
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direction early in the morning, we could 
catch glimpses ahead of us of the great 
« Planina”’ itself. It proved to be a giant 
mountain, not remarkable for height, as it 
is comparatively low, but in its enormous 
mass, the summit forming a plateau of 
bare rock twelve miles in diameter and 
jagged like the teeth of asaw. For genera- 
tions its fortress-like caverns have atforded 
secure retreats, 
not only to 
numerous bands 
of outlaws, but 
also to the 
wolves, bears, 
and other wild 
beasts that 
haunt its inac- 
cessible fast- 
nesses. 


A WAYSIDE 
INN. 

We had not 
been long on the 
road when a 
terrific storm 
descended upon: 
us, concealing 
everything from 
view, and we 
should speedily’ 


to pink, purple, 
and finally hazy 
blue. Westwards 
the Igman range 
—deep blue in colour—was darkly silhouetted 
against the flaming orange sky, which gradu- 
ally paled to yellow and green as the sun 
slowly sank from view. Immediately below 
stretched the blue-green valley down which 
the River Bosna wound its way like a silver 
thread, after issuing from its seventeen springs 
at the base of the Igman. In the centre of the 
valley we could just discern the twinkling 
lights of Illidje, appearing one by one as the 
dusk increased, making us realize that we 
must hasten back before darkness made 
the return journcy impossible. 

A couple of days later found us at Pale, 
a sma!! piacc—half town, half village—some 
fifteen miles farther east. Here the scenery 
was almost Swiss in character, with green 
pastures and trickling streams, while the 
mountain sides were covered with forests 
of firs. We were stopping at a quaint 
Turkish café in the centre of the little town, 
which was always thronged with most 
picturesque types, from brigands with a 
medley of knives and pistols stuck in their 
sashes down to rough herdsmen and farmers. 

The photograph on the next page shows a 
typical street-scene in Pale, with a glimpse 
of the local inn or caravanserai on the right. 
At this place we were on the borders of the 
wildest district of Bosnia—the rugged 
Romanja Planina; and as we set off in its 


Playing the flute to drive away the evil spirits of 
the mountains. 


have been 
drenched to the; 
skin had we 
not been closd 
to a wayside Gospodin, or hostel, whereini 
we hastily sought shelter. Several rough‘, 
looking peasants were sitting about insidg 
when we pushed open the door, and a 
first they eyed us with wonder not unmisel 
with amusement, but soon made roon 
for us on one of the benches. Presently 
one of them produced a guz/a—a curiously 
carved one-stringed instrument, used by the 

asants from time immemorial—on whic 
he began to play. His songs were traditional! 
ones recounting the deeds of love or valou: 
of national or mythical heroes, the accom 
panying music having a mournful, almost! 
wailing sound. The whole atmosphere was 
weird. The bare white-washed room, with 
the great stove at one end where the house- 
wife silently prepared our coffee, the pic- 
turesque costumes and sombre music, 
accompanied by the sounds of thunder, 
rain, and wind outside, combined to produce 
an effect not easily forgotten. 

When at last the downpour ceased, we 
continued on our way. Clouds still hung low 
over the mountain tops and mist swirled 
along the forest slopes. Late in the afternoon 
we reached Vitez, a small Mohammedan 
village consisting of a few wooden houses 
surrounding a primitive mosque with a 
curious wooden minaret rising from its roof. 

We stopped at this village in order to 
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make some sketches and, as is often the case 
in these circumstances, were rash enough to 
stay over-long, for dusk was already begin- 
ning to fall before we had again collected 
the party together. Two Mohammedan 
villagers took great interest in our pictures 
and, when we started on our way, insisted on 
accompanying us. Our Bosnian friend was glad 
of the company of these wild-looking men, as 
he was a little doubtful of our route, and the 
approaching dusk and threatening storms 
made it important not to lose the track. 

Our friend strode on ahead of us with the 
two villagers, all singing popular native 
songs, their deep voices echoing up and 
down the sombre valleys. On reaching a 
certain fork in the road, the villagers left 
us in order to make a way through the 
undergrowth, which they declared was a 
shorter cut, though they advised us to con- 
tinue by the road. After their departure 
our friend seemed to lose his trust in them, 
for a few moments later he came up to me 
and, clutching my arm, led me to one side. 

“Have you any arms upon you? I mean 
a revolver ? " he asked anxiously. 

“Why, no!” I replied. ‘‘ Surely we don't 
require one ?” 

His reply, though brief, was not reassuring. 

““ Well, maybe ! ” was all he answered. 

For the rest of the journey my gay spirits 
left me; I was worrying over what the 
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Bosnian had said. As it happened, however, 
his anxiety was quite needless, for when 
later one of the villagers rejoined us—his 
companion having apparently deserted him 
—he showed no signs of planning any sur- 
reptitious attack. Perhaps he and his friend 
had differed as to its advisability! He left 
us at the first village we reached. 

The sun had set and the thunder-clouds 
cleared away by the time we reached the 
head of the pass, leaving a most magnificent 
twilight scene all around. The great scarred 
mass of the Romanja Planina stretched away 
behind us, while further ridges lay ahead as 
far as Visegrad, terminating with the black 
rock mountains of Old Serbia and Monte- 
negro as a background. 

As we watched darkness fell upon us 
almost unawares. Learning from the people 
that we were not many miles distant from a 
certain village and wayside railway-station, 
we resolved to turn towards it. The path, 
which we found exceedingly difficult to 
follow in the darkness, led us down through 
a huge forest. Amid these mighty trees the 
blackness was intense and the way rough, 
and we were more than thankful that our 
Bosnian friend seemed to possess an extra- 
ordinary ability for finding a track that to 
ordinary eyes was completely invisible. We 
stumbled over trunks of trees and fell into 
ditches, but were eventually rewarded by 
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A street scene in Pale. The caravanserai is seen to the right. 
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the glimpse of a light flickering through the 
forest ahead. Soon we were begging hospi- 
tality at the door of the village Gospodin, 
and reviving ourselves with hot coffee and 
food. After a needful rest we boarded the 
first train that passed and continued our way. 

A day or so later tound us aboard a slow- 
moving train crossing the great Ivan Planina 
Pass, bound for Konjitza. This railroad is 
one of the most remarkable engineering 
feats in the world. Often, from the front 
of the train, we would see the tail carriages 
following parallel to us on the far side of a 
steep gorge, and sometimes we looked 
down one side of the train into a sheer abyss. 
The large crowds waiting at each station to 
board this—the one and only train—made 
travelling exceedingly uncomfortable and 
arduous, and sleep during the night-time 
was practically impossible. 

Konjitza is one of the oldest towns in 
Bosnia, though now dwindling in importance. 
It has lost none of its picturesque beauty, 
which is greatly enhanced by the rushing 
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that one had entered a totally different 
country. Trees and forests completely dis- 
appeared, leaving the rugged mountains 
entirely barren, and revealing the tortuous 
strata of the limestone formation. The 
spell of the mighty Prenj dominated the 
region. This is one of the largest mountains 
in Herzegovina, its summit being perpetually 
snow-covered. One of the most extra- 
ordinary pieces of scenery in the world is 
supplied by the course of the River Narenta 
winding around its base, alternately flowing 
between giant boulders of fantastic shape, 
roaring through overhanging gorges, or 
falling in violent cascades, till at length it 
opens out into the plain of Mostar. This 
level plain was at some prehistoric time a 
lake and, according to local information, 
there are huge iron rings to be found at the 
bases of the encircling mountains to which 
the ancient lake-dwellers moored their boats. 
Continuing our journey we found that, 
unlike the cities of Bosnia, Mostar, the capital 
of Herzegovina, is entirely built of stone with 
grey slate roofs, 
scarcely any wood. 
at all being used. 
This gives the city 
a forbidding and 
fortress-like 
appearance, an 
aspect which is 
suggested by the 
view on the next 
age of a street 
in the city. 
Mostar’s  war- 
like past and 
grim aspect was 
reflected in the 
character of its 
inhabitants, who 
proved to be cold, 
sullen, and rather 
hostile. They are 
mostly Moslems, 
and exceedingly 
fanatical. 
During our first 
evening's walk in 


The noonday rest. 


River Narenta, on whose banks it lies. A 
sixteenth-century Turkish bridge spans its 
pale blue waters in three magnificent arches, 
forming the chief sight as well as the heart 
of the city, for it is the rendezvous of beggars, 
street idlers, and laundry-women, who wash 
clothes all day long beneath its shadow. 
At the cafés on either bank gossip and news 
are ardently discussed. The photograph 
reproduced above slows peasants resting 
during the midday heat. 


ACROSS THE BORDER. 
On crossing the border of Bosnia into 
Herzegovina, one immediately became aware 


the streets we 

were startled to 
see a most extraordinary apparition approach- 
ing us, looking exactly like a black ghost. My 
brother snapped the photograph (also repro- 
duced) after the figure had passed, showing a 
view from the back. It seemed to be human, 
though no head, hands, or even feet could 
be discerned. All that was to be seen was 
a large heavy blue overcoat reaching down 
to the ground, its empty sleeves being pinned 
at the back, while at the top the points of the 
long stiff collar protruded forward for about 
a foot, looking like the snout of some animal, 
the opening between the points being covered 
with a tiny gauze apron. We learnt with 
surprise that the figure was that of a Moslem 
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We all put some money into the creature's 
palm, hoping to be rid of him, but he did 
not go, remaining motionless. We told him 
to be gone, but he took not the slightest 
notice. We then tried to ignore his presence 
and continue our conversation, but the 
thought of this horrible-looking object 
practically touching my back so haunted me 
that at last I could bear it no longer, and 
jumped up intending to drive him off. 1 
shall never forget the way his cold eyes 
pierced through me! Suddenly he raised 
his arm, as if to strike, at the same time 
leaning towards me. Involuntarily I recoiled, 
whereupon he turned and stalked away into 
the darkness as silently as he had come. 

The sight affected all of us like a night- 
mare, and to make matters worse our 
uncanny nocturnal visitor repeated his visit 
every evening we remained there! The 
hotel waiters seemed as much scared and 
mystified as we were, and could throw no 
light on the man’s identity. 

He seemed to dog my footsteps as if he 
had a particular grudge against me, for one 
evening a little later, while we were visiting 
the ancient Greek church on a hill over- 
looking the town, I behe!d him seated on a 
doorstep in a narrow alley up which we 
passed. We hurried on, but when we 
returned, while admiring the beautiful vista 
of roofs, minarets, and twinkling lights, I 
A street in Mostar. Notice the peculiar found him standing immediately behind me, 
minaret on the left, found only in this town. this time holding under my chin a _half- 
devoured pomegranate! We moved away, 


woman in the customary costume 
of Mostar. As the days passed we 
encountered so many of these 
weirdly-clad females that we soon 
grew comparatively accustomed to 
them. It is exceedingly difficult to 
photograph the ladies, as_ they 

ve a most fanatical objection 
to having their portraits taken. 


THE MYSTERIOUS INTRUDER. 


Mostar was full of sinister figures 
of ofe sort or another. One night 
we were having dinner under the 
trees in the garden of the only hotel 
when, turning slightly in the course 
of the conversation, I was startled 
almost out of my wits to behold 
immediately behind my back a 
fearsome apparition standing 
motionless and silent. The figure 
had a deathly-white face, cut and 
gashed, the head being bound round 
witha blood-stained white bandage. 
The awful-looking eyes stared coldly 
and blankly upwards; the body 
was thin and emaciated, and 
sparsely covered with grey rags. 
One bony arm, bare to the shoulder, 
was held aloft; the other, palm 
upwards, was stretched forward, 
almost touching me. A woman of Mostar in the peculiar local costume. 
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but he still followed me like a shadow. At 
last, finding ourselves in front of the Greek 
Archbishop's palace—if the small house 
can be honoured by that name—we sought 
admittance, and were most_ hospitably 
received. In spite of earnest inquiries we 
found no one who seemed to know anything 
about this mysterious intruder; all they 
could suggest was that he was either a 
madman or some would-be blackmailer. 


THE LEGEND OF THE BRIDGE. 


The most imposing scene in Mostar was 
supplied by the River Narenta, which flows 
through the heart of the city. For many 
centuries it was found impossible to span it 
with a bridge, its swift current and great 
depth preventing the construction of piers for 
the arches. Architects sent by the Sultan 
from Constantinople failed in their efforts 
to span the stream with a single arch, and 
hence a rope stretched tightly across, with 
a basket suspended from it and drawn to 
and fro, provided the sole means of com- 
munication between the inhabitants ot 
either bank. At last a local carpenter offered 
to attempt the building of a single-arch 
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bridge. At the commencement of its con-°* 


struction, however, according to the local 
tradition, he had a dream, in which a spirit 
visited him and warned him that, unless a 
pair of lovers were walled up in the founda- 
tions to propitiate the spirit of the river, his 
arch would inevitably collapse, as its prede- 
cessors had done. As a result of this warn- 
ing, a pair ot lovers were sacrificed and the 
bridge built in a single arch, the largest that 
had ever been constructed. Thus it has 


Mostar and the River Narenta, from a painting by 
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remained to this day—a wonder of beauty 
and strength to all beholders. The photo- 
graph on the next page shows the river, the 
picturesque bridge, and the two stone watch- 
towers that guard either end of it. 

The bridge is justly the pride of the city, 
and is the constant resort of loiterers, who 
lean over its balustrades watching the swirl- 
ing waters beneath or the crowds that 
come and go. It is said that daring boys 
have sometimes dived from the top of the 
arch for coins thrown into the water. 

It was here that we had our first expe- 
rience of the unfriendly character of the 
natives of Mostar. On the evening of our 
arrival, while we were taking a stroll along 
the river-bank, we suddenly found a fusillade 
of stones falling about us, and looking 
upwards beheld a crowd of boys leaning 
over the bridge and preparing to bombard 
us with more pebbles. Their elders seemed 
to treat the matter as mildly humorous, and 
the only thing we could do was to get out 
of range as speedily as possible. 

This experience was child's play compared 
with the treatment meted out to us on the 
following morning, when we commenced 
painting our pictures. My 
brother and sister had both 
chosen particular positions 
on the bridge—at opposite 
ends, and painting different 
views. They found it ex- 
pedient to tie their canvases 
on to the balustrade, thus 
forming an easel. I myself 
was painting a view from 
the river-bank. 


A. HOSTILE POPULACE. 


It was not long, of course, 
before crowds began to 
collect—to that we had 
become quite accustomed. 
However, on this occasion 
the more youthful onlookers 
soon commenced to play 
pranks, and were ungailant 
enough to expend most of 
their annoying humour 
upon my sister, at whom 
they threw all manner of 
missiles, from stones down 
to carrots, ending up by 
even spitting at her. It 
soon became necessary to 
give up all attempts at painting, pack up our 
things, and depart before things grew worse. 

We eventually decided that our wisest 
course would be to visit the Polizei (police- 
station) and demand some sort of protection, 
particularly as we were required to report 
there in any case in order to obtain permis- 
sion to remain in the town. The Chief of 
Police proved exceedingly polite, and 
offered to lend us a constable as a guard 
during the hours any of us wished to paint. 


*THROUGH SAVAGE EUROPE. 


Accordingly, on the following morning, we 
called to fetch our escort, who, toall appear- 
ances, looked a model of military perfection, 
armed as he was with sabre and revolver, 
as well as many shining buttons, badges, 
and epaulettes. On our way he provided us 
with some interesting anecdotes. 

“Only a fortnight ago there was another 
Inglezi in Mostar,’’ he informed us. We 
were interested that he 
should mention this, for 
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Each morning we had to purchase the 
provisions for our midday meal, and thus 
we soon got to know the bazaars of Mostar 
fairly intimately. Adjoining the main bazaar 
lay the courtyard of one of the principal 
mosques. On one occasion we could not 
refrain from peeping in, and witnessed a 
woman, who Kee entered just previously, 
being driven out of the shrine by the 


we knew my eldest brother 
had stopped here on his 
way home at that time, 
and we guessed that it 
must be he to whom the 
constable referred. 

“That Inglezi,”” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ was no fine man. 
He was untidy and peculiar 
—a rude man—not to be 
compared with yourselves, 
Effendim!”’ This remark 
he accompanied with a 
flattering smile. 

“Did you not speak to 
him ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, I did,”’ he replied ; 
“he was using a camera in 
the bazaars. I saw him, 
and demanded to see his 
authority, but he did not 
appear to understand me, 
and seemed most sus- 
picious, so I took him 
to the Polizei, but he 
was still unable to answer any questions 
clearly. It was therefore decided that he 
must be detained. However, we found a 
merchant who spoke German, and by this 
means we learnt that he was a visitor from 
England, and consequently released him.” 

When we reached our destination we 
decided that our guard should be posted 
near my sister, at the same time keeping 
an eye on the rest of us who were workin: 
in the neighbourhood. Crowds collecte 
round each of us as usual, but every now 
and then I had fleeting visions of the police- 
man dashing down into the midst of my own 
particular throng, where I was painting on 
the river-bank, shouting in a hoarse voice 
and brandishing his sabre on all sides, which 
soon caused a rapid dispersal of the evil- 
doers—a sight which, needless to say, caused 
me the utmost satisfaction. 

Unfortunately this happy state of affairs 
did not last long, for the constable seemed to 
grow weary of his task, and at eleven o'clock 
he disappeared, after informing my sister 
that it was the unalterable hour for his lunch, 
while after one o’clock he was unhappily no 
longer on duty. Thus we saw no more of 
our guard for the day. 

Reproduced on the previous page is a photo. 
of my sister’s picture of the river, painted 
under the trying conditions I have indicated. 


The famous bridge at Mostar. 
were buried alive in the foundations to propitiate the river-spirit. 


It is said that a pair of lovers 


ardian. He cursed her fluently for having 
infringed its sanctity by daring to enter— 
a privilege which is entirely denied to women, 
even Moslem ones. Observing us standing 
in the gateway, the guardian beckoned to us. 
There was no one else about, and with a 
lmowing wink, which contrasted strangely 
with his recent exhibition of righteous wrath, 
he offered to let us enter the interior and 
behold for ourselves its splendours—the 
beautiful colouring and painted decorations, 
the marble Aaaba or shrine, and the pulpit. 
He then conducted us to a small door on 
the right and guided us up the stone stairs 
of the minaret, a privilege I had never pre- 
viously been allowed, except in a few tourist 
centres such as Egypt and Jerusalem. 

From the summit we had a magnificent 
view over the roofs of the city. With a 
stretch of the imagination one could even 
picture oneself as the Muezzin surveying 
the scene, day in and day out, as he sum- 
moned the populace to prayer—at dawn 
when the city is yet asleep, at midday when 
the hum of business is at its zenith, at the 
hour of the lazy siesta in the hot afternoon, 
at sunset when the day’s work is over, and 
finally at night, when the people are pre- 
paring for bed. 


(To be concluded.) 
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‘DOWN TEXAS WAY" 


An exciting story told by the wife of a Texan rancher. 
escaped convicts, a night alarm, and a mysterious dis- 


youngsters, a desperate gang of 
appearance. 


MRS VERA M.FRENCH 


AND SET DOWN BY 


WALTER G.PATTERSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY &.PRATER 


“Mrs. French is an old family friend,” 


It concerns three high-spirited 


writes Mr. Patterson, “and I am also 


acquainted with the two girls and have seen ‘Charles Junior.’” 


N the spring of 
1892, Charles 
Albert French, 
then twenty-one 

years of age, left his 
father’s stony old farm 
in Vermont and went 
to Texas to seek his 
fortune in the cattle 
business. 

He had read that 
the Lone Star State 
held out golden oppor- 
tunities for ambitious 
young men to acquire 
independence and 
wealth, and he realized 
that the future on the 
unkindly New England 
farm offered neither of 
these desideratums, 
nor aught else save a 
meagre existence. 

He found employment as a cowboy on a 
large ranch fifty miles north of San Antonio, 
where he remained five years, when, having 
saved most of his pay, with true New 
England thrift, he found himself able to 
take up a section of semi-arid land in 
Schleicher County, farther south, by the pay- 
ment of a nominal sum to the Government. 

After making his payments on the land, 
he had sufficient money left to build a 
rough cabin of cottonwood logs and the 
necessary outbuildings, to purchase a little 
furniture, some farming implements, fifty 
head of cattle, two pigs, a number of chickens, 
and some other essentials. 

The next ten years were passed in unre- 
mitting hard work. There were depriva- 
tions, hardships, and discouragements such 
as fall to the lot of few young men. But 
Mr. French had an obstinate streak in his 
make-up, and the darker and more unpro- 
mising the outlook became, the more deter- 
mined it made him to wrest success from his 
undertaking, if hard work and sticking-to-it 
could accomplish it. 


Mrs. Vera M. French. 


With the help of one 
man, soon after his 
arrival on his new 
property, he had built 
cabin and corral, and 
put a_ brush fence 
around a small garden 
plot. He also turned 
the water on to his 
land in irrigation 
ditches, dug by himself 
and his single helper 
from a good-sized 
mountain stream that 
rushed along the upper 
side of his claim from 
east to west. As the 
years succeeded one 
another he got the 
increase from his cattle, 
sheep, and hogs, and, 
with the money re- 
ceived from the sale 
of the surplus, secured more land and finally 
built a fine ranch house and outbuildings of 
the red clay-like ‘‘ adobe ’’ of the locality. 

In 1907, when he sent for me to come 
south to become his wife, his holdings in 
Schleicher County had grown to forty 
thousand acres; his cattle and other stock 
had increased to great herds, and he 
employed more than a score of cowboys 
and other ranch hands. 

Ours was the only ranch and its people 
the only inhabitants in the county, which 
was, approximately, fifty miles square. 
The balance of the Schleicher land was arid, 
difficult to irrigate because of its up-lands, 
on which nothing grew but mile after mile 
of cactus, mesquite, and greasewood, with 
an occasional cottonwood tree or fringe of 
stunted willow, and there was no life save 
lizards, hideous ‘’ Gila monsters,” rattle- 
snakes, and predatory wild animals. 

As the ranch grew in importance it 
received the official title from the State of 
‘The to2,”’ and tri-weekly trips were made 
to it by the rural delivery mail-carrier—a 


most welcome innovation, as we had pre- 
viously been obliged to send a man fifty 
miles on horseback to get our mail. 

In tg1t, Charles Junior was born, an 
Occurrence which, a decade later, was to 
give rise to a situation unknown, perhaps, 
in any other locality on earth. 

A State law had been passed by the Texas 
legislature making it obligatory that a 
school-house be erected and a school con- 
ducted in every county ‘containing a 
settlement where there were one or more 
children of school age.” 

In 1920 Mr. French was the only property 
owner in Schleicher County, and ours was 
the only ‘settlement’ in the county. 
Charles Junior was the only child in the 
county ‘ of school age,’’ and I was the only 
person in the county, not otherwise engaged, 
who was competent to teach school. 

We found it impossible to induce a quali- 
fied teacher from outside to come to the 
remote and isolated ‘‘ 102,’’ and, as a con- 
sequence, after we had ignored the law 
until our little boy was nearly ten, and the 
State Board of Education had become 
more and more insistent, Mr. French finally 
got the cowboys to put up a small log build- 
ing in a cottonwood “‘ park "’ on the edge of a 
deep gully, some little distance from the 
ranch house, wherein, on January 2nd, I 
was duly installed as teacher. 

1 was thereby confronted with the unique 
situation of “‘ conducting a school ”’ in which 
my own son was the solitary pupil, a service 
for which the law allowed me, and insisted 
upon my accepting, a weekly stipend of 
twenty-seven dollars for the nine months’ 
school year, ‘‘ with a two weeks’ vacation 
in the holiday season at full pay ’’—a service 
I had been giving my son gratis since he 
was five years old ! 

I had engaged a coloured woman to 
attend to the household affairs and prepare 
the family meals, and a Chinese cook, more 
or less inefficiently assisted by a Mexican 
boy, saw to the preparation of meals for the 
ranch employés in an outside shed near 
their bunk houses. 

Although I was a teacher in a “ school 
which comprised but one solitary pupil, and 
he my own son, I conducted it with con- 
scientious attention to detail. I heard, in 
regular rotation of periods, ‘‘ classes "’ recite 
in the proverbial ‘‘ three I together with 
geography and history and some of the 
so-called ‘elementary sciences.” When 
Charlie had not prepared his lessons or 
exceeded the limit of a healthy lad’s natural 
michievousness, I tried ‘‘ moral suasion " 
on him in schocl, in my capacity as teacher 
(the corrective measure to which the teacher 
is restricted by law), but took the birch-rod 
to him at home in my capacity as parent. 

My odd little school ran along swimmingly 
for six months, the rules and regulations 
prepared by the Board for the guidance of 
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rural teachers being as meticulously observed 
as could be expected in the unusual circum- 
stances. 

To be sure, the morning and afternoon 
“recesses,” restricted by school law to 
fifteen minutes, had a way of stretching 
out to twice that limit at times, when I had 
occasion to run across to the house to see 
how things were progressing there, or when 
my pupil wandered up the gully in search 
of black-haired shrew moles. But I care- 
fully made this lost time up by keeping my 
scholar back for a corresponding period after 
school was supposed to be ‘ out,’’ much to 
the young gentleman's disgust. 

Late in the month of June my two young 
nieces, Marie Parker and Eunice Peter; 
arrived at the ranch from New Jersey, as 
they had done the preceding two seasons, 
and have done regularly since. 

Their schools in the north were ‘‘ out " for 
the long summer vacation, whereas my 
school was still in full swing, and would 
have to remain so until September, in order 
to eke out the nine months’ school year 
prescribed by law. 

It may scem strange that these young 
girls should have been permitted by their 
parents to come from their Northern homes 
to Texas in what was known to be the 
hottest season of the year; but the “102” 
was located on a table-land, two thousand 
feet above sea-level, and near enough to the 
sea_to constantly receive its cooling breezes. 

Compared with the extreme heat of the 
North at that season, it was a true summer 
resort, and my young nieces thrived and 
enjoyed life to the full, They ran wild on 
the ranch and speedliy became as tanned 
as young Indian girls. 

Marie and Eunice were graduates from a 
riding school and were ardent and expert 
horsewomen—and the ranch had many cow- 
ponies. “i 

Although Marie was only sixteen at the 
time of which I speak, and Eunice just 
turned twelve, they were as free from fear 
on the backs of the tricky ponies as the 
cowboys themselves. 

They thought nothing of riding two of 
the wildest of them, Red Cloud and Black 
Diamond, and joining the men in the 
round-ups, or going to all corners of the 
county in search of ‘‘strays.”” Not infre- 
quently they were out with the ponies from 
sun-up to sunset, sharing the men’s lunches 
and endearing themselv to these hard- 
riding companions by their care-free spirits 
and freedom from the airs and affectations 
of Southern girls. 

When not on horseback they were wont 
to wander over the near-by plains to gather 
wild flowers, and quite often they visited 
the one-scholar school, which was a source 
of never-ending interest and amusement 
to them. In fact, they finally became so 
interested that along in mid-July they 
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begged me to “let them be scholars, too,’’ 

and I duly enrolled them in the “ register 

provided. for the purpose by the State of 
exas. 

With the school thus augmented, I 
adopted “‘roll-call,’’ a detail which had 
previously seemed superfluous. 

One August morning about ten o'clock 
Mr. French came hurrying over to the 
school-house on his pony ‘Snip,’ dis- 
mounted at the door, and pushed his way 
into the school-room with a very sober look 
on his face. It was so unusual an expression 
for him that I at once surmised that some- 
thing serious must have occurred, and I 
hastily bade the history “class,” then 
reciting, to take its seat and gave him my 
undivided attention. 

My husband is very direct in his manner 
of speech, and never loses time ‘ beating 
about the bush.” 

He strode over to my desk with his spurs 
jingling and stopped there for a moment, 
flicking nervously at his ieather “ chaps” 
with his ever-ready quirt. 

‘There’s been a bad jail-break across the 
border,” he announced abruptly. ‘ Over a 
hundred dangerous criminals — Mexicans, 
half-breeds, and whites—overpowered the 
guards at Nueva Laredo last night, stole 
weapons and ammunition, and made a safe 
get-away. 

‘ Jordan, the mail-carrier, has just come 
in and brought word of it. Been trying to 
get us on the ‘phone all morning, he said, 
but nobody answered. The convicts raided 
a ranch at daybreak outside Nueva Laredo, 
shot the rancher dead, rounded up the 
horses, and split into two bands, one cross- 
ing to the American side at Columbus, New 
Mexico, and the other somewhere near Fort 
McIntosh. 

“Tf the latter band strikes North, as 
they are likely to, the ro2 will lie in their 
direct path. Allowing ‘em time to pay their 
compliments to the ranchers on the way, 
and provided they're not meantime picked 
up by the State Rangers, we might receive 
a visit from them in about two days 

“They'll fight shy of the big towns and 
be cunning enough to do their daylight 
travelling up the cuts in the hills, confining 
their raids on the ranchers to surprise 
parties at night.” 

Mr. French stopped, glanced at Charlie 
and the little girls, and then looked round 
at the dry log walls of the room, 

“You'd better close the school,” he 
resumed sharply, ‘and move with your 
scholars over to the big house, where it will 
be safer. The scoundrels might get here 
sooner than I've figured, and there's no 
sense in taking chances. The least they'd 
do, if they came up the gully and caught vou 
and the children here alone would be to 
set fire to the building out of pure deviltry. 
Better move right away.” 


-his father to San Antonio. 
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With this, and a hurried wave of his hand, 
he strode out, remounted his pony, and 
dashed away. He had not given me a 
chance to speak a word. 

My husband had’ not lowered his voice 
while speaking, and the children drank in 
every word he had uttered. The girls shrank 
closer together and with their arms about 
each other’s shoulders stared at him with 
frightened eyes. But it was different with 
Charles Junior. 

He had passed the ten vears of his life 
on a Texas cow-ranch and had never been 
off it except twice, when he had accompanied 
Mounted on his 
wiry little ‘Spark Plug,”’ he had ridden the 
range almost daily with the cowboys since 
his third year, when his chubby legs would 
barely reach across the animal's back. The 
cowboys were his chosen companions, and 
he had acquired many of their charac- 
teristics and their fearless outlook upon 
life, along with much of their deplorably 
picturesque language. 

His father had encouraged this education, 
saying that he wanted his son to grow up 
into a “ he-man,” and not one of the “ sissi- 
fied productions "' of the Northern States. 
Of this, however, there had never been the 
slightest danger. Before Charlie was seven 
he had crushed the head of many a “ side- 
winder,” and had a goodly array of dried 
rattles in his room to prove it. When he 
was about nine he had shot a panther, and 
was now using its tanned skin for a rug. 
There was little danger of his growing into 
the “ sissy’ mentioned by his father. 

He promptly raised his voice in protest 
when I told him and the girls to strap their 
books together and made hasty prepara- 
tion to follow my husband's advice by 
vacating the school building without delay. 

“ Aw, mamma,” said he, without stirring 
from his seat, ‘‘ yuh ain’t a-goin’ to Iet a 
bunch of them measley greasers throw a 
scare into yuh like that, are yuh, mamma ? 
Why, Dunc’ and Reno Tom”’—two of our 
cowboys—‘ run a hull bunch of ‘em plumb 
back across the border down to the Gold 
Bar Saturday night, an’ me an’ them kin do 
it agin, if only. 

“That will do, Charles,” I interrupted, 
having to maintain my dignity as parent and 
teacher, and smiling in spite of myself at 
his ten-year-old precociousness.  “' Hurry. 
with your books now, without any more 
argument, and you and the girls run over 
to the house and wait there for me.” 

I had long since despaired of getting my 
boy to use proper language while he was 
under the tutelage of his cowboy com- 
panions, aided and abctted as he was by 
his father in the acquisition of ‘‘ range talk.” 

That day and night nothing out of the 
ordinary happened. Mr. French had scat- 
tered guards around the ranch to keep a 
twenty-four-hour look-out, and every man 
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“*There’s been a bad jail-break across the border,’ he announced, abruptly.” 
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and boy on the place had been armed, 
including Lee Hung, the Chinese cook, and 
Jose, the Mexican dish-washer. 

My husband also had the stock 
driven in off the range closer to the 
buildings, and made general arrange- 
ments for the siege that possibly 
might come. 

* While word occasionally reached 
us during the next two days of the 
northern progress of the fleeing 
convicts and of their depredations ¢y 
voute, the fourth day succeeding the jail- 
break brought no signs of the appearance 
of their advance couriers at the “102.” 
We had learned also that a large body of 
Rangers had been sent to intercept them, 
and with the hope that this had been accom- 
plished we commenced to breathe more 
easily. 

When, later in the morning, we heard that 
a rancher had watched a battle through a 
spy-glass between two large hodies of 
mounted men, which he believed comprised 
Rangers and convicts, in which the latter 
appeared to be worsted, we became so 
certain that we had nothing further to fear 
that that afternoon 1 reassembled my Pupils 
inthe isolated school-building. Even Mr. 
French was convinced that the ‘‘102 ” would 
not be attacked, and called in his men. 

At sunrise the following morning a cowboy 
visiting the corral to see to a sick horse dis- 
covered that twenty of our best ponies were 
missing and that their places had been 
taken by the same number of animals whose 
drooping heads and dejected demeanour 
showed that they had been ridden hard for 
many miles. 
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Eunice Peter. 


The soft earth about the gate of the corral 
had been trampled by many feet, and tracks 
of what seemed to be the hoofs of horses 
were visible to and from the edge of the 
gully. 

Yet no unusual sound had been heard 
during the night, although the bunk-houses 
of the men were less than a hundred yards 
from the corral. A 

The man who made the discovery had at 

once rung the alarm bell, and we in the 
ranch house and the remaining cowboys 
came hurrying out, under the impression 
that some of the buildings were on fire. 
Mr. French was, apparently, the coolest 
person in the excited throng. He 
stood, chewing at a straw, with his 
hands in his pockets and a half smile 
on his face, gazing at the jaded beasts, 
and now and then glancing with what 
seemed to be mild curiosity at the 
trampled ground. 

“So the convicts didn’t overlook us 

after all,’ he said, calmly. 
“Lucky they didn’t think to burn us 
out—must have been in a hurry. Just 
trading horses with us was considerate 
treatment from fellows like them. Still, I’m 
sure glad they’ve come and gone. Sha’n’t 
have to worry about them now.” 

Accompanied by some of his men, he then 
started to check up the missing ponies. 

He found that his own favourite mount, 
Charles Junior’s ‘Spark Plug,’ and the 
ponies the two girls generally rode were 
among those missing; but he chuckled when 
he looked over the animals left in their 
piaces. Without exception they were large, 
Tangey thoroughbreds of the magnificent 


type always raised by the Mexican ranchers, 
who are known to set greater store by their 
horse-flesh than they do by their wives. 

“Can't see where I haven't got the best 
of the bargain,”’ said my husband with a 
laugh. “If I could only get ‘Snip’ and 
the kid’s ‘Spark Plug’ back I'd have no 
kick coming on the deal.’” 

Mr. French, in fact, appeared inclined 
to treat the whole affair as a joke, but I 
knew that most of his cheerfulness came 
from the relief he felt that the anticipated 
and dreaded visit of the convicts had 
resulted in nothing more serious than a 
horse-trade. 

After ordering that his newly-acquired 
stock be watered and fed and otherwise 
attended to, he took two of the herd-bosses 
with him and led the way into the gully. 

At its bottom he stood for 
several minutes  meditatively 
studying the trampled brush. 

Presently he pointed to a litter 
of pieces of muddy sacking strew- 
ing the ground. ‘‘ That explains 
how it was we didn’t hear ’em 
come in and go out in the night,’ 
he commented dryly. 
“They had the animals’ 
hoofs muffled both ways." 
Then, after a brief survey 
of the trail the 
fugitives had left 
behind them up 
the gully, he 
called to his men 
and returned to 
the ranch house. 

He was whist- 
ling in his usual 
care-free man- 
ner, and main- 
tained this 
demeanour 
throughout the 
day, but could 
he have foreseen 
the next twenty- 
four hours’ hap- 

nings he would 
fave had less 
confidence that 
our troubles were 
over. 

When, the 
following morning, Mr. French and I came 
down to breakfast at six, Charles Junior 
and the two girls were not awaiting us in 
the breakfast-room, as usual. We decided 
they had gone out to have another look 
at the trail left by the convicts, from 
whose visit they were extracting many 
delightful thrills, and we proceeded with the 
meal without them, expecting every minute 
that they would come rushing into the room 
bubbling over with eagerness to give us 
particulars of the fresh “ discoveries '’ they 

‘ol. Liv. 


“Charles Junior.” 
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had made in connection with the visit of 
the jail-breakers. 

As, however, they had not shown up 
when our breakfast was finished, Mr. French, 
at my suggestion, went out to round them 
up and hurry them in. 

He returned a quarter of an hour later 
with a look on his face I had never seen 
there before. He was plainly frightened. 

“ The children have not visited the gully 
this merning,”’ he said, sinking into a chair. 
““The mex who have been up since daylight 
are positive they have not appeared any- 
where about the grounds. 1 have been u 
to their rooms, but they are not there. 
cannot see how it would have been possib!e 
for them to fall into the hands of the con- 
victs at any time during the night without 
disturbing us; but what else can have 
happened to them, I can’t imagine. 
The outstanding fact, and the one 
to interest us right now, is that 
they are missing, and with the 
country alive with desperate out- 
laws it’s up to me to find what 
has become of them without an 
instant’s delay.” 

With that he hurried from the 
room, and I followed him, filled 
with forebodings of I knew not 
what. 

Unable to account for 
the children’s absence 
except on the assump- 
tion that in some mys- 
terious manner they had 
fallen into the hands of a 
second band of 
convicts, my 
husband finally 
called to his 
men, and in less 
than twenty 
minutes a score 
of the cowboys, 
with Mr. French 
at their head, 
were-riding 
furiously over 
the mesa near 
the edge of the 
gully towards 
the north. 

After they 
had gone I 
seated myself, a prey to the most dismal 
apprehensions, on a fallen cottonwood, 
trying hard to recollect when I had seen 
the three children last. They had been 
playing dominoes during the early part 
of the evening in the room where I was 
sitting, and I remembered that towards 
nine o'clock they had gone outside. Through 
the open window I had seen them walk- 
ing towards the corral. [ could not 
recall anything of them afterwards. They 
had not come in to bid Mr. French and 
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myself good-night, but I had _ thought 
nothing of that, as it was an oversight they 
were frequently guilty of when they came 
in tired and sleepy. Their beds had been 
slept in during at least a part of the night, 
and by a hurried investigation I found that 
the khaki overall rig-outs that the girls 
often wore were missing. Upon searching 
my son’s room, however, I found none of 
his clothes gone except a disreputable blouse 
and a pair of ragged old leather ‘‘ chaps” 
he sometimes wore in his expeditions up 
the gully. None of my discoveries, how- 
ever, shed the least light upon the mysterious 
disappearance of the children. 

Soon after 1 had returned to the house 
one of the men came to me and told me that 
three of the big Mexican horses were missing 
from the corral; the trail of their hoofs, 
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leading to the gully, was the only indication 
that mounted men had been about the 
ranch during the night hours. He thought 
it strange that Mr. French had not noticed 
the hoofprints of the three big Mexicans 
and the absence of other tracks. He added 
that there was nothing whatever to indicate 
that the convicts had again visited the 
““q02.” 

The perplexities of the situation were 
certainly not made any more clear to me by 
these fresh developments. If the children 
had gone away on the missing horses, as 
seemed probable, they must have done so 
in the dark hours preceding daybreak, or 


they would have been seen by the men, who 
were out at the first glimmer of dayiight. 
What could have possessed them to do such 
a thing it was beyond mv power to guess. 


“Instead of trying to fight they just stuck their arms up in the air in surrender.” 


Assuredly they would not have started out 
for a canter at such an unearthly hour; if 
they had they would long since have been 
back for breakfast. In the absence of any 


evidence that the ranch had received a 
second visit from the escaped convicts, my 
husband's theory that they had been kid- 


napped was apparently disposed of. What- 
ever the explanation of the mystery might 


be, the disappearance of the horses, and the 
fact that the children had dressed and 
stolen silently out of the house without 


disturbing us, seemed to prove that their 
action was voluntary. 

During the rest of that endless day and 
all the following night 1 sat at a window in 
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my room from which I could see up the 
gully, watching eagerly for the return of 
my husband and his men with news of the 
children. During the day I telephoned to 
all the ranches within a radius of thirty 
miles of the ‘ ro2,’’ asking if anything had 
been seen of the young riders; I also sent 
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the men remain- 
ing at the ranch 
to every corner of the pro- 
perty tosearchfor them. In 
both instances no news was obtained of 
them More and more I came to believe, 
like my husband, that the youngsters had 
somehow fallen into the hands of the con- 
victs; it seemed the only explanation ot 
the mystery that was practical or probable. 

It was nearly ten o'clock on the morning 
after Mr. French and his men had departed 
that my long vigil was rewarded. 

I had returned to my seat on the fallen 
cottonwood and was straining my eyes 
across the broad mesa towards the north 
when I suddenly saw a great cloud of dust 
in the distance. 1 knew what it meant, and 
rose excitedly to my feet. Presently 1 heard 
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: 
the wild cowboy yells that have no counter- 
part anywhere on earth, and in a short time 
I distinguished a body of horsemen coming 
at breakneck speed in the direction of the 
“102,"" swinging their son:breros and yelling 
like a band of escaped lunatics. From this 
J augured that their mission had been suc- 
cessful, and that they were bringing the children 
with them. ; 

This surmise was quickly proved to be cor- 
rect. First of all I picked out Charles Junior, 
riding at the head of the cavalcade, doing more 
than his share of the yelling and waving a 
borrowed sombrero. Next I saw Marie and 
Eunice, a little way behind. My boy was 
riding Spark Plug, and the two girls were astride 
their favourites, Red Cloud and Black Dia- 
mond. I was so excited that I could hardly 
wait for the band to swing in at the ranch, 
and when the children dismounted I simply 
rushed at them and hugged them all at once. 

“Tt was that son of yours who started this 
business,” said my husband, as he sprang 
from the back of the recovered Snip. “He 
talked these poor girls into getting up in the 
night, helping themselves to horses, and_start- 
ing on a crazy chase after that bunch of con- 
victs, with the sole purpose of trading back 
the Mexican nags for the three pet ponies. 
Charlie planned to steal up to the rascals’ 
camp while they were asleep at night and make 
the exchange without asking their permission. 
The plan would have worked out all right, 
but for the fact that the greasers woke up and 
caught them and took them prisoners, with 
a little plan of their own to hold ‘em for 
ransom. 

“We came upon the scene just as the rascals 
were getting ready to make a quick trip with 
the kids into the focthills, where they meant 
to hide until a messenger could get to the ‘102° 
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and back with the ransom money they reckoned? 
they'd collect. But even before our arrival 
their ransom scheme had run up against a snag 
that came near to frustrating it. Do you know, 
Mrs. French, I'm proud of that ten-year-old 
offspring of ours. An hour before we rode in 
he managed to work himself free of the ropes 
he'd been hog-tied with, and in the dark freed 
the girls, got hold of three of the outlaws’ guns 
from their holsters to arm himself and the girls, 
and was making a grand-stand play for liberty 
when a couple of the rascals crept up behind 
them, seized and disarmed them, and trussed 
‘em up in the ropes again. Our Charlie boy 
fought like a wild-cat before they finally over- 
came him. 

“Well, when we had the bunch located, 
we came down on them yelling like Co- 
manches, with our horses at full tilt and firing 
our six-guns at them a little promiscuous, but 
aiming high for fear we'd hit the kids. We sure 
must have frightened the villains, for instead 
of trying to fight back they just stuck their 
arms up in the air in surrender like a parcel of 
whipped curs. 

“We took our three pets back, but left them 
the ponies they'd taken Trom the ‘102’ and the 
three Mex. horses the kids had ridden. Then 
we gave ‘em three minutes to get their saddles 
on and hit the trail North. They got going 
in two minutes, as near as I could reckon, and 
to make sure they didn't stop we emptied our 
guns after ‘em. Like as not we winged a few 
of ’em in the dark, but we didn't wait to find 
out. We were in a desperate hurry to get back 
to the ‘102’ with the kids, so that you’d stop 
your foolish fretting about them. 

“It's no use worrying where Charles French 
Junior is concerned. He'll manage to worm out 
of all the tight places he gets into in thts world, 
and you can take that from me!” 


The country in the neighbourhood of the ranch. 
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ACROSS THE 
GREAT SAHARA 


22ers CAPTAIN ANGUS BUCHANAN =:==—=—== 


AND SET DOWN BY 


ELLIOT BAILEY 


The story of a wonderful exploit—a journey on camel-back right across the vast 
Sahara 


months, traversed over three thousand five hundred miles of country, and visited 
some of the strangest and least-known places in Africa, including the “mystery 


of Fachi and Bilma. 


Cities” 


Captain Buchanan’s party met with all sorts of 


hardships and adventures, and the unique photographs which accompany the 
narrative add greatly to its interest. 


PART IV.—(Conclusion). 

T will be recalled that, at the close of 
my last article, I described how we 
received the staggering news that 
French permission to proceed from 

Northern Air to the mountains of Ahaggar, 
and thence eventually to the distant Medi- 
terranean, had been withdrawn. It seemed 
as if the whole aim and purpose of the 
expedition was to be irretrievably frustrated. 

Everything was in readiness for the long 
journey. The camels were in excellent 
condition after a month of good pasturage, 
our diminishing supplies of food had been 
caretully conserved, and we ourselves were 
in good heart for the final ordeal. And now 
plans that had taken months in the making, 
and dreams that were the visions of years, 
were shattered by a few curt words! With 
heavy hearts the expedition set out on the 
way to Timbuktu and Senegal, to make the 
best of a vastly altered situation. 

Judge of our surprise and joy, therefore, 
when, after we had gone some three hundred 
miles, a camel-rider from Agades overtook 
us with a messsage that permission to con- 
tinue north into Algerian territory had 
been accorded after all, and we were at 
liberty to carry out our plans as originally 
conceived ! 

We turned at once and, on a north-east 
route, made our way at top speed towards 
Northern Air. 

We were now only a little band of travel- 
stained men, our strength much depleted 
in every way. Rodd, of course, had left 
us, and though Glover still remained, of all 
the original native personnel one Hausa boy 
and four camel-men were the sole survivors. 
Like ourselves, the camels had felt the 
wear and tear of prolonged travel under 
exhausting conditions, and most of them 
bad been discarded and replaced. They had 


“rocks 


Desert from South to North. The expedition occupied a period of sixteen | 
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served us well, poor brutes, having covered 
some two thousand seven hundred miles up 
to this point. 

Two of the three original objectives had 
now been visited and explored—Air and 
the oasis of BKilma. The third, the moun- 
tains of Ahaggar, remained. Three hundred 
and fifty-two birds had been collected and 
two hundred and five mammals, many of 
them of great interest and some quite new 
to science. Thirty thousand feet of film had 
also been exposed, picturing country never 
cinematographed before. And now the final 
stage beckoned us. Freed from the load 
of disappointment which had recently 
weighed us down, we cheerfully accepted 
the challenge. 

For several days we travelled through 
interesting country of lava formation. The 
Zelim_) river-bed, or wadi, was crossed—a 
wide, bare stream-bottom of hard-packed 
sand that winds through a region of black 
rising abruptly above its banks— 
and the hills of Takaraft and Abarakam 
negotiated, the camels moving slowly on 
hazardous tracks until Tamengouit was 
reached, where for the first time since the 
journey was resumed we found water. 

The water of Tamengouit is located in a 
deep, rocky ravine, so narrow that the hot 
sun does not reach the bottom. Rock 
pigeons and sand-grouse abounded in extra- 
ordinary numbers, evidently attracted by 
the water, which flows when other supplies 
for many miles round have given out. The 
camels drank their fill, but there was little 
vegetation on which to graze. 

Sleeping in the open at this time was 
spoilt by nights that were bitterly cold. 
Washing at dawn in my canvas basin, in 
which water had stood overnight, I found 
the surface covered with ice. Strong winds 
prevailed, and, in the early morning, when 
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preparing to start for the day's journey, we 
shivered in our tropical clothing. Yet before 
noon we were sitting languidly on our camels 
beneath the rays of a broiling sun, laughing 
ruefully at the contrast. 

Belkusi was our next watering-place, and 
we travelled 


from here for many days 
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dreary waste. Not even a solitary raven or 
vulture hovered above when we pitched our 
camp. Earth and sky alike were empty ; 
we were like the last survivors on a dead 
world. 

Leaving the wells, we pushed forward, 
our camels lowing pitifully from time to 
time as they 
plodded gamely 
on. The food 
they were get- 
ting was quite 
insufficient, and 
we ourselves 
were reduced to 
meagre rations 
of rice, ground 
wheat, and the 
dried meat of 
gazelle. 

At last, after 
a month’s hard 
going without 


The drifting death. Trees killed 
by the ever-encroaching sands of 
the Sahara. 


through a land to which the 
phrase ‘abomination of desola- 
tion’ might fitly be applied. 
There is no doubt that the whole 
of this part of the Sahara is 
gradually drying up and disinte- 
grating, rocks are crumbling to 
sand, and that again is choking 
the face of the barren earth, 
strangling the forlorn scraps of 
vegetation which still put up a 
losing fight against the creeping 
destruction which menaces them. 
Probably, in years to come, such 
a journey as we made will be 
impossible with camels, and the 
aeroplane will be the only means of crossing 
this portion of the desert—for to motor-cars 
the route we took is quite impracticable. 
Gradually the outermost hills of Air 
merged into monotonous flatness, and we 
came to In-Azaoua, a wide valley in which 
are two old weils. Not a footprint ot a living 
thing marked the ground about them, and 
it took us six hours to dig down to water, 
which we reached with great relief, for we 
were at the end of the supply we carried. 
Round the wells of In-Azaoua lie the 
bleached bones of many camels—grim relics 
of the French Foureau-Lamy mission, which 
reached this point in 1898, on the historic 
journey that, when completed, established 
the French possession of the Territoire du 
Niger et Chad, But to-day the wells lie 
unvisited and forgotten in the midst of a 


A desert tragedy. 
Sahara man and beast fall and die and leave only 


In the great empty wastes of the 


» their whitening bones as a memorial. 


a sign of life of man or beast, we approached 
the outlying village of Tamanrasset. The 
moral effect of sighting this outpost was” 
remarkable. The caravan, hitherto ragged 
and soiled, as befitted men on strenuous 
travel, unexpectedly assumed _a_ sudden 
gaiety of robing and colouring. Presentable 
clothes were unearthed from bundles, and 
every native, whether Tuareg or Hausa, 
dressed himself up for the occasion with as 
much elaboration as material and ingenuity 
would permit. They were determined that 
the people of the north should see that the 
people of the south were their equals (even 
their superiors) in splendour and pride. 
Tamanrasset, with its village and few 
outlying hutments, is situated in an open 
space among the hills. The vastness of its 
surroundings makes the place look small and 
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desolate, but to men whose eyes for a long 
month had seen no sign of human habitation 
it held the glamour of the <\wellings of kings. 

Since leaving Tchsiderak in the beginnin, 
of January we had travelled nine hundre 
miles without a break, and rejoiced to know 
that our goal, the Mediterranean, was now 
but another thousand miles away. Thus do 
distances which appear stupendous to the 
stay-at-home mind recover their proportion 
in the uncharted places of the earth. 

‘We were now on the verge of the moun- 
tainous country of Ahaggar, whose Sultan, 
Akhamouk, rules over a scattered popula- 
tion of some five thousand Ehaggar and 
three thousand Ashgur. Akhamouk, a big 
stout man, with a somewhat pompous 
personality, arrived shortly after we did, 
having come to meet me, and I made him 
a present of a pair of mchly-ornamented 
sandals and five pounds in silver. I also 
arranged with him for a further supply of 
camels for the continuation of my journey 
as far as In-Salah. 

Had they not spoken the same language, 
1 should almost have taken the Ehaggar 
Tuaregs to be a different race from the 
Tuaregs of Air. They do not possess the 
refinement of feature of the Air natives, 
and Akhamouk himself was not unlike a 
Hausa chief in appearance. 

He astonished me, after our formal 
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greeting, by the request that I would “ ask 
Allah to give them rain,”’ the explanation 
being that rain fell on my arrival, and that 
they had heard that rain fell wherever I 
went in Air, Alas! Iam afraid that it was 
a case of Canute and sea-waves over again ! 

Our departure from Tamarasset was 
delayed by the first bad accident that had 
befallen me since the start ot the expedition. 
We had much trouble when loading up a 
new camel, a raw, bad-tempered beast, 
which eventually contrived to start a 
stampede of the whole lot. Struggling with 
the one I was leading, I received a nasty 
kick on the knee from one of its fore-feet 
which caused me to fall amongst its legs, 
though I just managed to crawl to safety. 

I found, however, that walking was an 
impossibility, and 1 had perforce to cancel 
our departure. At the same time my head 
Tuareg was badly injured about the head 
and arm by another of the unruly brutes. 
While lying up I received a wire from the 
Governor-General of Algiers, welcoming me 
to the territory, whose southern fringes I had 
just entered, and conveying his best wishes. 

My leg improved somewhat after a few 
days’ rest, and when I was able to hobble 
to a camel by means of crutches, we 
started onward again. 

We were now among the mountains, and 
the going was very rocky and steep, some 


Striking camp in the Ahaggar Mountains. 
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of our halting places being at an altitude of 
over five thousand feet, the eternal ascents 
and descents being very trying for my bad 
leg. The whole land was parched through 
lack of rain, and even the hardy acacias 
were leafless. 

Four days after leaving Tamarasset I 
managed to limp out of camp and obtain 
a few specimens, but it was painful work, 
and I had a hard job to get back again. All 
the time the impression of the Sahara's 
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latter looked very ridiculous, was awkward 
at turning, and gave its owner some trouble 
to make it carry out a task to which it had 
obviously strong objections, apparently, 
like the Tuaregs, considering it beneath its 
dignity. 

From Tazeruk the land steadily fell away 
until at Addanuck, reached a few days 
later, the altitude was only three thousand 
five hundred feet. During this time the 
sky clouded over, and a few drops of rain 
fell—not enough, 
however, to be of 


any account. We 
were now leaving 
the mountains of 
Ahaggar behind 
and coming out 
on a flatter 
country of rocks 
and whitish sand, 
and soon after 
our start on the 
morning of April 
28th, we cut into 
the Tamarasset- 
In-Salah road 
and saw the 
wheel-ruts of the 
Trans-Saharan 
motor expedi- 
tion. It was 
strange to see 
such signs of civi- 
lization again, 
and made one 


The expedition about to start on the last long stretch of 


the great journey. 


appalling barrenness and loneliness was 
strong upon me. The sight of just one 
or two people seems to make all the 
difference—a little world of gladness in the 
midst of desolation. 

Here and there along the track we saw 
little praying places built of piled-up stones, 
all facing east. We were now at Tazeruk, at 
an altitude of six thousand feet—the 
highest point I had ever reached with 
camels; in Air (Baguezan) I got no higher 
than five thousand three hundred feet. On 
April 21st, three weeks after the accident, 
1 rode my saddle camel for the first time, 
making a stirrup with rope to support my 
left leg. It was evident, however, that, so 
far as this trip was concerned, my hunting 
days were to all intents and purposes over. 


Passing along the Tazeruk river-bed, our 
eyes were gladdened by green patches of 
wheat cultivated by means of irrigation 


from the wells, and tended by the Imrad 
serf. people; the nomad Tuaregs do not 
deign to do any cultivation, leaving such 
work to slaves. Oxen were employed to haul 
the well ropes, but two or three donkeys 
were also observed, and one camel. The 


realize that our 
days of loneliness 
were coming to 
an end, and that 
home and all that it meant lay not very far 
ahead. 

Following the tracks of the cars was 
interesting, and again and again we noticed 
that the sure-footed camels could go where 
the motors could not, the latter being 
forced to make long detours to avoid rocky 
stretches. 

Two days later I definitely decided that 
my collecting was finished. I had obtained 
four hundred and eleven birds and two 
hundred and thirty-four mammals, twenty- 
six sets of eggs, nine lizards, thirteen tubes 
of insects, three hundred and sixty-three 
butterflies, and two hundred and ninety- 
three moths. Many of the specimens, 
hitherto unknown, now enrich the Tring 
Museum. 

Once more, as I went along, I compared 
the different traits of the Tuaregs of Ahaggar 
with those of the Tuaregs of Air. The latter, 
as already stated, are the more refined, 
but a furtive, harassed race, living in daily 
dread of raids from their turbulent neigh- 
bours, and armed oaly with spear and sword. 

The Ehaggar, on the other hand, are more 
negroid in appearance, with bigger, almost 
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coarse, features. Confident in the strength 
of their mountain strongholds, they show 
no fear of neighbouring peoples. They are 
armed with modern weapons, and in other 
ways one senses their proximity to civiliza- 
tion. Strangers do not alarm them, and their 
tracks are marked with the footprints of 
continuous travel—not like the little-used 
trails one finds in Air. 

We reached the northern boundary of the 
Ahaggar territory on May 2nd at Min-A-et, 
and next day entered a region where rains 
had been recent and abundant. Here we 
passed through the great gorge of Arak, with 
its jagged, irregular cliffs. 

May 5th was my birthday—the second 
since starting out on the expedition—but 
the environment was hardly suitable for a 
celebration. _ About this time we were 


harassed by heavy gales which more than 
once nearly blew the camels over. They do 
not seem built to withstand wind, owing 
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current moon—our Mohammedan camel- 
men were fasting. The April-May moon 
is the feast of Asme (Hausa) or Rhomdan 
(Arab), and during the period of the moon 
Mohammedan natives eat only after sun- 
down. May 11th, after a steady trek of some 
thirteen hours, saw us enter In-Salah, and 
this marked the virtual end of our desert 
journey. We had still some four hundred 
and fifty miles to do before we struck the 
railhead, but the worst was now over, and 
we might almost call ourselves once more 
in civilization. _We had covered three 
thousand and fifty-one miles in all, and 
received a fine welcome. The Union Jack 
was flown in our honour, and the troops 
turned out to receive us. 

At In-Salah I heard talk of a proposed 
trans-Saharan railway, linking up north and 
south, and military rather than commercial 
in its conception. It will be interesting to 
see if this ambitious project materializes. 


A great canyon in the heart of the Sahara. It is in such places as this that 
water may be found. 


probably to their peculiar gait, in which 
two legs on a side are off the ground at the 
same time. At all events “ the ship of the 
desert" made heavy going of it, and we 
were giad when the weather moderated. 
During this month—trom the rise of the 


A peculiar mode of irrigation is in vogue 
in In-Salah, consisting of covered-in ditches 
which are tapped at intervals. These ditches 
are very straight and well-laid out, and 
the system of tapping the water of each 
line by the various oasis cultivators is 
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wonderfully arranged, each man having his 
own set hours for drawing water. Foggara is 
the Arab word for this torm of irrigation, and 
the idea is said to have been handed down 
from the Romans. 

While in In-Salah my servant, Ali, came 
to me one day in great excitement, accom- 
panied by a man with an animal in a basket, 
evidently quite convinced that he had found 
a new and wonderful creature. It proved 
to be a black and white rabbit, and a tame 
one at that! On being told that they were 
plentiful in England he shook his head. 

“Oh, no,” he said. ‘I've never seen 
one in Hausa '’—and in those days Hausa 
was England to Ali. He knows better now, 
since his visit to this country. 

On leaving In-Salah, both Glover and 1 
were in high:spirits, for we were now really 
on the last lap of our trip. The desert was 
still about us, however, and here and there 
we saw half-buried villages, the drifting 
sand piled like high ramparts to the north- 
ward in each case. Of one of them, Foggaret- 
Zua, we took some cinema pictures. 

It took us twenty days to trek between 
In-Salah and Ouargla, our next stopping 
place of importance, and on the way we 
ruminated over the fact that the Citréen 
Motor Expedition did the distance in four 
days—lucky dogs! We noted, too, as we 
went along, that the camels of the northern 
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Sahara require more water than those of the 
south; three days seems to be as long as 
they can go without it. Probably the climate 
is the explanation, for we found that we 
ourselves were drinking more water than 
hitherto. 

All our conversation at this point was 
concerned with the delights of ‘‘ home,”’ but 
Sakari's impression was that he had gone 
so far that Re would never get home again, 
and that, if by chance he did, no one would 
believe the wonderful stories he would have 
to tell! 

We reached Hassi D’Jemel after crossing 
a stretch of desert a hundred and five mites 
wide in three uays, an average of thirty- 
five miles a day—-not at all bad travelling in 
the circumstances. The wind blew direct 
from the north, and we fancied we could 
savour in it the tang of the distant sea. All 
the way from the Ahaggar Mountains the 
land had steadily descended, and now my 
aneroid registered zero—a contrast, indeed, 
from the six thousand feet at which we had 
travelled and camped not so very long ago. 

Sandstorms were now a terrible nuisance. 
It was impossible to get shelter from them, 
and Glover and I simply sat them out with 
our backs to the driving particles—a highly 
uncomfortable business. What was worse, 
we could cook no food while the storms raged. 

Hereabouts we travelled a good deal by 


Arabs in the market-place at In-Salah. 
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The ragged survivors of the party. 
their clothes 


moonlight. The moon was glorious, and the 
night air cool and peaceful after the incessant 
turmoil of wind and sand during the day. 

The 31st of May saw us in Ouargla, 
a town of six hundred wells. The place 
appeared to be almost deserted as we 
‘pproached it, and we learnt later that all 
the Arabs were out in the Sahara at the 
moment tending their camels and goats. 
The French officer in charge, Capt. 
Belvalette, and his wife made us very 
welcome, but we were anxious to get on, and 
only stayed in Ouargla a couple of days. 
Both of these charming people spoke 
English, and when we left they rode with us 
some way on our next stage. 

1 noted one curious custom in Ouargla 
which is worthy of mention. On many of the 
doors of the native dwellings were plates 
embedded in plaster. If the plate is intact it 
means that a single young girl lives within ; 
if the plate is broken, the girl has married. 

We were now en route for Touggourt, the 
railhead, our final goal, beyond which lay 
the sea and England. Could we have 
accomplished the remaining journey in one 
stage we should most certainly have done 
so. The necessity for camping fretted our 
patience sorely, strained as it was by the 
long months of interminable travel. 


Long before they reached the coast 
were in tatters. 


But Touggourt came at last, and on 
June 5th we realized the almost incredible 
fact that our sixteen months’ journey was 
accomplished. In the very moment of. 
success, however, I sustained a great grief. 
My faithful white camel, Feri N'Gashi, which 
had carried me nobly over so many weary 
leagues of sand and rock and mountain, 
found the final ordeal beyond his strength, 
and died literally “‘ within sight of port.” 
Poor old ‘‘ White Feather,’’ may your bones 
rest in peace ! 

From Touggourt the train took us to 
Algiers. The train! Ye gods! We had 
almost forgotten what one looked like! 
Here we were. met by the Vice-Consul, and 
the first thing he did was to offer us a pipe 
of English tobacco—wonderful man! We 
dined with the British Consul-General, and 
were received by the Governor-General— 
in fact, we were fairly swept off our feet 
by the kindness of all concerned. The Vice- 
Consul told me that from rumours received 
he had expected to find me a man “ about 
seven feet high, with a marked Scotch 
accent.’’ 1 am afraid, therefore, that he must 
have been secretly disappointed when he 
beheld me in the flesh ! 


THE END. 
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Donnellys Luck. | 


ILENTLY and 
cautiously Frank 
Donnelly raised 


himself from the 
grass and pecped over 
the top of the anthill. The 
heat was terrific. The 


thermometer at his camp 
about nine o’clock on the 
morning before had stood 
at a hundred and fifteen 
in the shade of his grass 
veranda, and to-day was as 
hot as yesterday had been. 
It was November in the 
extreme north-east Trans- 
vaal—the early part of the 
South African summer. 
The first rains should have 
fallen a couple of months 
before, at the end of the 


va) 
“ERC? 


‘LLUSTRATED BY 
T.H.ROBINSON 


The story of an old pro- 
spector who “struck it 
rich,” after many years of 
hard work, and then fell 
into the hands of rascally 
“claim - jumpers.” “The 
whole of the incidents are 
perfectly true,” writes the 
Author, “but I have 
changed all the names of 


to rest behind an antheap 
under the scanty shade of 
a thick thorn tree. 

Breeze there was none 
that could be felt, and in 
searching for the game he 
had repeatedly to pick up 
a handful of dust and let 
it trickle slowly through 
his fingers to the ground, 
watching to see which way 
it slanted and so make sure 
of the direction any slight 
draught tended. Although 
the wind might be imper- 
ceptible to him, the keen 
scent of the buck he was 
following would instantly 
detect him unless he kept 
on up the wind. Should 
the taint of his presence 


long, rainless, cloudless 
winter. The vegetation ' 
was burnt up with the 
pitiless sun; the sky was like molten brass. 
The river beside which the old prospector had 
pitched his camp the year before had all but 
dried up—the only water that could be found 
was in widely scattered pools. These were 
now drying up as well, and soon, if no rain 
fell, Donnelly would have to give up—just as 
he had struck reef that gave ‘‘ colour”’ in 
every pan! After nearly half a century’s 
hard luck, fortune had seemed within his 
grasp. Not only were the gold indications 
unusually good, but he had struck something 
even better, something that he was sure 
would turn out to be a rich vein of platinum. 
But now fortune had dealt him a scurvy 
blow. The last of his oxen had died some 
days before. He had been reduced to living 
on mealie meal, like his native boys; his 
stock of provisions had given out ; and he 
had no more money. Game seemed to have 
deserted his neighbourhood—gone where 
water was to be had’ more easily—and for 
weeks he had not seen a sign until yesterday 
when, at a pool some miles down the river- 
bed, he had come across the fresh spoor of a 
herd of sable. Since daylight he had been 
hunting for their tracks, which he had lost 
owing to the ground being baked hard by 
the sun. 

Donnelly had been casting round in the 
hope of coming across some sign—a broken 
branch, a stump the buck had used as a 
scratching place—but without success. Now 
he was exhausted ; anxiety and want of food 
had played him out and he had laid down 


persons and places.” 


' once reach the sable, he 
ae: | might as well give up the 
chase. As it was, he had 

not caught a glimpse of them all day. 

Donnelly had rested behind the antheap for 
half an hour when he felt he must move again. 
He was desperate for meat, but it was 
necessary to get back to his camp before dark, 
and he had a long way to go. Although he 
had seen no living thing all day and had 
heard no sound, that was no proof that he 
was not close to the herd. Silently, there- 
fore, he raised himself from the ground and, 
removing his hat, peeped cautiously over the 
top of his hiding place. There was nothing 
to be seen but an endless vista of scraggy 
little trees, dried up grass, burnt patches, 
and bare brown soil baked to the hardness 
of brick. Nothing moved, nothing lived. 
All was deadly still, with the stillness of 
the primeval veld. The very atmosphere 
scorched the lungs. The deer would certainly 
not be travelling in this heat, but would be 
lying up somewhere in the best shade they 
could get. 

Falling into a brown study, Donnelly was 
suddenly roused into the most tense wake- 
fulness. A tiny something seemed to have 
flickered for an instant not a hundred yards 
from him. Fixing his gaze intently on the 
spot where he thought he had seen the move- 
ment, Donnelly stared until his eyes ached 
and the whole dazzling veld danced before 
him, Afraid to close them for the most 
infinitesimal fraction of a second in case he 
should lose the direction, agony at length 
compelled him to lower his eyelids over his 
burning, aching eyeballs. Again opening 


nis eyes and gazing at the spot he had been 
so intently watching, he was at length 
rewarded by a repetition of the flicker he had 
seen before. It was a magnificent sable bull, 
twitching his ear to shake off the importunate 
fly ! 
Yand now came the transformation—a 
striking demonstration of the way in which 
the wild things are absorbed by their back- 
ground of limitless veld. Now that he knew 
where to look and how to focus his gaze, 
Donnelly saw before him, lying down like a 
herd of cattle asleep, between forty and fifty 
fine sable, some of them even closer to him 
than the bull which had betrayed their 
presence. 

The prospector, however, had no thought 
for the beauty or strangeness of the scene. 
His urgent need was meat. Stretching out 
his hand for his Mauser, and selecting a fine 
young bull which was lying broadside-on to 
him, Donnelly planted an expanding bullet 
just behind the left shoulder, which was fully 
exposed. Instantly the whole herd was on 
its feet and, before the hunter could get in 
a second shot, the buck had crashed away 
into the thickest of the bush. Donnelly 
feared that his aching eves had plaved him 
false and that he had completely missed his 
only chance. Soon, however, the bull he 
had fired at stumbled, fell on its knees, gave 
a coughing grunt, and rolled over dead, shot 
through the heart. z 

Camp was ten miles away, and it was now 
too late to reach it and send the boys out 
for the meat. Donnelly therefore cleaned 
the carcass and covered it thickly with 
branches to hide it from the keen-eyed 
aasvogels who, totally invisible now, would 
appear in masses from the cloudless sky in 
a miraculously short time if meat or offal 
were left exposed. Taking with him the 
liver, heart, and kidneys—enough to make 
a dinner and breakfast such as he had not 
had for many a day—he trudged off back to 
his camp. 

Sending out his boys before daylight next 
morning, he soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing his “ kill” brought in, unharmed by 
hyena, jackal, or other prowling denizen of 
the veld. Putting as much meat as would 
keep good in the intense heat into a safe 
place, he set the boys to work cutting the 
rest into thin strips and hanging them on the 
trees to dry in the sun, and so had an ample 
supply of the biltong so loved by South 
Africans, white or black. He was thus 
assured against early starvation, at any 
rate, while the boys fed sumptuously on the 
otfal, 

Donnelly had already pegged off his 
claims and satisfied himself by crushing and 
panning as to the value of his “find.” 
Knowing that this evidence would not be 
sufficient to attract the capitalists he hoped 
to interest, he had about a ton of samples 
taken at random along the reef he had 
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stripped, and these he had intended to take 
out on his >x-wagon to Paulsdorp for assay. 
He was desperately anxious to get out and 
register his claims "before the fever time set 
in, and before any of the Low Veld “ stiffs ” 
or scallywags should get wind of his dis- 
covery. Until his claims were registered he 
would not feel safe and would have no title. 
Claims of his had been “ jumped ’’ before, 
and he had never been able to fight a case 
in the Transvaal Courts. Now, if these 
were ‘‘ jumped,” he knew it would be the 
end of him. He had already had one bad 
dose of blackwater fever at this camp, and 
privation and hardship had told heavily 
on a man no longer young. He felt he could 
not survive another dose of fever or another 
crushing disappointment, and he would have 
no rest and no security till he could get to 
the Mining Commissioner at Paulsdorp, 
register with him, and obtain his certificate. 

He had deliberately gone far afield, far 
beyond the ken of any white man, in the 
hope of making a “ strike ’’ where nobody 
had ever prospected before. The nearest 
white man was a good five days’ journey 
away to the south—the new storekeeper at 
Austerlitz, a so-called “station” on the 
Lomati Railway, along which a train passed, 
with luck, once a week to and from Pauls- 
dorp, a further hundred and fifty miles 
distant. Between his camp and the railway 
was the great trackless bushveld unin- 
habited by even a single Kaffir, and waterless 
except for a few holes known only to the 
wild animals, who roamed unmolested by 
any human hunter, and to his own boy 
Cement, from whom nothing on the veld 
seemed hidden. Hunters there were indeed, 
but they were the lion, the leopard, and— 
most ruthless and destructive of all—the 
packs of wild dogs that never give up their 
prey once they get on its track. 

Donnelly had for nearly a year past seen 
no human being but his own boys—never a 
white face—and had become quite used to 
the solitude. He had been a prospector in 
the early days of the Murchison Goldfields, 
and when these failed, his faith in the great 
unknown country to the north had drawn 
him farther and farther afield. He had spent 
every penny he possessed on his outfit fora 
year’s prospecting. After almost incredible 
disappointments and privations he had at 
last, he was sure, made a rich ‘‘ strike.” 
Now, when he had come to the end of his 
resources, Dame Fortune's face had again 
been turned from him. He owed his boys 
three months’ wages, and although they had, 
at Cement's instigation, held loyally by 
him, he could not éxpect them to do it much 
longer. His tough little Kaffir oxen, on 
which he had relied to take himself and his 
samples to Paulsdorp, or at least to the 
railway, had all died owing to the prolonged 
drought. If he could get out himself even, 
he could not take his samples. And if he 
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reached Austerlitz, it was ten to one that 
some white hanger-on would get wind of 
his discovery and find some means of 
stealing it. . 

He could, of course, tell someone of his 
discovery and get him to provide the neces- 
sary transport on the promisé of going 
shares. But poor Donnelly had done this 
kind of thing before, and it had ended in 
the other party taking everything. He was 
afraid to leave his claims till he could go 
straight to Paulsdorp to register, in case 


“Out stepped two dirty, disheveiled- 
looking men.” 


some unexpected white man should come 
along in his absence, “jump ’’ his claims, 
and get to town before him and register 
them in the thief’s own name. Donnelly's 
experience of the Law Courts was such 
as to leave him no hope that he could 
ever regain the claims. He knew of no 
white man within a hundred miles, but he 
had heard of the ubiquitous Ford car, in 
other parts of the bushveld going easily 
where even donkeys had hardly been able 
to travel, and doing fifty to a hundred miles 
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a day through almost impossible country. 
If he went out to Austerlitz he might rouse 
suspicion, and he knew very little about 
the storekeeper there. He did know, how- 
ever, that he had a car, and if he suspected 
anything he might easily come back on 
Donnelly’s tracks to his camp, when he 
would not fail to find the path to the reef 
that Donnelly had exposed and pegged off. 
With his Ford he could easily do the journey 
in a day, where Donnelly would take five, 
and the want of water on the track would 
not trouble the car. He could easily re-peg 
all the claims and then drive straight off to 
Paulsdorp and get them registered before 
their rightful owner was halfway there. 
Donnelly sat long that night by his camp 
fire, sadly turning over every possibility 
in his mind. What cou/d he do to save his 
hard-won fortune ? He must 
do something—he would not 
giveup. But yet, while pluck 
and perseverance were all very 
well, they would not haul a 
wagon with a ton of rock 
on it for a hundred miles 
and pay the freight on his 


samples which the 

hard-hearted 

South African railways de- 

manded before they would even 

load them up. ' 
Well, there was nothing else for it; he 

must trust someone. Who was it to be? 

Finally he decided on Stout, the eccentric 

storekeeper at Deelsburg, seven miles beyond 

Austerlitz, Stout was a queer chap, gruff, 


taciturn, surly, but a good fellow at heart. 
A thorough-going optimist as far as the 
Low Country was concerned, the gradual 
desertion of all the surrounding malaria- 
stricken country had left untouched his 
serene belief in the future of Deelsburg. He 
had seen the white population of his neigh- 
bourhood dwindie from two thousand down 
to himself and his housekeeper, had seen 
its deserted houses and public build- 
ings gradually collapse and their very 
materials disappear, until there was 
nothing left but his store and hotel 
and the empty Magistrate’s Office. 

Always, however, foreseeing a 

bright future, he could not be 
persuaded to leave his beloved 

store, and had recently bought 

the entire town-site from an 

unbelieving Government. 

Swindled again and again 

by the “‘stiffs’’ who drifted 

into and out 
of the Low 
Country, and 
who sponged 
on him for food 
and drink for 
months at a 
time without 
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ever paying him a penny, he was as ready 
as ever to help the next drunken scally- 
wag who came along and spun a sufficiently 
piteous yarn. Yes, Donnelly decided, he 
would try Stout. Surely, if he treated the 
“ stiffs ’’ so well, he would not be any less 
decent to an old prospector who, owed no 


man anything. Anyhow, he would try. 


Next morning he sent off Cement, his 
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trusty Shangaan, with two other good boys, 
with a note to Stout asking him for the loan 
of a span of trek oxen to bring out his 
- wagon and stores. He said nothing about 
his rich ‘“‘ find’; he merely told the store- 
keeper about the loss of all his own oxen, 
and said that he was anxious to get out 
before the heavy rains set in 
travelling impossible. He added that he 
could not possibly face another fever season, 
and begged him to help him. 

Cement, travelling light and as rapidly 
as Kaffirs can when they like, and knowing 
the best ways and the waterholes, might be 
trusted to reach Deelsburg in less than three 
days. Allowing Stout a day to get in his 
oxen and fix up the usually dilapidated 
harness, and six days for the return journey, 
Donnelly reckoned that he ought to be able 
to leave his camp in less than a fortnight. 
As he had sent away his best working 
boys with Cement and had only the picca- 
nins left, he had little to do, and could only 
wait impatiently for Cement’s return. 

His boys had been gone a week when one 
evening Donnelly heard the unmistakable 
purr of a motor coming through the bush 
from the south-east. In due time a bat- 
tered car drew up in front of the rondhavel, 
and out stepped, or rather rolled, two dirty, 
drunken, dishevelled-looking men, one of 
whom Donnelly, to his dismay, recognised 
as Bamber, a notorious “‘ stiff,’ gambler, 
prospector, suspected — gold-thief, claim- 
jumper—anything, in fact, but an honest 
man. He did not know the second man, but 
it turned out that he had recently come to 
help the storekeeper at Austerlitz. He had 
been in Government employ in the Low 
Country some years before, but had spent 
most of the intervening time in Pretoria 
jail for having been mixed up in a highway 
robbery, which ended in his shooting dead 
a Katfir who was defending his master’s 
property. 

The two worthies gave out that they had 
lost their way returning to Austerlitz from 
Silumaan’s Location, admitting that they had 
been too drunk to know where they were 
going and, on making the river, had decided 
to follow its course in the hope of coming 
to some native kraal where they could get 
a Kaffir to guide them home. They pro- 
fessed the greatest surprise at finding the 
camp of a white man in what they thought 
was unknown bush, and congratulated them- 
selves on their good luck. 

Donnelly put this all down as a tissue of 
lies; he felt sure that they had learnt of 
his presence and had come for no good 
purpose. He knew that Cement would not 
give him away—he had been with him too 
long and was too devoted to his master. 
But the other boys, Kaffir-like, had probably 
gossiped and put the precious pair on the 
scent. As a matter of fact, he discovered 
later that his boys had rested at the Auster- 


and made. 
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litz water-tank to water the oxen they 
were bringing back, and the two others, 
leaving Cement, had joined the hotel boys 
at their food and, with the garrulousness of 
their kind, had told all about their baas 
and his work during the past year. After 
Cement’s departure this came to Bamber’s 
ears, and he and Tarry, the second man, 
had decided that they must have a look at 
Donnelly’s camp. Next morning, therefore, 
leaving the hotel-keeper sleeping off the 
result of the previous night's potations, the 
couple helped themselves to his old Ford 
and started off, after loading up with food 
and whisky for themselyes and water for 
the engine. Tarry, among other misapplied 
qualifications, possessed those of an ex- 
tremely competent chauffeur. They drove 
along the plain track left by the cattle, 
passed Cement about twenty miles out, and 
so got a general idea of the direction in 
which he was travelling. They had not 
known where the camp was, but knew it 
must be by some river, and they felt sure 
they would be able to make it without much 
trouble by following the stream either up 
or down till they came to it. 

Luck was with the evildoers, and they 
only spent one night on the veld. In due 
course they reached Donnelly’s. That night 
and all next day they were either drunk or 
sleeping, and Donnelly saw little of them. 
He distrusted and disliked them both, but 
he had to afford them the hospitality of 
the veld which is never refused to the 
passer-by. Moreover, they had brought 
an ample supply of food with them, which 
they insisted on sharing with their host. 
But he made up his mind to watch them 
closely and try to head them otf from his 
workings. ‘This would prove no easy 
matter, as they would know perfectly well 
that he had not been all the time in the 
bush without something definite to show. 
And there were two very plain paths cut 
from the camp, one to the nearest waterhole 
and the other to his claims, about two miles 
away. 

On the Sunday night the precious pair 
had somewhat recovered from their spree 
and, over mugs of the excellent Natal cottee 
they had brought, did their utmost to find 
out all that Donnelly had been doing. But 
the old prospector was wary, and they met 
with little success. Next day they insisted 
on looking round and, as Donnelly had 
naturally prospected a good deal ‘before 
making his lucky “ find,”” he had plenty of 
holes to show them, and began to hope they 
would) go off without discovering his 
treasure. He expected Cement back with 
the oxen on the Friday, and racked his 
brains for an excuse to get rid of his unwel- 
come guests, but found none. For a day or 
two Donnelly showed them round, and then 
they announced that they would do a little 
prospecting on their own account, up and 


down the bed of the river, just to see what 
the outcrop was like. Now, as they each 
went different ways, Donnelly was in despair. 
He could not be with them both, so he went 
with neither, remaining in camp in case they 
should try to track him to his workings. 

All things come to an end, and early on 
the Friday morning the two men departed, 
having filled up their water-tins and packed 
sufficient food into the car to take them to 
Austerlitz. | Donnelly once again breathed 
freely, and decided to stay in camp, expect- 
ing Cement and the oxen at any minute. 
The Kaffirs actually arrived about nine 
o’clock in the morning, the oxen being in 
fairly good condition. There had been some 
local showers through the country, and the 
herbage in the neighbourhood of the water- 
holes and dongas had been enough to keep 
the animals from serious want. They had 
met the car about an hour out of camp, and 
Bamber had shouted to Cement to tell the 
white baas that he must hurry up, but 
Cement did not know what he meant. 

As the oxen were so fit, and would have 
all day and night to rest, and especially 
as no pasture was to be found near camp, 

- Donnelly decided to load up the wagon at 

once, and be all ready to pull out at daylight 
next morning. Leaving the boys to do the 
work and get everything in readiness, he 
set out after dinner to have a last look round 
his claims to see that all was in order. He 
was now feeling in a state of tranquil content. 
His claims were duly pegged and labelled 
in accordance with the mining law, he was 
satisfied as to their value, and he had his 
plans and descriptions all ready for the 
Mining Commissioner. True, he had come 
to the end of his resources, but he had also 
come to the end of his labours. He had now 
the oxen to take him and his belongings 
and his samples back to civilization. Of 
samples he had enough to convince even 
the sceptical heads of the Z Finance 
Corporation in Johannesburg that he had 
something of quite exceptional value. 

The financiers might think so much of 
his property that he would get enough to 
settle at home and buy a place in the beloved 
Devon he had spent his boyhood in and had 
never forgotten, although he had never 
seen it since. He remembered vividly the 
rich red soil and the loveliest greens in all 
the world round his old home near Totnes, 
with the beautiful Dart flowing past the 
bottom of the garden. Perhaps he might 
even buy back the old home! 

Steeped in his castle-building he arrived 
at the reef where he had put in so many 
weary months, and in a moment he came 
back to earth, his dreams shattered and 
himself in the depths of despair. For there, 
in front of him, was the first peg, but it no 
longer carried the slab of wood bearing his 
name, the date, and the location. Instead 


of ‘Frank Donnelly’ was the name 
Vow. tiv.—12. 
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“ Bamber." Peg after peg he went to, and 
in every case found that Bamber’s name had 
been substituted for his. Instead of pros- 
pecting in another direction, as they pre- 
tended, the pair had come here and changed 
all his pegs! If he had discovered them, they 
would probably have shot him, and certainly 
they would have had no compunction in 
shooting his boys and so covering all traces 
of their work. The arm of Pretoria law 
was not long enough to reach this far-away 
part of the Low Country, and what had 
happened to himself and his boys would 
never be known. The lion, the hywna, and 
the jackal would leave not a trace of their 
bones, and their fate would be assumed to 
be that of many another lonely prospector 
who had fallen by the way in a very savage 
part of savage Africa. ‘ Fever and lions” 
and a word of regret—that would be all. 

And now Bamber would be at Austerlitz 
that night. He could reach Paulsdorp by 
car on the following day, register the claims 
in his own name, and that would be the end. 
No doubt he would sell out at once to some 
wealthy but shady Rand magnate, whose 
grip, once it was fixed on the property, poor 
Donnelly would never be able to loose. It 
would take Donnelly at least five days to 
reach Deelsburg and a week to get to 
Paulsdorp to the Mines Office, and long 
before then his claims would be lost beyond 
recall. 

Poor Donnelly ! Worse than useless all 
the weary months of hard, stern work, shat- 
tered the dreams of the lovely Devonshire 
home and the peaceful evening of his life ! 
This was the last straw, and the poor old 
man sank down crushed beside the work 
from which he had hoped so much. By- 
and-by he roused himself, and in a kind of 
stupor replaced all his own name-plates in 
the pegs and gathered up those of the 
ruffians who had supplanted him. Wearily 
and dejectedly he trailed back to his lonely 
camp, a broken man. All the life had gone 
out of him, and it was mechanically and with 
no idea of what he was doing that next 
morning he struck camp for the last time, 
and climbed into the wagon. He had not 
slept all night and lay exhausted while the 


little expedition slowly wended its way 
through the bush to <Austerlitz and 
Deelsburg. At length he drew up in front 


of Stout's store, more dead than alive, and 
was taken into the care of the surly but 
kind-hearted storekeeper and his voluble 
Irish housekeeper. In those good hands we 
will leave him while we turn to the claim- 
jumpers for a moment. 

The luck of the evildoer still held. Bamber 
and Tarry had arrived at Austerlitz on the 
Saturday in high glee and uproariously 
drunk. Here thev were joined by the hotel 
keeper in a lengthy carouse which did not 
end till the following Wednesday, when 
they had finished the stock of liquor. 
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Sobering up somewhat, Bamber remembered 
that if Donnelly had discovered how he 
had been duped and had started in pursuit, 
he could reach Austerlitz on the following 
day—and the claims were still unregistered ! 
Even a Ford is not infallible, and the hard 
usage the little car had sustained in its 
journey in the trackless bush had twisted 
an axle and broken a spring, and so it was 
not available for the long journey to Pauls- 
dorp. And there was not another car in 
the district. 

Fortunately for the rogues, however, the 
weekly train for Paulsdorp was due next 
morning at three o'clock, and by taking 
it they could reach their destination on 
Friday. There would be no other train for 
a week, so that Donnelly'’s goose would be 
completely cooked, as they would have 
secured their titles long before he could 
follow 

TI duly caught the train at Austerlitz 
and, in spite of delays, arrived at Paulsdorp 
on the Friday night and put up at a third- 
rate hotel. Next morning they were at the 
Mining Commissioner’s office as soon as it 
s open. The Commissioner himself was 
away on an inspection tour, but his assistant 
was in charge, so they paid their fees, regis- 
tered their claims, and in due course received 
the licences. They had complied with the 
law and, being now first in the field with 
legistration, the claims were legally theirs. 
Even if Donnelly should still appear he 
would find he had been forestalled ; they 
had the law on their side, and he would get 
no redress. ‘They had concocted a plausible 
story, to which they would stick, and they 
had as much chance to be believed as 
Donnelly. 

Hearing that Y. , an unscrupulous but 
wealthy Johannesburger, was at the Grand 
Hotel, they tackled him, and, after long 
argument and abundant drinks, sold him 
for fifty pounds an option to purchase their 
claims within six months for the sum of 
five thousand pounds. The fifty pounds 
y. paid down on the nail to clinch the 
bargain, and Bamber and Tarry at once 
proceeded to paint the pretty litde town 
as red as possible. 

Ten days after their arrival, on calling 
at the Grand to endeavour to tap Y. 
for some more money on account—their 
fifty had gone-—they were surprised to find 
Donnelly seated in the smoke-room in deep 
consultation with two men whom thev knew 
to be the managing director and chief 
engineer of the Z Finance Corporation. 
Donnelly nodded pleasantly to his late 
guests, who sat down to wait for their man. 
They only caught scraps of the conversation 
of the trio, such as ‘“ wonderful assay 
values,” “ two thousand down,” ‘a hundred 
thousand in cash and shares when the 
parent company is floated,”’ and so on. 
They gathcred that the chief engineer was 
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on his way to inspect the property with 
Donnelly so as to obtain formal confirma- 
tion of the latter's statements. 

The trio having apparently settled all 
details to their mutual satisfaction, Donnelly 
turned round to his Johannesburg friends 
and said loudly: ‘‘ You may be interested 
to know that these two gentlemen over there 
paid me a visit at my camp a week or two 
ago, and as far as I know they are the only 
white men except myself who have ever 
been in that country. Bamber.’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ I am sure you will be pleased to 
know that I made a rich strike up there, 
and that I’ve just sold out to these gentle- 
men for a hundred thousand in cash and 
shares. I only arrived a couple of days ago, 
so I reckon I’ve done good business. We 
are going down there now—first to Deels- 
burg and then on all the way by car—and 
after we get back I am going home to 
England, and there will be no more pros- 
pecting for me.” 

“IT wasn't aware that you had any claims 
up in that country,’ returned Bamber 
stiffly, ‘or that anybody else had, except 
me and Jack here. We did some prospect- 
ing when we were up and pegged out all the 
likely ground we saw.” 

“T think not,’”’ replied Donnelly. “I 
think I covered all the best ground myself.” 

‘That’s rot, old man. You showed us 
lots of places where you had been tinkering, 
but what vou don’t know about prospecting 
would fill a book. We tumbled on to the 
tight place, pegged off all that was worth 
having, and it’s ours.”’ 

“Oh!” interjected the chief engineer, 
‘that is interesting. We have just bought 
Donnelly’s claims, and we might do a deal 
with you, too. Perhaps you would let us 
have your descriptions, if you have them ; 
1’d like to see how far they are from ours. 
We had Donnelly’s sampl saved yester- 
day and are satisfied we have a good thing.” 

“We can't sell, as we have already dis- 
posed of our claims,” said Tarry, wild with 
rage at the thought of the poor bargain he 
and his associate had made. ‘ But you're 
welcome to sce the descriptions. There they 
are!’ And he threw the papers down on 
the table. 

The chief engineer examined the Cocu- 
ments tor a moment; then he looked up, 
smiling in a quizzical way.“ They are the 
same as ours!" he said. “In fact, thev are 
the descriptions of the property we have 
just bought. I think there must be scme 
mistake on your part.” 

‘No mistake at all!’’ shouted Bamber. 
“The claims are ours. That old fool Don- 
nelly is trying to swindle you. He only 
arrived here this week and we registered 
these very claims last week. You know well 
enough that if there is any dispute the title 
goes to whoever first registered. We can 
soon settle that! You come aiong to the 


“No mistake at all!” shouted Bamber. 


Mines Office, and you'll see that the old 
swindler has no more claim to the property 
than to the Premiership.” 

“ By all means let us go, 


aid the general 
manager. ‘‘ We can clear this up in five 
minutes, and I hope we shall be able to 
convince these gentlemen that they are 
wrong.”” 

Bamber and Tarry, confident in the 
knowledge that they had been first in the 


DONNELLY’S LUCK, 


“The claims are ours.” 


field and that Y would hold o: 
misgivings as to the result of the visit, and 
all five men walked along Mare Street to 
the office of the Mining Commissioner for 
the district. The Commissioner was alone 
in his office. He was an ex-naval officer, 
short, stout, and somewhat pompous 
warm-hearted Englishman and as 

as a die. 


““Commissioner,’’ said the chief engineer, 
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“you know we have taken over those 
claims away up near the Portuguese border 
I told you about last night. We believe 
everything is in order, that they were 
legally registered by Donnelly in his own 
name, and that he is the legal owner. Is 
that correct ? ” 

“‘ Quite right,” replied the Commissioner ; 
“ quite right.” 

*‘ Well, these two gentlemen here assert 
that the claims are theirs and are registered 
in their names. I suppose it is the case that, 
if there is more than one claimant, the title 
goes to the one who first gets registration. 
Is that so?” 

“‘ Perfectly right—perfectly right.” 

“Yes,” broke in Bamber, “ it is perfectly 
right, and we are the owners. We registered 
last week—on the sixteenth of the month— 
while Donnelly only got to Paulsdorp a 
couple of days ago. So there is no getting 
away from it, and Donnelly may as well 
clear out.” 

“* Well, well,’’ said the Commissioner, ‘‘ w 
can soon settle all that. You say you regis- 
tered on the sixteenth, Bamber, so that 
unless there had been previous registration 
the claims would be yours legally.” 

Touching a bell, he asked the clerk who 
answered to bring him the register of 
“DPD” Section of his enormous district. 
Turning over the pages, he opened the 
volume and pointed to an entry—the regis- 
tration of the claims by Frank Donnelly on 
the fourteenth of the month. 

“‘ But how can that be ?”’ shouted Tarry 
and Bamber in unison. 

““We registered on the sixteenth—last 
Saturday—and Donnelly has only just 
arrived,” continued Bamber. “It’s a 
swindle, and the register has been cooked ! 
I shall report you to the Minister! ’’ 

“Well,” replied the Commissioner calmly, 
““as you are to have a heavy drop, I won’t 
take any notice of that last remark. Instead, 
I'll tell you a little story. Last Thursday 
weck I happened to be at Deelsburg on 
inspection. When I was having breakfast 
at Stout’s hotel, Mrs. Worral, the house- 
keeper, came in and told me that Donnelly 
here had just arrived in a state of collapse. 
When she informed him that I was there 
he had begged me to come and sce him. 
Well, IL went, as I had known the old man 
before and liked him, and admired his pluck 
in penetrating so far north. He told me that 
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he had been working away up by the river 
a hundred miles to the north, and, after a 
lot of disappointment, had made what he 
was sure was a specially rich ‘find.’ He 
told me that two men had come to his camp 
a few days before and, in his absence, had 
changed all the pegs on his claims and 
decamped. He was sure, he said, that they 
meant to try to ‘jump’ them and would 
probably register them at this office—the 
proper one, of course, for the district. I 
believed him, and as the Mines Department 
for this district happens to be where I am 
at the moment, I took a chance and regis- 
tered his claims then and there, on Thursday 
the fourteenth, giving him his licences right 
away. I saw his samples, and as I am, of 
course, greatly interested in the progress 
of mining in my district, I sent them up 
here to be assayed, because I believed he 
had something better than I had ever seen 
before. At the same time I had a message 
sent to my friends here, the Z Finance 
Corporation, that it would be worth their 
while to pay us a visit, and I brought 
Donnelly up and introduced him. I'm 
very glad to know they have fixed things 
up well for the old man. Everything, 
therefore, is. legal and shipshape. See,’ 
he concluded, turning back a page, ‘ here 
is your entry.” 

Across the entry which had been made 
for Bamber and Tarry was written boldly 
in red ink: ‘‘ Cancelled owing to previous 
registration.” 

“When I arrived with Donnelly,” con- 
tinued the, Commissioner, ignoring the 
precious pair’s lowering glances, “I was 
greatly interested when my assistant told 
me about you, and I thought it would be 
still more interesting to just cancel your 
entry and say nothing till you tried to make 
trouble. I imagine you will not want to 
claim a refund of the fees you paid, but will 
prefer to leave them to a_ benevolent 
Government Department ? And I forgot 
to tell you that your friend Y. was in 
here half an hour ago, and left vowing that 
he would have your blood. And now ”’— 
his tone changed—"‘ get out of my office!" 

So Donnelly’s dream of his beautiful 
Devonshire home came true after all, and 
nowadays he tends his roses, prunes his 
trees, watches his bees, fishes in the Dart, 
and sometimes sails his boat down to 
Dartmouth. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


A WINDMILL DWELLING- 
HOUSE. 


ForMERLy a windmill, as its shape indicates, 
the building seen in the accompanying photo- 

ph has been converted into a very comfortable 
Bittle dwelling-house. Originally it boasted 
another storey, but this has been removed, and 
from the flat roof extensive views of the sur- 
rounding country can be obtained. One 
advantage about 
this odd little 
house is that, 
the rooms being 
circular, there 
are no corners to 
accumulate dust! 
Notice, too, the 
leaning chimney- 
stack built out- 
side. This novel 
dwelling is 
situated at Bus- 
lingthorpe, Leeds. 


A PRIMITIVE FIRE BRIGADE. 


Tue photograph below does not show a 
walking race or training spin in progress, as 
might be imagined at first glance, but the 
“irregular ’’ fire brigade of Constantinople 
turning out for a fire. Until quite recently this 
was the only fire-fighting organization in the 
city. Fires were—and are—frequent, owing to 
the number of wooden houses. When the alarm 
was raised these men would gather with their 
ridiculous hand-pump (seen in the centre of the 
photo) on their shoulders. Dressed as if they 
were going in for a race, they would rush through 
the streets, with one of their number brandish- 
ing the nozzle of the hose, clearing the road in 
front of them. 

Arriving at the scene of action they set down 
their engine, sought out the owner of the burning 
house, and informed him that they would do 
nothing till he agreed to pay them an exorbitant 
sum of money. There would follow half an 
hour's Eastern bargaining, and when at length 
they had come to some agreement with the 
unfortunate owner, a few of the “ firemen” 
would start pumping frantically, whilst the 
rest would help to remove things of value from 
the house! The net result of the pumping was 
an ineffectual trickle of water, capable, perhaps, 
of extinguishing a candle. 

Even to-day, when the city is well equipped 
with up-to-date and efficient fire-engines, intro- 
duced by the English and French during the 
occupation, the “ irregular ’’ brigade may still 
be seen dashing through the streets, to the 
hindrance of the traffic, only to get in the way 
of the ‘‘ real” firemen when they arrive on the 
scene of the outbreak. 

Although they are worse than useless nowa- 
days in putting out fires, no doubt they still 
excel in helping to ‘remove’ things; and 
from a spectacular point of view, they form the 
chief attraction of a Constantinople fire. 


lwenty-lhree Hours 
of Horror 


la 
H. W. ELLIOT 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
DUDLEY TENNANT 


What happened to a young fireman who fell overboard from a steamer in the shark-infested 
waters of the Pacific. 


N the calm stillness of the tropical night 
the American oil-tank steamer Fred W. 
Weller, 10,627 tons, bound from San 
Pedro, California, to New York, 

ploughed her way through the dark waters 
of the Gulf of Panama. On board her was a 
fireman, Clermont Lafayette Staden, of 
Brooklyn, New York, a youth of twenty-one, 
who was destined to undergo an experience 
such as comes to few men during a long life 
of adventure. 

At four o'clock in the morning of April 22nd 
of this year he completed his watch in the 
dark hour which precedes the dawn, and 
before going to his bunk decided to visit the 
cookhouse. His account of what happened 
subsequently reads like a passage from ‘‘ The 
Ancient Mariner.” 

To get to the cookhouse Staden did not 
take the normal route along the deck, but, as 
was the usual practice amongst the vessel’ 
crew, attempted a short cut outside the rail. 
In the ordinary way he could have managed 
this a thousand times without mishap, but 
on this occasion, probably owing to the dark- 
ness, his foot stipped and he was precipitated 
into the sea. 

At his cry for help, he says, someone threw 
him a lifebuoy and cork belt, but, strangely 
enough, the vessel did not stop, or, if she did, 
only for a few minutes. The fall into the 
water, however, had dazed him, and he is not 
too clear on this point. At all events, when 
his faculties fully returned he saw the lights 
of the steamer fading away in the distance! 

Then began for the young sailor a period 
of interminable horror. None knew better 
than he that the seas in which he floated 
were infested with innumerable sharks, whose 
sinister forms he seemed to see in every ripple 


of the surface. Every deeper shadow on the 
water was a portent of their coming; every 
breath of air the whisper of their presence. 

Presently day broke, with the startling 
swiftness of the tropics, and a scorching sun 
began to climb the heavens. Staden had 
donned the belt and made himself secure 
inside the buoy, and he floated easily, a 
powerful current carrying him towards the 
distant coast. By noon, his head already 
swimming from the sun's pitiless rays, he 
could see the surf breaking in a sandy bay, 
and with all his strength he struck out for the 
land, which now appeared miraculously near. 
Foot by foot he drew closer and yet closer. 
A little longer, and he believed he would feel 
the sand beneath his feet. 

And then, slowly, sickeningly, hope began 
to give way to numb despair. His progress 
slackened. He felt the malign swirl of the 
current as it changed its course and began to 
press him backwards once more towards the 
open sea. With a wild flurry of beating arms 
he fought it desperately, fiercely, striking for 
dear Jife to reach the shore. For a little while 
he actua'ly gained again, edging in towards 
those white-capped breakers which spelt the 
end of his ordeal, but finally the sea prevailed. 
Inch by inch the current drove him back 
until, with a suddenness which betokened his 
defeat, he ceased his efforts, and the tri- 
umphant sea-stream whirled him ever farther 
from the goal he had so nearly won. 

And now began the weirdest and most 
terrible portion of this strange adventure. 
Drifting aimlessly, helplessly, ever farther 
from the land, restrained only by the life- 
buoy and his cork belt from sinking to his 
death, the imagined terrors of the night took 
concrete shape beneath the blazing noonday 
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“ Sea-birds hovered above him with raucous, mocking cries.” 


sun. What Staden had feared and expected 
all along came to pass. Cutting through the 
water towards him he saw the sinister dorsal 
fin of a shark, which—presently joined by 


another—moved round him in ever-lessening 

circles which he felt must end in a last grim 

rush and the tearing to pieces of his body. 
Once, twice, three times the sharks swam 
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round him, kept at bay, apparently, by his 
frantic splashing and the hoarse shouts from 
his sun-parched throat. Then, providentially, 
they left him, preferring, perhaps, more 
accustomed prey. Their place was taken by 
great, loathsome jelly-fish, which stung him 
almost beyond endurance when he came in 
contact with their clammy bodies. Horrible 
sea-snakes coiled their slimy lengths around 
his shrinking limbs, and sea-birds hovered 
above him with raucous, mocking cries. 
One, more daring than the rest, actually swept 
down and perched on the life-buoy to which 
he clung, gazing at him with bright, cruel- 
looking eyes which seemed to be studying 
how long it would be before this castaway 
was carrion of the sea. With a feeble hand 
Staden tried to grasp it, but it rose with an 
indignant squawk and flapped away. - 

Slowly the afternoon hours rolled on, and— 
half-unconscious now—the sailor was carried 
whither the waters willed, the receding coast 
a blur to his glare-tormented vision. Then 
for the second time hope, fantastic, unbe- 
lievabte, thrilled his being. Two miles away 
a sail showed on the glassy waste of sea; a 
sail that he half feared was a mirage, but 
which remained to prove itself undeniably 
real. Again and again he waved and shouted, 
but the ship, unseeing and unheeding, went 
blithely on its way to disappear into the 
horizon’s haze. 

Then indeed it seemed to Staden that the 
end was very near. Nothing, surely, remained 
but death from starvation or the raging thirst 
which now consumed him, unless the sharks 
returned with renewed courage. Night drew 
on, and, with the relief it brought from the 
sun's torturing rays, the man’s indomitable 
spirit reasserted itself. He determined, fate 
being willing, to hold on until another day. 

50, with the wonderful Pacific stars over- 
head, began the last phase of an ordeal which 
seemed without an end. Staden drifted on 
through the velvet darkness as he had drifted 
through the hectic hours of the day. Shining 


over the water towards him was the bright 
beam from the lighthouse at Cape Mala, but 
it was a mockery rather than an encourage- 
ment, for its diminishing strength showed 
him that his seaward course continued. 
Time was for him now but a meaningiess 
through 


term, an unpunctuated eternity 
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which he drifted in a maze of pain and dis- 
comfort. At about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, however, he became aware that other 
lights were disputing the sovereignty of the 
lighthouse beam—tights which moved swiftly 
towards him until he made out the towering 
loom of a great ship. On it came, until it 
seemed that it must actually run him down. 
As to this he cared little, fearing only that it 
would pass him by and leave him as the sailing 
vessel had done. With the last remnants of 
his voice he shouted and shouted again. Like 
a flash the steamer passed him, a bare half- 
dozen yards away, leaving him tossing in its 
wake, distraught with the idea that once 
again he had been unheard, left to a doom 
which every moment brought death inevit- 
ably nearer. Then, coincident with the 
almost final extinguishment of his hopes, he 
saw the vessel turn, sweep past once more, 
and finally come to rest. A little later he 
heard the sound of oars in rowlocks. 

The steamer was the Dorset, bound for 
New Zealand, with over three hundred pas- 
sengers from Liverpool. She had left Panama 
on the preceding day, and was a hundred and 
twenty miles from port, and thirty from the 
nearest point on the coast, when simul- 
taneously the look-out man and the officer 
on the watch heard a shout away to starboard. 
The second officer, Mr. H. Neagle, imme- 
diately gave the order to stop the engines, 
and a signal flare lifebuoy was thrown over- 
board to mark the spot. The port accident- 
boat was then lowered, and by the fight ot 
the tossing flare Staden was located and 
picked up in the last stages of exhaustion, 
after being twenty-three hours in those shark- 
infested waters. 

Naturally, his rescue caused the greatest 
excitement on board, and the officers of the 
Dorset stated that in view of the myriads of 
sharks for which the Gulf of Panama. is 
notorious, the chances of anyone surviving 
Staden’s experience might be stated as a 
thousand to one. He was brought on in the 
Dorset to Auckland, and a wireless message 
dispatched to the young man’s father 
acquainting him of his.son’s safety. Staden 
himself, on arrival, was taken charge of by 
the American Consul. 

Thus ended one of the most miraculous 
escapes from the sea ever recorded. 
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“Thou Shalt Not Kill” 


is the most gruesome commandment handed 
down to mankind. A man may lie, steal or 
break any other law and the public will 
eventually forgive and forget. But let him 
commit murder and the cry of everybody is 
to give him the full penalty—Death. And 
what is the common excuse of the murderer? 
Q NITY! Sure, he’s crazy. Any man 
must be crazy to commit murder. 

But how about the fellow who slowly but 
surely kills his own body by neglect? He's 
the-craziest one of all. 

Stop! Think this over! What are you 
doing with your own body? Surely you 
don't want to be put in this class. But if 
you are not doing everything possible to 
prolong your life and keep your body just 
as clean and healthy as your Maker in- 
tended, you are inviting death. You are 
slowly but surely killing yourself. 


A New Life 


Have you ever enjoyed the pleasures of 
perfect health? Have you ever felt the 
thrills which accompany a strong, robust 
body? If not, you have nature’s biggest gift 
awaiting you. That is what I have to offer 
you. I don’t promise to feed this to you in 
pill form. No, you have to work for it. You 
can’t get anything in this life without effort. 
Don’t let anyone fool you by telling you dif- 
ferent. I’m going to make you work, but, 
oh, boy! how you'll like it! After a few 
days you will feel the old pep shooting 
through your veins and you will crave your 
exercise like a kid wants his bread and 
sugar. 


Today Is Your Day 


This is your birthday. Today you start a 
new life. I’m going to make a real live, 


“rip-snortin’,” go-getter out of you. I’m aa ~~ 
going to expand that chest so it will give Earle E. Liederman 
your tungs a treat with life-giving oxygen. The Muscle Builder 


This will put real vim into your blood and shoot it throughout your entire system. I’m going to broaden your 
shoulders and strengthen your back. I’m going to put a ripple of muscle up and down your body that will make 
a big, powerful he-man out of you. You will have the arms and legs of a modern Hercules. I'll clear your brain 
and pep up your entire system. You will be just bubbling over with vitality. You will stretch out your powerful 
body and shout for bigger and greater things to accomplish. Nothing will be too difficult for you to tackle. 

Sounds good, doesn’t it? You can bet your Sunday hat it’s good. It’s wonderful. And it’s no idle prattle 
either. I’m not promising these things. T guarantee them. Do you doubt me? Make me prove it. Come on. 
Atta boy. Let’s go. 

Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It Is Free 

A adil aeenk a oe eS ee 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN, 

| Dept. 4201, 305 Broadway, New York City | 


De —I enc with 10 cents, for which you 

me, wi obligation of my part what- 

ever, a copy of your | book, “Muscular Development.” 
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turn this page. 
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“JOE THREW THE WHOLE OF HIS HUGE STRENGTH INTO ONE 
GIGANTIC EFFORT.” 


(SEE PAGE 186.) 
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A very exciting story 
from Brazil. “Montana 
Joe” had powerful and 


enemies, 
and- he would un- 
tedly have lost his 


- with the operations of certain 
financiers in New York, it may just 
as well start from where I tound 

foe on the floor of the local “clink” in 
res Lagoas, Brazil. 

They had pegged him out by his arms and 
legs; and a couple of monkey-faced little 
policemen sat watching him as though he 
were a wounded tiger. 

“ How’s this, Joe?” I asked. 

Joe being just what he was—a_ great 
big Montana cowboy and no orator—looked 
up at.me in a scornful sort of way and shook 
his head. 

Bit by bit I got out of him what had 
happened. But first I must return for a 
few moments to that board-meeting of the 
Universal Cattle Company in New York. 

At their general meeting, the directors of 
the Universal Cattle Company announced 
the purchase of a new strip of territory in 
Brazil at a ridiculously low figure, inclusive 
of stock. 

Said the directors: ‘‘We confidently 
anticipate that the property will double in 
value during the next two years.” 

““H—!” said Quintin Mallock, the 
Company's branch manager at Sao Paulo, 
when he heard what had been done. It 
might sound good on paper, buying five 
hundred square miles of land and twenty 
thousand head of cattle for a song, but all 
he wished was that the directors of the 
Universal Cattle Company could come down 
to Brazil and take charge of that property 
themselves. 
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Talk of Darkest Africa! Why, chicken- 
farming among the pigmies would be easy 
compared to raising cattle in those out- 
landish parts. 

However, the property had been bought, 
and that was all there was to it. Next thing 
was to find a man to send down there. 
Quintin Matlock took a fresh hold of his cigar. 
Gee whiz! this was not going to be so easy ! 
No use sending any of your fancy men to 
Matto Grosso. A fellow might know a whole 
heap about cattle, but it wouldn’t help him 
when he got down there. A refined sort of 
man, with all the latest stock-raising ideas at 
his fingers’ ends, simply would not be able to 
stick: the life. Quintin did not want an 
expert on fattening pedigree stock ; what he 
wanted was a fellow who could take a herd 
of half-tamed zebus, drive ‘em through 
rivers in flood, Indian tribes and wild 
Beasts: and get ’em to the canning factory 
alive. 

Mallock pulled on his coat, lit a fresh 
cigar, and went out. The “ Rotisserie 
Sportsman ”’ in Sao Paulo was the cattle- 
men’s rendezvous ; he would drop around 
there. Maybe Dave Birr or Jim Somerville, 
or one of the old-timers, who had carried 
their lives in their hands from one end of 
Brazil to the other, would be in there and 
know of a likely man. 

Neither Dave Birr nor Jim Somerville 
was at the Rotisserie ; in fact, the bar was 
empty save for the figure stretched motion- 
less across the corner table. 

Mallock regarded the whale-like back of 
Montana Joe. 
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“When did he fetch up?” he asked the 
barman. 

“ Saturday; reckon he’s through with 
that Dutch concern he was working for. 
He ain't said nothing, but the other evening 
he came around behind the bar, took a bottle 
of Hollands off my shelf, chucked it through 
the window, and said if he found any more 
of their filthy liquor in the place he'd shoot 
the place up. He would have, too, old 
Joe would; there ain’t many o’ his sort 
left.” The barman, a big chap himself, 
looked affectionately at the Montana cowboy. 

Mallock walked over to Joe's corner and 
gave him a smack on the back. The figure 
scarcely stirred. Mallock thumped him 
again. - 

“ Joe! Hey! Wake up!” 

Joe stretched first one long arm and then 
another. Slowly he raised his head and 
looked up at Mallock with unseeing eyes. 

“You big stiff!’ growled Mallock. 
“‘ Where have you been all this time ? ” 

Slowly a look of intelligence dawned on the 
weather-beaten face. Then Joe's eyes 
brightened. He stretched out a huge paw 
and took Mallock’s hand in a mighty clasp. 

‘Why, Quin!’ he cried, joyfully. 

The barman brought fresh drinks. 

For an hour the men talked, Mallock 
doing most of the talking; Joe listening 
solemnly and from time to time nodding 
his head. 

Mallock explained at length some of the 
difficulties anticipated in taking over the 
new estate; in particular he laid emphasis 
on the hostility to be expected from a neigh- 
bouring Brazilian cattle owner. 

‘‘And who is this Gato Preto guy?” 
Joe asked slowly, after listening to a long 
account of the latter’s misdeeds. 

Mallock fidgeted his chair impatiently. 
It certainly took a sledge hammer to drive 
anything into old Joe's head. 

“Gato Preto is not his real name; it's 
the name of his mark ; means ‘ Black Cat’; 
vou know that, Joe. The old-fashioned 
Brazilian families have their marks, just 
as English familics have crests. He is one 
of the real old feudal landlords of the interior, 
His family came in to Matto Grosso donkey's 
years ago, right round the other way from 
Monte Video up the Parana and Paraguay 
rivers. They just found what land they 
wanted and took it; there was no one to 
stop ’em. Gato Preto is like a sort of king 
down there now. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment can't touch him; they'd have to send 
an army before he'd part with any taxes. 
The parcel of land we've got is sure to 
make him sore. He had the last fellow that 
went down there killed—a young Englishman. 
He's a fine old chap, is Gato Preto, but he 
can’t figure that anyone has a right to 
anything around those parts but himsclf.” 

“ Huh!" grunted Montana Joe. 

« Now this land we have bought,” Mallock 
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continued, ‘‘is absolutely cut and dried 
ours; we have got the title deeds, we have 
got the sanction of the State, we have got 
everything. Moreover, we have got twenty 
thousand head of cattle with it. However, 
old Gato Preto won't view things our way. 
But he must do so sooner or Jater, and the 
best way to teach him is to get along down 
there, cut out a thousand head of cattle— 
they are all ours, mind—and drive 'em to 
the canning factory.” 

“Sure!” Montana Joe agreed. 

“It's a long job; forty-five days from 
the ranch to Barretos, but the worst bit is 
over when you are across the Parana.”’ 

“All right, Quin; I'll jest fix up what I 
owe around this outfit, and be ready to 
start.” 


Three weeks later Montana Joe got down 
to the Vaqueria. He had crossed the Alta 
Parana, travelled over the rickety, narrow- 
gauge line through Tres Lagoas, collected 
his comitiva (cowboys) in Campo Grande, 
replenished his ammunition belt, and taken 
possession. 

That first evening Joe walked around the 
ranch-house, taking stock of things, and 
cursing the carapatos, Berme flies, Larbeiros 
and other poisonous insects, large and small. 
Not that the most venomous could get much 
change out of Joe's leather skin; but they 
tried to, which annoyed him. 

The ranch-house was an old building. in 
sad need of repair. On the far side of some 
rickety railings flowed a stream which gave 
the house its water. At the back, where 
some attempt had evidently been made to 
start a vegetable garden, a wooden cross 
was planted. This marked the grave of the 
young Englishman killed by ‘‘ Gato Preto.” 

“Huh!” grunted Joe, thoughtfully 
regarding the resting place of his predecessor. 

He walked on, stopped suddenly, and 
looked intently at the stream. 

“ By shakes! That certainly is some 
snake!’’ he said, regarding a huge reptile 
lying half in the water, half on the bank. 

He went back to the house and fetched 
his gun. Taking leisurely aim, he shot the 
snake through the head, waited till the 
writhings of its mighty body had ceased, 
and then approached it. 

His capataz (headman), attracted by the 
firing, came running over from the men’s 
quarters, looked at the dead snake, and 
ejaculated— 

“ Succuru !”” 

“Succuru, is it?’ said Joe, who had 
heard of the great water-snakes of South 
America, larger than the biggest python. 

“Si, Senor... . Succuru chico (little 
one).”" 

“Oh, so that’s what you call a little one,” 
remarked Joe, regarding the snake, which 
must have measured fully fifteen feet. 
“Wonder whar he’s left his mother!” 
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“So that’s what you 
call a little one,’ re- 
marked Joe.” 


Next day, with his capataz and a couple of 
men, Joe rode out to take a preliminary 
survey. Mallock had told him the range 
was estimated to carry twenty thousand 
head, but as a good part was virgin wood- 
land, and such fences as existed were of the 
flimsiest type, the estimate was purely 
tentative. Anyway, all Joe had to do was 
to collect a thousand beasts, which he should 
surely be able to accomplish in an area of 
five hundred square miles. 

The capataz Joe had chosen came from 
Correntino, a district which Joe well knew 
furnished some of the finest cattle-men in 
the world. The fellow was as dark as a 
roast coffee-berry, with a knife-slash down 
his cheek, and eyes that were shifty, yet 
alert like a cat's. Joe guessed he had only 
come into Matto Grosso, where the pay was 
worse than Argentina, because he had killed 
aman. However, being a Correntino, he 
would have no love for the Brazilians, and 
any further shootings on his part would be 
on the right side, 

They rode for some distance through 
partially-cleared woodland, and finally came 
to an open space. Joe noted contentedly 
that this was a natural cattle country, 
though the grass was not of the best 
fattening quality. 

Suddenly the capataz pointed. 

Following the gesture, Joe saw some two 
hundred white forms moving at a slow trot 
against the slope of an opposite hill. 
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Presently the cattle broke from a trot and 
charged at full gallop into the forest. 

“What's getting them?” asked Joe. 

The capataz held his hand up to show the 
direction of the wind. 

“Gee, man! those cattle are two mile 
from here; do you mean they get our wind 
and gallop when we are this far off?’ 

The capataz nodded. 

“ Looks like it'll take us a while to catch 
a thousand of 'em,"’ said Joe. 

It did take a while. To be accurate, it 
took twenty days to round up one paddock 
of seven square leagues, and the total yield 
then was only fifty head. 

It was a_back-breaking job. Every 
morning at dawn the comitiva set out to 
work the paddock. ‘‘ Paddock,’ indeed, 
hardly describes the ground over which they 
had to work. One side alone of the area in 
which the cattle were enclosed measured 
five miles. The ground was partly forest 
and partly pasture. In places the under- 
growth was far too thick for any horse 
carrying a man to penetrate. Yet some- 
where in this wild region roamed the cattle 
that Joe had come to get. 

Only one form of procedure was possible. 
This was to catch the cattle at watering 
time, when they were away from the thick 
woodlands. The comitiva would ride in 
single file, in echelon, along the river bank, 
the capaiaz leading, Joe bringing up the 
rear. As soon as the capataz saw two or 
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three head of cattle drinking or coming 
back from water, he would give the signal, 
and the comitiva, setting their horses to a 
canter, would drive the animals in front of 
them, the echelon formation keeping ‘hem 
from breaking back into the woods. 

The heat of the day always fell on the 
rear man, who, being the last of the string, 
had to ride at full gallop all the time in order 
to keep up. This task Montana Joe took 
upon himself, his giant strength enabling 
him to stand a day’s work that would have 
killed two ordinary men. 

Joe was not a tidy-looking sight upon a 
horse. He wore trousers tucked into a pair 
of gaiters, a shirt, and braces. A belt would 
have been more practical, but Joe had always 
ridden in shirt sleeves and braces. 

Falls were frequent, the comitiva averaging 
two or three each a day. When a zebu 
was trving to break back to the woods, from 
which he could never be dislodged, it was 
the duty of the man nearest him to ride him 
otf again towards the river. Their pace had 
to be his; and what with armadillo holes, 
stumps of trees, and overhanging branches, 
it was miraculous that every man in the 
party did not sooner or later break his neck. 

Joe, in his slow, methodical way, watched 
his men carefully. Even the stoutest- 
hearted cowboy can’t gallop through woods, 
taking crashing falls, day after day in- 
definitely. As soon as he noticed one of his 
men riding with the least hint less of his 
usual dash, Joe would pull him out and send 
him back to the ranch to repair harness or 
some less strenuous job. However, the 
comitiva retained its morale surprisingly, 
and the work continued till, as has been said, 
fifty animals had been collected. : 

Then Joe took a day off to review matters. 
He was no mathematician, and paper and 
pencil were little use to him: indeed, 
he could barely read or write. However, he 
found somewhere a stump of pencil and 
piece of paper, scrawled a large “5 "' anda 
“0,” looked at these figures profoundly, and 
shook his head. 

Roping cattle one by one, and pulling them 
out of the “ matto "was no good. Gettinga 
thousand this way he'd have the first lot 
dying before he had got the last lot in. He 
sent down for the capataz. The capataz 
thought the same way as Joe did. 

“Well #"’ said Joe. 

‘ There are some tamer cattle on the other 
side,” said the ca pataz 

Joe nodded, though this was news to him, 
and waited for the man to continue. 

“We could catch a thousand there, I 
think, quite easily ; there is little woodland, 
and the enclosures are small.” 

“ Best git along thar, then,” said Joe. 

The capataz hesitated. 

*’ They're ourn ?” 

The capataz said they were. 

Joe saw that something was bothering 
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his assistant, and further questioning 
discovered the cause. Apparently these 
tamer cattle lay on the side adjoining Gato 
Preto's land. Gato Preto had regarded the 
branding with disfavour. In fact, the man 
who had branded them was the young 
Englishman who had been Joe's predecessor, 
and who had eventually been killed. 

Joe listened to the story, from time to 
time nodding his head. In his unsentimental, 
unimaginative mind rose a picture curiously 
vivid—a little wooden cross in the garden 
at the back of the ranch-house. Presently 
he spoke. 

‘We'll git along down and fetch them 
steers to-morrow,’’ he said. 

The capataz passed on the intelligence to 
the comitiva; then he got some cow-fat 
and began cleaning his revolver. 

Next morning the party rode west. If 
the directors of the Universal Cattle 
Company in New York could have seen 
their Matto Grosso representative at the 
head of his men that day they might have 
had cause to think that cattle-ranching was 
not quite the simple business made out in 
annual reports. 

Joe, himself, regarded his outfit with 
satisfaction. They were as tough a looking 
lot of lads as he had ever led out for a 
morning's work. With their coloured hand- 
kerchiefs knotted round their throats, 
slouch hats pulled over sharp, dark eyes, 
tiradors (leather lasso aprons) taut round 
their thighs, sheathed knives thrust through 
their belts, and gleaming revolver-barrels at 
their hips, they looked a match for any 
twenty of Gato Preto’s men. 

In point of fact, Joe had hitherto given 
Gato Preto very little thought. Though he 
had been in the district three weeks not a 
word of inquiry concerning his powerful 
neighbour had passed his lips. 

After riding easily for three leagues, the 
party came to their destination, a rolling 
plain in the middle of the forest. 
here and there over the plain showed the 
white forms of cattle. Joe gave an order 
for his men to spread out and move forward, 
driving the beasts in tront of them. 

As they advanced Joe gave repeated 
grunts of satisfaction. These cattle looked 
very different from those lean, wild brutes he 
had spent fruitless days roping and dragging 
by their horns one by one out of the ‘‘matt.” 
The cattle here were fat, and from their 
tameness evidently used to being handled. 
It should be an easy matter to get the 
required number together. 

The men had got some four hundred 
trotting in front of them when, breasting a 
rise in the ground, Joe saw a ranch-house on 
his left. 

The capataz pointed his whip. 

“That is the home of Gato Preto.” 

oe nodded _unconcernedly. 
* Unul the Company came all these lands, 
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too, were his,” continued the headman. 
“ Now only that on the left belongs to him 
As for the cattle—well, those that are 
marked he cannot claim, but there are 
many that are unmarked which we 
cannot get, and many that are 
marked disappear. Some of these, 
Sefior, you will 
see, have Gato 
Preto’s brand 
upon them, but if 
a man looked 
closely he would 
find the Com- 
pany’s old mark 
as well.” 


Preto. he an- 
nounced. ‘ Mebbe 
we can get things 
Straight. Jist get some 
of those steers in that corral 
there and we'll see 'em better.’ 
Joe wheeled to the left and 
cantered off towards the house 
As he approached he heard 
a voice singing The words 


: of the song made little im- 
Joe ruminated. pression on him 


“ Reckon now I'm passing, I'll drop down However, he recognized the familiar 
Over there and have a chat with this Gato Paraguayan tune. 


“*TIs Gato Preto in?’ 
asked Joe.” 
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Outside the house he pulled up his horse, 
awaiting an invitation to dismount, according 
to the custom of the country. 


“ Wants to cry but cannot, 
As he had no tears to shed.” 


Meanwhile the sad, haunting little tune 
continued, and Joe listened. He was 
ignorant of the name of any composer, 
living or dead, but the low, sweet voice 
reached somewhere down into that rugged 
frame to a depth never yet touched. 

The singing stopped, and presently a girl 
came down the garden path. Eyes filled 
with a dark light, like a midnight summer 
sky, looked up at him uneasily. 

‘‘ Is Gato Preto in ? ” asked Joe. 

‘No, Senor, my father is out.” 

“Oh! You're his daughter—the Gatinka 
—eh?” 

Now, just as Gato Preto means ‘‘ Black 
Cat” so Gatinka means “ kitten.” 

This sally—the first and only impromptu 
piece of repartee Joe had ever made in his 
life—came out so unexpectedly that it left 
him spluttering. 

The girl gazed at him open-eyed; then 
an adorable smile began at the corners of 
her lips, just as a cat's mouth dimples when 
it first settles to a bowl of milk. It was the 
first term ot endearment Gato Preto’s 
daughter had ever had addressed to her. 

She was standing there smiling, looking 
up at this great, big man, when the sound of 
horses’ feet made Joe turn. 

He saw two men behind him. One was a 
most unprepossessing fellow of medium 
height, with the usual week's growth of 
beard of the interior, a flat, unpleasant- 
looking nose, and a gaping mouth, full of 
gold-filled teeth. His pig-like little eyes 
were fixed furiously on the girl, and his face 
was livid with rage. 

Joe rightly deduced that the man was 
angry at finding them laughing and talking 
together. 

The other man was older, and a more 
dignified-looking figure. A grizzled mous- 
tache swept away from his full lips. He 
held his shoulders back and his head high, 
looked Joe squarely in the face, then removed 
his hat and politely asked him to dismount. 

Standing aside to let Joe pass through the 
gate first, he gave the old Spanish Colonial 
greeting : — 

*‘ My house is your home.” 

“So you are this Gato Preto,” thought 
Joe to himself. ‘‘ Well, I like the looks of 
you better than your friend, anyway—not 
that I’d care to walk down a dark alley in 
front of either of you!” 

The three settled on the veranda, Gato 
Preto formally presenting the other man, 
whose name, it appeared, was Machado. 
The daughter had disappeared ; from the 
clink of plates, and the fragrant smell of a 
savoury rice, Joe guessed jor what reason, 
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Talk was kept to general matters, Joe 
knowing from experience that it would be 
useless to try to lead up to the subject”of his 
visit for several hours. He was not, indeed, 
quite sure if Gato Preto yet knew who he 
was. 

Presently the three men sat down to their 
meal. To Joe’s disappointment the daughter 
did not again appear. Luncheon over, they 
went back to the veranda. Now came the 
ceremony of drinking maté prepared by 
Gato Preto’s daughter and Brought out 
with her own hands. As each man drank 
she stood, with eyes downcast, waiting till 
the gourd was empty. Then she took it 
back to the kitchen, refilled it, and brought 
it out once more. 

Though none saw it, for their backs were 
turned, it was at these times she stole her 
glances at Montana Joe, and each time she 
looked at him something uncontrollable and 
involuntary hastened the beating of her 
heart. Her eves, too, would change, growing 
misty and dark—and this quite suddenly— 
for that is the way the women love in these 
parts. 

It was not until the third maté had been 
drunk that Gato Presto showed signs of 
willingness to talk business. 

Joe stated shortly the reason for his visit. 
He had come to sort out those of the 
Company’s cattle which were on the territory 
adjoining Gato Preto’s land. He suggested 
they should round up all the animals into 
the corral, where they could easily be sorted ; 
that he and Gato Preto together should do 
the parting out, and then he should take 
away the cattle that belonged to the 
Company. 

Gato Preto agreed to these suggestions 
with a blandness that did not deceive the 
cowboy. Joe knew only too well the ways 
of the Brazilian interior. Only the gravest 
provocation would make Gato Preto revile 
him to his face; but he would shoot him in 
the back without the least compunction. 
In fact, Gato Preto very probably would 
not even do the job himself, but would 
employ a third party, agreeing to pay so 
many milreis on some proof of the deed 


“being done being brought to him. 


“ Yes, they are a nice lot in the Brazilian 
interior,’ thought Joe, as he rode down to 
the corral between Gato Preto and Machado. 

Meanwhile Gato  Preto’s daughter 
remained behind, singing softly at her work. 

The melody grew more plaintive still. In 
the morning it had been of a dream-love 
she had sung. Now the dream had come 
true. Had not the great big man called 
her ‘‘ Gatinka '’—the first term of endear. 
ment she had ever heard from a man’s 
lips—and had she not seen his grey eyes 
look upon her admiringly ? 

On reaching the corral Joe and Gato 
Preto set about their work at once. The 
cattle had been collected in one corral, and 
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“A white-frocked figure came full out into the open.” 


were passed along a race in single file. 
As each beast came along, Joe and Gato 
Preto examined it and decided to whom 
it belonged. Orders were then shouted to 
Machado, who was controlling the swing 
gate at the end of the race, and he moved 
the gate to the right or the left according 
to the division to which the animal belonged. 

Work proceeded smoothly for some time, 
till three steers came along in succession. 
In each case, on examining them, Joe found 
an old Company mark obliterated by Gato 
Preto’s brand. Accordingly he cailed to 
Machado that they were to go into the right- 
hand corral. 

As the first steer came along Machado 
affected not to understand and let it pass to 
the left; the second steer he allowed to go 
to the left also; and the same would have 
happened with the third animal had not 
Joe forcibly seized the gate and turned it in 
the right direction. . 

Joe snatched the gate from Machado 
none too gently, and for an instant murder 
gleamed in the Brazilian’s eyes. But he 
knew Joe’s watchful eye was on him, and how 
quick those Americans could be to draw a 

in. 

Joe himself was angry, and showed it. 

“I'm going right now to git them steers 
back whar they belong,” he declared, 
climbing down into the corral. 

“ Sefior, I will fetch a horse,” the capataz 


offered. ‘* It is not well to go on foot among 
those zebus.”’ : 

Joe hesitated. He knew the ca pataz was 
right. However, the few that were then in 
the corral seemed quiet enough. It was 
the young zebu bulls, wild from the woods, 
that were dangerous. He turned to Machado, 

“ Jest hold that gate firm, and don’t Iet 
nothing come along while I’m down thar.” 

Machado nodded to show he understood. 

Joe climbed down and advanced into the 
corral. He had got about half-way when 
he heard a scuffle behind him. Looking 
back, he saw coming down the race a young 
zebu bull, a broken fragment of rope hanging 
from its horns, a raw, uncompleted mark 
upon. its shoulder where a branding-iron 
had been. The animal had evidently escaped 
from the vaquero's hands and‘ was half mad 
with pain and rage. 

Knowing Machado held the gate, Joe 
expected to sce the animal charge on b! ndly 
down the race and stun itself against the 
obstruction at the bottom. 

Bellowing and snorting, the bull bore 
down, — Then — Joe saw this clearly — 
Machado deliberately swung open the gate ! 

Despite his great size, Montana Joe, when 
he chose, could move just about as quickly 
as a streak of lightning. He knew he would 
have to act that way now, for that bull had 
not liked the red-hot branding-iron and 
meant to kill the first man he saw. Which 
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opportunity was conveniently provided for 
him by Machado turning him loose into the 
corral where Joe stood. 

There was no time to get a rope out. 
Indeed, even if he could have got at his rope, 
Joe knew the difficulty of lassooing an animal 
coming straight towards him. There was no 
time to make for the rails; the bull would 
only pin him against them. 

There was only one way. It was just ten 
years since Joe had performed the feat. 
He had been a youngster then, away up in 
Montana. As Joe recollected that memorable 
day, for one second his great heart wavered. 
He could see and feel it all as though it were 
yesterday. He had never thought to find 
himself in the same circumstance again. 
Next mement his muscles tautened. 

A warning cry from the capataz, an angry 
bellow, the dust of the corral rising, and 
the bull was upon him. 

Joe stood absolutely motionless, his eyes, 
hard as steel, watching those murderous 
horns. Judging his distance to a_hair’s- 
breadth, he jumped to the left, evading the 
horns by the bare fraction of an inch. The 
bull ploughed on, hoofs raking the ground 
in his effort to pull up. And now Joe’s 
turn came. He too charged—or sprang, 
rather—coming up from behind and catching 
the bull by both horns. lor a moment the 
animal stood still, astounded, and it was in 
that moment that Joe's chance lay of life 
or death. For an instant the muscles of the 
bull's neck were slack. Pressing with his 
left hand, pulling with his right, Joe threw 
the whole of his huge strength into one 
gigantic effort. The muscles of his arms 
knotted agonizingly; the sweat poured 
down his face, his legs felt leaden, but he 
Bepe his grip. 

Slowly, surcly, painfully, he twisted the 
great creature's head, bending the dripping 
nozzle in towards the shoulder till he could 
feel one horn pressed hard against the hide. 
Held thus the bull was powerless. One last 
wrench, a quick kick at the tautened hock, 
and man and beast rolled over on the ground. 

Gato Preto, Machado, the comitiva— 
every man present gaped. Never before 
had they seen a man throw a nearly full- 
grown bull with his bare hands. Then the 
capataz acted, taking his lasso and making the 
animal's legs secure. 

Montana Joe rose, dusted himself, and 
walked across to where Machado sat above 
the gate. Joe was exceedingly angry. He 
had his gun in his right hand. Covering 
Machado with the revolver, he seized his 
ankle with his left hand. 


“Come down off that, you son of a 
monkey,” he commanded. ‘‘ You ain't fit 
to have charge of a hen-roost.”” At the 


same time he gave a tug which brought 
Machado sprawling to the ground. 

Machado picked himself up, his eyes red 
with rage. He dare not draw, for he knew 
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Joe could shoot him before he could move a 
hand. 

“We shall meet again, Sejior,” he said, 
trembling with rage, ‘and when next we 
do 1 will kill you and cut off your ear.” 

“Git out of here! ’’ said Montana Joe, 
and Machado moved away with surprising 
agility. 

Gato Preto grinned. 


That evening, when Joe got in, he went 
down to the tool-shed and took a rake up to 
the house. Walking backwards he carefully 
raked a border of soil right round the building; 
then he turned in. 

in the morning he made an examination. 

“Huh!” he exclaimed, as he saw the 
footprints ; ‘“‘ that guy don’t mean to lose 
much time!” 

The day passed uneventfully. When 
evening came, having again carefully raked 
all round his house, Joe sat down to his 
solitary meal. 

He had finished, and was just about to 
light his pipe, when suddenly his hand 
travelled like lightaing to his belt. Some- 
thing white had moved in the bushes outside. 
He trained his revolver on the place and 
waited for an aiming point. 

“‘Seiior!’’ a voice called. ‘‘ Sefior! 

Joe kept his revolver up, but looked 
puzzled ; for it was the voice of a woman. 

A moment later a white-frocked figure 
came full out into the open. 

Joe dropped his gun and gave a hearty 
laugh. 

‘Why ! It's the Gatinka!’”’ he cried. 

Gato Preto’s daughter advanced. 

“To-morrow they wait for you in the 
Limeira,”” she said, in a low voice. “I 
heard my father and Machado talk. They 
have fixed the price—a thousand milreis.” 

“ Ah!" said Joe. 

“As you go through the Limeira to- 
morrow, Machado will shoot you.’’ She 
shuddered. ‘‘ And then he will cut off your 
ear and bring it to my father.” 

“What will he take my ear for?” 

“To show that he has killed you ; it is the 
custom in these parts when there is money 
to be paid.” - 

“Oh, it’s Machado gets the thousand 
milreis, is it?’ 

“ Si, Sefior. It was he who killed the 
young Englishman who was here before. 
My tather gave him five hundred mi/reis for 
doing that.” é 

“This Machado guy seems to have a rum 
sort of occupation,’ commented Joe, dryly. 

The girl shivered. ‘It is horrible, but 
it is the way in these parts where we have 
no police. Machado has killed many men 
for my father, and always for money. 
When he has killed you my father will make 
me marry him.” 

‘He ain’t killed me yet.’ 
slow, broad smile. 


Joe smiled his 
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THE “BLACK CAT’S” KITTEN. 


“The gesture cost him his life.” 
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The girl came forward and clasped one 
of his hands in both of hers. Her eyes, 
lifted to his, were dark and serious. 

“Don't go through the Limeira to- 
morrow.” 

He patted her hair. ‘All right; I'll 
watch out. Say, kid, they'll be likely to 
get mad if they find you around here!” 

She bent, pressed her lips to his hand, 
and disappeared. 

Joe stood staring into the darkness. 
Then, very’ thoughtfully, he rubbed the 
back of his hand across his mouth. 


Next morning he spoke at some length 
with the capataz. 

“Jest git the boys to ride through the 
‘matt’ (woodland) a hundred metres on 
either side of the track,’’ he concluded, 
“and tell ‘em to rope anything living they 
see.” 

Having giving his advance guard a good 
start, Joe mounted his horse and proceeded 
to ride leisurely to his appointment. 

The Limeira, where Gato Preto’s daughter 
had said Machado would be waiting for him, 
was certainly an ideal place for an ambush, 
A man could lie concealed in the thick grove 
of orange trees and shoot at his convenience. 
Had he not known his sharp-eyed comitiva 
were ahead, scouring every shrub, Joe 
would not have ridden so complacently. 

Then suddenly he rounded a bend and 
came face to face with Machado. The 
Brazilian was accompanied by two men. 
All three instantly reined in their horses. 

They had good cause. Joe had once been 
a “ two-gun man.”” Now he sat dead still, 
teins loose on his pony’s neck, a revolver 
in cither hand. 

Machado’s dark face turned a sickly green. 

“The time is not yet,’ he called. 

“Put up your hands!” growled Joe. 

Machado’s companions obeved instantly. 
Machado was just going to do the same, when 
his pony started, and instead of holding up 
his arms, he clapped his hand to his saddle- 
flap to balance himself. The gesture cost 
him his life. 

Montana Joe was no four-flusher. Ping! 
A bullet drilled a hole through Machado’'s 
forehead. The other two turned and galloped 
for their lives, met the comitiva coming back 
in full career, and were shet in their tracks. 

Joe and his men stretched the three by 
the roadside. Then Joe gave orders for 
their burial and went on his way. 

That night yoe sat down and wrote a 
letter to the Universal Cattle Company. 
He was no penman, and the letter stands as 
the only written communication he ever sent 
to head office. The missive, penned in a 
great sprawling hand, took him an hour 
to compose. 
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“To Mr. JUINTIN Mattock, 
0 Paulo. fou 

ie Dear. Boss, 

“I'd be gladif vou could git meouta here, 

as this mornin’ I killed a friend. Mebbe I 
cud come back in a week or two when things 
is quiet. 

“The cattle’s lookin’ fine but is trouble- 
some to catch. 

« Jor.” 


He had just finished his letter and was 
laboriously folding the sheet of paper, when 
the capataz came to the foot of the veranda. 
Joe looked up. 

“You've buricd ’em?’ 

“Si, Sefior.”” The cae approached 
and laid a rolled up palm-leaf on the table. 

“What's this?" Joe took up es leat, 
in which he could feel something wra: 

Slowly he unwound the leaf, an Paes 
came into his face an expression as nea. 
horror as it was possible for that ruggec 
countenance to wear, 

In the centre of his great palm lay a human 
ear! 

The capataz grinned. 
my own hand, Scfior.” 

Joe gave a mighty laugh. 

“By gee! If that don’t beat creation ! 
Well, if it's the custom in these parts, 
guess it’s not for me to say anything. 
Look-a-here, we'd best hand this to Gato 
Preto—sort 0’ consolation ’cos he didn’t 
get mine.” 

Joe slipped the ear into an empty match- 
box, and stuffed the box in his pocket. 


“T cut it off with 


It was from this point that all trace of Joe 
was lost. They got word at the head office 
that he had left the district, but weeks passed 
and he never showed up in Sao Paulo. 

I happened to have to go down to Matto 
Grosso, and Mallock asked me to keep a look 
out for him. In Tres Iagoas I heard they 
had a white man tied up in the “clink,” 
and, going round, found it was poor old Joe. 

It took Joe some time to explain. Ap- 
parently, after killing Machado he had made 
his get-away all right and had boarded a 
river boat going down to Paraguay. All 
went well till they were near Ascunsion, 
when the police boarded the steamer looking 
for revolutionaries. They searched every 
one's baggage for munitions. 

“And thar, in the bottom o’ my grip, 
they found that darned ear,”’ Joe concluded. 

Well, I got the old chap out, and things 
being quict again, he went back to his job. 
He married the ‘‘ Gatinka,”’ so he and Gato 
Preto became one family, so to speak. 
And now Joe has a “ Gatinka "’ of his own. 
“A fine boy,” he told me, “but I ain't going 
to allow him to do no ear-clippin’ ! "’ 


One of the seaplanes that are being used in Canadian forestry work at anchor 
on a lake in the woods. 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 


“WITH SEAPLANES 
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Every summer and autumn far-reaching forest fires devastate the great timberlands of 


Canada, causing much loss of life and doing untold 


damage. It is estimated that seven 


hundred thousand square miles of forest—an area twelve times larger than England and 
Wales—have already been destroyed, and the Canadians are at last waking up to the reality 
of the menace. Several of the Provinces, to say nothing of the Federal Government, are 


now experimenting in the use of seaplanes to 
interesting account of the new developments. 


fighting the fires. 


HEN bronzed and painted paddlers 
were bringing Jacques Cartier 
and Champlain up the mighty 


waterways that lead into the 
heart of Canada, that great Dominion, with 
the exception of the inland prairie, was one 
vast forestland. The leaves of maple and 
silver birch, oak and elm and hickory trees, 
were woven together in a constant, never- 
ending pattern above the rich mould of the 
forest floor, or were stretched out in fellow- 
ship until they touched the sturdier fronds 
of pine or spruce, hemlock or tamarac. 
This forest covered Canada with a mantle 


This article gives a most 


ist the ground-rangers in locating and 


of green from the shores of every river and 
lake to the crests of all but the loftiest 
mountain peaks. It teemed with furred and 
feathered life. It was the forest primeval. 

Following these first explorers came 
Civilization, Civilization marched with 
relentless tread, and wherever it passed it 
crushed out the forest, burning the path 
before it to save the untold labour of the axe. 
Hard upon the heels of Civilization followed 
the lumbermen, their eyes ever seeking out 
the best and loftiest and most accessible of 
the remaining trees. 

So, between fire and the axe and the saw 
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of the lumbermen, 
disappeared. Farms grew. 
tall chimneys. Settlements developed into 
villages, villages into towns, towns into 
large cities. A constant stream of immigra- 
tion kept pouring into the newer districts 
that were being opened up. Canadians 
continued to look with tolerance upon the 
destruction of trees by fire. The leisured 
classes from the crowded cities now sought 
the forest for recreation—and they carried 
fire with them. Trappers, prospectors, and 
other explorers went farther and_ farther 
into the forest, and fhev carried fire with 
them. The railways pushed westward and 
northward, and they, too, carried fire. Fire, 
unwatched and unguarded, is the most cruel 
and relentless enemy of the forest. 

All last summer and autumn a haze of 
smoke hung above Canada. If one had 
been able to visualize, in a single glance, 
that vast expanse of forestland and shining 
inland sea which lies between the fiords of 
Labrador and the rockbound coast of 
British Columbia, it would have been possible 
to count hundreds upon hundreds of smoke 
pillars, rising into the northern skies, 

In a windless air, the pillars sometimes 
Tose vertically, and, high above the earth, 
faded gradually into the all-pervading blue 
of space. Others slanted away from the 
vertical when the breezes blew, or were 
flattened out entirely under the lashing of a 
strong gale. Occasionally they were no 
larger than the smoke columns of yore with 
which the Indians signalled to their friends ; 
in quite a number of places they had 
developed into monstrous, rolling, choking 
volumes of smoke, which poured trom great 
patches of forest in which red flames leaped 
and crackled in a veritable fury of con- 
flagration. 

It is an old, old picture, which Canada has 
reproduced annually for considerably over 
two centuries—a picture of splendour upon 
a Gargantuan scale, perhaps, but one which 
nevertheless betokens a national loss that is 
now beyond all reckoning. Seven hundred 
thousand square miles of Canadian forestland 
have already been sacrificed upon the wilder- 
ness altar to the careless gods of Civilization 
and Progress—an area twelve times larger 
than that of both England and Wales 
combined, and which is, indeed, approxi- 
mately one-fifth that of all Europe ! 


many of the trees 
Industry reared 


THE SEAPLANE PATROL. 


Four helmeted and goggled heads were 
craned constantly over the sides of a great 
grey ‘plane which, one day last August, 
floated high above the wilderness in Northern 
Canada. The heads belonged respectively 
to the pilot, the mechanic, the observer, 
and one passenger. To the passenger, at 
least, the entrancing wonder and beauty of 
the vast landscape which seemed to giide 
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so slowly beneath was at times too much 
for him. On such occasions he would draw 
himself back to the kindly shelter of the 
windshield, and gravely study the homely 
familiarity of his camera, or become absorbed 
in tracing out the threads in the painted 
canvas which covered the deck. Once, 
indeed, he discovered that the contours of a 
ver, ordinary knothole in the floor boards 
at his teet afforded him no little reassurance. 

From the vantage point of the ‘plane, the 
world appeared to be absolutely level, for 
it was practically impossible to distinguish 
hills or valleys. The course of rivers and 
streams was marked by curling ribbons of 
dark, steely blue. The motionless white 
flecks which occasionally appeared against 
this blue were tumbling waterfalls or rapids. 
The lakes and ponds were of the same blue, 
and scemed to stand out in strong relief 
against the mottled greens of woodland areas 
or the square brownish patches of tilled land. 
Upon the blue lakes green islands floated, 
their shorelines delicately etched in white 
in a manner which brought them into curious 
prominence. Outside the white etching the 
under-water contours of the islands and 
shores were plainly discernible, until they 
disappeared, sometimes gradually, sometimes 
abruptly, into the steel-blue depths. Canoes 
and rowboats were usually unnoticeable, but 
larger craft, such as motor-boats, appeared 
like tiny black or white beetles which labori- 
ously dragged inverted V's behind them. 
Railroad tracks were fine white lines, dis- 
tinguishable by their straightness. On these, 
occasionally, a short black line was super- 
imposed, blotting out the white and moving 
with incredible slowness, headed by a faint 
plume of vapour. Wagon roads were white 
also, but these curved and wandered about 
so aimlessly, and so utterly without apparent 
reason, that they seemed to be of no more 
moment than tracks upon the green scum of 
a meadow swamp. 

The passenger gazed down upon _ these 
things with bewilderment. Never before 
had he realized the vastness of Canada. He 
became imbued with the thought that it 
would be possible to give an entire lake to 
every family in the Dominion for their own 
personal property, and a whole island to 
each child for a plaything. 

During the trip in question, fourteen 
forest fires were plainly visib’e from one 
sky-point. The ‘plane flew above at least 
thirty fires in the course of the day. Some 
of these were new ones, hardly past the 
““smudge ’’ stage. These were pin-pricked 
upon the observer's map and duly reported 
by messages dropped to the nearest fire- 
rangers, and, at the end of the flight, to the 
chief forester of the district. The other 
fires, which were old ones and previously 
reported upon, were studied afresh, and all 
points concerning their progress and develop- 
ment carefully recorded. Consequently, this 
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“The ’plane flew above at least thirty fires in the course of the day.” 
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single ’plane, during one day of flying, and 
covering as it did an area of from twelve to 
fourteen thousand square miles, performed 
a service which could hardly have been 
equalled by a score of paddling fire-rangers 
in a month’s time. 

It was the seaplane, indeed, released from 
war service, which first brought home to 
Canadians the true significance of the clouds 
of smoke which, every summer and autumn, 
cast a semblance of London fog about the 
arc lamps of city streets at night, and drew 
red veils across the sun by day. For decades 
past the foresters of Canada had waged an 
unequal fight against the forest fire—unequal 
because of the handicap of public ignorance, 
apathy, and incredulity. In consequence of 
this there was an insufficiency of Government 
support. During all this time the only 
method known to check the evil was being 
employed to the fullest possible extent—the 
use of patrolling fire-rangers. These rangers 
assiduously paddled hither and thither about 
the waterways in the more southern portions 
of the great forest land. They blazed trails 
and kept the portages open. They haunted 
like ghosts the trails of wilderness travellers, 
and, not infrequently, fought fires for days 
and nights on end with inefficient apparatus. 
Yet none realized the hopelessness of the task 
better than the foresters themselves. 

It might be incorrect to say that the first 
seaplane to make a reconnaissance of the 
Canadian wilderness left the water at twelve 
noon on the 11th of November, 1918, but 
that is close enough to the truth to illustrate 
what happened. The result of the earliest 
investigations of this character brought to 
light the parlous situation which existed in 
the Canadian hinterland. Almost coincident 
with the first glimmerings of the truth, the 
foresters commenced to experiment in using 
the seaplane, the vehicle of their exploration, 


The fire-rangers’ cabin at Lady Evelyn Lake. 
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as a means to fight the fires as well as to 
discover them. The result of the experi- 
ments which have been carried on so far 
has fully convinced Canadian foresters that 
the seaplane will solve the difficulty to a 
very great extent in the enormous wilderness 
areas in Canada which cannot possibly be 
systematically patrolled or governed in any 
other way. 

As the situation stands at the present 
time, the Maritime Provinces are developing 
the tower system (which is quite well known 
and is usually effective as regards inlying 
districts), and are considering the use of 
seaplanes as an adjunctive service. Quebec 
has decided upon the use of ‘planes for the 
protection of the north shore of the St. 

wrence River and New Quebec, and, in 
the more settled areas, is improving its tower 
system. Ontario is using both towers and 
"planes, the scope of the latter, last year, 
being confined principally to Algonquin 
Park, the Timagami Forest Reserve, the 
area east of the Mississagi Reserve, and to 
the Sault Ste. Marie District. This Province 
has recently purchased thirteen 'planes, and 
during the coming summer will patrol its 
entire wilderness area, which is of enormous 
extent. In Manitoba there are two flying 
bases on Lake Winnipeg and one near the 
Saskatchewan border. Another air-camp 
has been established at High River, Alberta, 
and a Federal station at Vancouver has 
already performed valuable service over at 
least a portion of the forests of British 
Columbia. 


AIR-CAMP LIFE. 


Life in these air-camps is different from 
all other forms of camp life—different because 
of the air harbours so close by and the 
winged boats which lie therein, Ordinary 
camps are, more 
or less, ‘‘ centra- 
lized’ by the 
limitations of 
travel on foot, or 
by sail-boat or 
pack - train. In 
the usual sort of 
camp the forest 
hems you in, or 
the cliffs, or the 
distant prairie 
ridges. nan 
aviation camp, on 
the other hand, 
the rushing winds 
of heaven and the 
vast blue vistas 
of earth always 
seem ready to 
offer to your lips 
the wine-like 
air of high alti- 
tudes. 
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One of these camps in Northern Ontario 
was situated upon a rocky, sparsely-wooded 
point which thrusts outward into the, blue 
water of Ramsay Lake, near Sudbury. All 
last summer and well on into the autumn, 
white tents gleamed among the birches, and 
there lived upon the point a little colony of 
sun-tanned men whose knowledge of the 
wilderness area in that portion of the country 
had come to be little short of phenomenal. 
The woodsman, mark you, may know the 
forest, a small portion of it, ‘‘ from the ground 
up.” He may possess all the endurance, all 
the accomplishments and all the knowledge 
of woodcraft that are essential to life therein. 
On the other hand, while some of this ability 
may be lacking in the forest aviator, the 
latter seems to acquire very quickly a most 
remarkable familiarity with a stretch of 
country which is infinitely more extensive, 
and his knowledge is “‘ from the sky down.” 

After the ’planes had droned home, at the 
end of a summer day, there would gather 
about the white, oil-cloth covered tables 
in the mess tent a most interesting group of 
men. Each one had a tale to tell of his 
experiences that day. Individually these 
stories were remarkable; collectively they 
were positively astounding. It is safe to 
say that never before in the history of Canada 
have men, foregathered in an evening camp, 
been able to recount to each other such tales 
of wilderness travel. The official type- 
written report which each observer turned in 
at the end of a flight cited large lakes or 
whole townships as indications of the route 
travelled. These points were often from 
fifty to seventy miles apart. The report 
would give no account of divergencies from 
the main route covered, nor would it reveal 
other lakes and streams, or mountains or 
valleys, or countless other townships which 
had been thoroughly scrutinized or ‘‘ air- 
combed "’ during the flight. No land party, 
travelling by canoe and woods trail, could 
possibly duplicate one of these daily perform- 
ances without weeks or even months of effort. 

For this reason, the evening conferences 
were stupendously illuminating from a 
forestry point of view. While Lee, the 
Chinese chef, was blandly preoccupied in 
clearing the tables and in washing the dishes, 
maps would be spread out and pipe-stems 
or pencils would indicate the areas patrolled 
during the day. The verbal explanations 
which accompanied these demonstrations 
usually formed the basis of the instructions 
regarding the routes to be covered during the 
following day, and the liaison officer, whose 
duty it was to direct flights from a foresty 
point of view, would lead the discussions 
with this idea in mind. 

“This fire north of Gogama has burned 
clear through to the Windigo, and it’s 
working north,” might be the comment of 
one observer. ~‘ If the wind doesn’t freshen 


these two little rivers will hold it.” Or, 
Vow. Liv.—4. 
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Lofty observation towers of this kind are 
coming into general use for the protection 
of the more accessible forest areas. 


“Hindson has had his men into Gull Lake, 
and the fire there is black out.’’ Or, ‘‘ We 
spotted a bad smudge on this point running 
out into the centre of Three Mile Lake, and 
we dropped a note to the ranger.” 

If the wind next morning was blowing 
strongly from the south, it would be a fair 
surmise that a ‘plane, some time during the 
day, would be flying north from Gogama ; 
that, as the Gull Lake fire was out, no further 
examination would be called for in that 
direction ; and, further, that some time before 
next nightfall, elf-like, helmeted and goggled 
heads would be peering downward from the 
sky upon the point which runs outward into 
Three Mile Lake. 

These talks were usually continued until 
long after the northern dusk had deepened 
into darkness and the hoot-owls had com 
menced to call eerily from one bit of wood 
to another. Within the tents there was a 
certain freedom from mosquitoes and black 
flies, but if these pests were not too bad the 
whole group might sally forth into the open 
and continue the discussion either upon the 
high rocks which overlooked the lake or 
else upon the floating dock, from which the 
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planes could be seen at anchor, half shrouded 
in the evening mist. If the liaison officer 
returned to Sudbury for an extra hour or 
two of night work, which quite frequently 
happened, several at least of the party would 
accompany him, and the conference would 
be accompanied by the ‘ swish "’ of paddles 
‘and the rippling of water as the canoes 
crossed Ramsay Lake. 

At the forestry headquarters in Sudbury, 
the walls were covered with maps of the 
areas under supervision. On some of these 
maps were fantastic patterns which, being 
interpreted, depicted the flying routes 
covered by the ‘planes for weeks past. 
Other maps were profusely spotted with 
large,red-headed pins—and every pin repre- 
sented a fire. In these offices, also, were 
kept the archives of the forestry department 
—the time-books of the fire-fighters, and 
tecords of the constantly-shifting locations 
of a!l canoes, picks and shovels, pumps and 
tents and general equipment possessed by 
the foresters for their warfare against the 
tireless enemy of the Canadian forest. Amid 
such surroundings the discussion and plan- 
ning for the morrow would still be carried 
on, and indeed this seldom ceased until the 
whole party had paddled back to camp and 
the members thereof had sought well-carned 
sleep beneath the mosquito-bar canopies 
which covered every bed. 

A wild tattoo from the Chinaman’s 
kitchen would awaken the camp at six-thirty. 
Immediately after breakfast the liaison 
officer returned to Sudbury, and from there, 
as soon as the weather reports had been 
flashed in, he would telephone final instruc- 
tions to the ‘planes. Presently there would 
be a spluttering of engines down by the bay, 
and then a furious roar from each winged 
boat as it sped madly up the lake, bound 
upon its assigned flight. 

During the day, at perhaps a dozen widely 
separated and lonely lakes in the northern 
part of the province, there would appear 
above the serrated wilderness skvline a tiny 
black speck which would grow rapidly in 
size. Almost within the time it takes to 
tell, a ‘plane would glide swiftly down, break 
water. and, with its propeller still rotating, 
foam gently to the landing-place at beach 
or dock. Petrol cylinders would be rolled 
into position, a hose would be strung out, and 
there would ensue ten or fifteen minutes of 
pumping. Then, with a swirl and a rush, 
the ‘plane would take to the air again and 
disappear down the sky. 

So it is that Father Time, the old rascal, 
has been taken by the throat in his final 
stronghold, the wilderness, and has been 
forced to vicld many of his treasured hours 
and days to the men who have conquered 
the air. 


RIDING THE SMOKE. 
The experiences of these forest aviators in 
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the wilds of northern Canada are many and 
varied. While there is none of the excite- 
ment of dodging ‘‘ woolly bears,’’ and the 
thrill of dropping high explosives upon 
enemy emplacements is lacking, there are 
nevertheless many quaint adventures which 
obtrude in the daily round. One ’plane, in 
taxi-ing around a wilderness point shortly 
after a descent for small repairs, came 
suddenly upon two Indians, fishing from a 
canoe. The stoical composure of the red 
men was immediately disrupted. They 
dropped their lines, seized their paddles, and 
tried to make for shore. In their excitement 
they forgot to pull up their anchor, and their 
feelings for a moment must have been 
similar to those of a man in a dream, who 
tries to run away from some dreadful 
apparition but finds that he is unable to 
move hand or foot. 

Three years ago an Indian lost his dog. 
Either that or the dog lost his Indian—it 
matters little which. It is curious to 
consider, upon the one hand, the terror 
which assailed the Indian fishermen, and, 
upon the other, the fact that the dog became 
a welcome and regular passenger upon every 
flight taken by one of the north-country 
‘planes. Another air-crew found a_ bear 
cub in the Laurentians, far north of the St. 
Lawrence. He also flew for a time, but 
now the children of Toronto who visit the 
Zoo in that city know him as “ Tiny Tim.” 

Several 'planes have disappeared for days 
on end, but happily, with one exception, 
they have always returned in safety. In 
this one instance a forced descent was made 
into a lake which was so small that the pilot 
had to “side slip” into it. The spot was 
far removed from habitation or any means 
of communication, and the crew had to 
travel out through the wilderness on foot. 
They suffered no hardship, however, for the 
reason that every ‘plane carries a rifle, a 
shotgun, ammunition, and a month's supply 
of ‘‘iron rations "’ for eventualities of this 
kind. 

Patrolling above actual fires probably 
offers the greatest excitement in the carrving 
on of this new type of forestry service. The 
emotion is occasioned not so much by the 
thrill of flying under such conditions, how- 
ever, as by the proximity of the quarry, 
which, to the airmen and the foresters, has 
come to be utterly hateful and obnoxious. 
These men look upon forest fires as an 
insidious evil which always holds potenti- 
alities of monstrous development, and there 
has grown up in them such a hatred of this 
evil that the fighting of it has come to be 
a passion, 

When a ’plane is on patrol, the faintest 
and most distant plume ot smoke is instantly 
headed for. There is a suppressed excite- 
ment on board, much like that occasioned 
by the first view of the enemy in wartime. 
There is a drumming of fists upon the deck 
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“Maps would be spread out and pipe-stems or pencils indicate the areas patrolled 
during the day.” 


when notes are passed forward or backward, 
or when gloved hands are thrust outward 
into the rushing air to indicate some feature 
or characteristic of salient importance. 
Finally, when the message bag, with its 
streamers of red, yellow, and blue, has been 
flung to the nearest fire-ranger, there is the 
satisfaction of knowing that the enemy will 
soon be attacked, and that, as his forces are 
so weak and his position has been so definitely 
defined, his continued existence will doubtless 
be limited to hours. 

The conditions are different, however, 
above a large fire. Here the enemy has 
mobilized, and is constantly augmenting his 
strength. The smoke of destruction rises 
high above the forests, dimming the view, 
and causing the pilot to put his ‘plane 
through all sorts of manceuvres in his search 
for rifts among the clouds of rolling vapour. 
It would seem as if the enemy had acquired 


some malevolent power of thinking—that 
he has purposely thrown out his smoke screen 
to mask his movements and frustrate his 
pursuers. The fire has become a sprawling, 
hideous Thing that seeks to hide behind 
this screen while it gluts and gorges itself 
upon the forest. Its appetite is insatiable. 
Leech-like it has fastened itself with terrible 
tenacity upon this once lovely wilderness. 
Occasionally, through the swirling smoke 
clouds, one catches the red gleam of great 
flames. Some towering, wonderful giant of the 
forest, smitten to the death, may slowly 
topple and fall, with an explosion of sparks 
that is pyrotechnical in brilliance. Then 
the vapours close again, and the ‘plane 
circles for another opening. 

Down in the fire area, men move like 
wraiths in a grey world across which great 
clouds sweep in a steady, never-ending pro- 
cession, thinning out for an instant only to 
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se again with greater intensity. The 
smoke makes vision difficult and breathing 
almost impossible. There are faint noises 
in the air—the intermittent strokes of an 
axe, the scraping of a spade against a stone, 
or the throbbing of a distant pump. The 
men work in the very path of the fire, with 
the full intensity of the heat and smoke bear- 
ing directly upon them. If the wind changes 
direction, they move to the new leeward area. 
When one great blaze has been checked, 
another one flares up in anew place. This 
is repeated interminably, ad infiniti, 

Danger? One party of six men was 
trapped last summer, at a fire in the Ottawa 
valley. They buried themselves in a muddy 
creek until the critical time had paszed. 
If there had been no creek ! 

Such are the perils and the difficulties, 
then, conironted by the men who fight fire 
in the forest. Curses are hurled upon the 
pleasant sun by day, and maledictions upon 
the moon and stars by night. Constantly, ua- 
ceasingly, the fight is waged, until at last, by 
hitter, sheer persistence or through the grace 
of heaven-sent rain, the fire is extinguished. 

The men of the air crews have already 
Icarned what is required of them, and are 
constantly discovering new methods of 
assisting those who work in the forest below. 
At the outset, the effort of the airmen and 
the flying observers is directed toward the 
discovery of fires before these latter reach 
the mature stage. Then follows the main- 
tenance of espionage upon al! the larger 
fires, assistance in the direction of forest 
activities, and the establishment of complcte 
liaison between the fire-fighters and the head- 
quarters branch from which supplies, equip- 
ment, and assistance may be obtained as 
demands. In the transportation 
e latter, both to and from the various 
points of danger, the ‘planes have reduced 
time to a minimum, and have thus been 
entirely responsible for overcoming one of 
the most serious problems confronted by 
the rangers in their efforts to drive this 
menace out of the Canadian forest. 


THE LOST FORESTS. 


An old brulé, or burnt area, is peculiarly 
fascinating to the hunter or the camper-out. 
In such a spot—a place where fire has 
“burned over” a few acres—young, green 
growth may be coming up. here are likely 
to be rabbits in the new thickets, or perhaps 
a deer which has taken a liking for a bit of 
open country. Berries may be there, in 
season, At night-time, the naked, gaunt 
branches of fire-killed trees are etched against 
the sky in a weird tracery. Altogether it is 
an eerie place, but rather likeable because of 
these attractions. 

From a ‘plane one can see countless 
patches of vivid, glaring green. that make a 
prominent pattern against the more shadowy 
hues of the forest floor, These are the 
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brulés—the forest places over which fi-es have 
burned once, or at the most twice. These 
are the scars which the fires have left, the 
distigurements which Nature is endeavour- 
ing to efface by the application of her healing 
salve. But old wounds are old wounds, and 
the best that Nature can do, for a few 
decades at least, is to replace the splendid 
pines and spruces with larches, birches, and, 
occasionally, lodgepole or jack pinc—trees 
which cannot be compared for a moment 
with those which have been destroyed. 

There are many bru/és in Canada—far 
too many of them. Furthermore, they are 
rapidly becoming more numerous. Other 
fires are sweeping by them, and over them, 
widening their acreage, joining them one 
to another, and killing the newer trees 
which Nature is trying to provide. Scattered 
all over the enormous hinterland of the 
Dominion are vast tracts of country which 
have been burned over so many times 
that they are now like great “ jack-straw "’ 
puzzles. The “ straws,’’ however, instead of 
being the gaily-coloured pieces we knew in 
childhood, are the blackened and dead 
trunks and limbs of trees. The fibrous soil 
has been burned away from the high spots, 
and great, bony shoulders of rock have been 
left exposed. One sces the grey mottling 
of these rocks best from the air, and it is a 
sad and a tragic sight. In the larger areas 
of this sort there is no game to be found. 
The very lakes that lie therein have been 
shorn of their beauty, and have become 
nothing but great pools of water which he 
in the rocky hollows and which are steadily 
dwindling in size, year by year. There are 
seldom any fish in these lakes, for the reason 
that they, like the birds and the animals, 
have died, or have been driven away by the 
absence of the food-providing trees. 

The passage of years and the encroach- 
ment of civilization have wrought incalcul- 
able damage to the stupendous forests of 
Canada ; but Progress, ever hasty and un- 
thinking, has done this to forestlands the 
whole world over. While Canadians may 
perhaps be accused, with a certain amount of 
justice, of fiddling while their country 
burned, there is at least this to be said— 
that their erstwhile id!eness is rapidly being 
replaced by praiseworthy action while there 
isyettime. There are still over four hundred 
thousand square miles of virgin timber land 
in Canada, and the attention of Canadians 
is now being concentrated upon the develop- 
ment of ways and means whereby this 
remainder of their vast national heritage 
may be safeguarded from the evil which has 
already caused such tremendous loss. 

Until the development of aircraft made 
investigation possible, imagination can con- 
ceive of no other agency through which 
Canadians could have ascertained the fright- 
ful inroads which forest fires were making 
in their northern areas. While the enormity 
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of the evil has now been exposed, and even 
at this early date a means has been found 
to check it, there still remains a huge gap 
between the discovery of the remedy and the 
actual application of it. The population of 
Canada is still small, and while taxation still 
soars as a result of post-war requirements, 
it is impossible that a forestry air service 
could be established which would cover the 
whole of the Dominion. In this respect, 


Canada’s forest problem cannot be compared 
with that of any other country in the world. 


A forest fire in pro- 
gress. Thousands of 
similar conflagrations 
destroy many million 
dollars’ worth of 
timber every year. 


Switzerland's fores- 
try service has been 
held up to Canada, 
by those who do 
not appreciate the 
situation, as a model 
which might well be 


quite reasonable to expect that a full and 
complete forestry air service will be installed 
in the very near future in the more southern 

rtions of her great forestland. The Domin- 
ion owes it to herself to see that substantial 
budgets are forthcoming from her various 
legislatures in order that such a service may 
be put into effect at once. Fifty per cent. 
of her industries, according to an analysis of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports, 
are dependent upon forest products. Further- 
more, as the entire holdings of the British 
Empire in the 
matter of " effec- 
tive forests” 
amount to seven 
hundred thousand 
square miles (the 
remaining areas 
being classed as 
unprofitable or in- 
accessible), and as 
Canada’s _propor- 
tion of this total 
amounts to over 
fifty per cent., 
England's interest 
in the Dominion 
attitude becomes 


followed; yet Swit- 
zerland is only 
three-quarters as 
large as Prince 
Edward Island. The 
German and the Norwegian systems have also 
been adduced as shining examples of what 
might be accomplished were they put into 
effect in the Dominion—and this despite the 
fact that, with a little trimming of the edges, 
both Germany and Norway could be placed 
together within the confines of the one 
Canadian Province of Ontario ! 

Canada has her own principal difficulty 
to overcome—the establishment of a com- 
bined patrol and protective system over such 
an enormous area. Her more northern 
forests will have to be left unprovided for in 
this respect for a time at least, but it is now 


A wonderful aerial photograph illustrating the extent to which forest fires 
have scarred the Canadian timberlands. 
surfaces indicate where fires have burnt down to the bare rock, on 


The grey mottling on the land 
which nothing will grow. 


at once apparent. The quick action taken 
by Canada when the opportunity to investi- 
gate actual conditions once offered itself, and 
the wide and varied series of experiments 
which she has made since that time in the 
matter of fire control are most hopeful signs. 
They augur well for the speedy development 
of a full-fledged forestry policy, and it is 
reasonable to expect that the Dominion will 
do everything that lies in her power to 
retain the remainder of her forest resources, 
which are still large enough to be considered 
one of the principal elements of her 
commercial strength. 


IG SAM and I were tired of White 

Cliffs, the great opal-mining camp 

in New South Wales. We couldn't 

help finding opal, but we knew that 

within the limits of our claim we had little 

chance of striking anything sensational, and 

the place had become too crowded for our 
liking. £ 

‘We're going into Queensland,’”’ we an- 
nounced to our neighbours one sultry night. 
“If you drive into our claim from either 
side on the forty-foot level you'll find good 
stuff.” 

Our friends expressed surprise that we 
should leave such a good claim, but we did 
not trouble to explain that the ‘“‘ move on 
feeling had caught us in its relentless grip. 
Next morning we collected our horses and 
headed north over the gleaming white 
plains. We followed no defined track, 
because we wished to prospect on our journey 
and, at the same time, give our horses a 
chance of “ feed,’ which they could not get 
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| The Author has spent many years pro- 
specting in the far interior of Australia, 
» and knows more about the opal-fields and 
! mineral-bearing regions than most men. 
In this narrative he describes how a 
meeting with a strange character sent him 
and a companion off into the wilderness 
| on a quest which ended very curiously. 


along the recognized Queensland  stock- 
routes. Before sundown we were in changed 
country, and camped that night amidst 
some blue gum trees growing around a water- 
hole, in which all sorts of reptiles and crawl- 
ing creatures were fighting for what remained 
of the thick but still precious fluid. But we 
were happy. We were prospecting again, 
and nearing Queensland, where any minute 
might mean some great discovery. We 
boiled enough water to replenish our water- 
zs, and leaving it to cool till morning, 
vent to sleep under the stars, the discordant 
shrieks of the parrots in the blue gums 
sounding like sweet music in our ears. 
Early next day we struck a dry water- 
course and followed it up or down—we did 
not know which—towards Queensland. The 
country was now covered with low mulga 
scrub, and flocks of sheep feeding on the won- 
derful life-sustaining fronds were evidence 
that we were within riding distance of some 
big squatting station. Late in the afternocn 
we saw a camp fire ahead and rode up to it. 
A man was cooking his evening meal in the 
ashes, and he promptly invited us to share 
it: ‘I've got a big scrub turkey,” he said 
—and that was enough for us! Our host 
looked the most dilapidated specimen of 
humanity I had ever seen outside of London 
or Glasgow, but, of course, clothes were not 
necessary in that latitude, and shaving was 
not an easy matter if one carried no razor. 
Knowing that we could give the man a 
square meal in return for his hospitality we 
dismounted, unpacked, hobbled our horses, 
and threw down our blankets beside him. 


His cooking efforts were first-class in results 
and, after the feast was over, we talked far 
into the night. Our friend informed us 
that his name had once been famous, but 
that he had now forgotten it and was known 
throughout the back-blocks as ‘‘ Mulga 
Tom.” We saw the significance of the 
appellation ‘‘ Mulga.”’ In the Land of the 
Never-Never a man who is not normal, 
mentally, is said to have got ‘a touch of 
the mulga ’’—that eternal shadeless scrub 
which grows far out W 

‘‘I'm just coming inside from the Cooper 
River,’ Tom told us. ‘ I nearly pegged out 
this time for want of water, though, and I 
lost a pack horse with two sacks of nodules 
in getting away from the blacks. They're 
working themsclves up for a Grand Corro- 
borree out on the Cooper.” 

We didn't understand in the least what 
he was talking about, but Sam said kindly, 
“Never mind, Tom; we'll give you a letter 
to deliver to our old mates in White Cliffs 
and they'll look after you. What are your 
nodules like ? ”’ 

“T’ve got a couple of sacks of them on 
my saddle, lying behind that quinine-tree 
over there, and every one of them is like this.”’ 
With that he produced an ironstone nodule 
from a recess in his tattered shirt and handed 
it tome. It was about the size of a plum 
and very much resembled one both in colour 
and shape. 

‘‘ That's very fine ironstone,” I com- 
mented, ‘‘ but what do you do with it ?."’ 

“T'm not called Mulga Tom for nothing,” 
said our new friend, and with the smile that 
accompanied the words his corrugated face 
lit up and became almost attractive. ‘ You 
keep that piece of ironstone for luck,’’ he 
went on. ‘ You'll find the ground covered 
with its fellows out here.’ He drew a fire- 
brand through the sand and made what is 
known as a ‘“‘ mud map.” “ That's the 
Cooper,”’ he continued, demonstrating, “ and 
where this creck joins it '—he scratched 
another line—‘t you'll find them.” 

“What is the name of the creek?” I 

asked, endeavouring to show interest. 
- “ J] don't know if it has got a name, boy, 
but after leaving Thargomindah you ride 
about ten points west of north until you 
strike the Cooper; then you just follow the 
bank until you come to the creek flowing in 
—when it does flow—from the east. It's 
just there, where I'm showing you, but 
keep clear of the water holes about this 
part, because there's a bunvip in one of 
them, and whoever sces it dies before the 
next sundown.” 

The speaker was drawing lines in the sand 
all the time to illustrate his points, and, 
without any reason other than to gratify 
him, I copied his map in my note-book. 
“You'll see a mighty big row of ant-beds 
where the creeks join,”” he went on. “I 
expect the ant armies couldn't cross the 
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water and had to build a camp to allow the 
new generation to grow wings. You'll also 
find a big wild fig-tree with ‘ E. T.’ cut out 
on it. I don’t know who cut the letters, 
but maybe it was myself- es 

I think I fell asleep under the soothing 
influence ot Mulga Tom’s voice, but when we 
parted next morning he carried a letter to 
the Doctor and the Poet—our old flanking 
claim-holders in White Cliffs—and I had his 
ironstone nodule. Three days later we ran 
up against the Queensland boundary fence. 
This is probably the longest fence in the 
world, but its height did not prevent us 
scaling it, although we ought to have 
followed it down to some crossing station. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, we were heading 
towards the mystic Cooper River, and one 
afternoon, a few days later still, we struck 
a flowing creek and saw some tents glistening 
in the intense sunlight about half a mile 
ahead. Riding up, we were greeted by a 
dignified-looking man, wearing spectacles, 
who came out of one of the tents at our 
approach. He had a frying-pan in one hand 
and a piece of opal in the other. He showed 
no surprise at sceing us, but seemed somewhat 
embarrassed. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,”’ he said; ‘‘ wel- 
come to Christmas Camp! I’m cook at 

present, but the boys will be home any time. 
‘il shake hands with you if you'll relieve 
me of what I am holding.”’ 

“How about dropping the frying-pan and 
putting that chunk of opal in your pocket ? ”’ 
suggested Big Sam, laughingly, as 
dismounted. 

“Dear me! I never thought of that! Do 
either of you gentlemen happen to know the 
equivalent of the aboriginal word  hogo- 
wogeaga ?”’ He put down the cooking 
utensil as he spoke and gripped our hands, 
in turn. 

I knew something about the aboriginal 
language and was able to explain that the 
word was seldom used except when a warrior, 
having passed the Grand Corroborree, had 
qualified to take a mate. ‘‘ The English 
equivalent,” I said, “is: ‘Come here; I 
want you,’ but the man holds a club in his 
hands, threateningly, while he says it.” 

“At last! At last!’ cried the spectacled 
one, obviously delighted. ‘‘ I came out here 
among the opal-seekers to study the language 
of the aborigines, and you're the first man 
I've met who knows it.”” 

“You've done it now,” groaned Sam to 
me: “ we'll be here for a week!” 

But Big Sam under-estimated the period 
of our detention. When the members of 
the camp got in from their day's work one of 
them recognized in my comrade an old 
acquaintance of the Western Australian gold- 
fields, and I found, in another, my old friend 
** Mac,"’ whom I had last seen in Cape Town. 
We had a most elaborate dinner that night 
and afterwards sat round the fire telling 
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stories until near morning. Then we went 
to sleep and slept practically all day in the 
cool shade of the creek bank. At night we 
again held high carnival, for a team-load 
of stores had arrived during the day from 
Thargomindah, and it © included = many 
luxuries ! 

Our friends were a strange assortment of 
humanity. One was an ex-banker, one had 
been a.Church of England clergyman, and 
another had been the famous captain of an 
equally famous Atlantic liner, although he 
himself did not tell us that. There was also 
a doctor in ‘the party, and another man 
told ‘us,. modestly, that he was very much 
“wanted by the NewYork police. We 
did not ‘ask why, but some kind of claim to 
fame-.was hidden’ in .his words Our 
spectacled cook was a professor of science ; 
in fact, only a few of the camp members were 
ordinary honest men with no past to hide or 
forget. Sam and I increased the population 
of Christmas Camp to fourteen, but there 
were several other camps down the creek, 
all more or less mysterious in composition, 

My comrade and I knew more about the 
art of opal-mining than any of the others, 
and they were all pleased when we threw in 
ourlot withthem. A green‘ pin-fire point ”” 
gem had previously been found in profusion 
only four feet bencath the surface, and had 
been mined by simple excavation ; but we 
had seen formations both in Lightning Ridge 
and White Cliffs which resembled very 
closely the present Christmas Camp workings, 
and they had proved to be “‘ false bottoms,” 
although highly opal-bearing. Our friends 
knew little about opal formations and 
seemed to care even less, but when Sam and 
I sank through the bed of opal and, at 
twenty feet, struck a layer of something that 
looked like an ocean of fire with green and 
violet waves chasing each other across its 
stormy surface, they became interested. 

Christmas Creek Camp was a happy one. 
We played at digging out opal during the 
day and at night sat round an enormous 
camp fire and extracted weird sounds from 
various so-called musical instruments, told 
stories, cooked strange stews, and even 
ground and. polished some opals which 
looked specially promising in the rough. 
But our simple life could not last. A‘ rush "” 
came two days after we sent in our first 
parce] of the new stones for sale, and before 
the week was out our peaceful camp had 
become the Mecca of fortune-seekers from 
all parts of Australia. 

The Professor was very much annoyed. 
He was recognized by some sharp-eyved youth 
who had once been his pupil, and his name 
was known all over the fields ina dav. Fame 
sat so heavily upon him that he could not 
get on with his book ; he was also compelled 
to shave regularly and look respectable. A 
mail service was soon established between 
our camp and Thargomindah, and one day 
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a letter from our friend the Doctor, in White 
Cliffs, informed us that ‘‘ Mulga Tom ”’ had 
gone off on his final journey into the 
Unknown: ‘‘ He was a very wealthy man, 
notwithstanding his appearance,”’ the Doctor 
wrote, ‘‘ and there will probably be the usual 
trouble over the earthly possessions he left 
behind, but in my care is a sack of ironstone 
pebbles, willed to you and Big Sam. Old 
Tom's last words to me were: ‘ Tell them to 
break them.’ "” :: 

A few minutes after receiving the letter 
T started hunting for the nodule poor o!d 
“Mula Tom "' had given me, and found it in 
my saddle-wallet, where it had remained 
untouched.’ I called Sam and we laid it on 
the flat side of a pick-head and struck it 
gently with another pick-head. It broke 
evenly in two picces, disclosing in each half 
a split kernel of opal which scintillated in 
the afternoon sunlight like nothing I had 
ever seen before. The Professor joined us. 
and while Sam told him the story of our 
meeting with ‘‘ Mulga Tom,” I went to my 
tent and found my note-book. Mulga Tom's 
mud map "' had been more careiully copied 
than I had thought, and a few bangs on an 
empty kerosene tin brought the members of 
our party rushing to sce what the ca!l 
meant. 3 

Horses were gathered in through the 
night, provisions and tools packed, and at 
sunrise half-a-dozen of us started out towards 
the Cooper. These six included the -Pro- 
fessor, Mac, the Parson, Fighting Chartic, 
Rig Sam, and ravself. We rode fast and, as 
Mac knew the Cooper better than the Clyde, 
we struck its banks in record time, about a 
week later. We then turned north, as my 
map directed us, but the description of that 
journey would more than fill a book. Some- 
times, the main water channel would be in 
a deep gorge of ironstone formation, which 
one of the wild fig-trees which lined its banks 
might bridge, but occasionally it would 
spread out like a lake. Rains had evidently 
beca of recent occurrence in the far north, 
though the country around the waterway in 
our vicinity had not experienced a drop of 
rain, so Mac said, for ten years. : 

One day, sure enough, we saw ahead the 
long line of trees which marked the course 
of another river flowing into the Cooper, 
and Mac announced that we had arrived at 
the spot shown on my map. * The surface of 
the sand around was covered with ironstone 
pebbles and cannon-ball-like boulders, and 
on breaking one huge stone we shattered to 
fragments an opal core which might have 
been the finest gem in the world. 

Mac, however, was now disturbed in mind. 
He had picked up near a water-hole a little 
piece of wood, curiously shaped and carved, 
and he urged haste to get out of some danger- 
zone: ‘* I've been out here before,” he said, 
“and I know the meaning of the signs 
we've been seeing during the last two da 
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“We were greeted by a man who came out of one of the tents at our approach.” 


This is the ‘ Talking Stick,’ and it tells me 
that a big Corroborree has been called by 
some important aboriginal chief. No one, 
white or black, must see the working of a 
Grand Corroborree, except those who take 
part in it.” 

“ What luck!’ exclaimed the Professor. 


‘‘T shall be able to describe a real Corroborree 
from personal experience. a 

‘Not if we know it!’ grunted Big Sam. 
*“ A sham Corroborree, or one got up for the 
white fellows’ benefit, is all right to see, but 
we're not keen on becoming fire-walking 
performers.” 
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At that the Professor became thoughtful, 
and we rode on. We had not scen any 
natives during the last few days, but most 
of us were aware that when any great event 
was impending they kept out of sight. A 
Grand Corroborree had not taken place for 
many years, but everyone in far Western 
Queensland knew that the aborigines had 
recently been gathering, somewhere beyond 
the reach of civilization, for some ceremonial 
purpose. 

Presently we reached Mulga Tom's row 
of giant ant-beds and found the tree with 
the letters blazed on its trunk, just as he 
had described it. The ants had long since 
fulfilled their destiny by growing wings and 
flying away, or by producing descendants 
which did so; but we found broken iron- 
stone nodules everywhere, and the sand 
glistened with minute specks of opal which 
had been shed from them. We made our- 
selves comfortable in the bank of the creek 
and, after garnering the harvest of grass which 
grew around, built a crude horse-yard in the 
channel. We did not wish our animals to 
stray, for much might be required of them 
at sudden notice. By sundown we had also 
proved that almost every ironstone nodule 
contained an opal heart. Those pebbles 
littered the surface of the ground, and 
ranged in size from peas to boulders of about 
a foot in diameter. But we could not 
extract the precious hearts intact ; the blow 
which broke the outer casing always smashed 
to fragments the brittle core. 

We had been very careful not to build our 
camp near a deep water-hole. Somehow or 
other we did not care to risk seeing the 
bunyip—that supernatural creature which 
all aborigines and many white men in Central 
Australia believe exists in the volcanic or 
bottomless pools of the far interior. It is 
said that the sight of this monster means 
death to the unfortunate beholder—and in 
the great Never-Never Land all men become 
strangely superstitious! Mac, too, had 
somehow infected us with his premonition 
of danger, so that during the next few days 
we were careful not to show ourselves above 
the creck's banks more than was necessary 
to gather in a supply of stones to break during 
the evening. The result was alw the 
same; only fragments of opal were saved 
from the shattered masses, and although 
the pieces were of the highest grade their 
values were insignificant because of their 
smallness. 

But the Professor saw the Grand Corro- 
borree—and so did all of us. On the night 
of full moon we hid in the creek bed about 
two miles distant from our camp and watched 
the ceremony. There were assembled in 
that ghostly clearing more natives than I 
had ever seen together before. Where and 
how they had been hiding themselves as 
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they gathered from all points during the 
previous two months we could not guess, 
but we knew they were all drugged to the 
limit with pidgerie, a mysterious tea-like 
substance, unknown to white men’s science, 
but very potent. We could smell the 
roasting flesh of the candidates for initiation 
to manhood as they walked through and 
around the blazing ring of fires, and I shall 
never forget the shrick of the ghingi-ghingi 
(a fluted picce of wood which, when swung 
round the head, makes weird sounds accord- 
ing to the velocity of its spinning) swung 
by the chief priest in the midst of the 
circle. 

But I must not detail that scene, for two 
reasons. Firstly, the Professor's book will 
give to the world a description of the last 
Grand Corroborree held in Queensland, and 
secondly, excepting for the firewalking, it 
was a practical working out of something 
most of us had gone through before, some- 
where, in different circumstances, even to 
the ‘' five points.” _I need not add to this. 

When the morning stars showed red in 
the sky, we went silently back down the 
creek to our own camp. We prepared for 
trouble, but were not molested in any way. 
If the natives knew we existed they either 
thought we were good fellows, or were still 
too much under the influence of pidgerie to 
bother about us. We continued to break 
the ironstone boulders and filled sacks with 
the shimmering particles they contained. 
We tried to cut the stones, but our appliances 
were very primitive, and we finallyabandoned 
the idea. We attempted to grind the nodules, 
with no better success, and were evolving 
other methods of treatment calculated to get 
the opal heart out whole when a couple of 
dispatch riders from Christmas Creek rode 
into our camp and informed us that a war 
had broken out in Europe and that men 
were wanted. 

The call of our country was louder than 
the call of the wild, and we promptly 
answered it. The opal boulders still lie 
where we left them, but I now fancy that if 
we had heated them they might have readily 
yielded their concealed treasure. 

I took home the sackful of ironstone nodules 
poor old ‘‘ Mulga Tom” had willed to me, 
and left it with my parents in Dumbar- 
tonshire. While I was away on service 
their house was burnt down and all my 
specimens and relics destroyed. Friends 
salved a few things after the fire, and one 
gentleman personally secured a number of 
the ironstones. Knowing their story, he got 
them specially treated by experts in Glasgow, 
and several perfect gems were obtained. 
This is what makes me think that heat 
might solve the problem of opening the 
nodules, and if ever I go back there again I 
mean to try this method. 
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This narrative is 


compiled from Lady Richmond Brown's diary. 


II. 

S we rowed shorewards in the dinghy 
to pay our ceremonial visit to th 
supre ne Chief of the San Blas, oa 
his island of Allegandee, we saw 

an enormous crowd of Indians awaiting our 
arrival. Both Lady Brown and I wore 
breeches and topboots, and carried revolvers 
in our belts, but we did not anticipate any 
need to use then; the Indians appeared 
thoroughly friendly. 

When the boat drew near the shore the 
people fell back, leaving a passage through 
which we passed towards the Chief's house. 
This was built in the centre of the island, 
with a large open space in front. It was an 
enormous struc- 


we saw that the great building was densely 

packed with Indians ; the heat was awful. 
San Coman, the overlord of the islands, 
reposed in a remarkable hammock in the 
centre pf the floor, the headmen sitting on 
flat oblong blocks of wood on either side. 
Two other blocks had been placed exactly 
facing him, and on these Lady Richmond 
Brown and I took our places. After we had 
sat down there was utter silence ; one could 
have heard the proverbial pin ‘drop. The 
minutes passed, and still not the slightest 
sound broke the awful stillness; had this 
crowded concourse of people been wooden 
images they could not have appeared more 
inanimate. There was nothing at all to 
relieve the tension 


ture, as native nobody even 
houses go, being coughed. Look- 
at least two ing round, my 
hundred and fifty nerves — a-ting!e 
feet in length by with the strain, I 
sixty feet in could detect no 


height, construc- 
ted—like all the 
San Blas dwel- 
lings —of stout 
bamboos, with a 
thatched roof of 
coconut - palm 
branches. : 

As we entered 


The Cara anchored off Allegandee. 


movement. of 
their bodies; they 
did not even 
seem to breathe ! 
1 realized that 
the strain on 
Lady Brown 
must be wellnigh 
unendurable, yet 
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San Blas Indian women in a dug-out. 


I could see no way, without committing 
some fatal breach of etiquette, of making 
these weird people ‘‘ come to life.’’ 

At last, when a whole hour had elapsed, 
the Chief quietly uttered the word of greet- 
ing: ‘‘ Nueddee!"’ Though he spoke softly, 
it sounded startlingly loud in the tense 
silence. I allowed some minutes to elapse 
before I replied, and then—thank goodness ! 
—general conversation started. I never 
want to experience an ordeal like that again. 

A sort of presentation ceremony then 
took place. The women, admitted from 
outside, passed in single file through the 
crowd fi men, each im turn standing 
before Lady Richmond Brown. The first 
to appear was . 
the Chief's wife, 
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another woman, who imitated 
her actions. 

In the meantime the men 
were passing in front of me, 
each giving the usual greeting. 
Hour after hour went by like 
this. It really seemed as if 
those ever-moving lines of 
people would never come to 
an end. Every moment I 
expected to see Lady Brown 
collapse, and I felt very much 
like giving up myself, The 
perspiration was pouring down 
me; the heat, now that the 
sun was high in the heavens, 
was absolutely appalling, and 
we grew faint and dizzy. 
It was imperative, however, if 
our mission was to be success- 
ful, that we should see the 
business through. 

At long last, to our heartfelt 
telief, the “ presentations ” 
were over, and conversation 
started again. 

By this time, thanks to my 
previous trip and the sim- 
Plicity of the language, I 
was beginning to understand 
and speak the San Blas tongue fairly well. 
The Chief informed me that their gods had 
told them they must not change their mode 
of dress, or do away with their anklets and 
nose-rings. 

He was very anxious to know whether the 
land from which we came had got a name. 
Did a great spirit dwell there, and who were 
we? 

I did my best to answer his questions, 
telling him that the name of the land was 
England, and that it was ruled by a great 
white chief who was called the King. 

He then asked if we had beautiful villages 
like theirs ? 

It was very difficult to keep a straight 


who held in one 
arm a_ strange- 
looking wooden 
god fashioned as 
an exact dupli- 


cate of a San 
Blas woman, 
even to the 
dress. In the 


other arm she 
carried herweek- 
old baby, which 
she solemnly 
placed for a 
moment in Lady 
Brown's lap. 
When shemoved 
on her place 
was taken by 


Indian girls paddling at speed. One is constantly occupied in bailing 
the frail craft. 
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face in answering some of these inquiries, 
but we did our best to satisfy their curiosity. 
San Coman's next query, however, was an 
awful poser. Were we the children of the 
king ? he asked. I hope our reply will not be 
considered /ése majesté, but there was nothing 
for us to do but to claim the greatness thus 
thrust upon us ! 


WONDERFUL “ MEDICINE.” 


The Chief then inquired about our wonder- 
fu) ‘“‘medicine.’’ Here again we experienced 
tremendous difficulty in explaining how it 
was that it could not cure everything 
instantly. Finally I brought the ammonia 
bottle and held it under San Comans 
nose. He gasped, and tears poured down his 
cheeks; but the experience did more to 
convince him of the miraculous powers of 
our “medicine” than any talking coud 
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their eyes water, the better they were pleased. 
Time meant nothing to them, and the whole 
day was spent in holding out ammonia 
bottles for the Indians to sniff at. Lady 
Brown and I began to despair of ever getting 
away again. 

We had breakfasted at 6.30 a.m., but it 


“In the other arm she carried her week-old baby, which she solemnly placed for a moment in 
Lady Brown’s lap.” 


have done. However, one has to be prepared 
for surprises all the time in dealing with 
these primitive people, for directly they saw 
the effect on their Chief all the other Indians 
were seized with a desire to smell the fumes, 
and a long and tedious business commenced. 
The more the fumes made them choke and 


was not until after 6 p.m. that we were a™le 
to leave the sweltering atmosphere of San 
Coman's dwelling. Once outside we were 
escorted back to the yacht with immense 
ceremony. I need hardly say that it was 
avery thankful and very exhausted pair who 
scrambled wearily on board the Cara again. 
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The Chief had told us, before we left, that 
disease was rampant among his pecple, and 
we promised that we would come ashore in 
the morning and doctor them, as we had 
done on the other islands. 

It was quite easy to understand why nearly 
all of them suffered from something or other. 
It is only necessary to picture thousands of 
people with no knowledge of sanitation or 
hygiene crowded together on an island a 
few acres in extent, and you will realize that 
as soon as there is a case of infectious 
sickness an epidemic speedily follows. It 
was a great pleasure to be able to do what 
we could to help them. 
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the world, it must be realized, everything is 
done at the command of the “ great spirits,”’ 
and their ban upon the territory of this 
unknown tribe was more effective than 
frowning precipices or mighty walls. 

We finally left Allegandee amid many 
signs of regret from the people, sailing away 
through scenery which was like fairyland. 
Tiny islands of wonderful beauty, some with 
one lone coconut palm in the centre, dotted 
the sunlit sea, while coral reefs cropped up 
everywhere. Never in all my life have I 
seen such a gorgeous feast of colour. The 
vegetation showed every shade of green; 
and the Reckitt’s blue of the mountains 


The huddled group of houses on the island of Oostoopo, which Mr. Mitchell-Hedges visited 
after leaving Allegandee. 


And now began days of ceally hard work 
—doctoring men, women, and children for 
every conceivable complaint. Tuberculosis 
was very bad among them, to say nothing 
of the inevitable hook-worm and_ skin 
diseases we had seen on the other islands. 
We also found several old men and women 
who desired to be made young again. These 
were difficult cases, but they paled into 
insignificance before the experiences we 
encountered when we eventually penetrated 
inland. 

We spent some days among the people of 
Allegandce, and during this time were able 
to obtain much remarkable data about the 
Chucunaque, a strange tribe who inhabited 
the neighbouring mainland, occupying a 
clearly defined area which no other person 
was allowed to enter. This territory, owing 
to the mandate of the gods, was absolutely 
forbidden to all strangers. In this part of 


shaded off to royal biue and purple, until, 
away in the distance, the colour resembled 
the bloom on a plum. 

After leaving Allegandee we called at 
several other islands—Sagandee, Queddee, 
and Oostoopo. This latter was literally 
packed with houses and people; from a 
distance the huts looked like sheaves of corn 
at harvest time. 


NEWS OF THE “UNKNOWN TRIBE.” 

Beyond Oostoor » jies the second San Blas 
stronghold, called Sasardi, presided over by 
Chief Eneepebegenia. Here we learnt more 
about the unknown -tribe on the mainland, 
and it was evident that some sort of com- 
munication existed between the San Blas 
Indians and these people, though everything 
seemed to be wrapped in a certain amount 
of mystery, as we always found them chary 
of discussing the matter. 
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Lady Brown in a dug-out with some of the San Blas Indian women. 
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There could be no doubt, however, that 
the mainland people were looked on with 
fear and awe. When we mooted the subject 
of visiting them the San Blas Indians gazed 
at us with amazement. They made no 
comment, however, sceming to take it for 
granted that with such wonderful people as 
us all things were possible. 

After calling at one or two more islands, 
we made up our minds to return to 
Allegandee, and on our arrival there found 
the Indians drawn up in lines. They gave 
us a royal welcome, but when we made 
discreet inquiries it soon became evident 
that none of them dared to accompany us 
into the interior in search of the mysterious 
“unknown tribe.” 

That evening Lady Brown and I talked 
the matter over, and finally came to the 
conclusion that, come what might, guides or 
no guides, we would make the attempt to 
get in touch with the strange race of people 
dwelling on the mainland. 

We had hardly dressed the following 
morning when it became evident that events 
of the greatest importance were taking place 
on shore. It is very difficult to describe 
how we knew this, except to say that there 
seemed to be suppressed excitement among 
the Indians who, as usual, surrounded us in 
their dug-outs, and also among the crowd 
assembled on the beach. 

After a time the dug-out containing the 
headmen came alongside, and we were 
informed that a great meeting was being held 
in the Chief's dwelling. The men seemed 
strangely perturbed, and unconsciously they 
let slip a word which gave me a hint as to 
what had been taking place. Drawing a 
bow at a venture I said :— 

“Have the Chucunaque arrived ? ” 

Their astonishment was really ludicrous 
to witness, and sceing I had made a lucky 
shot, I added :— 

“‘We returned here because we knew they 
were coming to guide us to their country.” 

At that the headmen gazed at us with 
mouths agape. We were indeed mighty 
spirits, they obviously thought, for how 
could any mere mortal have known when 
the visitors were coming from the interior ? 

We went ashore, and entered the Chie 
house, where we saw half-a-dozen_ strange- 
looking Indians, somewhat resembling the 
San Blas natives, but different in bearing. 
Here we encountered another example of 
the remarkable way in which news travels 
among primitive peoples, for we speedily 
discovered that these messengers from the 
mysterious inland tribe knew all about us, 
and had been aware, before they left their 
fastnesses for Allegandee, that we were 
returning to that island ! 

It was undoubtedly the first time they 
had ever seen a white man or woman, and on 
our entry they were seized with consternation, 
which increased when San Coman's headmen 
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conveyed to them the information that we 
had actually come to Allegandee on purpose 
to mect them, having full knowledge of their 
movements. The Chief thereupon explained 
to us that news of the “ great healers’ 
(ourselves) having reached the Chucunaque, 
this tribe had sent representatives to bid us 
welcome and beg us to visit them, as there 
was much sickness among them. 

It was in this unexpected way that we 
were given the key to unlock a door which 
had appeared to be impregnably fastened. 

The language of these Chucunaque Indians 
seemed to be a dialect of the San Blas, and 
they appeared to understand what we said 
when we addressed San Coman, which was 
decidedly lucky for us. 

I commenced our conversation with them 
by telling them that I already knew of the 
meeting they had held, and that they wished 
us to visit them. Then I further staggered 
them by another lucky shot. ‘‘ Why had 
there been talk as to whether we would go 
or not?’ L asked them. ‘‘ We had always 
intended to.” 

Saying that it would be necessary for us 
to prepare certain medicines, we left for the 
boat without further ceremony, leaving some 
very-much-impressed Indians behind us. 
When we got on board I said to Lady 
Brown :— 

““ Now we're in for it! What we've gone 
through so far will be child’s play compared 
with this trip!” 

We sat up for a long time that night, 
discussing our plans and making arrange- 
ments for the journey into the unknown, 
It was decided, with a view to creating an 
impression, that Lady Brown should take 
with her the long ropes of imitation pearls 
which I have mentioned before, also some 
glass ear-rings, and an exaggerated ‘‘ Koh-i- 
noor,”” which formed a_ hnge_ single-stone 
pendant. Guns and ammunition were, of 
course, a necessity, but we burdened ourselves 
with as little food as possible. The only 
clothes I required were what I stood up in 
—a shirt, Bedford cord breeches, and top- 
boots ; but I advised Lady Brown to make a 
parcel of a thin white dress and stockings to 
wear when she put on her “ regalia,” 
impressing on her the fact that a lightning 
change to create an effect might be necessary. 
1 also made up my mind to take some of the 
ship's flares with me, and it was these same 
red flares that, later on, probably saved our 
lives. 

We took with us, of course, the most 
important adjunct of all—the medicine 
chest, packed to its utmost capacity. 

Early next morning, everything being in 
readiness, I told Lady Brown to eat a really 
big breakfast. 

“Cram yourself with as much food as 
you can eat,” I said; ‘‘it'll be a long time 
before we shall get another decent meal, or 
else I'm much mistaken.” 


Se 
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“Drawing a bow at a venture I said, ‘Have the Chucunaque arrived ?’” 


Vow. Liv.—15. 
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Before starting we gave the faithful 
Robbie strict injunctions that, when we 
reached our anchorage, in no circumstances 
was he to move the yacht until he heard from 
us again. Had we never returned I really 
believe he would still be waiting there, 
Casabianca-like, with his gaze fixed anxiously 
shorewards, 


INTO THE UNKNOWN. 


We had scarcely finished our meal when 
the Indians arrived to conduct us on our 
journey to the forbidden Chucunaque 
country. So far we had not the slightest 
idea in which direction our course lay, and 
when they came alongside in their dug-outs 
we beckoned them to come on board. We 
found it comparatively easy to understand 
what they said, though their speech was 
very stilted and halting. 

After some discussion we discovered that 
it would first of all be necessary for us to go 
up a river which is certainly not on the map, 
and which lay a comparatively short distance 
from our present moorings. Calling Robbie, 
we told him to tie their two dug-outs astern, 
and get the engine going. 

All the Indians of Allegandee were 
assembled on the shore to watch our depar- 
ture, and there was an indefinable something 
about their attitude which seemed to suggest 
that they doubted whether they would ever 
see us again. It is extraordinary how acute 
one’s instincts get in the wilds; thev.said 
nothing, but it seemed that they fearcd for 
our safety. 

As soon as the engine started I thought 
the Indians on the yacht would jump over 
the side—thcir terror was pitiful! It was 
obviously quite hopeless to try to explain 
that the boat was motor-driven, and I am 
certain they regarded our progression as an 
astounding miracle. Finally I took them 
below, and throwing open the door which 
led from the main cabin to the engine-room, 
gave them the full benefit of the thudding. 
Their faces were a study when they came up 
on deck again. They were evidently firmly 
convinced that the Cara was propelled 
through the water by the agency of some 
demon that we held chained to our will amid 
that mass of whirling and thudding 
machinery. 

The news of this incomprehensible mani- 
festation, I foresaw, would spread like wild- 
- fire throughout their territory, and invest us 
with uncanny powers in the eyes of the simple 
Indians. 

Presently a break appeared in the man- 
groves abutting on the sea, and one of our 
guides silently pointed his finger there to 
indicate that we should head towards it. 
We slowed down, and as we drew in closer 
saw that it was the mouth of a river. Right 
across the mouth of the stream. only a foot 
or two beneath the surface, stretched a bar 
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of mud and sand, formed by the outrush 
of water from up-country during the rainy 
season. Bestrewn everywhere along this bar 
were gigantic trees with—in many cases— 
roots complete. It looked for all the world 
as though some giant had been tearing up 
the forest monarchs in a fit of wanton 
destructiveness and arranging them in a 
fantastic barricade across the river. Only 
a dug-out or some other tiny craft drawing 
a few inches of water could hope to pass this 
natural obstruction. 

Obviously the Cara could go no farther ; 
our journey must be continued in the frail 
dug-outs of our strange escorts. The yacht 
was accordingly hove to, and, collecting our 
scanty kit, Lady Brown and I left our 
floating home. Owing to the small size of 
the native craft we were compelled to 
separate ; our supplies were likewise divided. 
Once safely ensconced in the dug-outs, we 
started off, an Indian in each canoe per- 
forming a feat which Blondin might have 
envied by balancing himself, with legs astride, 
on the edges of the gunwale. By the 
dexterous use of a long pole—rather like 
punting—we crossed the bar and avoided 
the interlaced trees. Though neither of us 
said anything, I think both Lady Brown and 
myself felt as if we were already departed 
spirits, being ferried by dusky Charons to 
an unknown goal. 

After we had threaded the maze of 
partially-submerged tree-trunks, theesecond 
dug-out drew close alongside mine, and we 
entered the actual mouth of the stream, 
passing almost at once into a dim green 
shade, for the rays of the sun were unable 
to penetrate the interlaced mangroves over- 


head. The water seemed to be very deep, 
the stench of decaying vegetation was 


nauseating, and voracious mosquitoes sur- 
rounded us in clouds. Innumerable crabs 
crept in and out among the gnarled roots 
of the mangroves, attached to which, just 
beneath the water, I could see thousands of 
small oysters, Every now and again a heavy 
surging plunge ahead told us that a startled 
alligator had slipped beneath the surface. 
It was quite a relief when we passed from 
uncer the trees into the full sunlight once 
more. 

I should like to describe the wonderful 
tropical scenery that met ‘our eves here, but 
caa find no adequate words, and the photo- 
graph reproduced only gives one a slight 
conception of its weird beauty. 

We paddled steadily up the river for about 
ten miles, and then it commenced to shallow 
perceptibly. Here we disembarked, follow- 
ing the course of the stream on foot for a 
few miles farther, and then entered a narrow 
track which seemed to burrow its way 
through the dense foliage of the bush. 
The Indians went ahead, carrying our 
packages, but we preferred to keep our 
guns. 
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Tropical vegetation on the banks of the “Unknown River,” up which the 
Author was taken to the Chucunaque country. 


A TERRIBLE MARCH. 


That was a really awful walk. Unimpeded 
by their scanty clothing, and used to similar 
excursions all their lives, it no doubt seemed 
nothing to the Indians, but to us, burdened 
with top-boots and brecches, it was a terrible 
ordeal! After only a few miles our feet 
were so raw that a rest was imperative, 
though the pain afterwards seemed even 
worse. There was no help for it, however ; 
we had to continue. 

By this time it ‘vas well on in the after- 
noon. I was parched with thirst and could 
see that Lady Brown's lips were dry and 
cracked. We had to rest again, and were 
fortunately able to drink our fill of delicious 
coconut water from the green nuts. 

Soon after this we noticed that the track 
was rising, though it was impossible to see 
any distance ahead owing to the dense 
foliage. Presently, however, the vegetation 
thinned somewhat, and we entered a gully 
between the hills. Here our path became 
much steeper, and before long we found it 
physically impossible for us to continue. 
Lady Brown was approaching the stage of 
exhaustion, though she heroically refused to 
give in, and I was in little better case. 
It was a sheer delight to lie stretched out 
full length on the ground, and relax one’s 
aching muscles. 

As I particularly wanted to arrive at our 
destination in the morning (to have entered 
the Chucunaque settlement in the dark 
would have taken away considerably from 


the effect of our 
entry), we in- 
formed the 
Indians that we 
were going to 
remain where we 
were tor the 
night. They did 
not seem in the 
least surprised, 
and offered no 
comment at all. 
Their stolidity 
was remarkable ; 
as a matter of 
fact I do not 
think that half-a- 
dozen words had 
passed between 
them ever since 
we left the yacht. 

The night went 
by without _ inci- 
dent, and on 
waking I lit a fire 
and had the tea 
already boiling in 
the billy before I 
roused Lady 
Brown from her 
sleep of utter 
exhaustion. Then, after a really good meal 
of cored beef and bananas, we resumed 
our journey. 

Our feet were still very painful, and so 
much swollen that had we taken off our 
boots it is certain that we should never have 
got them on again. We were both limping 
badly, but were thankful to find that by 
taking it easier than the day before we 
suffered less than might have been expected. 

The defile extended some distance beyond 
where we had spent the night, and finally 
opened out into impenetrable bush, through 
which our trail led. Walled in and roofed 
by the dense jungle, the path looked like a 
tunnel. The sunlight disappeared, and a 
ghostly green radiance took its place. 

Obviously we were in for another trying 
march. Although it was still early, the 
temperature was at least 95°, and the 
perspiration was already pouring down us, and 
to walk even a comparatively short distance 
was an ordeal that taxed one’s endurance. 

I think we both heaved a sigh of relief 
when, without warning, we suddenly came out 
into the sunshine again. The leading man 
turned towards us and waved his arm in a 
semicircle. We had reached our goal, the 
land of mystery—the unknown Chucunaque 
country ! 

THE WITCH-DOCTORS. 

We could see that our arrival was expected, 
for we were immediately approached by 
four headmen, each carrying a stick of office. 
Two remarkable-looking contoolie (witch- 
doctors or medicine-men) accompanied the 
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chiefs. They were dressed in long garments 
reaching to the knees and entirely covered 
with cabalistic characters that looked like 
the signs of the Zodiac, all somehow worked 
or let into the cloth in a kind of patchwork. 

They also wore towering head-dresses 
composed of feathers of gorgeous hues, and 
round their necks—row after row, the first 
string being tight to the neck and then getting 
looser and looser till they reached almost to 
their waists — necklaces of bones, all 
graduated in length. Each man wore at 
least twenty of these odd collars. They 
must have found them a serious encumbrance 
when walking, and every time they moved 
the bones rattled in unison with their steps. 
The witch-doctors also carried rattles, the 
heads being made of a small calabash filled 
with seeds and fastened to a handle of bone. 
Escorting the four headmen and the contfoolie 
were about fifty Indians. Directly I saw 
their weapons I realized that we had been 
plunged from the twentieth century into 
some pre-historic age; for while several 
carried huge clubs that could only be wielded 
by both hands, and looked like iron (they 
were actually made of lignum vite wood), 
others had shorter ones, with large knobbed 
heads, that could be used singte-handed. 

A few of the warriors also had weapons 
like enormous spear-heads, but with a short 
handle made of lignum vite. The majority, 
however, carried great bows, some nine 
feet in length, and monstrous arrows with 
quintuplicate prongs, each prong barbed 
like a fish-hook—diabolical-looking things. 

Not one man of this strange party uttered 
a single word of greeting. The four headmen 
and the two contoolie simply turned round 
and walked ahead of us, while the warriors 
silently closed in behind. The action 
appeared significant, even sinister, seeming 
to say: ‘There is no escape, no return ; 
here you must remain.” 

The houses of the Chucunaque, 
presently came in sight, were constructed 
much like those of the San Blas, with 
thatched roofs and bamboo uprights. Large 
numbers of men and women had assembled 
to witness our arrival, but, like their leaders, 
they maintained complete silence. Although, 
owing to their stoical expression, they gave 
no outward sign of emotion, I knew they 
were absolutely terrified at sight of the 
strange white faces. One thing seemed fairly 
evident to me, and later became a certainty 
—the Chucunaque and San Blas Indians, at 
some distant period which it is impossible to 
determine, were all one tribe. The San Blas 
people must have left their mainland strong- 
hold and migrated to the archipelago where 
they now dwell. Those on the islands 
come in touch with small coasting schooners, 
and so know a little—a very little—about 
civilization, but the section remaining in their 
original home have retained their primitive 
conditions almost intact. It was exactly as 
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if, in the twinkling of an eye, we had been 
transplanted into some dim and distant past. 

On entering the village the headmen con- 
ducted us to the Chief's house, which was 
packed to suffocation with the male popula- 
tion. In the middle, suspended from two 
poles driven into the ground, swung a 
hammock of wonderful workmanship, woven 
in a design of exquisitely blended blues, 
yellows, reds, and white. 

In this hammock reclined the Chief, with 
his headmen on cither side and the contoolie 
just behind. Lady Brown and I were given 
small stools (like those of the San Blas) facing 
him. We sat down, and there followed the 
same nerve-racking silence that we had 
experienced at Allegandee. 

Presently, however, the Chief greeted us 
with the identical expression used by the 
San Blas Indians—the word “ Nueddee "— 
this being followed by a peculiar little moan- 
ing sound from the assembled Indians. 

Their language, as already stated, appeared 
to be closely allied to that of the San Blas, 
so—helped out occasionally by signs—we 
had little difhculty in conversing with them 
They spoke much more slowly than the 
San Blas people, each sentence being 
followed by the curious moaning sound. 

They were evidently mortally afraid of 
any stranger entering their territory, as the 
Chief explained that the spirits had com- 
manded that no person outside the tribe 
should ever come within their borders on 
pain of certain death. 

After some time I noticed that the-two 
witch-doctors were making signs to one 
another and occasionally stealing furtive 
glances at us. All at once, bending over 
slightly, first one and then the other spoke ina 
whisper to the Chief, whose face expressed 
fear and doubt. It was obvious they were 
suggesting something which was very repug- 
nant to him, and as the whispering continued 
his look of consternation deepened, but they 
seemed obdurate in pressing their point. 


“PROVE TO US THAT YOU ARE SPIRITS.” 


There followed another death-like silence, 
during which it was evident that the Chief 
was working himself up to do the bidding 
of the contoolie. Then, very hesitatingly, he 
said that, as ordinary mortals could not be 
allowed to enter the country, he must ask 
us to prove that we were actually spirits 
sent to heal them. 

While he spoke he was actually trembling 
at his own temerity, as if fearful of what we 
might do. 

It was now our turn to be silent, for it is 
rather difficult for flesh-and-blood people, 
at short notice, to prove that they are 
“spirits '’ and not mere mortals. We were 
in as tight a corner as it was possible for a 
man and woman to be, and a false move 
might lead to utter disaster. 

After thinking hard for a moment I rose 
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to my feet, stretched out my hand, and said 
solemnly : 

“We will confer with the Great Spirits, 
and make known to them what you have 
said, though we do not know what the result 
may be.” 

Silence fell again, while the witch-doctors 
did their utmost to get the Chief to screw up 
sufficient courage to demand something 
further from us. There was no doubt. in 
my mind that this evil-looking pair feared 
that if we were allowed to make good they 
would lose theirown hard-earned prestige, and 
that if they once had to play second fiddle 
they would never again have the same hold 
over the people. I felt certain they would 
go to any length to retain their supremacy. 

The Chief, what with his fear of us and 
the urgings of his advisers, seemed to be 
between the devil and the deep sea, but 
eventually managed to inform us that our 
powers as spirit-healers must be made 
manifest that very day. 

1 whispered to Lady Brown :— 

“You reply this time. Say he’ll have our 
answer shortly, but that we must be left 
entirely alone so that we may commune 
with the spirits undisturbed. Then walk out 
—don't wait another minute.” 

Lady Brown passed on this information ina 
stern voice, after which we both rose to our 
feet and strode out. The Indians remained 
motionless as we passed through the crowded 
building, nor was there the slightest attempt 
to hinder us—an awestricken silence reigned 
everywhere. When we got outside I saw that 
we were quite alone. The women and 
children, who had been peeping through the 
crevices of the hut, had mysteriously 
vanished directly they saw us rise to leave. 

“T think we'd better go back and ask 
for one of their huts,” said Lady Brown. 
“We shall want it to rest in.” 

This we did, the Indians shrinking from 
us as we re-entered the hut. Once more we 
came to a halt in front of the Chief, stating 
that a house must be placed at our disposal, 
and that no one must enter or come near it. 

The Chief seemed immensely pleased to 
do anything to atone for his previous daring, 
and promptly ordered the people to empty 
a hut of everything except two hammocks. 
Before we left I also asked that food should 
be brought to us. 

“I'm glad you thought of that,” said my 
companion, ‘I’m simply ravenous.” 

Hardly had we entered our new abode 
than an enormous earthenware pot was 
carried in, containing enough steaming hot 
food to feed twenty people. We did not stop 
to ask ourselves of what ingredients this 
mysterious concoction was composed, but 
fell to with zest ; it was really not at all bad. 
After that we were left undisturbed and, 
being utterly exhausted, stretched ourselves 
in the hammocks and fell into a dead sleep. 

Awakening much refreshed, we returned 
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to the Chief's house ; and when we entered 
it looked as if not a single Indian had moved 
since we had left. An air of suppressed 
excitement pervaded the audience, and I 
felt far from cool myself. We had to 
convince that horde of savages that we were 
something more than mortal, and that very 
speedily, or else death for us both was a 
certainty. It was no use thinking of 
fighting our way out. Of what use would 
our guns be against hundreds of Indians 
who, remaining invisible themselves, could 
shoot us down from the impenetrable bush 
surrounding the village with their great 
bows and barbed arrows ? 

I fear that what took place will sound 
very fantastic to stay-at-home readers, but 
it must be realized that we were in a position 
where failure to produce dramatic effect 
meant certain death. 

I had thought out what I meant to do, 
and now, advancing to the centre, I abruptly 
addressed the Chief. 

“‘You have asked for a sign that we are 
actually spirits sent to heal you,” I said. 
“ The contoolie and the powers of your shu- 
mimi (the carved wooden gods of the Indians) 
have failed to cure the diseases of your people. 
You are dying. Soon none will be left; yet 
we who have been sent to heal are asked to 
show that we can save you from death. Shall 
we depart, leaving you in your misery ?” 

A stifled groan quivered through the 
building. I threw out my hand towards the 
Chief, who was listening spell-bound. 

“Come here, Chief, contoolie, and head- 
men,” I went on. ‘‘ Stand before us and hear 
the command of the Great Spirits, with 
whom we have spoken. At the first hour of 
darkness you must assemble together— 
every man, woman, and child that can walk ; 
the sick must be carried. You, together 
with the confoolie and headmen, must stand 
in front of the people in the open space 
facing our dwelling. Then you will be 
shown the power and might—and, it may be, 
the wrath—of the Great Spirits. Fail to do 
this, and you and your people will be 
utterly consumed by dreadful fire—a fire . 
that will rise from the ground, the fire of 
the gods, against which no man can prevail.” 

A low moan broke from the Chief, while 
the witch-doctors and Indians shook as if 
stricken with palsy. Several times the 
terrified Chief tried to speak, but no sound 
came from his quivering lips. Solemnly I 
spoke my final words :— 

““We go, Indian chief,” I said. 

With that we stalked from the house, 
while the ruler of the Chucunaque fell back 
in his hammock, the headmen, witch- 
doctors, and all the other Indians grovelling 
on the ground. 

We had secured the dramatic effect right 
enough; it remained now to carry out our 
programme ! 

(To be continued.) 
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of the garrison—a source of con- 

tinual unrest, the mysterious centre 

of tragedy, the home of an inexplicable 
wer. 

The Mende batmen called it Pélef a teli 
ha! (The House of the Black Death). 

This room and its neighbour, with the 
connecting veranda, had once been second 
only to the quarters of the Ofticer Command- 
ing in comfort, for it was the home of the 


OR ten years the room was an 
annoyance and worse to the officers 


senior Major, and as such was well-placed, : 


well-furnished, and well-kept. Now, how- 
ever, it was dust-covered, neglected, and 
studiously avoided by everyone. 

When the late Harrison Rankin wrote 
that book of his in 1836, ‘‘ The White Man’s 
Grave,” he had been told bits of the storv, 
and he set forth what he heard in his own 
inimitable style, which made even in- 
accuracies entertaining, but as far as I know 
the full history of the '‘ haunted room " has 
never been printed. The story can be told 
because the last of those concerned—the 
man who finally cleared up the mystery— 
has now passed away, and I heard from his 
lips, more than once, the whole strange tale 
as far as it concerned himsclf. The rest of 
the facts I gleaned during my own residence 
in Sierra Leone. 

In the days before the Royal Artillery 
took over Tower Hill Barracks as their 
Sierra Leone headquarters, it was the abode 
of the West India Regiment, the corps 
whose last home in the Colony was on 
Mount Auriol. In those davs there was a 
good deal more fellowship than there has 
been since between the educated natives 


and the white population of Freetown, and 
one Syble Boyle, ‘the black man with a 
white soul,’’ as he was sometimes called, 
was a noted host. 

Boyle was a “ repatriated African,” that 
is, an ex-slave. The ship upon which he 
had been a prisoner was captured by one of 
the vessels of the British Navy and brought 
into Freetown harbour, where the poor 
shackled black was set free, clothed, named, 
and educated. There happened to be a 
Syble Boyle serving as surgeon to the Mixed 
Court of Commission in those days, and 
as it was customary for the authorities to 
give names that they knew, the ex-slave was 
christened with this name, and kept it 
honourable. Boyle proved a glutton for 
business, and in a few years not only became 
a leading merchant and shipowner in the 
Colony, but a real good fellow, whose 
hospitality was eagerly sought. 

At the time of the opening of this story 
the two senior officers of the garrison had 
both crossed the meridian of life. As was 
not unusual then, there was only one white 
lady in the Colony who was on visiting 
terms with the officers. This lady numbered 
the two seniors amongst her admirers. 

At a dinner in Mr. Boyte'’s comfortable 
house, when most of the officers of the garrison 
were present, the senior Major excused him- 
self from the subsequent festivities, as he 
“had an engagement.” The adjutant, 
whose wife was that ‘only lady,’” might 
have explained the engagement, but did not. 
Soon after the Officer Commanding also 
went off, without apology. 

Much of what follows I learnt from a 
close personal friend, a former Major of the 
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regiment, who, after leaving the service, 
lived for many years on a little farm at the 
foot of Gloucester Peak, paying rare visits 
to Freetown. 

After the two senior officers had left, the 
rest made a late night of it, for Boyle had 
learned, amongst many other admirable 
things, how to stock a cellar. At long last 
they made a merry procession up the hill 
from the town to the barracks. 

“Good heavens!’ said Ferguson, a 
newly-arrived subaltern, in what he thought 
was a whisper, as they reached the steps of 
the Mess; “‘ there’s the dear old Colonel in 
his nighty! He must be walking in his 
sleep.” 

‘“Shut up, you fool!’ warned an older 
man. -“‘ He Iways takes a constitutional 
if he cannot sleep 

They roused the sleeping steward, had a 
final drink, and then trooped off to their 
quarters. 

Long before the usual time of their own 
personal- and private réveillé they were 
roused by cries of alarm and terror from the 
servants. 

The senior Major had been found with his 
throat cut ! 

Examination proved that he had been 
attacked when in bed, that he had managed 
to stagger across the veranda to the steps 
leading to the garden, and there had died. 

For many days most of the officers turned 
themselves into detectives after the order 
of Sherlock Holmes, bored each other stiff 
with possible theories as to the crime, and 
made their own lives miserable by chasing 
imaginary criminals. The affair remains on 
the Colonial records, with some others, as 

‘murderer unknown,” although there were 
people present at the inquiry who could 
perhaps have unfolded a tale had they desired 
to do so. 

A few days after the formal investigations 
ceased the Officer Commanding died. The 
doctor certified the death as having been 
caused by an apoplectic fit, but some blood- 
stained clothing in his box and a servant's 
story of a bottle removed from the dead 
hand confirmed some of the officers in their 
private opinion that conscience had made a 
coward of the man responsible for the tragic 
death of the senior Major. 

The officer who gained promotion through 
the death of the Major refused the official 
quarters of his rank, preferring less com- 
modious rooms, but very soon after he left 
the Colony, and his successor took up his 
abode there. 

And now started a series of occurrences 
that are probably unparalleled in the history 
of any barracks. 

After a short time the new Major vacated 
his quarters, bluntly declaring that they 
were haunted ! 

He was a stolid, matter-of-fact soldier 
who had spent most of his life in out-of-way 
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places, and not at all the type of man likely 
to be easily frightened, yet he declared 
that no amount of money would persuade 
him to sleep in that room again. 

‘ Jove, sir!’ he said to the new C.O., 
““a man can’t be expected to lie in bed and 
let a soft hand feel for his throat night after 
night!’ 

“ That was the impression, eh?” 

‘Impression, sir!’’ snorted the Major. 
“Impression! Do I look the sort of man 
to leave a comfortable room for an impres- 
sion ? I have never had the time nor the 
inclination to study what they call the 
occult, but there is something in that room, 
sir, that I decline to be introduced to again.” 

A complete search of the room was carried 
out, every nook and cranny being carefully 
examined, but without result. Then a 
guard was mounted over it —_ it was left 
empty. 

Very soon it became impossible to force 
any man of the regiment to do sentry-go 
there. The cotporals’ appeals, the sergeant- 
major's threats, the company- officers’ 
punishments—all were powerless. : The few 
men who had done duty on the veranda 
swore that something moved in the room, 
and they stuck to the story in face of the 
guard-room, confinement to barracks, pack+ 
drill, and _ prison. 

A couple of adventurous subalterns, who 
volunteered to take a term of duty them- 
selves, proved the men’s claims to be correct 
—something did move inside the room. 

They made a series of experiments, and 
ascertained that anything placed on the 
table by the side of the bed would be thrown 
to the floor, while articles put on the bed 
itself were turned over or pushed aside. 
The bed received every night a distinct 
impression as though it had been smoothed 
or, as some said, sat upon. Even the 
sceptical Colonel came to the conclusion, 
after this, that there was something wrong 
with the room, and for some time the 
quarters were locked up and abandoned. 

A little later a dare-devil named Barry- 
more, known and feared from the Gold 
Coast to China, was ordered from somewhere 
in the hinterland to Freetown. He was 
noted amongst those with whom he had 
served as a hard drinker and the possessor 
of a charmed life. There were many good 
stories of his doings in the famous Ashantee 
Expedition that made the name of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. 

Barrymore had not been long at Tower 
Hill before he heard the story of the 
“haunted room,’ and at once volunteered 
to sleep in it. 

He did—and was found the morning after 
sprawled senseless and wounded by the side 
of the bed, his sword lying broken beneath 
him ! 

It was not until some time after his slow 
recovery that he allowed himself to speak 
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about that night, and when he did it was 
merely to explain that he had attempted 
to keep awake but must have dropped off 
to sleep. He was awakened by fecling a 
soft hand on his throat, and immediately 
lunged upward with his sword, which he had 
placed in readiness. The weapon merely 
stabbed the air, but, being sure that some- 
thing was with him in the room, he con- 
tinued to thrust and cut until a heavy blow 
felled him. He must have broken his sword, 
he declared, by falling upon it, wounding 
himself at the same time. 

The boat that took Barrymore home—he 
vowed he would never return, and he kept 
his word—brought Crewkerne, a major of 
the old 41st, who had been doing special 
work for the Colonial Government some- 
where down the coast, and who was now 
selected for duty at Freetown. 

Crewkerne was ‘one of the best,’’ and 
like his brother, a Bishop with mi: 1 
experience in Sierra Leone, made his work 
his hobby. Told about the “ haunted 
room,”’ he chose it, as was his right, and lived 
in it. I say “lived advisedly, for he was 
a man who did not use the Mess as much as 
some. In that room of sinister reputation, 
then, he lived and slept for nearly twelve 
months, enjoying his sleep or correcting his 
proofs—he was revising a military road- 
book at the time—quite undisturbed. At 
the end of his tour of duty he left for home, 
as well in health and as contented in mind 
as the day he began it.* 

The ‘Crewkerne period,” as we may 
call it, shook up the protagonists of the 
“haunted ” theory very badly. Some were 
of the opinion that the ‘“ ghost ’’ had been 
satisfied by poor Barrymore's breakdown ; 
others declared triumphantly that there had 
never been anything wrong with the room 
save the occupants’ nerves. 

During the ensuing ten years several other 
men followed Crewkerne’s example and 
enjoyed their sojourn in the room. One did 
well over fifteen months, two nearly twelve 
months, and the others shorter periods, 
entirely without mishap. It must be under- 
stood, however, that these officers did not 
always follow one another consccutively. 
The quietness of their terms of tenure was 
the more remarkable because of the ‘ unrest ” 
of others, some of which I will set forth. 

Major James Michaeldever came to Sicrra 
Leone from Jamaica, where he had estab- 
lished a reputation in quelling some offshoots 
of the Maroon rebellions. He was a tall, 
grey-haired man, thin of face and figure, 
with a slit of a mouth and piercing eves. 
The way to get a drink from him (and the 
only way) was to suggest that he reminded 
you of the pictures you had seen of Welling- 
ton. In uniform he could be seen to be a 
martinet a mile off, and he specdily set 


* He returned as Governor, and died whilst occupying that 
Position, in 1834. 


onary . 
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about correcting what he considered the 
“softness."’ of the Colonel of his time. He 
was busy morning and night bringing the 
regiment up to his own idea of military 
discipline and smartness. 

Major Michaeldever had been installed in 
the senior Major's quarters for a month 
before his companions began to discover 
that all was not well with him. He had a 
habit of sniffing at things that displeased 
him, and his sniffs grew daily louder and 
more prolonged. At first his growing 
peevishness was attributed to the difficulties 
he found in rousing his superior, not to 
mention his juniors, to show the same enthu- 
siasm as himself for smartening up the 
Tegiment, but later it was thought to be 
personal trouble. 

It was—but not of the kind the subalterns 
suspected. The Major was having his rest 
broken. He changed his diet, became even 
more sparing with his wine, consulted the 
doctor, kept medicine about, and took long 
climbs over the hills to tire himself. He also 
grew more than ever particular about his 
duties, and spent his spare hours devising 
new punishments for refractory spirits. At 
the least excuse, or none at all, he kept the 
N.C.O.’s long hours in stifling atmospheres 
reading them interminable treatises on the 
“Conduct of soldiers in the field and in 
barracks.” One of these lectures, written in , 
a fine, spidery hand, came into my possession 
not long ago, and I must confess to much 
sympathy with his discontented audience. 
Daily he became more and more severe, 
until the guard-room overflowed. 

For some nights Michaeldever slept, or 
tried to do so, on his veranda, but fear of 
“night damps”’ caused him to have his 
bed-cot moved back. The Colonel advised 
an application for sick-leave. 

“You are looking a bit too fine-drawn, 
Michaeldever,” he said. ‘I am afraid you 
are overdoing it. Why not get home for 
a month or so?” 

Warmed to confidence, the Major con- 
fessed that he was “not quite the thing,” 
and then added, passionately, as he hurried 
off to his room, “ But I must not dream of 
going away until I have seen this through.” 

Those who heard the remark spent a 
fruitful hour discussing what it was that the 
Major was going to see through, but even 
their high-spirited suggestions fell far short 
of the actual secret. 

As a matter of fact, the unfortunate 
Michaeldever was being slowly driven mad ; 
his days were becoming all too short to 
counteract the terror of his nights. As soon 
as he put out his light some awful unseen 
“‘ presence ’’ became his companion. He 
had tried everything he could think of, 
or that the doctor could recommend, but he 
obstinately refused to move to another 
room, To make an end of his story, he was 
found one morning by his man, naked and 
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“There is something in that room, sir, that I decline to be introduced to again.” 


raving, with lips blood-stained and froth- 
flecked, babbling of soft hands that clasped 
his throat ! 

From other incidents 
““ haunted room,’’ I choose one that can 
be vouched for. It happened about two 
yo after poor Michaeldever died (at 

Kissy, in March, 1832), and after two 
occupants of the room had put in a term 
there quite happily and uneventfully. 

When the officers saw Thavis for the first 
time, they thought him all a soldier ought 
to be—smart-looking, well-set-up, carefully 
dressed, smiling-faced, with a ready ear for 
confidences and a knack of saying just the 
right thing toa boy fresh from home. Inan 


concerning the 


hour he had conquered all hearts, and by 
the end of a week his nod was a command 
the youngsters vied with each other in 
obeying. 

Gradually he changed. When the juniors 
discussed the fact that their hero was slipping 
from the pedestal whereon they had placed 
him, they made excuses at first, but later they 
grew restive, and ended by being rebellious. 
He proved himself to be as stiff-necked a 
martinet as ever wore uniform, senseless in 
his conception of duty, brutal in the exercise 
of his power, and a mere animal in his 
private life, if any part of life in so small 
a Colony can be called private. The bat- 
man talked, tongucs in the town wagged 
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derisively, the natives allowed theircomments 
to be overheard, and the garrison shook its 
head dolorously. 

Thavis had not occupied the ‘ haunted 
room” when he first arrived, but after 
a day of barrack inspection he went back 
to the quarters reserved for those of his 
rank and examined them with some care. 
He also studied the path that led from the 
road running through the parade ground to 
the garden below the veranda. This garden 
was larger then than it is now, covering 
several acres west of the Mess, but it was not 
so well-tended, and there were many 
neglected thickets of undergrowth, topped by 
oil-palms. There was also a wicket, locked 
for many years, made originally for the 

_ convenience of the officers. 

Soon after Thavis took up his residence 
in the ‘‘ haunted ’’ room, the gate was fitted 
with a new lock. Before long conversation 
turned frequently to wild doings in the 
garden at night. The Colonel took no 
notice for some time; so long as your 
duties were not neglected you could spend 
the rest of the time on your own particular 
road to Hades without his interference. But 
when one particularly bad orgy was reported 
to him, he sent for Thavis and told him 
bluntly that certain things were not done 
amongst gentlemen. 

The Major took his wigging very quietly, 
it was learnt, and went off to his quarters 
humming a tune. 

That very night he was discovered dead 
in his room! There was no mark on his 
body, said the surgeon, to show cause of 
death. Just a little blood on his throat, 
but that came from the mouth. It was 
angina pectoris; of that there could not be 
the slightest doubt. 

After that the room was considered as 
‘passed from barrack charge,’’ and only 
youthful spirits, in the full light of day, 
visited it at rare intervals out of curiosity. 


About ten years after the original murder 
tragedy, there came to the garrison as medi- 
cal officer my uncle, Surgeon-Captain William 
Bourley Thompson,* of the Army Medical 
Corps (it was not then ‘ Royal’). Unlike 
most officers, he fulfilled a long-cherished 
ambition when sent here for duty, for his 
family had been connected with British 
Sierra Leone since the commencement of 
the Colony. It was a Thompson who brought 
out the first ill-fated colonists and bought 
the first land from Old Naimbanna’s under- 
lings. A Thompson had been the first 
Crown Governor, and cadets of the family 
had lived or died there—in those days it 
richly deserved its title of the ‘' White Man’s 


© Surgeon Thompson first arrived in the Colony on the roth 
of January, 1834, did a first tour of nearly three years, without 
furlough, and with splendid health, and did not i 
connection with the country until 135. Keven that eape 
did not suffice him, and he paid occasional visits until the year 
befure his death, in 111, 
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Grave ’’—whilst doing duty in the various 
secretariats or on the military establishment. 

With such a man as the new medical 
officer, anything that helped to educate the 
blacks was sure of support, and the “ haunted 


room" struck him as a weakness that 
should be removed. You cannot train 
others to forget their superstitions, he 


argued, if you show yourself to be influenced 
by similar feelings. Having obtained per- 
mission to move into the neglected apart- 
ments, he had them renovated, and then gave 
a “house warming ”’ party. 

Surgeon Thompson soon found he had 
other patients besides those in the military 
hospital, and duties other than those that 
resolved themselves into formal medical 
inspections or sanitary surveys. The natives 
had always had great faith in the ‘‘ uniformed 
doctor,”’ and, because of the name he bore 
and his own willingness, he had many 
demands upon him, and frequently visited 
the town. To all his patients he gave of 
his best as a wise physician and a clever 
surgeon. Amongst his friends was Syble 
Boyle, whose home became a_ welcome 
resting-place for the busy doctor. 

“TIT want you to go and sce Old Mammy 
Elliott,” said Mr. Boyle one day. ‘‘ She 
knows all about you. Worked in her young 
days for one of vour family, and is proud to 
say so!”” 

“Tl, is she?’ 

“More than ill. She's fast going home. 
That's why she wants to see you. Not that 
she thinks vou can cure her, but she’s got 
something on her mind and can’t die till 
she’s unbosomed herself. She says that 
she'll tell you and no one else.” 

Just as Surgeon Thompson was leaving 
Mr. Boyle added: ‘* Mammy is sure to say 
a lot of things you won't want to believe, 
but I know you won't let her see that.” 

Thompson returned from that excursion 
to Mammy Elliott's tumble-down hut in the 
shadows of Mountain Cut looking tired and 
unhappy. This was so unlike his usual 
cheery demeanour that it was remarked 
upon, and he was ‘ chipped” for taking his 
job too seriously, some of the officers loudly 
protesting against him = spending all his 
leisure time with “ those dashed nigge 

For once he tound himself out of sympathy 
with his comrades, and so went to his room 
and tried to settle down to his studies, Find- 
ing this impossible, he gazed curiously about 
the apartment and finally 
search of it, only to give it up and walk the 
veranda until dark. He had to force 
himself to go to bed, and when he had done 
so stared wide-eyed into the darkness until 
his eves ached. Then, although he had 
thought it impossible, he fell asleep. 

Once more the same dream he had 
experienced so often came to him—he was 
being suttocated by a cool, soft hand pressed. 
over his mouth and nostrils. Suddenly he 
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“He tried to settle down to a book, but found himself unable to concentrate his 
thoughts upon it.” 


woke, to find that he had rolled from the bed 
to the floor. 

He knew now that it was of a dream, and 
the thought frightened him. His heart 
throbbed, his head ached ; he felt too tired 
to get up. The memory of what the old 
Creole Mammy had said that day surged 
through his brain. Rubbish! Incredible ! 
She must have been out of her mind! 
Slowly he got up, roundly abusing himself 
for a coward. 

Mammy Elliott had solemnly assured him 
that, sinister as was its reputation, there was 
no influence in that room that could harm 
him. There was a ‘‘ something " there, and 


what it was she told him, mixed up with 
much superstitious lore which he disregarded. 
But the ‘ Black Death ’’ would not hurt 
him, she persisted. ‘‘ You’'m fambly blood 
will protect you'm,” she said. ‘* Only for 
dem cruel masters who treat coloured folk 
like dirt does it mean death!” 

He had studied the history of this room 
in its minutest detail, but not until now had 
he considered, from what might be called 
the native viewpoint, the character of the 
men who had suffered, 

Presently his hand touched the lamp. 
He sought his matches and lit it. Holding 
it aloft, he searched the room again. There 
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was a cupboard fitted into the wall which he 
examined narrowly. It was of no use, for 
although the door had been mended the 
walls inside had been forgotten by the native 
workmen, and were reeking with damp and 
full of cracks. 

Carrying the lamp back to the table, he 
tried to settle down to a book, but found 
himself unable to concentrate his thoughts 
upon it. Spite of himself his mind kept 
straying to the tragedies that had happened 
in the room. 

“Strange!” he said aloud at last, 
“Mammy was right after all!’’ He had 
come to the conclusion that those who had 
suffered were those men who, as the old 
lady had said, had “ treated coloured folk 
like dirt.” 

The question he had to decide was 
whether he should go on, waiting for some- 
thing to happen, or whether, next morning, 
he should have the walls pulled down. 

“Only the courage of a good man can 
overcome it,’’ the old woman had said, 
and her son, who for many years had been 
steward of the Mess, and whom Thompson 
had sought out on his return, had confirmed 
the statement by rolling his eyes and thrust- 
ing his large, whitc-palmed hands towards 
the roof. 

Thoughtfully Thompson trimmed his lamp 
and fell to oiling his surgical instruments, 
going about his task, as was his custom, 
with method and precision. The feel of 
them supported him. He placed his lancets 
ina row. That curved bistoury, he thought, 
would do—if he could screw himself up to 
the use of it. 

Curious how these superstitious-ridden 
Africans could keep silent, he reflected; a 
Britisher would have told the secret five 
minutes after hearing it! This thought led 
to another. There had been clever men in 
this room, and yet no one had ever dis- 
covered its secret. He himself had not— 
it had been told him ! 

He laughed aloud, and the laugh stirred 
him to fresh endeavour. Once more he 
opened the cupboard door and stood looking 
intently within, What was behind that 
wall? He tried to visualize the plan of the 
building, and came to the conclusion that 
the passage leading from the reading-room 
to the library must be on the other side. 
What was underneath? If there had been 
a moon he would have gone out to investigate, 
but there wasn’t. If the ‘ Black Death ’”’ 
came from that cupboard, he decided, it 
must come from under the floor, But did it ? 

Well, it was of no use staring at nothing, 
so he went back to hi air. How long 
would the lamp burn? The oil was low. 
Then his thoughts swung away again to 
Mammy Elliott and her son. Had they had 
any hand in these tragedies, he asked 
limsclf ?- Could they control this mysterious 
“ Black Death?’ Impossible! Lut, if not, 
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why did it slay some and spare others ? 
Heavy sleepers, he knew, received the 
visitations as a dream ;_ he himself had done 
so. Apparently the ‘something ’’ struck 
nothing immobile. 

He now intended to number himself with 
those who had met it awake, and with move- 
ment defensive and offensive. These were 
the men that, hitherto, it had killed. Would 
he meet with better luck ? 

Looking at his watch, Thompson was 
surprised to sce that hardly an hour had 
passed since he had slipped from the bed. 
He must return to it—to sleep, if he could ; 
to slay, if strength was given him. 

As he stretched himself upon the hard 
mattress and blew out the lamp, he realized 
that he was very tired. 

After a while, perhaps, he dozed, but 
suddenly he found himself wide awake. 
That fluttering hand was at his throat again ! 
His knowledge of what it was made the sen- 
sation more dreadful! He braced himself, 
threw up both hands—and felt his right 
close round something solid. 

With beads of sweat pouring down his face 
he raised himself to attempt to light his 
lamp with one hand. He was a fool with 
his left, he found, and he registered a mental 
vow that after this he would give himself 
some practice in using it. His right arm, 
gripping that awful something, seemed 
paralyzed. Match after match failed him, 
but at last the lamp was lit. The night- 
breeze blew the flame this way and that ; it 
smoked abominably, and he could do nothing 
without a steady light. But Mammy Elliott 
was right ; some power had been given him. 
His fast-numbing right hand held the 
“Black Death" with the only grip that 
prevented it becoming deadly to its holder, . 
and at last he managed to replace the lamp 
chimney and coax the light to bum 
brightly. 

Very calmly now he picked up his bistoury. 


~ Never, he thought, had he approached an 


operation with so much repugnance, with so 
much at stake, and under such a handicap. 
Could, he do it with his left hand ? 

At the first cut he found himself watching 
the writhings with professional eve. Not 
till he had almost severed the head did the 
coils relax. They measured fully five feet, 
he calculated, five feet of terrible death ! 

The word brought to his mind the fact 
that his work was done. He had gone on 
mechanically cutting until now his right 
hand held the severed head of a magnificent 
black cobra, with poison-bag full to bursting ! 
The haunting of Tower Hill Barracks was 
at an end—the ‘‘ Black Death” was itself 
dead ! 

As the body crashed down from the table 
Surgeon Thompson gave one cry and fell 
fainting by its side. At the same moment 
the steward, true to his dead mother’s 
command, rushed to his rescue. ‘ 
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FTER Mike’s exploits with the fender, 
we worked slowly up the coast 
northward, at one point gctting 
quite a respectable quantity of 

trepang, which we sold at a good price 
to an old Chinese merchant on Tdursdav 
Island. At the latter place I had hoped to 
get a letter from Laumona, but none came, 
and Mike pushed on towards the northern 
coast of Australia, along which we sailed 
westward for many days. 

Confinement on a small craft for weeks 
on end gets very irksome, however, and at 
length we put in to a muddy creck, giad 
enough to stretch our legs on shore again, 
though it was a desolate spot enough. 
Here we found a tattcred tent, and the 
skeletgns of three men — prospectors, 
apparently, for there were picks lying about, 
and the usual outfit. 

Poor fellows! They had found a little 
gold, for amongst their kit we found a stone 
demijohn half full of rough nuggets and 
fine gold. We gave the remains decent 
burial, and erected a cairn of stones over ihe 
grave, after which I wrote a short account of 
our discovery, corked it up in one of Mike's 
empty bottles, and placed it among the 
stones in case a scarth party ever came 
along. 

It was here that Mike and I had our first 
serious quarrel. I had been grumbling for 
some time at the length of the trip, for I 
was desperately anxious to get back to Apia 
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and Laumona. 


He reininded me, however, 
of the articles 1 had signed, and told me 
bluntly that the voyage would end when he 


thought fit, and not before. When I 
protested that we were not earning anything 
he instanced the trepang and the poor 
prospectors’ gold, which he had calmly 
annexed on the plea that they had no further 
use for it. To this I replied hotly that had 
I known it was to be a thieving expedition 
I would not have come. 

Mike grinned provokingly. “What's 
the matter with vou,’ he said, “is that 
your heart isn't in your work. You're still 
mooning after Laumona, who by this time 
has probably forgotten you and got another 
man in tow.”’ Thereupon my temper rose 
in real earnest, and I called him a bully and 
acad to speak of the girlin that way. Once 
more he grinned, in his irritating way, and 
then it suddenly occurred to me that the 
whole object of the trip might have been to 
get me out of the way. I seemed to remem- 
ber a host of little happenings—his present 
of the pearl, her offer to kiss him, and other 
things—and in a frenzy of jealous rage [ 
tushed at him with raised fists. 

The absurdity of the encounter did not 
occur to me at the time. Mike reccived my 
onslaught as if it was a mild form of amuse- 
ment, and indeed, with my ten stone odd 
against his fifteen stone, 1 might have been 
a child. Do what I would, I could not even 
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land a blow, Mike standing off and laughing 
until I was almost crying with anger. At 
last, more by luck than anything else, I did 
hit him on the ear, and for the first time he 
showed himself nettled. Then—the ignominy 
of it !—he just took me up bodily and, laying 
me across his knee, proceeded to administer 
the punishment usually associated with 
one’s school-days. For the first time I 
realized the man’s terrific strength. In 
spite of my light weight I was no weakling, 
but in his hands I was utterly helpless. 

Then it was that Mike's real nature peeped 
out again, Setting me on my feet, he held 
out his hand with that beautiful sunny 
smile of his. 

“ Arrah now, quit, my boy, and give old 
Mike best,”’ he said. 

Who could resist an overture like that ? 
My resentment vanished, and realizing the 
folly of my suspicions, IT took his hand. 
Next moment something caught our eves 
which rendered our late disagreement of 
small account. 

Away over the sca was a great black 
cloud, coming up very fast and evidently 
carrying a cargo of trouble. We rushed for 
the boat—we were ashore when the trouble 
occurred—and pulled hastily back to the 
Pearl, 

As fast as we could, we warped her higher 
up the creck, and then down came the wind 
and pelting rain. When the squall was at 
its height, yet another danger appeared. 
This was a water -spout which, whirling 
round at an appalling rate, looked like a huge 
black pillar of smoke, lurching this way and 
that as it approached the shore. Mike eyed 
it askance. 

“ Murdering Mos " he observed. “If 
that thing hits us ve've got your revenge, 
my boy. Even old Mike can't side-step 
that!” 

On it came, rising higher and higher, but 
to our profound relicf, when it struck the 
reef the latter seemed to tear the bottom 
out of it, and the watery column toppled 
down and flooded the creek. 

After that we got away with all speed, and 
sailed to Kroome, where I was destined to 
see another aspect of Mike as a fighter. 
He was much interested in de Rougemont’s 
turtle-riding, and asked all and sundry at 
the pearl-tishing port if they had ever see 
anyone do it. One man, vester, was 
inclined to make fun of him, partly on this 
account and partly because he was an 
Irishman. Mike stood it for a time, and 
then, when Sylvester began to call him 
isher,”’ he became annoyed. 

Faith,’’ he said, ‘‘ I'd rather be an Irish- 
man and a gentleman than one of them 
things they call a larrikin.” 

Upon this Sylvester, too, became na 
and, fearing a fight. 1 asked a very decent 
man I was sitting with to get Sylvester away, 
explaining that Mike was a terribe ‘ rough- 
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houser "” when roused. But he merely 
laughed. “I gue: vivester can look after 
himself, ycungster,’’ he told me. ‘* Besides, 
it’s so slow here that a fight would break the 
monotony!” 

Evidently Sylvester was their crack man 
with his fists, for presently the trader I had 
spoken to, instead of trving to smooth 
matters down, sailed in and suggested that 
Mike had insulted Sylvester. 

“Tnsulted, is it?” said Mike. ‘1 fail to 
see anything about him that I could insult, 
unless perhaps I pull his ugly nose." And 
Straightway he jumped up and suited his 
actions to the words. 

With a yelp of rage, Sylvester tried to 
grapple Mike, but only to sit down heavily 
among the wreckage of some chairs into 
which he had been flung. 

In a few minutes a ring was formed, and 
the two combatants stood face to face, while 
1 waited anxiously for the issue of the fight. 

It was evident that this time Mike had 
found a foeman worthy of his steel, for 
Sylvester was magnificently built, matching 
his opponent in physique, and, as it turned 
out, smart with h ts. At first he tried 
body-blows on Mike—but he might as well 
have tried them on the solid wall, At the 
same time the latter's rights and lefts were 
finding their way home, and very soon 
Sylvester was viewing the scenery with one 
eye, the other closing up rapidly. But he 
was game, and Mike had his work cut out to 
hold his own. 

“ Beautiful |” murmured my companion, 
as first one and then the other got in a hook 
or side-stepped a smashing blow. 

Suddenly, to my dismay, Mike’s foot 
slipped, and the other man ‘saw his chance 
and crashed home a blow that against any 
ordinary opponent would have ended the 
fight. It even shook Mike up, but recover- 
ing marvellously he brought right and left 
against Sylvester’s jaw. The Australian 
staggered, recovered, and actually moved 
towards the sailor; then he suddenly fell in 
a heap, knocked clean out. 

I was horror-stricken, for never before had 
I seen such a thing, and hurrying over I 
cried : ‘‘ Good heavens ! Mike, you've killed 
him!” 

But Mike knew more about it than I. 
Already he was down on his knees, attempt- 
ing to bring his opponent round, while the 
crowd looked on, nonplussed at the defeat 
of their champion, but appreciative of Mike's 
impulsive action in helping him. In a few 
minutes Sylvesteropened his eyes, whereupon 
Mike picked him up like a baby and placed 
him on a couch, attending to him with a 
tenderness that surprised even myself, and 
before long Sylvester, who was evidently an 
old boxer, actually smiled up at him, 
saying :— 

‘ [t's your pot, old man. 

Next morning Sylvester was man enough 
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to apologize and admit that he was the 
aggressor. He was badly knocked about, 
and looked a wreck in the daylight. Mike 
could hardly speak, but both shook hands 
and seemed to understand. 

We remained a few days longer in Broome, 
and then set out through the heat and baffling 
calms across the Arafura Sea to Port Moresby, 
an_ unhealthy spot with an atmosphere like 
a Turkish bath. Here Mike spent most ot 
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“‘ Who is he at all, at all?’ he asked me. 
“ T have no grievance against anyone in this 

rt.” 
Por inally I persuaded him to accept the 
challenge, making him promise not to 
‘‘ rough-house ”’ the officer if the bout took 
place. Take place it did, at about six o'clock 
one morning aboard the warship. When we 
arrived all the officers were out in pyjamas 
and other kinds of ‘‘ undress ’’ uniform, 


“Do what I would, I could not even land a blow.” 


his time picking up the native language, 
with an eye to business. I have never 
known a man more trusted by the natives, 
simply because he treated them properly and 
made no attempt to get the best of them. 
It was in Port Moresby that for the third 
time within a short space I saw him using 
his fists, but on this occasion there was a 
distinct touch of comedy about the business. 
As it happened, one of H.M. patrol boats was 
in harbour, and her captain was an amateur 
boxer of repute. Apparently the news of 
Mike’s battle with Sylvester had reached 


him, for one day Mike received a politely- - 


worded note to the effect that the Commander 
would be pleased to ‘“‘ have them on and 
dust his hide.” 


Mike scratched his head when he read this. 
Vow. Liv.—t6. 


Some of them had been swinging Indian 
clubs, and when Mike saw these he muttered 
to me: ‘ Begosh! it looks as if it was going 
to be a fight!” 

The Commander of the warship now came 
forward. 

“Ah, Captain Conolly, I believe ?’’ he 
drawled. ‘‘So good of you to come, don't 
you know. It’s really so difficult to get 
exercise out here ; and as for style and so on, 
one soon gets rusty away from the gym.” 
—all of which was so much Greek to the 
skipper of the Pearl. 

The naval officer was a fair-sized man of 
about eleven stone, and just under six feet 
in height, but I alone knew the absurdity of 
putting him up against a man like Mike. 
His bath was already prepared for him 
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after the bout, and his servant stood to 
attention with the towels over his arm, 
preparations which Mike surveyed with 
amusement. 

He was still more amused when they tried 
to get his leg-of-mutton fists into a pair of 
boxing - glov which was only done by 
slitting the wrists. 

“What are these contraptions for?" 
he asked, looking down at his huge paws. 
When they explained he anxiously inquired 
if he had to have anything on his feet ! 

After this they began chatting him on his 
probable fate, suggesting bringing a dustpar 
and brush to “sweep up the pi a 
During all this Mike stood stolidly silent, 
merely instructing me to bet them anything 
1 liked in money against whisky that he 
would win, Accordingly I laid £5 against 
a two-dozen case of whisky that their man 
wouldn't even touch Mike, and both the 
doctor and the navigating lieutenant “ took 
me on.” 

Round after round the fight proceeded 
just as I had foreseen. I think the Naval 
man was quite a good boxer, but he simply 
couldn't lay a glove on his adversary, and 
when he rushed Mike simply shot out a long 
left which brought him to a sudden stop. 
Finally the Pearl's skipper, getting tired of 
what he considered “a kid’s game,”’ gently 
worked his opponent in front of the bath, 
and then, with a sort of push-drive (it was not 
a blow) landed him in a sitting position right 
in the bath! 

At this the crew of the man-of-war looked 
serious and the officers tried to appear 
shocked, but the captain was a good sport. 
Still sitting in the bath he looked up and 
shouted : 

“Laugh, confound you, laugh! 
sce you all want to!” 

And laugh they did; I never heard such 
a roar! 

Then Mike pulled off his gloves, and said 
very solemniy .— 

“I'm afraid I'm not much good at this 
game, sir, and I give ye best. But as yve've 
made me a bit warm, I'd not mind a taste 
of whisky with ye.” 

The latter was quickly forthcoming, and 
I collected my bets, which they were good 
enough to send over in a boat to the Pearl, 
while Mike mollified the captain by explain- 
ing that he was only a fighter, and not a 
boxer. They were all fine fellows on board 
the warship, and Mike was fairly ‘‘ mellow ” 
when we lett the ship and were rowed back 
by some admiring bluejackets. 

The affair turned out well for Mike, for 
through it he got the job of taking a Govern- 
ment official up to the Fly River a few 
days after. As he had heard of a possible 
pearl-deal in that neighbourhood he closed 
with the offer. 

We duly landed our man, and then with 
a few extra hands aboard in the shape of 
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tarantulas, cockroaches, and the like, we 
ran through the China Strait, touched at 
one of the Touisades, and then made for 
the cast coast of New Guinea. It was here 
that I nearly supplied the joint at a family 
dinner-party and also sowed the seed of 
a dangerous illness. 

Immediately after arriving at the village 
concerned, a horrible place built on piles on 
the bank of a muddy creek, Mike went 
ashore, with Golly and Jim as bodyguard, 
to sce the chief or head man, leaving the 
two blacks with the boat until his return. 

Golly was armed with a Winchester rifle 
to awe the natives. He didn’t know how to 
use it, but it looked well, especially as on 
arrival we had fired a fusillade in the air 
with the object of impressing the villagers 
with the fact that we were armed. I 
myself was left in charge of the Pearl with 
strict injunctions not to allow any natives 
aboard. The old chief had some pearls, 
and was apparently eager to trade, but 
extreme care was necessary, for the natives 
lookcd—and were—a treacherous lot of 
Tascals. 

Trading with natives is a lengthy business, 
and the evening crept on and Mike did not 
return. Secing no canoes about, I lit my 
pipe, and sat musing in the cockpit, but as 
the shadows deepened I began to get anxious, 
and thinking that I would give the boys a 
hail, knocked out my pipe, and rose to get 
out of the cockpit. 

And then—crash !—something descended 
on my head with awful force, and I dropped 
unconscious. 

When I recovered my senses, I found 
myself lying on the ground under some 
, bound hand and foot. Alongside me 
was a small black girl in a similar plight. 

At first I could not make out what had 
happened, and then it dawned on me that 
the Pearl must have been attacked, and that 
I was a prisoner, and dolefully I began to 
wonder what had happened to Mike and the 
boys. Gently I tried my wrists to see if I 
could work them free, but it was no use; [ 
was properly trussed up, and could only 
wait devclopments. 

To one side of me a large fire was burning, 
in front of which a man with a fantastic 
head-dress, made from the head and horns 
of some animal, and with his body painted 
with white streaks, was stalking up and down 
making weird noises. Shadows of other 
men or women moved to and fro, and I 
wondered what it was all about. 
soon to know—and the horror of 
ation makes my flesh creep even 
to-day! All at once a man with a club came 
up to where I was lying and dealt the black 
child a frightful blow on the head, killing her 
outright. Then, right in front of my eyes, 
her poor little body was cut up and carried 
off to a stream close by to be washed! Then 
Tunderstood. These people were cannibals, 
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grapple Mike, but only to sit down heavily among 
the wreckage of some chairs.” 


“ Sylvester tried to 
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a feast was in preparation, and I was next 
on the list ! 

I struggied desperately to free myself, but 
T might as well have saved my strength, for 
I was too securely tied. By the irony ot fate, 1 
could feel my Smith and Wesson, fully loaded, 
in my hip-pocket, but maddeningiy useless. 

I gave it up at last and lay still, in a kind 
of torpor of despair, and then a native 
approached me, knife in hand. It was the 


end, I thought, and I watched the knife in * 


hopeless fascination. 

To my surprise, however, instead of killing 
me, he rolled me over and severed the 
thongs that bound my feet, dragging me to 
a standing position, though my legs were 
almost too numb to support me. If only 
he would free my hands ! 

He beckoned me to follow him, but at the 
first attempt to walk I fell headlong. Again 
he put me on my legs, and this time I 
managed to stumble along until the numb- 
ness passed and I began to size up the 
possibility of kicking him in the stomach on 
the chance of getting his knife. I was still 
debating this when we emerged on the 
seashore, and there, still floating safely, was 
the Pearl. Twas put into a canoe, and two 
natives paddled off towards the schooner, 
where, to my amazement, I saw Golly still 
on guard with his rifle, looking very 
important, and Jim with the fo'c’sle wood- 
chopper in his hand. Calling out to them, I 
asked what had happened, and where Mike 
was. To my delight I heard the dear old 
fellow’s voice answering from below. My 
hands were freed, and, clambering aboard, [ 
staggered down —to behold the most absurd 
sight imaginable. ' 

Trussed up and sitting on my bunk was 
the old chief, and spread out on the cabin 
table was our complete array of knives and 
forks, an old hunting knife that we used for 
skinning goats and pigs, and Mike’s marlin- 
spike, at all of which the chief gazed appre- 
hensively as if he considered them weird 
instruments of torture—as, in fact, he 
actually did. 

“Come on, my boy,’’ said Mike cheerily, 
“Tve got the ould scoundrel safe and 
sound.’’ At the same time he gave the fat 
chief a dig with a fork, which made him 
howl dismally. 

fT was still dazed from my experiences 
and the blow on my head, and I could not 
understand matters at all, a hazy notion 
entering my mind that the whole affair wa; 
sone obscure joke of Mike's. Seeing me 
staggering, he made me drink a stiff tot of 
whisky, and then began to tell me what Lad 
happened. 

Returning to the Pearl, he had found me 
gone and sundry things stolen, and realizing 
that I had been kidnapped, had promptly 


returned to the chief’s house. Before that 
astonished potentate realized what was 


happening Mike had picked him up in his 
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arms, rowed him across to the Pear/, and to!d 
him that if I were not brought back at once 
safe and sound he would cut little pieces 
out of him until he died ! 

The result was that an order for my re‘e 
was dispatched post-haste, and thus I was 
saved from the same miserable fate as the 
poor native girl. When 1 told Mike what [ 
had undergone he was furious, and started 
to hold a kind of informal court-martial on 
the shivering chief, who, aided by a few more 
prods from the fork, began to offer to make 
amends, telling us that he would send back 
the two natives who had brought me to the 
ship for the pearls he possessed. 

Mike agreed to this, making it quite clear, 
however, that the first canoe that put off 
from the beach would be the signal tor the 
chief's instant death. This hint evidently 
went home, for no attempt at treachery was 
made, and the natives duly returned with 
the pearls. ; 

They were not worth much—perhaps 
fifty pounds all told4—and Mike promptiy 
confiscated the lot. We then decided that 
it was time to up-anchor and get away. A 
line was passed to the two natives in the 
canoe, and they were told to hang on until 
it was decided to send the chief back. 

When the canvas bellied out in the light 
breeze, and the ship began to move through 
the water, there came a chorus of shouts and 
yells from the shore, but a well-directed shot 
discouraged any attempt to launch a canoe, 
and it was not until we were four or five milcs 
out, and gathering way nicely, that Mike 
ordered the chief to come on deck and get 
into his canoe, administering a hearty kick 
to a certain portion of his anatomy as he 
went over the side. 

Specd was now our principal consider- 
ation, for we knew well enough that as soon 
as the discomfited headman reached the shore 
a general pursuit would ensue. We ran off 
the mainsheet and boomed out the fore-sail, 
but the wind was light and likely to remain 
so till sunrise. We could still see the lights 
ashore, and presently black dots began to 
show on the moonlit sea. They were 
canoes, and at first they had the legs of us, 
but presently the breeze freshened and we 
dropped our pursuers. 

We carried on without incident for some 
days, and then I began to feel the effects of 
my adventure. There was a bad bruise on 
the crown of my head which broke into a 
running sore, and despite the great heat, I 
was seized with intermittent shivering fits. 

Becoming uneasy about me, Mike ran for 
Bouganville, and put me ashore in charge of 
native women, who cut off my hair and 
treated me in their own fashion. After 
being there some five weeks the fever im- 
proved, but the woundon my headsteadfastiy 
refused to heal. 

Finally Mike took me aboard again, and 
had a go at nursing me himself, trying aul 


se 


sorts of things on my head. Internally I 
partook of his entire stock of medicines, of 
which whisky and quinine formed the chief 
ingredients. 

By the time we arrived at Suwarrow, 
however, I was still no better. A depression 
I could not shake off lay upon my spirits, and 
at last I told him that unless I got back to 
Apia soon I thought I should “cash in.” 
He showed no real concern, and suggested a 
long sea-run to Raratonga, saying it would be 
sure to put me right. It was evident that he 
was still desirous of keeping me away from 
Laumona, but when I continued to plead he 
suddenly agreed to return. 

At once I felt better, and he began to chaff 
me. 

“ Bedad, it’s not a doctor ye want,” 
he grinned. ‘‘ It's your girl!" 

He was right; the call of Laumona had 
become well-nigh irresistible. By the time 
we reached Apia I was almost well again. 
In great spirits we spruced up to go ashore— 
Mike to his friends, I to the girl who was 
always in my thoughts. Little did I know 
how short-lived my happiness was to be! 

1 found her at home, beautiful as ever, 
genuinely glad to see me, but stran 
quiet. I was anxious about her, and a: 
if she had had a recurrence of her head 
trouble, but she said no; she was quite all 
right. After a light meal I persuaded her 
to come out for a walk among the groves. 

All the time, as we strolled along, she 
seemed to have something on her mind. 
She appeared nervous and apprehensive, 
continually glancing behind her and around 
her. I did not pay much attention to this 
at the moment, for I was too happy. The 
sight of her seemed almost too good to be 
true, and my illness was completely forgotten. 

And then, like a bolt from the blue, came 
tragedy! Once amid the shelter of the trees 
1 took her into my arms for a fond embrace, 
when suddenly, with a sharp cry, she swung 
me completely round. I heard the thud of 
something striking her body—something 
that but for her action would have struck me. 

For an instant I did not realize what had 
happened, and then, as I still held her in my 
arms, I felt something warm and sticky on 
my hands, and knew that she had been hurt. 
At the same time I caught sight of the figure 
of a man sneaking away in the shadow of the 
trees. Like a flash it came to me that it was 
he who had struck Laumona that coward’s 
blow. 

I saw red, and pulling out my revolver, 
fired shot after shot at him until the weapon 
was empty and he lay helpless. Then, hurling 
the pistol at him, I turned to Laumona, who 
had also sunk to the ground, and, imbued 
with the strength of rage and despair, picked 
her up bodily and raced with her to her 
father's house. Even then the poor girl's 
only thought was of me, for she clasped her 
arms round me, and kept saying :— 
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“You not hurt ? Sure you not hurt?” 
When I told her father what had happened 

the old stoic’s face merely hardened. 

“ You killa him ? ’’ he inquired. 

“T hope so,” was my savage reply, and 
hurried him off for a doctor. 

Laying Laumona on her bed, I removed 
her light print blouse, and extemporized a 
wad to stop the bleeding from a ghastly 
wound between her shoulder-blades where 
the scoundrel’s knife had entered. She 
fainted, but recovered consciousness again, 
and once more put her dear arms round my 
neck, asking me again and again if I were 
hurt. Then all at once, in a paroxysm of 
passion, she kissed me wildly and fell back 
—dead ! ‘ 

At first I could not realize it. 


I was 
stunned with grief. It seemed impossible 
that my beloved girl, but a short time before 


so full of health and strength, had been 
struck down in all her radiant beauty. 
And then, as 1 looked down on her poor 
dead form and understood, a wave of black 
rage engulfed me, and I rushed from the 
house to find again the fiend who had done 
this dreadful thing. 

In the doorway, however, my way was 
checked by someone who grasped me by the 
collar, and literally flung me inside the room 
again. It was Mike, and there was a terrible 
look on his face. 

“‘Where are ye going, ye whclp?’’ he 
growled, 

I tried to tell him what had happened, 
but my speech was incoherent, and I could 
only lead him to Laumona’s dead body, but 
he understood. As for me, this fresh sight 
of my darling brought on a fit of weeping 
which I am convinced saved my reason. 

Mike stood silently sympathetic until her 
father returned; then, after a few words 
with him, he turned to me. 

‘* Now, then,’’ he said, ‘‘ come out of this 
—quick!” 

I demurred, but he seized me, and rushed 
me off to the boat and on board the Pearl, 

“ Off with them clothes,’’ he commanded 
sternly. 

Like a child I obeyed him, and rolling 
them up into a bundle, with a stone inside 
them, he dropped them overboard, Then, 
taking my revolver, which I had last seen 
when I flung it at Laumona’s murderer, he 
tossed that, too, as far as he could throw it, 
into the water. 

“‘ Now, my lad,”’ he said, “ ye’re in a holy 
mess, and it’s up to old Mike to get ye out. 
Turn into your bunk, while I chew it over. 

Wirra, wirra, lad, it’s a bad business, 
and I blame myself for it all. 1 was a fool to 
let you come back. I tried hard to stop it, 
for I could see that you were one of the 
quality, and not for the likes of that poor 
girl there. But ye took my meaning wrong 
—and here we are up to our necks in 
troumie |” 
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* Don't, Mike, don’t!’ I cried miserably. 
“T can't stand it.’”” 

“IT know, me boy, I know. I'll not speak 
arother word until 1 see my way out of it 
al—devil a word!” 

With that he went out into the cockpit to 
sit in silence, while I turned over and sobbed 
myself into a kind of stupor. 


Early next morning Mike told me how he 
came to arrive on the scene when he did. 
It appears that after leaving the ship he 
met a friend who told him that an Italian, 
the second mate of a sailing vessel that had 
been in port for some wecks, had been 
pestering Laumona with his attentions. In 
spite of the fact that he was warned she was 
promised to another man, he persisted in 
following her about until the poor girl was 
almost distracted. 

Hearing this, Mike scented trouble, and 
guessing that I should be out somewhere 
with Laumona, realized the possibility of 
a collision with this man. He had therefore 
hurried to the house and, finding us absent, 
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followed us in 
order to put us on 
our guard. Hear- 
ing the shots, he 
ran to help me, 


but seeing that 
everything was 
over and the 


Italian stone dead, 
he waited until I car- 
ried Laumona away 
and then did his best 
to destroy all trace of 
my association with 
the tragedy, picking up 
my revolver first of 
all. 

Then, hastening back 
to the house, he had 
met me just as I was 
rushing out, mad with 
rage and grief. 

“T've seen men run 
amuck before,’’ he ob- 
served grimly, “so I 
man-handled ye on 
purpose, meaning it for 
the best.’ 

After telling me this, 
s Mike went 
ashore to see 
what was 


being done about the matter. The general 
opinion seemed to be that the Italian had 
got what he asked for, and in the ordi- 
nary way the whole thing would soon 
have been forgotten. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there happened to be some political 
trouble at the time, and the British, 
American, and German consuls were all 
pulling against one another. The latter, 
seeing a chance to advertise himself, 
clamoured loudly for an official inquiry. 
Personally, I didn't care what happened, and 
was quite willing to give myself up and see 
it through, but Mike sternly vetoed any 
idea of the kind and was intent on getting 
me away, refusing even to let me leave my 
bunk. 

So insistent did the German consul become 
that the captain of the British guardship 
was finally compelled to take the matter 
up and personally visited every vessel in 
por’ for the purpose of making inquiries. 
Vhen he arrived on board the Pearl Mike 


a 


declared roundly that he knew nothing of 
the matter, having only arrived in port the 
night before. It was impossible that I could 
be connected with the matter, he said, for 
I was in my bunk with a bad attack of fever. 

This apparently satisfied the naval 
officer,for he forthwith departed. Asa 


matter of fact, 1 believe it was pretty well 
known among the British and Americans who 
had shot the Italian, but as he was a bad 
character and there was a good deal of 
sympathy for me, everyone was—officially 
—blisstully ignorant, and that very night 
Mike hauled up his anchor and slipped out 
of harbour. 

I wanted to visit poor Laumona's grave 
before we sailed, but he would not hear of it. 
As we headed out to sea sad visions of 
the last time we had sailed from Apia 
accompanied me—Mike giving her the pearl, 
the flash of her lithe body through the water 
as she swam ashore, the last sight of her as 
she turned and waved her hand. 

I was on the point of breaking down again 
when Mike, with seeming brutality, ordered 
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“TI saw red, and fired shot after shot at 
him until the weapon was empty.” 


me to work, and kept me at it until I was 
ready to drop, but all the time I knew well 
that it was only his rough, good-hearted way 
of diverting my attention from my sorrows. 

So once more we set out to sail “ whichev' er 
way God Almighty sends the wind,’’ and 
eventually reached Tahiti, where Mike ‘got me 
a passage to San Francis And here, with 
tears in my eyes, I parted from the best 
friend man ever had. 

It was twenty-five years before I saw 
Mike again. 


For years after that I wandered here and 
there over the face of the globe, and never 
once during that time did the image of 
my beloved Laumona leave me. Finally the 
vicissitudes of life saw me installed as the 
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proprictor of a small hotel in the south-west 
of England, and in my office here word was 
brought me one day that a gentleman wished 
to see me. 

He was old and bent, leaning on a stick, 
but something about him hinted that he had 
once possessed great strength. Directly 
he spoke I knew him. It was Mike, but a 
Mike so changed that it cut me to the heart 
to sce him. 

He told me that after I had left him he 
carried on the old life until about three 
years previously, when, having located the 
wreck of a steamer with gold aboard, he 
attempted to salve the bullion with dis- 
tinctly poor equipment. 

The water was infested with sharks, and 
after losing two black divers he went down 
himself, only to be attacked in turn, his life 
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here reproduced affords a 
curious parallel to our recent 
story, “A Miracle of the 
Air,” describing what hap. 
pened to an American girl 
who was suspended beneath 
an aeroplane by a jammed 
parachute .- rope. a 
climax to his exhibition,” this 
account continues, ‘‘ Sergeant 
Douglas lowered himself hand 
over hand down a fifteen-foot 
rope, swinging and turning in 
aerial acrobatics. Upon at- 
tempting the return climb 
up the rope, however, he found. 
his strength was spent, and 
he then tied the rope about 
his body. 

“Then Lieutenant Fred 
Nelson, regular Army adviser 
to the Air unit, went up, 
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being saved by his diving dress. For him, 
too, it was the end, for he was horribly 
mauled. I afterwards saw on his poor old 
body some of the most terrible running 
wounds I have ever beheld. It was im- 
possible to get them to heal, and they slowly 
drained his life away. He had the best 
medical attention, but there was never much 
hope, and he finally died in my home, and 
now lies buried in the churchyard of a quiet 
little Devonshire village. 

He bequeathed to me all his belongings, 
including the chart showing the location of 
the wreck, and such is the lure of the Islands 
that one of these days, after all those long 
years, I know I shall revisit them again, 
ostensibly to attempt to salve that sunken 
gold, but actually to gaze once again on the 
scenes of my youth. 
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from the Pega pepe apine reine circled the field almost touch- 
London Daily News which is ACROBATICS ON ing. 
AN AEROPLANE. + 


Hanging By a Rope 
In Mid Air. 


EXHAUSTED MAN DROPS 
IN A LAKE, 


Lieutenant Smith, in a 
hurried conversation with 
Douglas, decided that the 
latter was too weak to attach 
the parachute and loosen him- 
self from the rope. It was 
then decided to drop the ser- 
geant in the lake, after provid- 
ing him with a knife to sever 
the rope. 

““Wassell brought his plane 
over the water, and when 
Douglas's feet almost touched 
the surface the latter cut the 
Tope that had held him sus- 
pended nearly two hours. 
He dropped into the water, 
and was brought safely to 
shore.” 

It will be remembered that, 
as a final desperate resort, if 
other methods failed, it was 
proposed to land Miss Gordon 
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with Lieutenant A. Smith iy ihte een ee in a lake. In several respects 
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to our narrative. 
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TWO 2 


‘ 
INSEPARABLES 


HE humble 
heroes of this 
faithful narra- 
tive were two 

sepoys of a Punjabi 
regiment, who held the 
exalted position of 
orderlies to my General 
Staff Officer and myself 
during the Great War, 
while we were serving 
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more than made up for 
by his skill in sniffing, 
an irritating trick that 
never failed him. Even 
in the hottest part of 
the hot weather, with a 
temperature of any- 
thing between 115° and 
125° in the shade, when 
colds in the head were 
certainly not the vogue, 


in Mesopotamia. In- 
separabies they 
certainly were, but I 
shrink from 
them to David and 
Jonathan, as I do not | 
wish to slander the 
noted dead. It is my 
purpose, however, to attempt a sketch of the 
relations which existed between Gholam 
Khan and Kadir Khan—and, incidentally, 
ourselves—throughout the period we basked 
in the sunshine of their attentions. 

Xx , My senior staff officer, belonged 
to the aforesaid Punjabi regiment, and it 
was only natural that his orderly, Gholam 
Khan, should once have been a shining light 
of that unit. X ’s Colonel kindly 
furnished me, also out of the same regiment, 
with Kadir Khan, a reputed steady-going 
old soldier, but one not likely to set the 
Thames on five. 

Gho!lam Khan was a fine specimen of the 
Punjabi Mohammedan, with limbs that 
would have compared favour- 
ably with those of a Cumber- 
land wrestler. The longer he 
remained in our service the 
more portly became his 
presence. 

Kadir Khan was the abso- 
lute antithesis of his fellow- 
orderiy in appearance. A long, 
thin, cadaverous individual, 
he seemed to grow leaner and 
lankier as time went on. Un- 
like Gholam Khan, he was not 
so obviously possessed of the 
gift of speech and ready wit, 
but was one of those silent 
men who rarely smile and 
was by nature somewhat un- 
communicative. What he 
lacked in speech, however, he 
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The moving story of two men, four 
rugs, and the curious sequence of 
likening | events that transformed the “ in- 
: erstwhile trusted order- 
lies, into convicted criminals. 
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| Kadir Khan would 

| sniff! sniff! sniff! his 
way about my room, 

» whilst Periorming the 
few light duties that 
fell to his lot, until 1 
sometimes felt I could 
strangle him. 

Gholam Khan undoubtedly possessed the 
master mind of the two; and though Kadir 
Khan was by no means of the village idiot 
type, yet I would hazard a guess that his 
friend's influence generally prevailed over 
his innermost convictions as to what was 
right and what wrong, in any given situation 
by which the pair was faced. This was 
probably due to the fact that Gholam Khan 
was a landed proprietor in a small way in 
India, and, from his own account, a man 
of no mean authority in village councils ; 
whereas Kadir Khan was of the ordinary 
poor Punjab peasant class. In any case 
Gholam Khan, who often accompanied us 
on my inspection tour up and down the 
Tigris between Basrah and 
Baghdad, certainly hob- 
nobbed with Indian officers at 
the various posts where my 
steamer happened to be tied 
up for the night, although 
only a sepoy himself. It was 
quite common on such occa- 
sions for Gholam Khan to ask 
Xx ‘s permission to go 
ashore to have his evening 
meal with Jemadar This, or 
Subadar That, explaining, 
“He comes from my district, 
sahib; but he is really only a 
small man in our country, for 
I own far more Jand than he 
does.” Poor Kadir Khan 
seldom aspired to such high 
society, having little more 
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than his lowly position as a General's 
orderly to commend him to these great ones 
of the earth. There was a good deal of the 
grand seigneur about Gholam Khan, and he 
loved impressing those around him by his 
lordly airs. Indeed, he probably led his 
friends to understand that it was. he who 
“ran” the Tigris Defences, and that I 
and my staff were largely guided by his 
experience and advice in all matters per- 
taining thereto. . 

It was during the attempt to relieve Kut, 
early in 1916, that X- and [ became 
associated in our long partnership of some 
two and a half vears on Tigris Defences, and 
that Gholam Khan and Kadir Khan threv 
in their lot with ours. They, however, did 
not last much over two years, for reasons 
which will be evident presently. In the 
early days of our confederacy nothing out- 
standing regarding the actions and attitude 
of the twain occurs to my mind, so_pre- 
sumably they were in every way normal and 
satisfactory. When our inability to relieve 
Townshend had to: be acknowledged, and 
Kut fell, I was directed, amongst other river 
defence measures, to establish a fortified 
post for occupation by a force of all arms at 
Mudelil—the junction of the Dujailah and 
Tigris rivers—some forty miles up-stream 
from Amarah. Picking up the infantry 
battalion of this mobile column at Ali 
Gharbi, on my way down-stream early in 
May, the steamer continued her journey, 
with barges attached, to our destination. 

A howling gale and scries of thunder- 
storms caused us to tie up for the night at 
the small Filai Filah post. The only cabins 
on the steamer were those occupied by the 
captain and the ship's staff; so all ofticers 
aboard had their camp-beds laid out on the 
upper deck, which possessed a somewhat 
worse-for-wear awning overhead, 

After my bed had been made up, I took 
the precaution of placing my Burberry under 
my pillow, anticipating that I should be 
glad of its protection if another storm visited 
us during the night. We then had our 
frugal dinner on another part of the deck, 
and subsequently turned in. Some time in 
the small hours of the morning we were 
subjected to yet another terrific downpour, 
accompanied by a hurricane and thunder and 
lightning of a violent description. The rain 
descended in torrents through the holes in the 
awning above, and a regular stream soon 
began to drop on to my bedding. I felt for 
my Burberry in order to place it over my 
blanket, but it had vanished. Presently 
Gholam Khan arrived on the scene to see 
how his master was faring, and assisted him 
to move his bed to a more sheltered spot. I 
inquired where Kadir Khan was, and why 
he also had not come. Gholam Khan didn’t 
know, here were seven or eight hundred 
sepoys distributed about the ship and her 
attendant barges, so it was nos an easy 
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matter to ferret out any particular individual 
in the darkness. Gholam Khan helped me, 
however, to shift my bed, and then went off 
to summon Kadir Khan, who, I rather 
suspected, was sleeping not very far from 
the pitch of his fidus Achates. 

Eventually the lean one tumed up—after 
the storm had greatly abated—and I asked 
him what he had done with my Barberry. 
He replied that my vak-dan, or mule-trunk, 
was in such a very exposed position on the 
lower deck that he had taken my waterproof 
from under my pillow—whilst I was at 
dinner—in order to place it over the trunk 
in case of rain. Did I thank him for his 
forethought ? Not at all; I considered it 
more important that I should sleep under 
tolerably dry blankets than that the leather 
exterior of my trunk should not be rained 
upon. I do not believe, moreover, that I 
am doing Kadir Khan an injustice by suggest- 
ing that he, too, had made no little use of 
the waterproof. At any rate, he presented 
himself before me in a comparatively dry 
condition, whereas the indispensable Bur- 
berry was saturated when he returned it. 
A small matter, certainly. But as straws 
serve to indicate in which direction the wind 
blows, so this little incident caused me to 
appreciate that friend’ Kadir Khan knew 
exactly how many beans make five, and 
how to look after himself at the expense of 
his master. 

After laying out the new post at Mudelil, 
and leaving the battalion there to construct 
it, I pushed on with X to Amarah, 
where an Arab house on the siver-front 
became my headquarters for the next two 
and a half years. The offices, British clerks’ 
and servants’ quarters were located on the 
ground floor round the four sides of an open 
courtyard, to which access was obtained 
from the road by a covered gateway facing 
the river. On the first floor above were the 
living-rooms of my staff of four officers and 
myself, the mess, our kitchen, and so on. 
These were over two sides of the quarters 
enclosing the courtvard below. A long 
covered veranda ran outside the inner 
walls of our rooms and overlooked the 
courtyard, so we could move from room to 
room under shelter. The veranda on the 
other two sides, over the remaining clerks’ 
and servants’ quarters, was an open one 
whereon we could sleep under the stars 
during the hot weather. We generally 
dined at that season on the flat roof over 
our rooms, looking across the river. 

Gholam Khan and Kadir Khan at once 
proceeded to make themselves snug in one 
of the quarters on the ground floor which 
they shared. These sybarites were not 
going to sleep on the hard mud floor of their 
habitation, like their less fortunate brethren 
under canvas at the front and in posts all 
up and down the Tigris—not they! So one 
of their first acts was to procure timber and 
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“I was off the bed in a twinkling, and closed with my assailant.” 


The 


tig up substantial cots for themselves. 
British soldiers of the units that mounted 
guard over my headquarters every night had 
to rest content with the paved floor of the 


open courtyard during the summer months ; 
but our orderlies knew a trick worth two of 
that. When it came, howe to Gholam 
Khan endeavouring to smuggle his mighty 
four-poster on to the deck of my small 


steamer as I was about to start on a tour 
accompanied by , We worms turned. 
The upper-deck space at our disposal was 
none too extravagant, and I certainly had 
no intention of permitting this burly ruffian 
to take up so large a share of it with his 
colossal couch. The plain deck should have 
been quite soft enough for him, seeing that 
his bones were well covered with brawn and 
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fat. Moreover, the sepoy guard and. all 
native hands aboard enjoyed no_ better 
accommodation. 

Notwithstanding his predilection for his 
own creature comforts, there was something 
distinctly attractive about this merry rogue. 
His devotion to X-. was dog-like, and 
often, when X was ill, he would sit up 
with his master and nurse him with the 
utmost tenderness. He was always cheery 
and willing to lend a hand at anything. No 
one excelled Gholam Khan in the purchase 
of fruit for the mess. He invariably got 
good .value for his money from the Arabs, 
though we learnt subsequently that his 
methods were sometimes inclined to be 
drastic, and that this stout knave had been 
known to intimidate the seller if he thought 
he was being asked too high a price for 
something likely to be ‘appreciated by the 
mess. There is no doubt, also, that X. 
had too soft a corner in his heart for this 
sturdy henchman of his, and was inclined 
to suffer lesser delinquencies to go un- 
punished, or insufficiently punished, which 
possibly encouraged Gholam Khan to loftier 
flights of fancy and ultimately resulted in 
his downfall. 

Soon after settling down in our new head- 
quarters at Amarah my birthday came round. 
During dinner that evening the cats, with 
which Amarah is infested, had made night 
hideous by their discordant caterwaulings, 
and by tearing after each other on the roof, 
along the verandas, and on to and under 
our camp-beds, which had been laid out 
ready for us under the starlit heavens on 
the open veranda. The nuisance became 
so intolerable that we shouted out to the 
orderlics to keep these mangy scavenging 
animals off our beds until we retired. 

Being an early bird myself, I turned in 
some time before the rest of my staff, and 
lay down on my bed, as the hot weather 
was now in full swing. I was just dropping 
off to sleep when I fancied I heard the 
stealthy approach of those detestable cats 
again. Raising myself slightly, I looked back 
over the head of my bed. Suddenly out of 
the darkness an apparition in white bounded 
towards me, and before I had time to lift 
an arm in defence a stick descended with a 
resounding ‘whack’ on my unoffending 
pate. For a second or two I felt stunned ; 
then the thought flashed across my mind: 
“ Arab assassin! '’ I was off the bed in a 
twinkling, closed with my assailant, snatched 
the stick out of his hand, and began be- 
labouring him in turn for all I was worth. 
To my surprise the supposed murderer 
started to howl for mercy in most unmis- 
takable Hindustani. 

“ Mu'af karo, sahib, mu'af kavo, ham apna 
mehtar hain.” (‘* Forgive me, sir, forgive me, 
Iam your honour's sweeper.” 

“Maurvaf karo?’ 1 snorted. “ Vi mu’af 
karo you, you miserable ruthan. You've 
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jolly nearly brained me ! ''—punctuating my 
remarks by applying the stick. 

During this performance I caught snatches 
of wails: “I thought you were a cat—I 
thought you were a cat! ’’ which scarcely 
soothed my hurt feelings. The uproar 
aroused the guard in the courtyard below, 
and various members of my staff dashed to 
my assistance. The man was made a 
prisoner and marched off lamenting. It 
then tianspired that friend Kadir Khan had 
betaken himself to roost and had instructed 
this humble menial to mount guard over 
my bed in his place. The sweeper arrived 
on the scene after I had lain down, and did 
not know I had gone to bed. Observing my 
grey head lift itself from my pillow as he 
approached the bed, he immediately jumped 
to the conclusion in the darkness: ‘Ha! 
a cat on the General's pillow! I’ll biff the 
beggar! ’’—which he promptly proceeded 
todo. Unfortunately—for him—the ‘‘ cat ” 
sprang at him; which, when one comes to 
think of it, must have been most discon- 
certing to the astonished man. Anyhow, 
when I sought my repose again, and thought 
over the incident, I smiled to myself for 
some time whilst fondling the sore weal 
which staod out along the crown of my head 
until 1 fell asleep. The sweeper, I fear, did 
not sleep at all, but probably spent the 
night meditating on whether it would be 
boiling oil or some other form of lingering 
death on the morrow. His surprise and 
gratitude were great, therefore, when he was 
ordered to be released and to continue his 
useful duties at dawn. Thereafter, his 
attention to me was almost embarrassing, 
but I always felt I owed it to Kadir Khan 
that I should have suffered the indignity 
of being badly beaten over the head on my 
first birthday in ‘‘ Mespot’’ by this most 
lowly Indian servant of the entire category. 

I must give Gholam Khan and Kadir 
Khan the credit for not being guilty of any 
particular lapses from virtue during the next 
year or so; and will skip the interval by 
merely remarking that the extent of my 
command had by then greatly increased. 
General Maude commenced his_ offensive 
against the Turks covering Kut in December, 
1916, and by the rith March, 1917, had 
captured Baghdad. As his victorious army 
rolled on, my part was to follow closely in 
his wake, garrisoning important strategic 
points along the Tigris with additional troops 
handed over to me by him for the purpose. 
When Baghdad was occupied my command 
embraced the whole of the Tigris from 
Basrah exclusive to Baghdad exclusive, with 
a portion of the Diala river, and the stretch 
of the Euphrates from Qurnah to the Hamar 
Lake thrown in—aggregating in all more 
than five hundred miles of river defences. 
Thus my command for a time consisted of 
over twenty thousand troops, including 
cavalry, infantry, and guns. Mobile columns 


of all arms were located at Amarah, Shaikh 
Sa‘ad, Bghailah, and Azizieh, with marching 
and railway station defence posts gradually 
established every twelve miles or so between 
Basrah and Baghdad. Consequently about 
half my time was spent in touring up and 
down the river from Amarah inspecting 
the defences and garrisons. 

Small game was very abundant then along 
the Tigris in the shape of b!ack partridges, 
sand-grouse, ducks, geese. pigeons, quail, 
snipe, hares, and so forth. It was often 
possible to disembark with our guns at the 
apex of one great bend of the river, and 
then to shoot across country for several 
miles to the head of another bend before 
my steamer had reached that point against 
the current. In this manner we had 
frequent opportunities of stretching our 
legs and obtaining most enjoyable rough 
shooting whilst touring, without delaying 
my progress up-stream in any way. As 
beaters we employed our orderlies and sepoys 
from the guard on board; and I frankly 
admit Gholam Khan was as keen as mustard, 
though Kadir Khan usually ploughed his 
way in line through the scrub as if ineffably 
bored by the whole procedure. But there 
was some incentive for Gholam Khan, since 
our beaters were generally rewarded with a 
share of what fell to our guns; and he was 
ever one who appreciated the fleshpots of 
Egypt—or Iraq, to be more accurate. He 
carried his enthusiasm too far, though, at 
times, by appropriating the lion's portion ; 
and IJ recall one occasion on which we who 
had done the shooting were also to be deprived 
of our small share by this glutton for game. 

We had doled out the birds to beaters and 
lonely subalterns at marching posts, re- 
serving a modest three “ blacks’ for our 
dinner on board. When my orderly officer 
gave the order to prepare these birds for our 
evening meal, he was somewhat taken aback 
by the cook stating that no birds had been 
handed over to him for the mess. This was 
surprising, so Gholam Khan was summoned. 
His explanation was ingenious. The General 
had seen him halal-ing * these three birds, so 
he “ naturally inferred "' the General tacitly 
acquiesced in his reserving them for his own 
consumption! Q.E.D. The assumption, 
however, was a big one, for we had no 
religious scruples about eating birds that 
had been halal-ed; and in any case, there 
seemed no adequate reason why these 
particular birds should not have formed 
part of those allotted to the beaters, three 
others being set aside for us. It might be 
remarked in parentheses that, in addition 
to the game birds, my staff captain and I 
had cevoted a couple of cartridges to knock- 
ing over some fifteen to twenty stariings, 
at the earnest request of Gholam Khan. 
These swarmed around the marching post 


= Cutting their thr ats before death, a 
prescribed by the Mohammedan religion. 
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animal lines, and the ground was thick 
with them when we loosed off a cartridge 
each into the brown. Gholam Khan had 
then dashed forward as nimbly as a school- 
boy, cutting with his jack-knile the throats 
of dead ones, and chasing the winged ones, 
which were similarly treated when captured, 
until he had made a clean sweep of those hit. 
One would imagine that haul should have 
kept him going in starling pie for some time, 
irrespective of black partridges. We used 
to regard a whole “ black’ to oneself as a 
very satisfying meal of a peculiarly delicious 
kind; but this Gargantua was out for all 
he could get and more besides. He was 
forced, however, to disgorge the three 
“‘ blacks,” which he had already plucked and 
cleaned, so our ccok was saved quite a lot of 
trouble. 

By the cold weather period of 1917-18 
Gholam Kahn had developed into one of the 
institutions of Amarah; and vo see that 
smartly-turned-out burly form swaggering 
up and down the river-front in the vicinity 
of Tigris Defences Headquarters, through 
the bazaar, and all about the town, at once 
gave a casual observer the impression, ‘‘ Here’s 
a bit of anut. I suppose most of this place 
belongs to that swashbuckler.” It was by 
no means all reflected glory either, due to his 
being attached to our humble headquarters, 
for the man had undoubtedly convinced 
many people of his ability and sterling 
worth in various directions. Still, we were 
not a little surprised to receive a visit from 
the local Superintendent of Police, who asked 
that Gholam Khan might be utilized, when 
off duty, on secret service work! He was 
required, apparently, to assist in unravelling 
certain obscurities connected with a series 
of burglaries which had been taking place 
in Amarah for some time past. Henceforth 
Gholam Khan blossomed into ‘‘ The Ab-so- 
lute It... He became wrapped in mystery ; 
even X was not admitted into the 
recesses of his fearsome confidences. The 
man evidently gained the reputation of being 
a regular sleuth-hound in running criminals 
to earth ; and his association with us must, 
I fear, have been an obnoxious mills 
about his neck, as hindering him from r 
to the giddiest of heights in the Criminal 
stigation Department. Gholam Khan 
now at his zenith ! 

Meanwhile Kadir Khan had not, been 
allowing the grass to grow under his feet. 
On my return one morning from my usual 
ride across country before breakfast, I was 
somewhat astonished to find the bare brick 
floor of my dungeon gaily decorated with 
four Persian carpets, which covered almost 
the entire floor-space. I had not ordered 
Kadir Khan to embark on the purchase of 
such costly luxuries on my behalf, so I 
summoned the varlet. ‘‘ What is the mean- 
ing of this?’ I inquired. ‘I didn’t ask 
you to buy me any rugs.” 
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A pitying smile spread over his sad face 
as he sniffed and replied: ‘‘ They are a 
present for your Honour!” 

“Devil a bit!” 1 hastily ejaculated. 
“You know quite well I never accept 
presents from you people.’’ He then explained 
that the rugs were not a present from him- 
self, but from an Indian merchant who had 
just arrived in Amarah from Baghdad. I 
had never set eyes on the gentleman in my 
life, and I became ‘ 
suspicious. 
“What's at the 
back of this?” I 
asked myself. 
“Some intrigue 
afloat, I suppose, 
in which, appa- 
rently, my good 
offices are re- 
garded as_ indis- 


pensable.”’ 
To cut a long 
discussion — short, 


my interrogations 
elicited the intelli- 
gence that my 
unknown benefac- 
tor was some sort 
of connection of 
Kadir Khan, and 
was, from my 
orderly’s account, 
immensely 
wealthy. He pos- 
sessed “‘lakhs and 
lakhs of rupees,” 
having been a 
contractor on a 
large scale at 
Baghdad. As he 
had made _ his 
fortune, he was 
now on his way 
back to India, and 
was stopping for 
a time in Amarah 
visiting friends. 
Having learnt 
what a “ perfectly 
priceless father 
and mother" I 
had been to Kadir 
Khan—a little bit 
of sugar for the 
bird, be it noted !—he begged me to honour 
him by nocepting these ‘‘ miserable rugs ”’ 
as a token of gratitude for my goodness to 
his relative. 

I desired Kadir Khan to express my 
obligations to his “‘ relative,” and to inform 
him that I regretted I could not accept the 
Tugs as a present. I should be pleased, 
however, to store them for him on the floor 
of my room, thus keeping them in use and 
preventing them from getting moth-eaten ; 
and when Khuda Bux, the merchant in 


I inquired.” 


“*What is the meaning of this?’ 
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question, was about to leave Amarah he 
could send for the rugs again. I guessed, 
even when I sent the message, that this 
would not terminate the episode, for I have 
yet to meet the Indian merchant who is so 
disgustingly rich that he is not quite ready 
to add to his millions should he see a favour- 
able opportunity of so doing. 


clea 
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I was not mistaken, A few days later 
Kadir Khan appeared in my room and 
asked if he might introduce Khuda Bux 
into my presence. I was not particularly 
desirous of meeting this individual, but 
eventually gave a reluctant consent to see 
him for a few moments. I was pretty 
certain that the multi-millionaire, having, 
as he thought, tactfully prepared the way, 
would formulate some sort of request before 
the close of the interview. 

Like all Orientals similarly situated, the 
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man did not rush headlong to the point. He 
skilfully skated over firm ice for some time, 
talking on different subjects in no way 
connected with the real object of his visit. 
Gradually, however, the ice showed signs 
of growing thin, and finally he was in up to 
the neck, and the secret was out. Despite 
his millions, he did not propose returning 
to India, apparently, but was anxious to 

, obtain a contract for opening teashops and 
refreshment rooms tor the benefit of the 
large depots of British and Indian soldiers 
in Amarah. That was a matter outside my 
province, for all these local administrative 
affairs were in the hands of the Administra- 
tive Commandant of Amarah, who was not 
under my orders. Moreover, the troops were 
already very well supplied in such respects, 
as I was fully aware. 

There was ‘nothing doing” therefore, 
so far as I was concerned, and I advised 
Khuda Bux to apply to the Commandant. 

But do you suppose Kadir Khan was in 
the least abashed at having wilfully misled 
me by his account of this so-called “ relative” 
of his and by my having seen through their 
little game ? Not a bit of it! He doubtless 
credited me with an indifferent memory, and 
judged that his story of several days before 
had by now been quite forgotten. Anyhow, 
it was well worth his while to get something 
out of Khuda Bux for arranging the interview 
even though it had led to nothing. 

Nevertheless, the situation was not with- 
out interest, for before long it became faintly 
discernible that Gholam Khan, Kadir Khan, 
and Khuda Bux were in some way working 
together to amass money, despite the 
vaunted wealth of the last-named. Exactly 
what occurred behind the scenes neither 
X: nor I were able entirely to fathom ; 
but after a month or two of good work on 
secret service duty in Amarah, for which he 
was highly commended, Gholam Khan began 
to fall away from grace in the eyes of his 
fellow-workers in the police. It may 
fe ibly have been due to swollen head on 

is part, or to his insisting on retaining an 
undue share of the ‘‘ swag’ extorted from 
the inhabitants of Amarah by these zealous 
upholders of British law and order. At all 
events, he was eventually ‘run in” by 
them on a charge of scandalous behaviour. 

According to the report of the police 
officer, Gholam Khan had not only smitten 
a peaceable citizen over the head, but kicked 
him out of his own house and proceeded to 
insult the good man’s lady! The police then 
arrived upon the scene, being summoned 
thereto by the injured husband. That was 
their story. Gholam Khan denied it with 
an oath—said the whole thing was a “ most 
ridiculous trumped-up charge.’ It was true 
he was in the house, but he had only gone 
there to take a few delicacies to a ‘ poor old 
sick lady ’’ who occupied another apartment 
altogether. Whilst there he was pounced 
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upon by the police, who had a grudge agains! 
him. He was prepared to show us this 
“old, old lady,’’ and plaintively inquired of 
x if he thought it likely that he would 
desire to behave otherwise than charitably 
towards such a decrepit old thing. He 
described her, if I remember aright, as bed- 
ridden. 

We denied ourselves the pleasure of seeing 
the invalid, but I decided that things were 
beginning to get a bit sultry when inmates 
of our headquarters were dragged into these 
sordid squabbles. I told X- , therefore, 
that he had better return Gholam Khan to 
regimental duty in order to prevent a 
recurrence of such scandals. But Gholam 
Khan managed to convince his master that 
he was entirely innocent, and I somewhat 
weakly consented to his being given one 
morechance. It was unfortunate for Gholam 
Khan that I did so, as otherwise he might 
still have been a free and respected member 
of his battalion. 

For some months there were no further 
causes of complaint, but with Gholam 
Khan's master-hand removed from the he!m 
of the Criminal Investigation Department 
several more burglaries cropped up at 
intervals. Shortly before I left Amarah to 
make one of my periodical tours of inspection 
up the river, in March, 1918, an unusually 
daring burglary was perpetrated, in which 
the victim, a townsman, was robbed of some 
six thousand rupees in cash and _ notes. 
X:- was to remain at Amarah in charge of 
the office in my absence, so I was accom- 
panied by two other members of my staff. 
The morning we sailed it was decided, for 
some reason I have forgotten, that Gholam 
Khan should form one of our party, as well 
as Kadir Khan. Just as we were leaving 
headquarters for my steamer, Gholam Khan 
was very insistent on padlocking and sealing 
his and Kadir Khan's room. When X: 
chaffed him about this cautious procedure 
he explained that he ‘‘ did not trust the 
sweeper and other servants remaining 
behind.” 

On our arrival at Azizieh a week or so 
later, amongst the cipher telegrams I 
received there from X. was one briefly 
stating that, a few days after our departure, 
the police had visited Tigris Defences Head- 
quarters and asked permission to examine 
Gholam Khan's quarters. They forced 
the door open in X- ’s presence, and some 
five thousand eight hundred rupees were 
found concealed in a hole in the ground, 
covered over by a large wooden box belong- 
ing to our orderlies. X reported that 
the police at Baghdad were being com- 
municated with, and would arrest Gholam 
Khan and Kadir Khan on board when we 
reached our destination. This was rathcr 
a bolt from the blue, but it was necessary to 
keep the information to ourselves, as T only 
had a small guard of one Indian N.C.O. 
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and six sepoys on board. These were barely 
sufficient for existing duties by day and 
night, without having to supply an additional 
sentry over prisoners. 

Whether their evil consciences had been 
troubling them since we left Amarah -I 
cannot say, but there is no doubt that 
Gholam Khan and Kadir Khan had been 
distinctly nervous throughout this trip, and 
they grew more and more agitated as we 
approached Baghdad. 

As soon as my steamer moored close to 
G.H.Q. in the former British Residency, 
Gholam Khan and Kadir Khan both asked 
permission to visit friends ashore. This 
was refused them, and I judge they then 
began to smell a rat. The expected police 
never put in an appearance, and I_ had 
eventually to send one of my staff officers 
to inquire into the cause of delay. The 
Baghdad police stated that Amarah had not 
advised them by telegram to arrest any 


sepoys on my steamer. However, they. 


furnished the necessary guard, who came 
aboard. Gholam Khan and Kadir Khan 
were then informed of the discovery made at 
Amarah, and told that they were to be 
arrested on the charge of being concerned 
in the burglary at that place They feigned 
the utmost astonishment, and gave vent to 
the most fervid protestations of innocence. 
Gholam Khan assured us he could “ easily 
explain,” how every farthing of the five 
thousand odd rupees left behind at Amarah 
had come into their possession. He could 
not well accuse the police of having buried 
it in his quarters, for he had, in the presence 
of us all, most carefully locked and sealed 
the room before our departure, and the 
police had broken the door open in front 
of X. : 

The bedding and belongings of the precious 
pair were examined and a further hundred 
and sixty rupees found therein; whilst, 
after the orderlies had been removed from 
the ship by the police, a native sub-engineer 
on board handed over an additional sum 
of twenty rupees, which Gholam Khan had 
asked him to keep for him in his locker. 
Here, then, was a sum of practically six 
thousand rupees accounted for—precisely 
the amount that had been burgled ! 

Appearances were certainly against them ; 
but I had no doubt that Gholam Khan's 
nimble brain would evolve a most plausible 
defence when the case came up for trial in 
Amarah. Kadir Khan I regarded as an 
accessory before the fact; I felt tolerably 
sure it was Gholam Khan who had planned 
the burglary and everything connected 
therewith. He had had ample opportunity 
during his probation with the Amarah 
secret service police to learn what mistakes 
had been made by previous burglars, and 
how a clever one, up to all the ropes, could 
best put the authorities off the scent. 

Some weeks later the accused were 


brought down to Amarah for trial in the 
civil court. Gholam Khan was anxious to 
enlist the services of X for his defence, 
and I allowed X to attend the trial 
throughout its course. I wish that I 
possessed my staff officer's close acquaintance 
with the astonishing details that were 
brought to light during that sensational case, 
in order the more effectively to wind up my 
story. Failing that, I can deat with the 
trial on broad lines only. Gholam Khan 
displayed a wonderful memory for figures 
and accounts, and did explain away to his 
own satisfaction—and, as he hoped, that of 
the Court—the presence of every single 
rupee in the buried hoard unearthed in his 
and Kadir Khan's quarters. An item that 
bulked large in his statement was the alleged 
profits made (greatly to our surprise) by 
Messrs. Khuda Bux, Gholam Khan, Kadir 
Khan and Co., in their business transactions 
at Amarah. Gholam Khan probably flattered 
himself he had now absolutely demolished the 
preposterous charge levelled against two 
simple Indian soldiers of the King. 

The revulsion of feeling must have been 
acute therefore when the merchant prince, 
Khuda Bux, was produced to give evidence 
—for the prosecution ! All unknown to our 
sanguine herocs, this man had also been 
seized for complicity in the burglary, and 
had elected to turn King’s Evidence in order 
to save his own skin. Khuda Bux divulged 
to the Court the whole procedure followed 
by the conspirators in bringing off this 
daring burglary, the arrangements for which 
emanated entirely from the fertile brain of 
Gholam Khan. The actual robbery, though, 
was not carried out by that cunning rascal 
himself. For this purpose he had enlisted 
the skilled assistance of certain native 
criminals released from India, who had been 
given the chance of working out their 
salvation by service in Mesopotamia as 
sweepers and in other humble appointments. 
There were many of them located in Amarah 
—old hands at burglary—and not a few had 
kept themselves in practice by victimizing 
officers and the Arab and other inhabitants of 
the town. Gholam Khan's previous associa- 
tion with the local Criminal Investigation 
Department had, no doubt, made this fact 
well known to him. 

In spite of these damning disclosures 
Gholam Khan—I am treating Kadir Khan 
as a mere passenger now—by no means threw 
up the sponge, and counter-attacked Khuda 
Bux with great violence. He accused him 
of having fabricated the whole story be- 
cause, forsooth, Gholam Khan had cut out 
his erstwhile friend in the favours of some 
local beauty. Other witnesses, including 
criminals who admitted everything, were 
produced, and these supported Khuda Bux’s 
story. Gholam Khan, Kadir Khan, and 
others implicated were found guilty and 
sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment, 
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“They gave vent to the most fervid 
protestations of innocence.” 


whilst the insufferably rich Khuda Bux 
who had risked much in order to add a few 
paltry hundred or possibly thousand rupees 
to his mythical millions, was deported from 
the country. 

“Heaven help Khuda Bux,” say I, 
when Gholam Khan comes out of prison. 
If he is not strangled by those powerful 
hands, it will only be because he has sought 
refuge in the fastnesses of Nepal or on the 
summit of Mount Everest. 

For some time after their sentence Gholam 
Khan and Kadir Khan were incarcerated in 
the civil prison at Amarah, and it really 
bordered on the pathetic, despite their 
villainy, to see our former orderlies working 
with the other criminals on the river-front, 
dressed in prison garb and clanking around 
with irons on their legs. The humiliation 
must have been intense — to have fallen so 
low where once they regarded themselves of 
so much account. We eventually managed 
to get them removed to Basrah prison, where 
they were at least among strangers. There 
they would probably pass unnoticed by 
‘officers and others who had not known them 
in happier circumstances. 
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And what of the rugs? It is they that 
have conjured up these memories of the 
past. With the clean sweep accomplished 
at Amarah, I felt I harmed no one by retain-_ 
ing them in my possession. They certainly 
had not brought good luck or affluence to 
either Kadir Khan or Khuda Bux ; perhaps 
they would have better luck with me. And 
so now, in my retirement, two of them help 
to adorn the dining-room of my cottage by 
the sea; the remaining pair occupy a 
prominent position in the diminutive hall 
outside the den in which I am writing this 
veracious narrative. 
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C[he CASE for the 
= SEA- 
=. SERPENT 


y jnald Lund 


Is there such a creature as the “sea-serpent,” 
and will the ocean some day give up its secret ? 
Once upon a time anyone who claimed to have 
seen a sea-monster was immediately derided, 
but modern scientists are adopting a baat 
reasonable attitude, and it is now 

certain that, in the words of the old capo: 
“there are bigger fish in the sea than ever 
came out of it.” In this interesting article 
Mr. Pound gives the narratives of reputable 
eye-witnesses who have seen “sea-serpents,” 
or sea-monsters, during the last twenty years, 
including striking testimony from Vice-Admiral 
R.-H. Anstruther, R.N., and Captain Rostron, 
commander of the famous Cunarder Mauretania. 


ARE one, in these  professedly 
enlightened times, mention the 


> 


sea-serpent, that romantic and 

elusive creature which, up to 
within recent years, shared with the giant 
gooseberry and the outsize in hen’s eggs the 
responsibility of tickling the palates of 
jaded newspaper readers during what was 
known as the “ silly "season ? Nowadays 
apparently, the “ silly ’’ season has vanished 
from the journalistic calendar with the 
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result that in some quarters it is supposed 
that the sea-serpent has followed suit, and 
has finally dissolved into the mists of 
mythology. 

But that the sea-serpent, or at any rate 
the tradition, is not wholly extinct is shown 
by a recent report that fishermen in the 
Sea of Marmora have had a hectic time with 
a marine reptile, forty-five feet long, which 
threatened to attack one of their boats. 
In the words of a once popular music-hall 
ditty, the sea-serpent keeps on ‘‘ bobbing up 
serenely from below.” The trouble is that 
the monster will not bob up in the Thames 
or New York harbour, to the utter confusion 
of the armchair critics who pooh-pooh its 
existence, and who adamantly believe that 
all those who claim to have seen the sea- 
serpent are either incapable of rightly inter- 
preting the evidence of their senses or are 
out-and-out impostors. 

Will the time soon come when science 
will establish these claims and substantiate 
once and for all the reports of those witnesses, 
the majority of them reputable men of the 
sea, who, in affirming their belief in the sea- 
serpent’s existence, have brought on them- 
selves derision so keen that at least one of 
their number swore that never again would 
he see a sea-serpent? ‘‘If twenty sca-serpents 
come on the starboard,’’ he declared, “' all 
hands shall be ordered to look to port.” 

The answer rests with the ichthyologists, 
those pioneers in a science which, though 
still only in its infancy, has in recent years 
made great strides. Here, for example, 
is the opinion of Mr. F. A. Mitchell-Hedges, 
whose exploits in the Caribbean and the 
Pacific have not only thrilled readers of THE 
Wipe Wortp MacazineE but have captured 


the imagination of the peoples of two, 


continents. 

“The data which have been collected in 
the past few years,” writes Mr. Mitchell- 
Hedges, in response to a request for his views, 
“‘ definitely establish the fact that gigantic 
creatures, reptilian and mammal, un- 
doubtedly exist in the sea, of a size so large 
as to render the biggest land animals quite 
insignificant. Our greatest land animal, 
the elephant, when fully grown weighs only a 
few tons. Compare this with the Panama 
whale, which measured ror feet and weighed 
approximately roo tons! 

“IT can quite definitely state that I have 
knowledge of a true fish existing in the sea 
which, when fully developed, is certainly not 
less than sixty feet in length, and possibly 
exceeds eighty or ninety feet. The more 
my deep-sea research work reveals, the 
more am I assured of the profundity of my 
ignorance, but it has at least taught me this : 
that the sea will undoubtedly sooner or later 
give up life of so gigantic a nature as to battle 
the imagination.” 

As Mr. Mitchell-Hedges hints, the exact 
zoological rating of the sea-serpent is as 
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yet only a matter of guesswork. What, for 
example, was the extraordinary creature 
sighted by the American brig Daphne in 
latitude go dog. 11’ S., longitude ro deg. 
15’ E. ? Captain Mark Trelawny, the master, 
declared that it was ‘‘ a huge serpent with a 
dragon-like head.’’ As soon as it was seen, 
one of the deck guns was brought to bear 
on it and fired when the creature was only 
fifty yards from the vessel. The shot 
evidently took effect, for the serpent churned 
the water into seething foam, lashing the 
waves with its body. ‘‘ Upon the brig 
drawing nearer, it disappeared, and though 
evidently wounded, made off at the rate of 
fifteen or sixteen knots an hour.” 

This description, it is to be noted, con- 
firmed in a striking way the report of the 
captain of H.M.S. Daedalus, who only six 
weeks previously had occasion to note 
laconically in his log—‘‘ saw something very 
unusual.’” The captain's subsequent official 
report to the Admiralty is not likely to be 
familiar to readers of this generation, and 
I therefore give the substance of it here: 
“On our attention being called to the 
object, it was discovered to be an enormous 
serpent, with head and shoulders kept about 
four feet constantly above the surface of the 
sea; and as nearly as we could approximate 
by comparing it with the length of what our 
main topsail would show in the water, there 
was at least sixty feet of the animal on the 
surface, no portion of which was, in our 
perception, used in propelling it through 
the water, either by vertical or horizontal 
undulation. It passed rapidly, but so close 
under our lee quarters that, had it been a 
man of my acquaintance, I should have 
easily recognized his features with the naked 
eye. It was seen by the quartermaster, the 
boatswain’s mate, and the man at the wheel, 
in addition to myself and officers above 
mentioned,” 

The ridicule with which this report was 
grected, not only by the lay mind, but by 
scientists—one learned professor declared 
unreservedly that the object was merely a 
sea lion, an opinion which, although ex. 
pressed by a man whose experience of 
natural history was largely confined to the 
museums, was received with the profoundest 
respect—drew from the captain of the 
Daedalus a reply that was as remarkable for 
its restraint as for its dignity. “The 
creative powers of the human mind may be 
very limited. On this occasion they were 
not called into requisition, my purpose and 
desire throughout being to furnish eminent 
naturalists, such as the learned professor, 
with accurate facts and not with exaggerated 
representation, nor with what could by any 
probability proceed from optical illusion. I 
deny the existence of excitement or the 
possibility of optical illusion. I adhere to 
the statements, as to form, colour, and 
dimensions, contained in my official report 
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to the Admiralty, and I leave them as data 
whereupon the learned and scientific may 
exercise the pleasure of imagination, until 
some more fortunate opportunity shall 
occur of making a closer acquaintance with 
the ‘ great unknown,’ in the present instance 
most assuredly no ghost.’ 

It is often asserted that this is an age of 
cynicism, but one may take leave to suggest 
that, in view of recent progress in the realm 
of oceanography and its allied sciences, a 
responsible seafarer returning home with an 
equally well attested account of a sea 
monster would be more sympathetically 
listened to to-day than were his predecessors 
of the last century. For instance, Captain 
Austin Cooper, of the Carlisle Castle, together 
vith his officers and some members of the 
crew, testified to having seen a sea-serpent 
during a voyage to Melbourne. Their 
description was published in the Melbourne 
Argus, and on being quoted in the English 
newspapers was made a nine-days’ joke. 
The result was that, as reported above, the 
captain resolved never to see another sea- 
serpent, adding that ‘‘ no London penny-a- 
liner should say again that Austin Cooper 
was a liar and a fool!” 

Captain Cooper’s unpleasant experience 
had a parallel in that of Captain Drewar, 
of the Pauline, bound for Zanzibar from 
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yards from the ship, its neck and head 
reared well out of the water. Their report 
was likewise received with a storm of ridicule, 
which if anything was intensified when a 
Kinebeck, Maine, ship's captain swore in 
an affidavit that he had witnessed an 
encounter of the same kind some time 
previously, although for fear of being derided 
he and his crew had conspired to say nothing 
about it. There is not the slightest doubt, 
in fact, that more than one instance has 
occurred of a ship's officers and crew deliber- 
ately planning not to divulge similar experi- 
ences on these grounds. Nor can the pre- 
caution be wondered at, for it must be a 
bitter and humiliating thing for a man, 
whose life has been spent at sea, and who 
knows a school of porpoises, or a mass of 
floating seaweed, or a ribbon fish, or an 
octopus, when he sees them, to find himself 
flatly contradicted by someone whose know- 
ledge of the great waters is limited to 
reading about them in books or hearing 
about them in lectures ! 

But it is not necessary to go back to the 
spacious days of sail for the most striking 
evidence of the existence of a creature which, 
having so far escaped classification by 
naturalists, is generally known as the sea- 
serpent. During the past twenty years or 
so confirmatory reports have come in from 
many direc- 
tions. Captain 
Laurence 


Thomson, 
master of the 
SS. Nemesis, 
described in 
these pages a 


meeting with 


a sea monster 
in 1gor, while 
voyaging be- 
tween Mel- 


bourne and 


the West 


Australian 


ports. Off 


Cape Natura- 
liste (115 deg. 


E. and 34 deg. 


20’ S.) he was 
called to the 


bridge by his 


third officer, 
Mr. Perry, 
who had 


Facsimile of the page from the Tresco’s official log recording the sighting 
of the sea-monster. 


South Shields. He and his crew saw three 
big sperm whales, one of which, they noted 
with amazement, was encircled by what 
appeared to be a great snake, with a body 
girth of eight or nine feet. A few days 
later they saw a similar reptile, two hundred 


sighted tostar- 
board what 
looked at first 
like two 
whales with, however, a flexibility of move- 
ment that no whale ever possessed. They 
watched it for some minutes, and then 
simultaneously realized that they were 
viewing nothing more or less than a sea- 
serpent. ‘The creature had lifted its 
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head several feet above the surface, 
and was gently swaying it backwards, 
forwards, and round about, as if its 
body were composed of innumerable ball 
joints. It turned to cross our bows and 
go seawards, so I 
instantly ordered 
the Nemesis to be 
laid round to inter- 
cept it. The mon- 
ster, however, was 
now just crossing 
only a short 
distance ahead; and 
not caring that my 
owners should think 
I_ had altered the 
ship’s course to 
chase a mysterious 
monster of the deep, 
I turned the ship 
round to be parallel 
once more and then 
ordered everyone to 
take notes as to 
the immense crea- 
ture’s size, etc.” 
Captain Campbell, 
of the SS. Perth, 
reported seeing the 
monster twelve 
hours later, at a 
point eighty miles 
north of that at 
which Captain 
Thomson saw it. 
Three years after 
this Mr. Joseph 
Ostens Grey, second 
officer of the’SS. 
Tresco, an Earn 
Line ship, contri- 
buted to this maga- 
zine an account, 
corroborated by the 
captain and other 
eye-witnesses, of a sea-monster encountered 
during a_ trip from Philadelphia to 
Santiago de Cuba. ‘‘We were two days 
out, some ninety miles south of Cape 
Hatteras. About ten o'clock I saw, on our 
port bow, something creating a vast amount 
of disturbance in the water. The commotion 
was so great that I judged it to be a school 
of porpoises, but somehow the approaching 
school seemed different. Whatever was 
approaching the vessel, the water was 
surging about some large fish, which presently 
I discovered were not porpoises, but sharks. 
It was a curious spectacle, and, while in no 
way alarmed, I watched them until they 
were out of sight. My mind _ reverted 
several times to that rushing herd of sea- 
tigers, and no reason for such swift, steady 
pursuit of an unchanging course occurred 
to me."” But a reason was soon forth- 
coming! An hour later Mr. Grey sighted 


The certificate signed by Capt Bartlett and 
other members of the crew of the Tresco 
who saw the “sea-serpent.” 
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an object which he thought was a derelicé. 
Steering towards it, he saw it was no derelict, 
but a monstrous dragon-like creature. 


“ Swiftly, with a terrible uprising, a mighty 
and horrible head came out of the water, 
surmounting a tall, 

werful neck that 
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pillar, yet spindly 
in comparison with 
the huge and awful 
head it supported. 
There was some- 
thing unspeakably 
loathsome about 
the head, which was 
five feet long from 
nose to MEper ex- 
tremity. uch a 
head I never saw on 
any denizen of the 
sea. The neck, 
eighteen inches in 
diameter, was 
slender by com- 
parison. Under- 
neath the jaw there 
seemed to be a sort 
of pouch, or droop- 
ing skin.” Mr. Grey 
estimated thelength 
of the creature at 
about a hundred 
feet, with a circum- 
ference of probably 
twenty feet. His 
narrative is one of 
the most thrilling 1 
have ever read, and 
it should be noted 
that Captain Bart- 
lett, master of the 
Tresco, a British 
ship officered 
and manned by 
Britishers, certified his description as being 
“ perfectly true in every respect.” 

Another description of a sea-serpent, 
furnished by Captain Harbord, of the 
SS. Sultan, showed that the monster, or 
one of its species, was in existence fifteen 
years ago. ‘I saw it, the chief officer saw 
it, the quartermaster, and the second steward, 
who had just come on the bridge to speak 
to me."’ So wrote the captain in his report. 
“We saw it for about fifteen minutes, 
travelling south. When people talk about 
sea-serpents, we always ask them what brand 
of whisky they drink, and advise them to 
change their brand. I have been to sea for 
over twenty years, been all over the world, 
and round it many times. I have been 
sailing the China seas for the past thirteen 
or fourteen years, but I never saw anything 
like this huge sea-monster before. The 
length of the creature would be fifty feet, 
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and from the top of its back to the water 
would be seventeen to eighteen feet. It 
was of great bulk. The body was light 
brown in colour.” 

This brings me to the description given 
to me personally by Mr. Ernest Davies, a 
Bristol man who for some years has resided 
in the Paumotus Archipelago, where he has 
established lucrative trading interests. Mr. 
Davies, who was recently referred to in the 
newspapers as ‘‘ the loneliest Briton in the 
world,’’ happens to be one of those reflective 
persons who, having travelled the world over 
and passed much of his time in out-of-the- 
way places, is not given to talking of his 
experiences, if he can possibly avoid doing 
so; still less is he given to over-colouring 
them. This is what Mr. Davies told me 
about his adventure with a sea-monster. 

“One hot evening I was sitting smoking 
on the poop of the schooner Noidore, then 
at anchor off Nuihira. Three natives, 
members of the crew, were sitting not far 
away. Shortly before darkness fell, and 
when it was still possible to see objects at 
some considerable distance from the ship, 
I heard a rippling sound coming from about 
forty yards away. Gazing in that direction, 
Isaw a queer-looking black form approaching 
the vessel. It came up in a leisurely sort 
of way and, after rubbing itself against our 
side, reared itself almost to the height of the 
main deck. I was never so surprised, or 
more scared, in my life. The head of this 
weird visitant was shaped not unlike that 
of a horse; it had greenish eyes, and an 
expression that to me was malignant in the 
extreme. The three natives, who had 
spotted the thing as soon as it first appeared, 
were stiff with fright. One of them, I 
remember, grovelled on the deck, almost out 
of his senses. The monster, sea-serpent or 
whatever you like to call it, surveyed us for 


A sketch of the extraordinary creature which Admiral Anstruther and 
his navigating officer saw fem ele Czsar off the east coast 
of Ireland. 
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a moment or two, and then dropped back 
into the water and leisurely went off. 

‘The natives were not in a fit state to 
discuss the matter that night. They believed 
it was an evil spirit. But old natives to 
whom I related the incident the next morning 
were not particularly interested. I then 
discovered that the sea-serpent, if such it 
was, is fairly often seen in those parts. A 
short time afterwards I heard from a reliable 
source that a sea-serpent had been cast u 
by a tidal wave on a reef some distance off. 
It measured fifty-three feet in length, and 
had a girth of twelve feet. 

In this instance the serpentine appearance 
of the creature was emphatically impressed 
on the observer's mind. But in others the 
creature seen differs structurally in many 
respects from the ophidians. In support of 
this I am privileged to give below an account 
sent to me by Vice-Admiral Robert H. 
Anstruther, late of the Royal Navy, of a 
strange sea denizen seen by him while in 
command of H.M.S. Cesar, steaming at the 
time along the east coast of Ireland. 

“In the first dog-watch I was standing 
on the bridge,’’ Admiral Anstruther has been 
good enough to write, ‘‘ when suddenly some- 
thing shot out of the water right in front of 
me, about half a ship’s length off, straight up 
into the air to 
about the 
height of the 
foremast- 
head, about 
fifty feet. 

“T of course, 
had my gali- 
lee-glasses 
handy, and 
quickly fixed 
them on the 
quadruped— 
for a four- 


footed or, at 
any rate, a 
four-legged, 
beast it proved 
to be. In ap- 
pearance it 
gave me the 
impression of a 
skinned chow- 
dog, such as 
one sees hang- 
ing up in the 
butchers’ 
shops oft 
Canton. In 
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shape it reminded me of a chameleon, 
though a shortened one; the head and 
short tail also had a chameleon - like 
appearance. 

“With outstretched neck and legs it fell, 
or rather dived, into the sea again. 

“‘] had never seen such a creature before 
in all my long experience at sea, so I hastily 
called the navigating officer, who was at 
the standard compass, to come to my 
end of the bridge, in case the reptile, or 
whatever one may call it, should 


show 
itself again. No sooner had he got to my 
side than up it shot again, and I had 
another good look at it, and this time 
the navigating officer Lieutenant-Com- 
mander (now  Cap-’ 


tain) H. J. L. W. K. 
Willcox, saw it as 
well. It did not ap- 
pear to have scales, 
but rather the shiny 
skin of a reptile. Its 
feet seemed like the 
claws one sees re- 
presented in figures p 
of Chinese dragons. | 
We waited and waited, { 
but it never rose again. 

“IT did not hear or 
read of anything like 
it, until some time 
later I settled in the 
ancient town of Rye, 
when I found that the 
arms of the town, as 
flown on its flag. con- 
sisted of three heads of 
lions and three sterns 
of ships, surrounded 
by three creatures 
called wyverns, which 
very closely resembled 
my acquaintance of the 
Trish Sea. 

Striking evidence in 

‘favour of the existence 
of an even larger creature of a similar species 
was afforded me in a talk I had the other day 
with Captain Arthur H. Rostron, who, as 
the commander of the famous Cunarder 
Mauretania, is perhaps the best-known sea- 
captain afloat at the present time. 

When I told Captain Rostron that I had 
journeyed down to Southampton specially 
to hear his description of the strange reptile, 
which he prefers to call “a saurian of some 
sort,” seen by him on one of his voyages, he 
very courteously gave up ten minutes of the 
half hour left to him before sailing. for New 
York to recounting the experience. 

“When you ask me whether I have seen 
a sea-serpent,’’ Captain Rostron said, ‘‘I 
answer that I don't know. I will tell you 
what I did see. I was an officer of the 
Campania, and we were making for Queens- 
town. I was on the bridge at the time, and 


A diagram, 
by Capt. Rostron, showing the sea-monster 
which he saw from the Campania. 


from a rough sketch made 
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I noticed, on our port side, a curious looking 
creature perhaps two hundred yards away. 
I called the attention of the other officer 
on the bridge, and together we had a good 
look at the reptile, or whatever it was. More 
than that, I 
sketched it 
roughly in chalk 
on a part of the 
bridge in front of 
me. 

“The creautre, 
which had a long 
sinuous-looking 
neck, about 


Maaretania. 


twelve feet of which 
showed above water, 
kept turning its head 
from side to side in a 
jerky, alert fashion. 
The neck I judged to 
be about four feet in 
circumference. The 
head was  compara- 
tively small, and on 
top of it, and quite 
distinct from its ears, 
were two horn-like 
protuberances. I don’t 
say they were horns, 
mind you. After a few 
minutes it sank, appa- 
rently without effort ; 
then it reappeared, 
repeated the jerky 
movements of the neck 
and head, and went 
down out of sight. I 
feel convinced that it 
had a large, possibly 
egg-shaped, body. I did not see the body, 
but the lines of the neck led me to this 
conclusion. 

“Of course, I told the captain, and he 
did what no doubt I should have done had 
our places been reversed—he laughed, and 
wanted to know what we’d had besides food 
for dinner. But there is a little sequel to the 
story. A few days later I read in a daily 
newspaper that a man who had been out 
fishing in the Bristol Channel had been 
attacked by an unknown sea-monster. He 
put up a stiff fight, and ultimately drove the 
creature off with his oars, being afterwards 

icked up in an exhausted condition. I 
lound that this had happened the day 
following that on which I had seen the 
strange beast I have described. Never since 
then have I scoffed at the idea of a sea- 
serpent.” 
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Piracy, 
have long since gone 
out of fashion in civi- 
lized waters, has been 
strangely revived by 
the American Prohibi- 


supposed to 


tion laws. This re- 


markable story, which 
MOTOR-BOAT  came_ chugging 
through the Narrows just as the 
early morning mists began to lift 
and reveal the green-black arm of 
the Statue of Liberty and the white-towered 
skyline of New York. A British Union 
Jack flapped wearily at her stern. 

The trim coastguard cutter darted out, 
drew up alongside the now motionless 
stranger, and her crew clambered on board. 
The vessel seemed to be deserted except for 
a tall, sombre Yankee who was standing 
in the bow, dejectedly leaning over the railing 
and staring down at the green water. His 
battered clothing was in keeping with his 
woebegone face. His blue coat, which 
had once graced the shoulders of a naval 
ensign, was grimy with thick oil, and great 
ragged rents pierced his trousers. 

““Where’s the captain? ’’ the visitors 
demanded authoritatively. 

The tall man slowly pointed to himself. 
‘I’m the captain,”’ he answered, apatheti- 
cally, and then turned away and stared 
down once more at the water. ce 


“Say, look here!” barked the leader of 


the inspecting party. ‘‘ Wake up, can’t you ? 
We don’t want to stay here all day. Let's 
see your Clearance papers.” ; 

The Yankee gazed at them mournfully. 
“T haven’t any papers,” he croaked. 
“‘They’ve been stolen. Everything’s been 
stolen. Food, clothes, cargo, crew—there’s 
nothing left. Nothing but the - boat.” 
And he proceeded, now bitterly cursing the 
world and now himself, to tell his amazed 
hearers the story of his calamitous adventure, 
an adventure as bizarre as any creation of 
the fiction writer. 

His name it appeared was Jared Westcott: 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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sets forth the disas- 


Ben Lucien Burman (spejsron "2 


a would-be rum- 
runner, was related to 
the Author by United 
States __ District -At- 
torney Herman L. Falk, 
of New York City.” 


his home one of the tiny humpbacked 
cottages that fringe the sands at Province- 
town, Cape Cod. His father had been a 
whaler who knew the seas from Hatteras to 
Good Hope; the son had inherited his 
father’s love for the ocean. When the old 
man died, jared stepped to the helm of the 
Westcott hing smack, and twice each 
week sailed out to cast his nets for mackerel. 
The war came, and he enlisted as a seaman. 
His dexterity was immediately manifest, 
and an ensign’s commission followed in a few 
months. It was the remains of that ensign’s 
uniform he was now wearing. 

With the end of the war, Westcott returned 
to Provincetown, but now the queer, crooked 
streets, the greasy nets, and the smell of fish 
were nauseating to him. He wanted to be 
a millionaire, to have a stately home in the. 
aristocratic Back Bay of Boston, which he 
had visited as a naval officer. He wanted to 
marry one of the beautiful society debutantes 
whose hearts had gone out to his uniform. 
And the quickest way to wealth, he decided, 
was to become a rum-runner. 

.. At Boston the Government was holding an 
auction sale of surplus war vessels. He set 
out for the New England metropolis in a 
train ; when he returned, he was in a boat— 
his own boat, a speedy ex-submarine-chaser, 
which he had bought for a song. Poetically. 
he christened her the Nerissa. A month’s 
grinding of valves, adjusting of timers, and 
‘tightening of piston-rings, and the engines 
hummed with a soft liquid note that caused 
him to chuckle with delight. Westcott, 
through rigid economy during the thirty-one 
years of his life, had managed to save three, 
thousand dollars. This sum he withdrew 
from the bank, at the same time selling for 


four thousand dollars the house, the fishing 
smack, and all the other property bequeathed 
to him by his father. With difficulty he 
borrowed another five thousand dollars 
from a canny friend who agreed to become 
partner in the venture. Then, with a crew 


of talwarts, he pointed the nose of the 
Nerissa towards that Mecca of all ‘ boot- 
legeers,”’ the Bahamas. 

He exulted as the sun smiled down 
encouragingly through the heavy glass 


window of the pilot house, and the boat sped 
swiftly on her way. Twelve thousand 
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“*Say, look here,’ barked the leader, 
“Wake up, can’t you?’” 


dollars would purchase in the Bahama 
Islands five hundred and _ fifty cases of 
‘Scotch’ at twenty-two dollars a case. 
These cases, reso!d at eighty-cight dollars 
only a few hours later, would mean forty-four 
thousand dollars instead of twelve in the 
little black safe in his cabin. Three, perhaps 
five, perhaps ten more voyages, on a far bigger 
scale, and he could retire to a fine home on 
Brimmer Street, where, surrounded by pat- 
rician Bostonians, he could marry a Cabot or 
a Lowell, and send his children to Harvard. 
Gaily his little galleon, flying the B.itish 
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flag, chugged into the smooth harbour of 
Nassau, in the Bahamas. Here his money 
was quickly metamorphosed into cases 
filled with whisky, and almost as quickly he 
arranged to make a night landing at Tampa, 
Florida, where he would be met by agents of 
thatcity’s liquor potentate. Spurred on by the 
promise of a bonus, the members of the crew, 
who had previously idledat every opportunity, 
worked with feverish zeal, carrying the heavy 
cases on board and stowing them in every 
vacant space. Finally all was in readines. 

Into Tampa harbour at night, with every 
light extinguished, Westcott cautiously 
pilcted the Nerissa. A lantern flashed 
twice along the shore. He gave the wheel 
a quick turn, and the boat sped silently 
toward the signal. She was only a few 
hundred feet from the shore when the deck 
blazed white with the glare from a search- 
light on a flat black shape that seemed 
aimost alongside. A second later a starting 
motor spluttered noisily, and the black 
shape came to life and darted toward the 
Nerissa, Westcott did not need the frantic 
signals of the men on land to know that he 
must tlee ; only too well he realized that the 
boat which bore the searchlight was filled 
with a crew paid by the Federal Government 
to capture such men as himself —a crew 
whose purses would grow fatter if they took 
him as a prize. The Nerissa roared and 
rocked through the water as the Yankee 
commanded full speed ahead. He did not 
heed the megaphoned command to halt, 
and a series of crackling rifle shots only 
caused him to grip the wheel tighter. When, 
after an hour's terrific onrush, Sorensen, the 
Swede on watch, shouted up that the patrol- 
boat was lost in the distance, the captain 
breathed fervent gratitude to the mechanics 
who had made his vessel a veritable race- 
horse of the sea. 

Yet he was disappointed : there could be 
no landing that night. Darkness the next 
day found him making another sally, but 
once more he was intercepted. A third 
right and a fourth the vigilance of the 
revenue men caused his boat to scurry ont 
toward the open sea with its mission un- 
accomplished. Tampa had — temporarily 
become a death-trap for the rum-runner. 

The crew—three Portuguese, two Negroes, 
and a Swede—began to mutter their disgust, 
and finally demanded that the skipper should 
head for another port. After a fifth un- 
successful attempt Westcott gave up Tampa 
in despair, and headed north for New York, 
where “ bootleg” prices were fabulous, and 
the coasts long and straggling. 

As the Nerissa glided up with the tepid 
Gulf Stream, the gloom which had en- 
shrouded the crew) vanished. With the 
skipper’s consent, they celebrated their 
anticipated triumph in a half-dozen bottles of 
the ship's cargo. Each day the distance to 
their goal shortened until, late one afternoon, 


.the eastern horizon. 


Highland Light was sighted, and Westcott 
knew that the metropolis was only a few 
miles away. Just before dusk they sighted 
on the horizon the first long line of waiting 
ships that formed “ Kum Row.” 

“Fine business !'’ declared the captain, 
as he came up from supper. “ We'll take 
our time now. We can't get the stuff into 
New York before to-morrow night, anyway. ’ 
Speed was accordingly cut down, and the 
boat moved lazily onwards. 

Ag the sun was setting, Westcott noticed 
through the telescope a great three-masted 
schooner, with all sails set, scudding in from 
the cast, and casually remarked to Sorensen, 
the only one of the crew with whom he was 
on any terms of intimacy, that steam had 
not yet succeeded in driving the old s&iling- 
ship from the seas. The sun’s disappearance 
blotted out the object of his retlections, 
and soon night fell. He climbed upstairs to 
relieve one of the Portuguesé at the wheel, 
and had barely taken hold of the spokes 
when one of the darkies came up to inquire 
if the half-emptied case of whisky might not 
be used to slacken good sailors’ thirsts, 
The skipper, however, denicd the petition, 
and four of the men crawled sulkily into their 
bunks and went to sleep. The Swede, 
standing watch, the Negro in the engine- 
room, and Westcott at the wheel were the 
only men on board awake. 

A brilliant moon lit up the quiet sea ; the 
boat’s engine hummed soitly and musically, 
as though it did not wish to disturb the 
silence. It was about cleven-thirty, shortly 
before his relief was due, that Sorensen 
noticed the black hulk of a vessel appear on 
As he watched, the 
boat headed toward them, and when it 
came nearer he perceived that it s the 
three -masted schooner the captain had 
pointed out to him a few hours earlier. He 
expected to sce the vessel scud by, trying to 
make port that night, but to his amazement 
she hove to when a few hundred yards 
away and lowcred a boat, which was tapidly 
rowed in the direction of the Nerissa. 

Ship ahoy !" hailed a deep voice. 

Mysuified, Sorensen shouted back. At 
the same moment, Westcott, who had heard 
the call, stopped the engines. The larger 
vessel was probably in distress, he reflected, 
and there was no reason why he should not 
stop to give aid if possible. He was periectly 
secure: the Nerissa’s only enemies were the 
revenue cutters, and she was far outside the 
three-mile limit. Steadily the boat drew 
nearer, and both Westeott and Sorensen were 
too interested in its approach to notice that a 
second similar craft had splashed down trom 
the schooner. Meanwhile the first boat pulled 
alongside, and the man in the bow, a tall, ill- 
clad giant, tossed Sorensen a line. The Swede 
made it fast, and the stranger and one burly 
companion clambered on to the deck. 

“Mate,” drawled the newcomer to 
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“The captain crashed to the floor from a blow on the head.” 


Sorensen, “ we’re in trouble over yonder. 
A man’s got a terrible cut leg, and we sailed 
without any morphine in the medicine-chest. 
He’s in awful pain. Have you got anything 
aboard that will do him good ? ” 

The Swede shook his head dubiously. 
“Aye dunno,” he replied stolidly. ‘‘ Aye 
go and see the captain.” 


Sorensen had reached the door at the pilot- 
house steps, when the first man’s burly 
companion, who had crept into the shadows, 
suddenly leaned out and threw a cloth round 
his head, leaving him in bewildering black- 
ness. Instantly the other man whipped out 
a rope, gripped the struggling sailor’s arms, 
and pinioned them behind him. 
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Meanwhile Westcott had left his wheel and 
commenced descending the stairs to ascertain 
what was happening on deck and the cause 
of this midnight visit. He had no reason to 
suspect any ditficulty, but with a prepared- 
ness born of the war, he slipped a revolver 
into his pocket. Reaching the door that led to 
the deck, he pushed it open. Instantly the 
tall stranger, who had heard his approach 
and was waiting, sprang upon him. Too 
late Westcott realized he was attacked ; 
too late he reached for the automatic whose 
use he knew so well. The two men struggled. 
furiously for a moment, but all the advantage 
lay with the assailant; and presently the 
captain crashed to the floor from a blow on 
the head with the other's revolver-butt. 
As he lay there white-faced and well-nigh 
dazed, the raider pressed the gun against his 
bruised head. 

“One squeak, and I'll blow out your 
brains!’ he snarled. 

“What do you want? What’s your 
game ? ’’ stammered Westcott, as the other 
man proceeded to truss him up, Western- 
steer fashion. 

“You'll find out soon enough,’’ growled 
his captor, and stuffed a rag into his mouth 
to prevent further conversation. ‘ We 
know what you’ve got on board. We've 
been watching you all afternoon. A boat 
like this ain't haulin’ bananas. When 
you're mixing in this game you've got to 
take chances. See?” 

With that he gave the Yankee'’s body a 
vicious kick, whistled softly, and seven 
brawny individuals who had been impatiently 
waiting in the lifeboat alongside scrambled. 
over the rail. The tall man, obviously the 
leader, muttered a low command. At the 
head of his ruffians he stalked below, and 
directed the tying-up of the sleepy Negro and 
the Portuguese in their cramped bunks, and 
the terrified Negro in the engine - room. 
The second boat had now arrived, with 
eight other men as reinforcements. They 
were not needed, and stood about idly 
while their commander fumbled with the 
starting apparatus until the engines were 
once more humming. Deftly he guided the 
Nerissa over to the schooner, which loomed. 
through the night like a great black mountain. 
The two boats were linked with heavy ropes, 
and the invaders began transferring to the 
robber-ship the precious liquid cargo that 
constituted Westcott's little all and was to 
have meant the consummation ot his hopes. 

The captain, as he lay bound and helpless 
on the deck, counted no less than thirty- 
seven of the pirates. Again and again, 
moved to frenzy as he watched the looting 
grow more complete, he wrenched fiercely 
at the ropes which bound him. But it 
was useless; he was utterly helpless. 
The plunderers overlooked nothing: they 
stripped the larders and the gasolene tanks; 
they ransacked the cupboards and appro- 
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priated the clothes ; they took every penny, 
every watch, in their victims’ pockets. 
They even carried off the two shrieking 
Negroes, explaining sardonically to the 
skipper that they needed cooks, and “ all 
niggers know how to cook.'’ Long before 
dawn their task was completed. The giant 
chief bade a sarcastic good-bye to the 
writhing skipper ; then he clambered aboard 
his schooner and sailed away, leaving the 
looted Nerissa to toss about, on a rolling 
ocean in charge of a fettered crew. 

It was not until evening of the next 
day that Westcott, by constantly sawing 
the ropes that bound his hands against the 
stcel-edged corner of a hatch, was able to cut 
them through and stagger to his feet. 
Aching in every limb, he unbound the others. 
Then he inspected the ship’s stores, and 
found there was not enough petrol left to 
propel the boat three miles. A strong wind 
had risen and they had drifted far out to sea. 
They rigged a makeshift sail, but it was 
ineffectual ; the breeze was still blowing away 
from the coast. 

All that night they drifted, and when 
morning dawned they were  famished, 
despairing, sick with the knowledge that if a 
storm came up they and their helpless craft 
were doomed. Late in the afternoon, how- 
ever, a tramp steamer saw their signal of 
distress, and sent over a boat. The kindly 
captain of the steamer gave the forlorn 
Westcott enough food and gasolene to take 
him to New York. Two of the superstitious 
Portuguese pleaded with the Yankee to be 
allowed to ship with the rescuers—who were 
short-handed—and thus escape from a vessel 
that was obviously unlucky. Gloomily he 
consented, and with only the Swede and the 
third Portugese as companions he once more 
turned the nose of the Nerissa to the West. — 

That was two days ago. He was done for, 
he said drearily to the coastguardsmen, who 
stood leaning against the rail listening to 
his story. His hopes were shattered ; his 
life-savings were gone; the only thing he 
had left in the world was the boat. All he 
wanted now, if the Government men would 
allow it, was to see a friend down near the 
Battery and borrow enough money to 
return to Massachusetts Bay. 

His request was granted. Despite his 
frankly-confessed purpose, he had not ac- 
tually smuggled whisky; there was no 
evidence on board by which he could be held. 
A few hours later, trainmen on the Hell 
Gate Bridge could have seen the Nerissa 
mournfully chugging up the East River on 
her way to the jagged New England coast. 

To-day, they tell me, you can see Westcott 
almost any day at the long ‘‘T”’ wharf, 
Boston, haggling over the pennies for his 
catches of herring and cod, trying to get 
together enough money to buy back a little 
humpbacked cottage close beside the ocean 
at Provincetown. 
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In these entertaining articles the well-known artist-traveller describes 
his experiences during a holiday painting tour in the Balkans, journeying 
in leisurely fashion through picturesque Serbia, Bosnia, and Montenegro. 


IV.—(Conclusion.) 


HE grim castle of Stepanograd, 
perched on the summit of its pre- 
cipitous rock, gradually became 
discernible far across the dusty 

plain as-we jogged slowly along in a rickety 
native carriage drawn by two wiry little 
horses. Our driver was a fine type of rough 
Herzegovinian stock, and looked quite regal 
in his sky-blue jacket and breeches, with an 
orange sash at the waist and a red fez on 
his head. 

We had all squeezed into this primitive 
little vehicle at Mostar, and told the driver 
to deposit us at Blagaj, twelve miles distant 
across the Mostar plain. 

It was apprvuaching midday when we drew 
up in the main street of the village; it 
could scarcely be called a town, though it 
had once been the capital of the country, 
evidence of which fact was to be found in 
its frowning castle and other relics of a 
glorious past, as well as its picturesque 
situation at the foot of the mountains, with 
the River Buna flowing past it. 

The source of this river provides one of 
the most unique sights in Herzegovina and 
formed one of the reasons for our excursion. 
We followed a narrow track which led us 
towards the cliff, some five hundred feet 
high, whence the river issued; the track, 
however, ended abruptly at the courtyard 
gate of a large house. To one side lay a 
tiny white-washed building—the shrine of 
a Moslem saint who had died fighting for 
Islam, and an object of veneration to many 
pilgrims. Peering through the grating of 
the shrine, I could discern two carpet- 
covered wooden coffins—the saint and his 
faithful servant—with the warrior’s sword 
and club hanging on the wall. I also noticed 
a jug of water and towel for their use, which 
articles it is the duty of the guardian to 
renew each day. According to report, the 
towel is found damp and the water diminished 
every morning ! 

As our repeated knocks on the gate 
received no answer, we resolved to enter, 
having been informed that the place was 


the recognized resort of visitors. Going 
inside, therefore, we found ourselves amidst 
groves of oranges and pomegranates, facing 
a handsome timbered house of sixteenth- 
century Turkish architecture, with over- 
hanging eaves, carved woodwork, and lattice 
windows. The roar of the rushing water 
below the walls made our voices almost 
inaudible. 

Presently I became aware of the presence 


- of a gigantic Turk, a fine figure in his turban 


and Ottoman dress, with black beard, 
piercing eyes, and slow, dignified movements. 
He did not hesitate to show his displeasure 
at our presence. In vain I tried to explain 
that we had come a long way solely to sce 
this view of the famous source of the Buna. 
He refused to speak a word, but slowly shook 
his head, seeming like some _ inscrutable 
oracle. Silently he pointed to the gate, and 
we had no alternative but to depart, where- 
upon he slammed the door behind us. Once 
we were outside the reason for his wrath 
began to dawn upon me. In all probability 
his womenkind had been sunning themselves 
in the pleasant courtyard, and, not having 
given the customary warning when we 
entered, we had unwittingly caused them 
to run the risk of being seen with their faces 
uncovered. As we had thus ¢co nearly 
caused the poor ladies to be doomed to 
perdition in the next world, solely on account 
of our imprudence, it was perhaps only 
natvrcal that the Turk should resent our 
presence. 

However, we were not disappointed in 
secing the river source, for we were able to 
get down on to the opposite bank within a 
stone’s throw of it. There we beheld the 
mouth of an enormous cavern in the sheer 
rock-wall, whence a terrific volume of water 
poured forth like a flood-torrent. Straining 
our eyes to gaze into the darkness of the 
cave, we could discern a rich decoration of 
stalactites with a bluish fairy-like light 
glimmering within. Its floor of glass-like 
water appeared to be absolutely motion- 
less. Flocks of pigeons continually flew 
from the cavern’s mouth, while the squeal 


Cattaro, the gateway of Montenegro. 
squeezed in betw. 


of innumerable bats could be heard from 
within. 

Herzegovina is full of rivers that mysteri- 
ously emerge from or disappear into the 
mountains, and probably the Buna is a 
continuation of the Zalomska, which vanishes 
into the rocks some twenty miles away. In 
support -of this belief a curious story is 
recounted by the inhabitants. A certain 
shepherd-boy, they say, guarded his master’s 
sheep on the slopes of Nevesinje. One day 
his crook fell into the River Zalomska and 
speedily disappeared down the stream. 
Next day, however, his father, a miller at 
Blagaj, picked it up in the Buna. Father 
and son then determined to put this dis- 
covery to profitable use. Every day the 
young shepherd killed one of his master’s 
sheep and threw it into the river, his father 
recovering it from the Buna. The boy 
explained the cause of the diminution of the 
flock by casting blame on the wolves. The 
master, however, became suspicious, and 
one day he watched, detecting his shepherd 
in the very act of throwing a sheep into the 
water. The following day the miller at Blagaj, 
instead of finding the usual sheep, fished out 
of the Buna the dead body of his son! 

While we were enjoying our picnic lunch 
in this enchanted spot, an cagle appeared in 
the blue vault of the sky. Gradually he 
circled lower and lower, till he seemed only 
a short distance above us. The span of his 
motionless wings must have been six feet 
at least; truly he appeared the king of 
birds. Lower and lower he drifted, till his 
proximity became quite unnerving. Suddenly 
he swooped swiftly down almost on to us, 


The picturesque little town lies 
een the mountains and the sea. 
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and then up again 
in one mighty 
curve until he dis- 
appeared in a cave 
on the cliff side. 
We then realized 
that our dish of 
meat had been his 
objective, but at 
the last moment 
his courage ebbed 
and he failed to 
seize it. 

High up above 
us other eagles 
could be seen 
ceaselessly circlin, 
round the ruine 
walls of the castle 
of Stepanograd, 
whose stones, 
yellow with age, 
merged into the 
colouring of the 
surroundin g 
orange-tinte 
rocks. 

My brother and 
I, anxious to get 
acloser view of the castle, resolved to clamber 
up the mountain. Much laborious climbing 
was involved before we got within a short 
distance of the main walls, and then we 
reached a point whence we could get no 
farther, the mountain slopes dropping on 
either side in sheer precipices. The old 
walls seemed to cling to the summit in 
unapproachable majesty, scarcely revealing 
where the mountain ceased and the work of 
man commenced. As we hung on for dear 
life to the narrow strip of rock we could 
conjure up visions of the old Counts of 
Chlum, the lords of this eyrie, and survey 
their domains—as they may have done— 
stretching hundreds of feet beneath us. 
When we eventually reached the bottom 
again our clothes were torn, our hands 
lacerated, and we were completely exhausted. 

The following day we arrived at the 
village of Buna, ten miles distant. Here, a 
century ago, dwelt the renowned despot 
of Herzegovina—Ali Pasha Rizvanbegovitch, 
whose white-walled summer palace; standing 
midst its vines and poplars with the pictur- 
esque mosque, has been left to decay ever 
since his tragic murder there at the hands 
of his rival, Omar Pasha. We continued 
southwards through the old-walled town of 
Pocitelj—a reputed nest of Herzegovinian 
trobbers—to Trebinje, in the extreme south- 
east corner, with its ancient fortifications, 
broad river, and famous old Arslan-Agitch 
Bridge, in whose foundations, it is said, 
the corpse of a child was interred to safeguard 
it from collapse. Then we crossed into 
Dalmatia, and found ourselves at the old 
free port of Ragusa, whence it was our 
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intention to embark for Montenegro and 
Albania. We took passage on a _ tiny 
steamer, whose deck supplied the only 
accommodation available, while we had to 
provide provisions for our journey before 
starting. The little vessel put in at al 
the tiny harbours along the coast, until, at 
Herceg-Novi, we found ourselves entering a 
beautitul inland sea, the Bocche di Cattaro, 
and late at night moored alongside the quay 
of Kotor (Cattaro), Montenegro's harbour. 
At first sight there seemed to be scarcely 
space enough for a town of six thousand 
inhabitants, so steeply did the mountains 
slope down to the shore, as can be seen from 
the photograph on the preceding page, which 
shows the harbour with the mountain ram- 
parts of Montenegro behind. 

On landing, our first business was to find 
sleeping accommodation. Passing through 
the old town gate, we found ourselves in 
such a maze of narrow alleys and tall 
buildings, dimly lit by a few flickering oil 
lamps, that it was difficult to find one’s way. 
Very soon, however, we were accosted by a 
so-called ‘‘ guide,’’ who, offering to put 
himself entirely at our services, proposed to 
conduct us to an hotel. Guessing that the 
man was an unscrupulous tout, 
especially when the light of a 
lamp revealed his particularly evil- 
looking face, we were anxious to 
avoid too close an acquaintance- 
ship, but since we needed lodging, 
there was nothing for it but to 
follow him to the ‘ hotel,’’ which 
proved to be about as dirty-looking 
a place as could be imagined, 
situated in a street so narrow and 
cramped that the wal!s on either 
side practically touched. However, 
beggars cannot be choosers, so we 
had to accept what came, and found 
ourselves following a candle up 
some dark stairs to our bedrooms, 
which unfortunately proved to be 
swarming with cockroaches. 

Presently our “ guide ’’ came 
upstairs again, and, just as we were 
preparing to go to bed, insisted on 
entering my bedroom, assuring us 
that he merely wanted to help us. 
It transpired that he wanted us to 
employ him to conduct us across 
the country, but I refused the offer 
of his services, and finally induced 
him to clear out. 

The night passed without further 
incident, save for skirmishes with 
exploring cockroaches and other 
lively creatures. 

The accompanying photograph 
shows the old hotel proprietor and 
his son, in picturesque full-dress 
national costume, standing in the 
courtyard. It will be noticed that 
they are equipped with a regular 
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arsenal of richly-ornamented weapons, which 
is a Montenegrin fashion. 

Our first impressions of Montenegrin life 
were gleaned at the weekly market, held on 
the quay. There we beheld some splendid 
Montenegrin types—peasants from the 
villages, selling baskets of grapes, figs, 
chickens, eggs. They were mostly women of 
fine stature, with dark, handsome faces and 
black, silky hair. The prevailing costume 
of plain black formed a marked contrast to 
the gay patterns and bright colours we had 
become accustomed to in the bazaars of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Here were no 
Moslems, no veiled faces, no turbaned heads ; 
the only bright colours appeared in the 
men’s costume of sky-blue frcck-coats, 
breeches, and embroidered waistcoats, silken 
sashes, and white felt leggings, with the 
typical red and blue Montenegrin fez. Every 
man appeared to be armed to the teeth, with 
several revolvers and knives openly displayed 
in his sash. 

Most of the market women had the task 
of descending Mount Lovcen laden with 
their wares—no light undertaking. This 
lofty mountain, which is seen in the photo- 
graph of Cattaro, divides that town from the 


The hotel proprietor and*his son in national costume, 
equipped with a veritable arsenal of weapons. 
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rest of Montenegro, which lies as a great 
plateau at the level of its summit. Cattaro 
is physically and politically the gateway of 
Montenegro, which fact rendered it famous 
during the war, when King Nicholas sold 
it to the Austrian invaders, thus enabling 
them to dominate the whole country. On 
account of this Nicholas was forced to 
abdicate his throne. 

One day my brother and I ascended the 
zigzag mule-track which leads up Lovcen’s 
precipitous slope. Several hundred feet up 
we came to the first Montenegrin village— 
two or three miserable stone huts with 
thatched roofs. Directly we reached the 
first hut we were greeted with such ferocious 
barking and snapping from the dogs that 
we were glad to pass on. Suddenly, however, 
we found ourselves on the brink of an abyss, 
the bottom of which one would have 
imagined was completely inaccessible, yet 
flocks of goats were enjoying the scraps of 
pasture and scrambling about on its walls. 

The further ascent, over a mass of tumbled 
rocks, was far more severe than we had 
anticipated, yet a peasant woman who had 
started at the same time as ourselves could 
be. seen ahead of us with her laden mule 
ascending the breakneck path quite imper- 
turbably, while we were almost exhausted. 

Presently a terrific thunderstorm broke 
over us, enveloping the mountain in cloud 
and mist. We crouched beneath a rock for 
shelter, while thunder and lightning raged 
around us. Never before have I experienced 
such a terrific storm ! 
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As the downpour increased we decided to 
leave our exposed rock and run for a hut 
which we had seen a few hundred yards 
farther up. We found the intervening ground 
steeper than we had essed, as we alter- 
nately slipped and fell and clambered on 
again over the rocks, half blinded by the 
torrential rain. 

We finally reached the shelter absolutely 
dead-beat and soaked to the skin, only to 
find that its roof was largely missing. 

We had a long wait before the storm 
showed signs of abating, and we were able 
to commence the return journey. Clouds 
still hung over the town, but towards 
the west a clear sky appeared, revealing 
the glorious view shown in the following 

hotograph. The whole of the fiords of the 

jocche di Cattaro lay spread below us as 
far as the Adriatic, winding between islands 
and promontories studded with tiny villages, 
reminding me of the far-reaching view one 
gets from an aeroplane. 

Mist and cloud still hung in wreaths over 
the. mountains next morning, when we 
prepared to start for the interior of Monte~ 
negro by the motor diligence or public coach. 
These somewhat primitive conveyances form 
Montenegro’s sole means of communication, 
since railways are still entirely non-existent 
in the country. 

Our fellow-travellers, numbering about a 
dozen, were a very mixed lot, the box-seats 
being occupied by two well-armed guards, 
as a means of protection in this notoriously 
brigand-haunted country. The journey up 
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Cetinje, the capital of Montenegro, which has a population of only five thousand people. 


the steep mountain-side in the diligence, 
along a road that twisted in innumerable 
hairpin bends, was a nerve-trying experience, 
We were unable to see a yard in front 
owing to the all-enveloping cloud, and one 
was cheered by the thought that if the 
driver made the slightest slip in negotiating 
the sharp corners we should inevitably be 
launched into eternity thousands of feet 
below. 

Our first stopping-place after reaching 
the summit was the village of Njegus, once 
the capital of the country and the ancestral 
home of the Montenegrin Royal Family. 
Their palace, in which King Nicholas was 
born, proved to be a villa of very modest 
pretensions, now closed and deserted. As 
the diligence drew up in the market square 
and the passengers alighted, we had an 
opportunity to get our first real glimpse of 
this ‘‘Land of the Black Mountain.’ I 
immediately realized why the country is so 
named, for all the surrounding rock was 
black in colour, presenting a gloomy appear- 
ance that is accentuated by the entire lack 
of pasture-land or woods. It is a grim, 
inhospitable region, and very little can be 
grown. Even the tiniest plot of soil amidst 
the rocks is diligently ploughed by the 
miserably poor inhabitants, whose stone and 
thatched huts are as humble and primitive 
as their occupants. 

The snow-covered peak of Lovcen 
gradually disappeared behind us as we 
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topped some further ridges and eventually 
surveyed the capital, Cetinje, which lies in a 
tolerably fertile plain, as shown in one of the 
accompanying photographs. This caputal, 
which has a population of no more than five 
thousand souls, is surely one of the tiniest 
in the world. We entered by a long, wide 
street bordered by one-storeyed shops dis- 
tempered in varied colours—pink, blue, 
orange, and green—finally drawing up in a 
public square which, as far as dimensions 
go, was not unworthy of London or Paris. 

The proprietor of the only respectable 
hotel in Cetinje immediately jumped to the 
conclusion that we must be American 
millionaires and proposed charging us 
fantastic prices for our lodging, which was the 
more unfortunate since we had already 
noticed the character of the other hotels, and 
decided that they were impossible. How- 
ever, much discussion eventually induced 
him to see the error of his ways and reduce 
his tariff to a reasonable figure. It was with 
no little amusement that we beheld, not long 
afterwards, a fat pig being captured and 
bundled through the front door, to the 
accompaniment of much squealing. The 
reason of this was forthcoming at dinner, 
when we found ourselves enjoying excellent 
Toast pork. 

The hub of life in this strange little capital 
centred around the market square, where, 
amidst the crowds of excited dealers, we 
could have purchased goods varying from 
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mountain horses, chickens, and old clothes to 
strings of dried figs—all sold from booths 
around the square. 

Not many yards distant lay the King’s 
alace, its windows shuttered and its doors 
arricaded ; the whole desolate and forlorn 

since the precipitate flight of Nicholas and 
his family. No longer did soldiers pace to 
and fro between the gay-coloured sentry 
boxes, nor the royal ensign fly from the 
flagstaff. The garden and park were 


Not many yards above, whence it over- 
looks the whole town, a more gruesome relic 
of Montenegro’s past is to be seen—the 
Tablija, or Tower of Skulls, to which the 
heads of fallen Turks used to be affixed. 

The real Cetinje—the homes of the 
genuine Montenegrin population — lay 
scattered around the outskirts, whither I 
loved to wander and watch the peasantry 
at work, grinding their corn, drying their 
maize, feeding the fowls, or milking the 


The clock-tower and monastery at Cetinje, where the old Prince-Bishops 
formerly held sway. 


neglected and overgrown, though its shady 
walks had once been the pride of the country. 

King Nicholas had himself built this 
palace, the early days of his rule having been 
spent in the old ‘ Billardo” close by—so 
called because for some time it contained 
the only billiard-table in the country. With 
its low, whitewashed walls, surrounding a 
cobbled courtyard, it resembled a farmhouse 
more than a royal palace. 

The most historic building in Cetinje, 
however, was the ancient monastery, with 
grim walls and tower built against the solid 
rock of the mountain. There the old Prince- 
Bishops—the original rulers of the land— 
had lived and held sway in monastic seclusion. 
The photograph reproduced above shows the 
monastery and clock tower, with groups of 
Montenegrins in national costume lounging 
in the square in front. 


goats which, like all the beasts, shared the 
one room of the cottage with their owners. I 
spent a morning sketching these scenes, and 
reproduce on the next page a water-colour 
drawing of a peasant’s cottage. I did this 
while a crowd of boys and girls played around 
me and made fun of the queer ‘‘ work” in 
which I was engaged. 

One morning, beneath a glorious blue sky, 
we finally left Cetinje in a motor-car. It is 
true that its ramshackle condition made it 
resemble a tin can, but its owner was the 
“one and only’ motor-man whom we had 
been fortunate enough to meet. We soon 
reached the summit of the encircling ridge 
of mountains, whence we had our first 
glimpse of the famous view of Lake Scutari 
—a most romantic scene. From where we 
stood the ground sloped downwards into a 
rocky valley, the mountains stretching away 


a 


THROUGH SAVAGE EUROPE, 


in successive ridges on either side 
as far as Lake Scutari itself, which 
lay like a beam of light shimmering 
in the sunshine and here and there 
reflecting the blue of the sky in its 
placid surface. All around rose the 
delicate-coloured peaks of the North 
Albanian Alps. 

It was hard to tear ourselves 
away from this beautiful scene and 
continue our way down the valley, 
which is notorious as the most 
brigand- haunted region in the 
Balkans. We had unfortunately to 
carry with us all our money, having 
found no safe or convenient place 
in which we could deposit it. We 
therefore divided our wealth into 
several small packets, sewing each 
separately into the lining of my 
mother’s dress. 

However, we reached Rieka 
without incident. This proved to 
be a beautiful little fishing town of quaint 
wooden houses, lying along the shore of an 
inlet from the lake. Primitive-looking boats 
plied about on the water, while fishermen 
cast their nets from the old stone bridge. 

We spent some time in this lovely place 
before continuing our journey along the 
shores of Lake Scutari. No signs of human 
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Mr. Carline’s sketch of a peasant’s cottage 


in Cetinje. 


habitation and scarcely any boats were to 
be seen along the wild shores of this malarial 
but superbly beautiful inland sea. Nothing 
disturbed the lazy tranquillity of its sur- 
face, and all we saw were occasional islets 
or marshes teeming with waterfowl. 

We were told that the city of Scutari, 
whose white buildings and minarets were 


On the shores of Lake Scutari. 
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Podgoritza, the largest town in Montenegro. 


just discernible through fiéld-glasses, was 
now a hotbed of disturbance, but we had so 
often been warned of the danger of travelling 
in districts we had already traversed in 
perfect safety that we took the accounts we 
heard about the insecurity of Scutari or 
Podgoritza with a grain of salt. When, 
however, some distance ahead, we beheld a 
lorry stretched across the road and three 
men standing in front of it holding revolvers, 
we immediately concluded that we had 
risked things once too often. We were forced 
to pull up, while our driver—himself rather 
a rough sort —talked with the men. 
Eventually it turned out, much to our relief, 
that all they wanted was a ‘supply of 
petrol! After being provided with this the 
“brigands ’”’ withdrew, having first graciously 
saluted the ladies 

Podgoritza, now Montenegro's largest city, 


THE 


was until ten years ago part of Albania, and 
belonged to the Ottoman Empire. It 
proved to be a typical Turkish town, as 
shown by the numerous minarets and the 
character of the buildings. One district, 
however, was very Montenegrin in character, 
with pink, blue, and yellow-washed houses 
and a spacious market square planted 
with acacia trees and surrounded by tiny 
booths and cafés. The Oriental half lay 
surrounding the old citadel and con- 
tained many picturesque buildings—the 
solitary kula or clock-tower, the Turkish 
houses with their latticed harem windows 
and secluded courtyards, the mosques, 
and the magnificent old bridge. At Pod- 
goritza our journey ended, and we re- 
luctantly prepared to turn our backs upon 
the picturesque Balkans and return to 
“ civilization.” 


END. 
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“The incidents occurred just as stated,” 


writes the Author, “but the names of places and people have been altered.” 


NVELOPED in the mists and jungle 
of tropical Africa lies Ulobo, a 
motley collection of mud _ huts 
housing a native population of 
something like twenty-five hundred souls, 
It is the only village of any consequence for 
miles around, and so secluded are the 
inhabitants from outside influences that 
their condition remains practically the same 
to-day as it was at the beginning. True, 
corrugated iron sheets, imported by some 
enterprising trader, are in evidence here and 
there in place of the old grass thatch, but 
that is about the sum total of progress 
achieved by the more enlightened up to the 
present. The Chicf here is chief in very 
deed—a dusky tyrant whose powers are 
unlimited, although he acts nominally under 
the advice of his elders. However, he 
boasts a secretary nowadays, who has been 
at some pains to acquire a smattering of the 
“white man’s talk ” from occasional adven- 
turous traders, and can speak and write 
when need arises in a kind of high-falutin’ 
English, greatly to his own satisfaction and 
the amusement of the European. 
The village nestles hard by a rivulet in an 
undulating forest clearing, surrounded by 
gigantic cotton-wood trees. Narrow bush- 
tracks lead through the undergrowth to the 
cocva plantations which abound everywhere 
in the vicinity, for the native is not so remote 
as never to have heard of the prosperity 
accruing from the cultivation and sale of the 
delectable cocoa nib. This crop is harvested 
twice a year. In the “small” season— 
june to August—the lesser crop is gathered, 
fermented, and sold ; but it is in the “ big ’’ 
or main season from November to March 
that the bulk of the year’s harvest changes 
hands. During these periods every able- 
bodied man, woman, and child is engaged 
in this industry, and an endless procession 
of carriers, each with a head-load of sixty 
pounds, is constantly trekking from the 
village to the nearest buying station where 
trading concerns have native representatives. 


“ Ulobo ” was the address at the head of 
a tattered piece of dirty white paper which 
was being scrutinized by a European trader 
in the broiling heat of his office down at 
Saltpond, on the coast. He was a man past 
middle age, tall, heavily built, and deeply 
tanned by many years of residence in the 
tropics. His assistant, a much younger 
man, was seated at a large table strewn with 
papers and business books. Again and 
again the trader perused the note, chuckling 
at times as if deriving much satisfaction 
therefrom, Finally he addressed himself to 
his assistant. 

“ Here, Wilson,” he said, handing him the 
paper. ‘“‘ Read this. If we can pull it 
off, it means that we can fulfil all our con- 
tracts without further trouble and have an 
extra month or two at home next summer.” 

Wilson read the letter slowly. It was 
undated, written in pencil in a scrawling and 
laboured hand, and ran as follows : 


Ulobo. 
Your ExcELLEnNcy, 

I write to tell your honourable Majesty 
that our Chief will give you all big crop if 
you pay good price. Chief likes you 
because Elders say you be good fair Excel- 
lency and will pay good price. Trees have 
plenty big crop and you get plenty tons 
more than thousand. If yes, Chief wants your 
Worship come Ulobo. If no, Chief will 
give another Excellency. But Chief he like 
your Worship too much and wants fair 
business. Come soon. 

Your servant your Supreme Worship, 
Tarr Dopo, 
Secretary, 


Wilson whistled. 

“Seems quite all right,” he assented, “ if 
it can be kept dark. But where on earth 
is Ulobo ? Never heard of the place before.” 

“It’s about sixty miles the other side 
of Inposo,” explained the trader. “ I've 
never been there myself, but I was once at 
Onko, which is about twenty miles from it.” 

“ Guess the old blighter won't get much 
for his crop at Ulobo, then, if we've got to 
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transport it all that distance. By the way, 
what 1s the road up there like ?’ 

“The usual garuen path up to Onko, and 
I daresay there is some sort of passable 
track all the way. If we can’t run a lorry 
to Liobo, we can get the stutf brought into 
Onko by carriers, and the rest is easy. We’ve 
got lo corner this crop by hook or by creok, 
old son, and mum’s the word. Get a note 
up by lorry to Inposo to-day ; old Jimmy 
will see that it’s sent on to Ulobo. Say we'll 
be up on Saturday. We can't possibly get 
away svoner with this shipment on hand. 
Come in!’’—this in response to a loud 
knock at the door. 

A moment later in walked big Jacky Toole, 
a rival trader but a boon companion. 

“Morning, Brown! Morning, Wilson!” 
he cried, breezily. ‘‘ Anything doing ?” 

“My word, Jacky, you ave a stranger,” 
returned Brown, evading an answer to the 
question, ‘‘ But you're looking well this 
morning. Anything the matter ? ” 

* Nothing in particular,” laughed Toole. 
“ But really, old man, | am feeling O.K., I 
must admit. So much so that I’m trying to 
get up a small ‘ do ’ at my place on Saturday 
night. Think you'll manage to get round ? 
Aud you too, Wilson ?” 

“Very sorry, Jacky, it can’t be done,” 
replied the trader. ‘‘ I’ve just been arrang- 
ing with Wilson to go up-country on 
Saturday, and we shall probably be away 
over the week-end. Thanks all the same.” 

“Thanks be blowed!” retorted Toole. 
“This is the blessed limit! Have you all 
gone mad? Fancy going up-country on 
Saturday, of all days! I’ve been to McLeod, 
and he can’t come because he is going up- 
country on Saturday, and will likely be 
away over the week-end. So is Harrison, so 
is Crawford, so is Childs ; and now you and 
Wilson tell me the same story! What's the 
idea?” 

Brown found a way out of the difficulty. 

“Sorry, Toole, but I must go,’’ he said. 
“My buyer at Inposo has been giving me 
a lot of trouble lately, and I’ve got to investi- 
gate at once. But I'll tell you what,” he 
added, “I'll do my best to get back on 
Saturday night, and if I do I will certainly 
blow along.” 

“ Righto!’’ said Toole, none too pleased 
at the prospect of missing his Saturday 
poker. “ They’ve all said that. However, 
do your best to get back at night; I shah 
be expecting you. Must be going now. 
Chin chin!” 

“Did you hear that, Wilson ? said Brown 
when Toole had departed.‘ All the others 
are going up-country on Saturday as well ! 
Wonder what their game is ? Jove! if that 
old rascal of a chief has written asking every- 
body up he will be in for a thin time if we 
all arrive together! It may be a trick of his 
to shove the price up a bit. I'll tell you 
what! Let's leave on Friday night and make 


sure of first innings, just in case the others 
are on the same trek. 

“ Right! 1'll see that the car is Teady by 
five o'clock on Friday,” returned Wilson. 
“We'll have to take the cook with us, of 
course, and plenty of chop.” : 

Shortly aiter five o’clock on the Friday 
evening a well-worn Ford started away from 
Saltpond. The hood was up, although the 
sun was waning, and had the car been 
observed that feature alone might have 
given rise to comment and suspicion. But 
5-30 is the “ hour of the bath ” in Saltpond, 
and all Europeans are indoors. Huddled in 
the back of the car, amid pots and pans and 
other culinary paraphernalia, sat Brown 
and Wilson. The cook, sitting in front 
Leside the driver, chatted for a time, until 
the fatling darkness induced the drowsiness 
that had fallen on his masters, and he, too, 
relapsed into reverie. 

There had been no rain for weeks, and the 
road, often impassable in places in the wet 
season, wes in excellent condition. Inposo 
was reached by eight o’clock and a halt 
called for the night at a rest-house. Next 
morning the journey was continued into the 
very heart of the forest. After Onko the 
going was much slower. Occasional obstacles 
were met with in the shape of fallen branches, 
which had to be removed, and two punctures 
and a faulty plug caused further delay. 

““ We're bound to be first in now, anyhow,” 
said Brown, while the driver was cleaning 
the plug. “‘ Nothing can possibly pass us on 
this road ; there’s hardly room for our own 
*bus to get along.” 

Half an hour later the driver interrupted 
their conversation, 

“* Ulobo, massa,” he cried, pointing ahead. 

Sure enough, in another minute they had 
emerged from the fcrest and were running 
along the main thoroughfare of the village. 

“Where go now, massa ?"’ inquired the 
driver. 

“Ask where big Chief live and go there 
quick, Kofi,” replied Brown. Then, turning 
to Wilson, he added: ‘I say, old chap, 
blessed if we haven’t forgotten to bring a 
dash (present) for the Chief!’ 

“Oh, that’s all right!” returned Wilson. 
“T remembered it at the eleventh hour, and 
you'll find it under the seat. 1 hope none 
of the bottles are broken.” 

Meanwhile the car had pulled up in front 
of a hut larger than its neighbours, and 
somewhat imposing, with its mud portico 
and iron roofing. Built on the summit of a 
small hill, it commanded a view of the entire 
village. The natives were already mustering 
in excited, chattering groups, some of them 
inclined to bolt on the slightest sound from 
the engine. Within a few minutes a noisy 
individual was observed elbowing his way 
through the mob. Attired only in trousers 
of shepherds’ plaid tartan ard a straw hat, 
with neither shoes nor shirt, he presented a 
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“Tafi was about to dash outside when Brown caught him by the arm.” 
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comical appearance in contrast with his all- 
but-naked townsmen, who, however, seemed 
to regard him with awe and respect, and 
readily made way on his approach. 

“Looks like somebody of importance,” 
said Brown, as they waited on the shady side 
of the car. “ Probably the secretary.” 

“Morning, sirs,”” exclaimed the dandy. 
“Tbe Tafi Bodo, the Chief's secretary. You 
come speak Chief ’bout cocoa, yes - Soon 
Chief call elders. Who you be?” 

“Ah! Good morning, Tafi. I’m Mr. 
Brown, and this is Mr. Wilson, from Salt- 

md. We got your letter and have come 
or palaver with the Chief. But tell me: 
Did you send letters to anybody else ?”’ 

“Chief tell me write all white men in 
Saltpond,” returned Tafi. ‘‘ Excuse, please ; 
I go tell Chief.’” And he dashed off. 

“JT thought so!” growled Brown. 
‘* Anyway, we're first in the field, and if we 
hustle a bit we might manage it all right. 
That’s the council being called, I expect,” 
he continued, as a great banging on tom- 
toms commenced. ‘I hope the others 
don’t roll up now and spoil the game.” 

A moment later Tafi reappeared. 

“Chief all ready,” he announced. 
“Come.” 

Without further ceremony tle traders 
were conducted through an aliey-way of 
mud-walls into a courtyard about eighty 
feet square. 

In a sort of grotto, at one end, shaded by 
palm leaves, sat the Chief, mute as a graven 
image, resplendent in all the glory of glitter- 
ing anklets, bracelets, necklets, and gorgeous 
raiment. Four of his elders sat behind him, 
one holding erect the golden staff of 
authority. 

A rude table and a couple of seats had 
been placed in front of the royal dais for the 
accommodation of the visitors, behind whom 
stood a swarthy courtier, screening them 
from the sun with a huge red parasol. Tafi 
apparently was to act as interpreter, for he 
immediately took his place beside the Chief. 

“Chief say ‘Welcome, white men,’ and 
ask your business,”’ began Tafi. 

“Tell Chief, Tafi, we bring him fine 
dash,” replied Brown, indicating a small 
wooden case that had been brought in. 
““We want to buy all his big season cocoa, 
and will pay him a good price.” 

“Chief say what price you give?” Tafi 
interpreted. 

“ Ask him what price he wants.” 

“He say you make price.” 

““ We'll have to start the bidding,” said 
Wilson, in an aside. : 

“All right,” returned Brown, aloud. 
“ Tell him we'll pay five shillings a load at 
Ulobo.” 
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“Chief no agree ’—which was evident 
from the violent shaking of the potentate’s 
head. 

“All right. 
then?” 

Brown's voice was lost in loud shouting 
that arose outside, and suddenly the hooting 
of a car was heard. 

“More white men!” 


What about five-and-six, 


Tafi burst forth 


excitedly, and was about to dash outside, et 


when Brown caught him by the arm. 

‘“ Now look here, Tafi,’’ he cried. ‘‘ Tell 
the Chief 1’ll make it six shillings a load for 
the lot.” 

But it was too late. Hardly had he made 
the bid when in strolled Harrison, closely 
followed by Childs, Crawford, and McLeod. 

“Hello, you fellows!’ cried Harrison. 
“My word, but you are artiul dodgers ! 
We heard you had passed through on our 
way up. I suppose you've collared the 
lot?” 

“Not a bean as yet,” Brown was forced 

to admit, somewhat gloomily. “ I've offered 
six shillings, and there is less chance now, 
unless we combine. But have you chaps all 
come up together ?” 
- “Yes. We were going shares. Let’s amal- 
gamate. Six shillings is all right, but our 
limit is seven. Carry on with the good work. 
Good morning, Chief. Nice day again, isn’t 
it?’’ The newcomers paid their respects 
in turn and then took the seats that had 
been brought for them. 

“ Tell Chief, Tafi, that friends have come 
to help me pay good price,” said Brown. 
“We all buy together. Six shillings is our 
price, and not another penny.” 

But the Chief was adamant. Somehow or 


other he did not seem at all impressed. ° 


Finally, when, after much haggling, seven 
shillings had been offered and rejected, the 
Chicf beckoned Tafi and held private converse 
with him. : 

At length the secretary turned to the 
traders: ‘‘ Chicf say,’’ he explained, ‘ he 
thank you all very much. But he no can tell 
lie. He get good price and very good dash 
and he promise all crop. He very sorry.” 

“And who on earth has bought it ?’”” 
shouted Childs. 

“It be Massa Toole, in Saltpond,”’ replied 
Tafi. Then he stood amazed, listening to an 
outburst of English which for the life of him 
he could not interpret. 

It transpired that Toole had been up to 
Ulobo some time previously, arranged to 
buy the whole crop, and then, with the 
knowledge of the Chief, persuaded Tafi to 
write to all the other traders in identical 
terms. Later the traders succeeded in 
“getting their own back,” but that is 
another story. 
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The Most Daring Book © 
Ever Written! 


Faor Glyn, famous author of “ Three Weeks,” has written an 
a.uuazing book that should be read by every man and woman 


— married or single. 


“The Philosophy of Love” is not a novel 


—it is a penetrating searchlight fearlessly turned on the most 
intimate relations of men and women. Read below how you can 
get this daring book at our risk—without advancing a penny. 


\ X JILL you marry the man you 
love, or will you take the one 
you can get? 


If a husband stops loving his wife, or 
becomes infatuated with another woman, 
who is to blame—the husband, the wife, 
or the “other woman’? 

Will you win the girl you want, or 
will Fate select your Mate? 

Should a bride tell her husband what 
happened at seventeen? 

Will you be able to hold the love of 
the one you cherish—or will your mar- 
riage end in divorce? 

~Do you know how to make people 
like you? 


IE you can answer the above questions 
—if you know all there is to know 
about winning a woman’s heart or hold- 
ing a man’s affections—you don’t need 
“The Philosophy of Love.” But if you 
are in doubt—if you don’t know just 
how to handle your husband, or satisfy 
your wife, or win the devotion of the 
one you care for—then you must 
this wonderful book. You can’t afford to 
take chances with your happiness. 


What Do YOU Know 
About Love ? 


D O you know how to win the one you 
love? Do you know why husbands, 
with devoted, virtuous wives, often be- 
come secret slaves to creatures of another 
“world”—and how to prevent it?) Why 
do some men antagonize women, finding 
themselves beating against a stone wall 
in affairs of love? When is it dangerous 
to disregard convention? Do you know 
how to curb a headstrong man, or are 
you the victim of men’s whim: 

Do you know how to retain a man’s 
affection always? How to attract men? 


Do you know the things that most irri- 
tate a man? Or disgust a woman? Can 
you tell when a man really loves you— 
or must you take his word for it? Do 
you know what you MUST NOT DO 
unless you want to be a “wall flower” 
or an “old maid”? Do you know the 
little things that make women like you? 

y do “wonderful lovers” often bee 
come thoughtless husbands soon after 
marriage—and how can the wife prevent 
it? Do you know how to make marriage 
a perestual honeymoon? 

n “The Philosophy of Love,” Elinor 


Glyn courageously solves the most vital 
problems of love and marriage. She 
places a magnifying glass unflinchingly 
on the most intimate relations of men 
and women. No detail, no matter how 
avoided by others, is spared. She warns 
you gravely, she suggests wiscly, she 
explains fully. 

“The Philosophy of Love” is one of 
the most daring books ever written. It 
had to be. A book of this type, to be 
of real value, could not mince words. 
Every problem had to be faced with 
utter honesty, deep sincerity, and reso-' 
lute courage, But while Madame Glyn 
calls a spade a spade—while she deals 
with strong emotions and passions in uer 
frank, fearless manner—she nevertheless 
handles her subject so tenderly and 
sacredly that the book can safely be read 
by any man or woman. In fact, anyone 
over eighteen should be compelled to 
read “The Philosophy of Love”; for, 
while ignorance may sometimes be’ bliss, 
it is folly of the most dangerous sort to 
be ignorant of the problems of love and 
marriage, As one mother wrote us: “I 
wish I had read this book when I was 
a young girl—it would have saved me 
a lot of misery and suffering.” 


Certain shallow-minded persons may 
condemn “The Philosophy of Love. 
Anything of such an unusual character 
generally is. But Madame Glyn is con- 


tent to rest her world-wide 
reputation on this book—the 
greatest masterpiece of love 


ever attempted! 


SEND NO MONEY 


YOU peed not adyance a 
single penny (for “The Phi- 
losophy of Love. Simply fill 
out the coupon below—or write 
a letter—and the book will be 
sent to you on approval. When 
the postm: 
to your door—when it is ac- 
tually in your hands—pay 
only $1.98, plus a few penni 
postage, and the book is your: 
Go over it to your heart's con- 
tent—read it from cover to 
cover—and if you are not more 
than pleased, simply send the 
book back in good condition 
within five days and your money 
will be refunded instantly. 


piece, 


stond, 


Address 
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WARNING! %& 


‘Tho publishers do not care to send ‘The 
Philosophy of Love" to anyone under 
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“SHE RUSHED TOWARD THE DEPUTY AND BEGAN CLAWING AT 
HIS GUN.” 


(SEE PAGE 270.) 
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~ BO o VW was settin’ on 
\ST- them pipes yeste’- 
ibis JM. Sutherland sees. 
swearing sweat in that 
luridly, as only ILLUSTRATED BY ditch. Help 
Shorty could CONRAD LEIGH yo’self. Thar’s 
swear when he plenty of tracks.’ 
felt that the > “What do ye 
occasion called ee: a reckon they 
fort, “His vitu- | Me,Sptberked rice: Tam eonding, yon the vine | Wanted tt for?” 
ative vocabu- | facts seem to me so pathetic, so poignant, that I inquired another 
ary was not | have added nothing and subtracted nothing." Even | Of the loungerson 

directed at any- | the names are correctly given. The whole narrative the steps above. 
one in particular; is a drama of real life as found to-day in the “‘ That’s what [ 
he seemed to be mountains of Kentucky.” want to know.” 
aiming a steady Shorty turned 


flow of crackling 

hrases at the ditch in the street. Just 

hind him a half-dozen Kentucky hillsmen 
and townsfolk lounged along the railing 
leading up the steps to the court-house door. 
Shorty's explosion caused the less indolent 
to transfer their attention to him, and a 
few of them even stopped their absorbed 
whittling. 

““What's the matter, Shorty ?’’ drawled 
one of them, grinning. 

“« Some son of a_horse-thief. a 
Shorty paused and glanced up. ‘‘ Why, 
they'll unscrew the knobs from your doors 
while you sleep! Thieves ? This burg ain't 
got nothing else!" 

“‘Somebody steal somethin’, Shorty?” 
softly queried the same speaker. 

“Steal ? No. They jest borrowed twenty 
joints of this pipe I was goin’ to lay 
to-day. I reckon they wanted it fo’ the 
baby to cut his teeth on, an’ they'll bring it 
back after awhile. Like Hades they will, 
the glue-fingered sons of grave-robbers ! ”’ 

The outburst attracted the attention of 
Deputy-Sheriff Joe Horgan, who was stand- 
ing in the shade of a tree on the opposite side 
of the street. He walked across to Shorty, 
and glanced keenly over the ground where 
the piping had been partially embedded in 
the soft earth. 

“See any tracks, Shorty?’ he asked in 
a low tone. 

“ Tracks ?"’ Shorty literally bellowed his 
reply: “ Sure—a million! Half the town 

You. Liv.—19. 


an, on the 
deputy. ‘‘ What can anybody do with six 
hundred feet of two-inch water pipe? He 
can’t lay it without bein’ seen, an’ he can’t 
eat it.” 

“ Keep quiet about it, Shorty,’ cautioned 
the deputy. ‘‘ I’m goin’ to look around a 
little, and maybe I can locate it.” 

Shorty grunted in disgust and shouldered 
his kit of tools. The men on the steps sank 
back into their former listless attitudes, each 
seeking a shady spot out of the glaring rays 
of the sun. It was early in the afternoon 
and, with the exception of theidlers at the 
court-house, the streets of Elkhorn were 
absolutely deserted. Despite the fact that 
the little town was almost on a level with 
the crests of the Cumberlands, only a few 
miles distant, the heat was oppressive and 
the dust lay thick on the court-house square. 

Horgan gazed thoughtfully at Shorty's 
back until the latter disappeared down a 
side street. Then a lank, gloomy-looking 
hillsman detached himself from the railing 
and came down to the sidewalk. Horgan, 
seeing that the man wanted to speak to 
him, led the way out along the brick wall to 
a bench under a maple tree. 

“Whoever stole that pipe had to haul it _ 
away, don't ye think, Horgan?” The hills- 
man thoughtfully flicked the legs of his 
overalls with a switch as he asked the 
question. 

“TI reckon he did,” 


replied Horgan. 
“What's on your mind ?”’ 
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“Nothin’, ’cept TIT seed Poll Chunk's 
oldest boy, Mel, drivin’ a wagon down the 
back street about ‘leven o'clock last night 
as I went to put up my hoss.’ 

“What have you got against Mel?’ 
Horgan asked the question in a tone hich 
carried a plain implication of suspicion. 

The hillsman shrugged. ‘‘ Nothin’ against 
Mel, but I have against his liquor. Thar'd 
be a sight less trouble on Hick'rv Ridge if 
ye had him under lock an’ key. Thar ain't 
none of us wants to run him out, but we 
could git along without him os 

“* Let's see, interrupted Horgan, cs 
your name ? ? Hartley, isn’t it ?”’ 

* Jason Hartley, ‘replied the mountainecr. 
Mel’s stillin’, isn’t he?” t 

The hillsman nodded. 

‘All right, Hartley,”’ said Horgan, “I'm 
comin’ down to have a look for Mel. But 
I don’t know that Hickory Ridge country. 
‘Think you could take a day off and show me 
around a little?" 

“Sure, any day ye want to. Come to 
Dick Branham’'s store; they'll know whar 
to find me.” Without another word Hartley 
turned and strode away. 

About a week later Horgan rode up to 
Branham’s store on Trace Fork, near the 
foot of Hickory Ridge, and found Jason 
Hartley sitting on a box talking to the 
storekeeper, The hillsman came out to the 
platform in front. 

“ Kinda thought you'd be along to-day,” 
he said, ‘‘ an’ I was waitin’ fo’ ye.” 

Leaving his horse in the care of the 
merchant, Horgan with difficulty kept 
pace with Hartley as they swung back 
through several fields toward the Ridge. Ina 
short time thev entered an almost illimitable 
forest, and through this they plunged 
rapidly with the noiseless, ground-eating 
stride peculiar to the mountaineer. They 
climbed swiftly to the top of a high peak, 
where Horgan stopped for a minute and 
unlimbered his field-giasses. 


“No use lookin’ for smoke,” declared 
Hartley. ‘‘ Mel won't burn nothin’ but dried 
white oak, an’ that don’t show in this hazy 
weather. Come on! 1 know whar he ought 
to be, anyway.” 

“Ever see Mel’s still ?’’ questioned 
Horgan. 


“No, but I've talked to them as has, an’ 
they say she's a wonder—seventy gallon 
boiler an’ outfit to match. Some say it cost 
eight hundred dollars.” He walked over to 
the edge of a precipice and pointed in the 
direction of a clearing a quarter of a mile 
away. “ That’s Poll Chunk’s farm,” he 
continued. ‘' We'll find) Mel somewhar 
back in them creeks across thar.” 

It was almost sundown when Hartley 
turned up a ravine down which ran a small 
trickle of water. Horgan followed without 
comment, for he knew that the stills were 
invariably set up near running water in order 
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to save the effort of carrying it. Cautiously 
they climbed upward, picking their steps 
to keep from making a sound that would 
betray their presence. At the head of the 
runlet they came upon a miniature spring 
partially hidden in a clump of wild goose- 
berry bushes. A single glance at the ground 
was sufficient to tell Horgan that either a 
man or some wild animal had disturbed the 
leaves over the tiny glen, and an instant 
later he and Hartley were bending low, 
searching the bottom of the tiny pool of 
water. 

Horgan reached beneath the surface and 
removed a handful of leaves which had 
become lodged against some rocks. Lifting 
a small flat stone, he exposed the end of a 
two-inch water-pipe, covered with a picce 
of screen wire. 

“So that’s the idea of the pipe!” 
chuckled Horgan. ‘‘ He figured he’d pipe the 
water out on a point where nobody would 
ever think of lookin’ for a still. That's 
what I call clever.” 

‘‘Mel’s smart all right,”” agreed Hartley 
ina whisper. ‘‘ But he should have ordered 
his pipe or else got it in another county.’ 
He glanced across toward a heavy tangle 
of undergrowth to the left. ‘‘ The still’s 
over thar, I reckon.” 

In a laurel-darkened covert—a “swag,” 
in the parlance of the hills—they found the 
still, with everything ready for a “run.” 
The vats and tubs of mash and beer were 
standing close to the giant copper boiler, 
firewood had even been gathered for the 
furnace, and the jutting end of a line of pipe 
dripped water into a tub at the edge of a 
large boulder near by. But the owner had 
fled. Fresh tracks and a splash of water on 
one of the tubs showed that he had been 
there that morning, but evidently he had 
heard the approach of the raiders and had 
quietly slipped into the bushes. 

Horgan removed a small hatchet from his 
belt and methodically chopped gaping holes 
in the boiler. Then he cut the ‘ worm” 
into six-inch lengths and knocked the 
bottoms out of the vats and tubs, allowing 
the beer to run out in a stream down the 
gully. 

“It's a shame to ruin that still,” declared 
Hartley as he watched Horgan finish the 
job. Then he plunged silently into a thicket 
in the direction of Branham’s store, with 
Horgan at his heels. 

The next day Elkhorn was stirred to its 
depths by two exciting events—unusual 
occurrences for that sleepy little hill town, 
and a large crowd hung about the court- 
house and discussed both incidents inter- 
minably. In the first place, Shorty had 
returned with his twenty joints of pipe, and 
his story of its recovery and the destroyed 
still spread rapidly up and down the street. 
A score of citizens gathered along the ditch 
asking innumerable questions, and Shorty 


took time from his shovelling to reply with 
a detailed account of everything he knew in 
connection with the theft. 

About three o’clock that afternoon Dick 
Branham, the Trace Fork storekeeper, 
rode swiftly into town and drew rein at 
the edge of the crowd. 

“‘ Anybody seen Sheriff Calvin or Deputy 
Horgan ? ”’ he asked. 

“What's wrong, Dick? ’’ The question 
came from more than one source. 

“Poll Chunk’s boys, Mel an’ Dave, killed 
Jason Hartley about a mile from my place 
to-day. My little gal was out huntin’ for 
a calf, an’ saw ’em.” 

“‘ Fight ? ’’ queried someone. 

“No. Jest shot him down an’ then run 
for the bushes.” 

Deputy Horgan shouldered his way 
through the crowd, and Branham repeated 
his news. It was but the work of a few 
minutes for the deputy to saddle his horse, 
and before the sun had reached the top of the 
mountain he was in the same area of woods 
he had searched the previous day. He spent 
a long hour on top ct Hickory Ridge, watch- 
ing Poll Chunk’s log cabin, for he was almost 
certain that the two men would return for 
supplies some time late that day. This 
surmise proved partially correct. 

The shadows were beginning to lengthen 
when Horgan dropped down to the edge of 
the clearing above the house. He took up 
a position behind a fence and lay watching 
the kitchen door. About five-thirty Old 
Poll herself emerged from the house carry- 
ing something in her apron. She climbed 
quickly toward the point where Horgan was 
hiding, and for a minute he thought that he 
would be forced to change his position in 
order to keep her from running directly into 
him. However, when she got within twenty 
feet of him, she swerved to the right and 
passed him, swinging around the hill towards 
a row of precipices at the edge of the field. 

She was mumbling to herself, her lips 
moving continuously as she clumped along 
the path, and Horgan wondered what was 
going on in that queer old brain of hers. 

he was a strange creature, was this old 
hillewoman, and known to everyone in the 
county as ‘‘ Old Poll Chunk.’’ She had been 
the wife of ‘Chunk’ Vinters, who, a 
number of years before, had frozen to death 
beside the road while in a drunken stupor. 
None of the neighbours were ever able to 
find out whence the couple came when they 
suddenly appeared about a decade pre- 
viously, and it soon became noised about 
Hickory Ridge that ‘‘ Old Poll was queer in 
the head.” Many stood in superstitious awe 
of her and frankly leagued her with the 
devil, attributing to her many supernatural 
powers. Others, less ignorant, pitied her, 
and repeated the rumour that her mind had 
been impaired by a blow from her drunken 
husband. 
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Horgan had seen her a number of times 
selling ginger-cakes in the streets at Elkhorn 
on court days. She was small and bent, and 
always wore a long poke-bonnet pulled so 
far over her face that it was impossible to 
see her features. She was continually talk- 
ing to herself, even while she sold the squares 
of crude sweets to the hungry men and boys. 
Oftentimes she seemed to be humming some 
mountain chant, in words which were unin- 
telligible. Only once had Horgan obtained a 
good look at her face, and somehow Old 
Poll's wistful face had haunted Horgan 
since that day. 

Softly Horgan stole from his cover and 
followed Old Poll around the edge of the 
field, keeping well under the protection of 
the bushes above the fence. Reaching a 
gap in the corner of the clearing, she climbed 
with extraordinary speed straight up the 
mountain side, never pausing until she 
reached a ‘“‘ bench’ near the top. Horgan 
maintained the pace, staying within filty 
yards of her until she halted. Then he 
crawled to a fringe of bushes not thirty feet 
away and watched her as she sat on a moss- 
covered log—waiting. 

Suddenly Mel stepped through the thicket 
behind her and drew close. She glanced at 
him, and immediately began to remove 
several packages from her apron. Some of 
these proved to be large ‘‘ pones ” of corn- 
bread, with a cut or two of meat. A small 
frying-pan, a couple of tin cups, and a 
battered coffee-pot completed her supplies, 
save for a bundle which, for an instant, 
puzzled Horgan. Ever since he had started 
to follow Old Poll he had been aware of the 
faint odour of turpentine, and, when the old 
woman opened the last package, a breeze 
brought a strong whiff of it to his nostrils. 
The bundle, apparently, contained a number 
of old rags. 

“Wrap ’em ‘round your feet, Mel,’ 
ordered Old Poll. ‘‘ The hounds can’t foller 
ye then. They can’t abide the smell o’ tur- 
pentine.”” 

As Mel obeyed her Horgan slipped through 
the undergrowth and broke into the open. 
He covered the mountaineer with his 
revolver and started to creep a little closer - 
in order to make the surprise more complete. 
He stepped on a dried twig, and, at the 
crackle, Mel sprang to his feet. 

“Put ‘em up and keep ’em there!” 
ordered Horgan sharply, and the hillsman 
sullenly obeyed. The deputy walked over 
and removed a pistol from the other's arm- 
pit and then clicked the handcuffs on him. 
Through it all Old Poll sat motionless, 
apparently stunned, and she gazed at the 
deputy as if he were some fearsome appari- 
tion. Her bonnet had fallen back and her 
ash-grey face seemed to grow paler every 
moment. Then a look of hate crept into her 
eyes, and her gnarled old hands clinched. 
Slowly she arose to her feet and with a quick 
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“The eyes of the woman were fixed balefully on the 


witness and seemed to fascinate her.” 


Movement, rushed toward the deputy and 
began clawing at his gun. He pushed her 
away, and Mel stepped between them. 

“Don’t, ma!” fe said; ‘it won’t do 
any good now. You'd better go home.” 

he obeyed him without a protest, going 
slowly down the hillside. Mel watched her 
until she disappeared ; then he turned and 
strode off to the left, in the direction of the 
road—and jail—while Horgan followed in 
his footsteps with his gun ready for instant 
use, for at any minute the other brother, 
Dave, might appear or open fire from 
ambush ; but his fears were groundless, and 
soon after dark the prison door clanged on 
Poll Chunk’s son, and Elkhorn had still 
another excitement to gossip over before it 
went to bed. 

A posse searched the hills for Dave 
Vinters, but apparently the mountain fast- 
nesses had swallowed him. Horgan himself 
investigated three separate reports that the 
fugitive had been seen in certain wild sections 
of the Cumberlands, but the stories proved to 
be groundless. A close watch was maintained 
on Old Poll’s cabin for a time, but even 
this was abandoned when it became certain 
that Dave had left the hills. 

lt was December before Mel’s trial came 
along in the regular term of the circuit court. 
Unusual interest had been created in the 


case — more through sym- 
pathy for Old Poll than 
for .ny other reason. Quite 
recently she had found a 
purchaser for her little hill farm, and, 
with the proceeds, had employed one of 
the best-known criminal lawyers in that 
section of the state. Roswell McSell had 
gained an enviable reputation, and his 
list of convictions and acquittals was an 
imposing one. 

When court convened another murder 
trial preceded that of Mel Vinters,. but it 
caused not a ripple of excitement. The 
hillsmen and townspeople impatiently 
awaited the Thursday docket, when McSell 
and Waters, the prosecuting attorney, would 
clash with their old-time fury. There was 
an ancient feud between those two men, and 
personal enmity urged them to efforts they 
never attained in other cases. 

The preliminaries were soon over. The 
court-room was crowded with bearded hills- 
men and their wives, while a large proportion 
of the townfolk were scattered behind the 
railing. A low buzz of conversation droned 
monotonously and the sheriff beat a staccato 
protest on a table with his gavel to restore 
order. 

Mel sat in the prisoner's box and exhibited 
only a slight interest in his surroundings. 


+ 


Once or twice he whispered replies to 
questions asked by his counsel, but for the 
most part he remained hunched in his chair 
staring at the floor. He was tall, slender, 


and thin-visaged, like all his kind throughout 


r 


the hills, and in his black eyes there was a 
glinting nint of the untamed, ‘somehow mixed 
with an expression of placidity. 

Near him, but bebind the railing, crouched 


approached her. 
and plodded through the mud with hilf-a- 
dozen curious children trailing at her heels 
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Old Poll, her bonnet pulled still lower cver 
her face. She leaned forward, afd never a 
movement inside the railing seemed to 
escape her. Her gnarled red hands clasped 
and unclasped convulsivety as the prepara- 
tions got under way. For iong tervals she 
would gaze at Mel with a fixed expression, 
and then turn toward Deputy Horgan, who 
sat beside him. Several times Horgan was 
certain he saw a look of unutterable hate in 
her eyes as she peered malevolently at him. 
Throughout the first morning of the triat 
Old Poll sat there immobile save when 
she occasionally turned her head as the fighe 
waxed warm between the two lawyers, At 
the noon hour she walked the streets 
mumbling, studiously dodging those who 


“The child broke off suddenly and stared 
at Old Poll.” 


She scorned the sidewalks 


The storekeeper, Dick Branham, was on 
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the witness stand that afternoon, as were 
four or five of his neighbours, but none of 
them could give any direct evidence except 
that they had heard a number of shots and, 
on arriving at the scene, found Hartley's 
body lying in the middle of the road. 
Branham had seen Mel and Dave Vinters go 
up the road a scant half-hour before the 
shooting, and fifteen minutes later Jason 

Hartley had walked by. Knowing the part 
that Hartley had played in the capture of 
Mel's still, said Branham, he hurried out to 
warn him of the presence of the Vinters’ boys 
but when he reached the door Jason was so 
far away that it was almost useless to try to 
call him without following. The questions 
and wranglings of the opposing attorneys 
were never-ending, and the spectators and 
court attendants welcomed the end of the 
session, which came late in the afternoon. 

That night Old Poll walked the streets 
for hours, and the townspeople pitied her as 
she passed their doors, but to every invita- 
tion to come in and sit by the fire, she shook 
an impatient head. She had not eaten during 
the day—of that all were certain. Twice she 
walked the length of the street before Horgan 
and a hillsman brought her by force into a 
restaurant and set food before her. She ate 
mechanically and then obediently followed 
them to the hotel, where they locked her 
in a room. 

Soon after the trial was resumed next 
morning the state's star witness was called 
to the stand. Branham’s eleven-year-old 
girl, Florence, had been the sole eye-witness 
to the killing, and, although thoroughly 
frightened, she told a succinct story, which 
the astute McSell entirely failed to change 
after an hour's furious effort. 

The child, as she took the stand, looked 
appealingly at her father, who nodded his 
head encouragingly. The judge smiled kindly 
at her, and her lips quivered as she kissed 
the stained Bible. 

“Now tell us just what you saw, 
Florence,” said Waters gently. ‘ Begin at 
the beginning and don’t leave anything out. 

ust describe what you saw when you were 
in the field above the road on the day Jason 
Hartley was killed.” 

The crowd about the railing leaned 
forward breathlessly to catch each falter- 
ing, half-whispered word in the girl's 
evidence. 

“‘I—I was huntin’ for the calf up in the 
fields. It had broke out of the pen the night 
befo’, an—an'——”” 

“y es, goon! ”’ encouraged Waters, while 
McSell sat waiting tense and expectant. 

“1 heard somebody cussin’ down on the 
toad an’ I saw Mel and Dave standin’ at the 
side of the road. Hartley was walkin’ 
towards them on the other side ve 

“Who was swearing and what was he 
saying ?”’ queried Waters (Bently. 

“Tt was Mel. He said, ‘ You 


spy!’ 


E. 


An’ he took two or three steps towards 
Hartley an’, 

The ‘child broke off suddenly and stared 
at Old Poll, plainly frightened. The red- 
rimmed eyes of the aged woman were 
fixed balefully on the witness and seemed 
to fascinate her. The judge was forced te 
speak to Florence before she could bring 
her mind back to her story. 

‘“Mel an’ Dave both drawed their guns 
an’ started shootin’,”” continued the girl, 
almost in a whisper. ‘I reckon they must 
have shot about three times apiece, an’ 
Jason Hartley doubled up an’ fell. . Mel 
walked over towards him an’ shot ag’in 
every time he took a step. Then I turned an’ 
run home an’ told Ma what I saw.”’ 

“Did Hartley shoot at all during this 
time ?’’ questioned Waters. 

“No, sir. His hands was hangin’ down at 
his sid 

Waters smilingly turned the witness over 
to the defence, and McSell tried every trick 
he had ever known to discredit her story, 
but Florence remained adamant. Never 
once did she vary from her original recital, 
and the jury and spectators knew that she 
was telling Just what she had seen. McSell 
shrugged his shoulders and permitted the 
girl to leave the stand. He realized that the 
case was lost. Nothing in his power could 
stop the conviction of Mel Vinters, and he 
knew that his final appeal would be so much 
wasted breath. When the arguments were 
ended and the case went to the jury late 
that afternoon practically every spectator 
remained waiting for the verdict. They 
realized that the jury would require little 
time to reach its decision. There was but 
one course open. Florence’s testimony had 
closed all others. 

After half an hour's deliberation the jury 
filed slowly down the stairs and resumed their 
seats. 3 

“Have you reached your verdict, gentle- 


men ?”’ asked the judge. 

The foreman arose in a manner that 
betrayed his self-consciousness and 
answered : ‘ We have.” 


The clerk crossed the room and took a 
slip of paper from the foreman’s hands. 

“ The prisoner will please stand,”’ ordered 
the judge. 

Mel obeyed mechanically, and when he 
straightened he seemed to tower over every- 
one in the room. 

‘*We, the gentlemen of the jury,’” 
intoned the clerk, ‘‘‘ find the defendant, 
Melvin Vinters, guilty of murder in the 
first degree.’ ”” 

Not a sound broke the stillness of the 
room for a long minute. Mel stood perfectly 
still—not an eyelash flickered. Old Poll 
half rose in her seat and then sank back 
again with a low groan. 

“What nerve! Don’t he take it calm?” 
whispered a spectator to Horgan, across 


the railing. ‘‘Look at him. He 
flinched ! "’ 

“T don’t think he understands,” replied 
Horgan. ‘ He's the most ignorant man I 
ever saw. He hasn't understood half of 
what's been goin’ on since the trial opened.” 

At a gesture from the sheriff Horgan 
stepped over to the prisoner, and the two 
officers quickly rushed him through the 


crowd to the jail. They feared a sudden out- 


never 


Conard 


Legh 


“Mel saw his chance and leaped to the top 
and prevented his 


break on the part of Mel's friends, and 
Horgan breathed a sigh of relief when the 
key turned behind the condemned man. 

Mel had said not a word as they left the 
court-house, but once inside his cell, he 
turned and caught the bars with both hands. 

“What did they mean?” he asked 
dully. 2 

“They sentenced you to die,” replied the 
sheriff bluntly. 

“No! No!” Mel sank to a chair and 
cowered in abject fear and unbelief. ‘‘ They 
couldn't do that. Can't they vote ag'in ? 
They've got to—they can't: a 

“Pull yourself together, Mel! ’’ said the 
sheriff, not unkindly. ‘It won’t do any 
good carryin’ on like that.” 
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““Do ye mean I've got to die?” Mel’s 
voice was filled with trembling incredulity. 
The sheriff nodded, 
“Good heavens! Not that! Not that!” 
Mel threw himself on the iron couch and 
covered his face with his arms. 


Horgan, deep in thought, almost fell 


of the wall. Old Poll clutched at Horgan 
drawing a gun.” 


over Old Poll at the jail door when he started 
over to the hotel. 

““T want to see Mel,’’ she begged. “' I've 
got to pray for him. He ain’t never prayed 
yet. Kin I go in?” 

‘‘Not to-night, Poll,’’ Horgan replied. 
‘Let Mel rest to-night. You can see him 
to-morrow.” 

Then he watched the old woman walk 
slowly out to the street and falter uncertainly 
at the corner. He hurried his steps and 
caught up with her as she was apparenily 
trying to decide which way to go. 

“Come on in to supper, Aunt Poll,” he 
suggested. ‘ It’s about ready now.”’ 

But she shook her head vaguely and 
stalked stiffly away. 
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That night, once again, she walked the 
streets like a lost soul, her bent form showing 
wraith-like and shadowy as she trudged 
through the broad bands of light from some 
window. At irregular intervals she burst 
into song and sometimes varied this by 
shouting phrase and sentences originally 
from the Bible, but warped and misquoted 
in her crazed thoughts. 

Soon after nine o'clock next morning 
Horgan and Sheriff Calvin went to the jail 
and found Old Poll sitting on the steps 
waiting for them. They permitted her to 
follow them to the cell door, where she 
leaned weakly against the wall while the 
jailer turned the key in the heavy lock. 
When Mel appeared she clutched him by the 
arm. 

“What are ye doin’ hyar, Ma?" he 
asked shortly. ‘‘ Ye'd better go back home.” 

Old Poll laughed a trifle wildly, but 
the cackle was cut short by a tremulous 
sob, as she replied :— 

‘i if We ain't got no home—'cept Heaven, 
lele? 

She clung to his arm as the two officers led 
him down the corridor and out into the 
jail yard. 

“Whar 
truculently. 

“The judge has to pronounce sentence on 
you,” explained the sheriff. He unlokced 
one of the wristlets from Mel's right arm and 
started to fasten it about his own left to safe- 
guard against any attempt at escape. At 
that instant, however, Mel saw his chance 
and leaped with a single bound to the top 


we goin’?” he demanded 
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of the wall along the court-house square. 
The handcuffs jangled at his wrist as he 
darted toward the street. With his first 
movement Old Poll clutched at Horgan and 
prevented his drawing a gun. He fought 
her off and finally succeeded in snatching an 
automatic from his holster; but before he 
he could level it at the fleeing man, Sheriff 
Calvin fired three times—so swiftly that 
te explosions sounded in a continuous 
roll. 

Mel had reached a pile of lumber at the 
corner of the court-house, and was leaping 
for’cover behind it when one of the sheriff’s 
bullets caught him. He sagged to his knees 
and threw his arm across the top of the 
boards. In this position he remained, 
although Horgan and Calvin watched him 
for several seconds, wondering whether it 
was some trick. 

Old Poll was the first to reach him and put 
her arm round his shoulders. His head 
dropped to one side and came to a rest 
against a board. <A glance told Horgan 
that he was dead. 

“Thank God!" cried Old Poll, and the 
tears streamed down her cheeks. She arose 
and clasped her hands in an attitude of 
prayer. ‘‘ My boy! My boy!” she sobbed ; 
“ye died on yo’ knees. That's all I want to 
know. Ye died on yo’ knees. The Lord will 
understand.”" 

The people of Elkhorn took up a collection, 
and two days later Mel was buried in the 
town cemetery. On that same day Old 
Poll disappeared, and Elkhorn knew her 
no more. 


A REMARKABLE ANT-HILL. 


Any ordinary person would find it hard to 
guess the nature of the pillar against which 
the man seen in the accompanying photo- 
graph is standing. It is not a tree-trunk, as 
might be imagined, but an ant-hill! Sixteen 
feet high, it was composed of countless tiny 
pellets of red earth carried to the spot by the 
industrious insects, pressed into position, and 
then covered with a sort of saliva, the resultant 
mass drying like cement, so hard and solid that 
it can only be destroyed with a pickaxe. The 
picture was taken in Southern India. 
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This exciting narrative 
deals with a region of 
which very few people 
have ever heard—Turk- 
analand, a wild district of 
Central Africa bordering 
on the western shores of : 
Lake Rudolf. Here unscrupulous Swahili 
elephant-poachers and bloodthirsty Turkana 
warriors, who may not marry until they have 
killed a man, combined to make things lively 
for the scattered handful of white officers 


I. 
ROM Mumias, the small Government 
post on the northern shores of Lake 
Victoria. Nyanza,, Mahomadi_ bin 
Abdullah, the fat Swahili ivory 
hunter, accompanied by a great retinue of 
native hunters and stalwart carriers, the 
latter bearing on their sturdy shoulders the 
loads of cloth, beads, brass, iron-wire and 
knick-knacks which he hoped to trade for 
ivory later on with the wild 
natives, had come to Turkana. 
On the night of which I write 
he had camped on the banks 
of the River Turkwell; his 
calico tent, pitched beneath 
a giant tamarind tree, looked 
away from the river across a 
great plain—a plain barren 
and bare, but touched into 
beauty at the moment by a 
dying tropical sun. 

A stout, gemal, hearty- 
looking man was Mahomadi, 
with a great booming laugh, 
small cunning eyes, and 
thick, sensual lips. He sat 
now telling his beads while 
he kept a sharp and anxious 
eye upon the plain. He was 
watching a party of Turkana 


spearmen, who stood out 
there, in the open, regarding 
the camp. In the fast- 


dimming light he could not 
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responsible for maintain- 
ing law and order 
throughout the country. 
Major Rayne has had 
twenty years’ unbroken 
experience of Africa, and 
paints a vivid picture of 
the dangers and difficulties of suppressing the 
ivory-raiders and their fierce satellites. This 
instalment describes his first encounter with 
the elephant-poachers, which was destined to 
have startling developments. 


judge from their demeanour what he was 
concerned to know—Came they in peace or 
in war ? 

The spearmen refused to approach and 
stole away, as darkness fell, like shadows. 
All was silence—silence only accentuated by 
the soft singing of Mahomadi's men, on the 
river bank, as they prepared the evening 
meal. Mahomadi ‘put away the beads. 
His wife, Fatuma, a Masai’ girl who had 
embraced the true faith, 
and incidentally walked the 
long trek to-day behind 
Mahomadi’s Muscat donkey 
—on which he was comfort- 
ably perched—came to wash 
and massage his feet. This 
done, she placed before him 
a bowl of boiled rice and a 
grilled partridge, calling 
Juma Mkamba, Mahomadi's 
second-in-command, to share 
the meal. 

Juma Mkamba, by nature 
open and sincere, as Maho- 
madi was subtle and crafty, 
had a_ great and well- 
deserved reputation amongst 


his kind for bravery. Al- 
though of medium height 
and slimly built, he vet 


possessed a strength that is 
piven to few men. Beneath 
is light robe of white cloth, 
thrown carelessly across the 
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right shoulder and twisted round the waist, 
could be seen, at every move, a wave of 
rippling muscle. Juma’s teeth, like those 
of all his tribesmen—the Wkamba—were 
filed to a point, and imparted to his thin 
black face, as he lay with parted lips, gazing 
at the sky, a look of incredible, untamable 
fierceness. 

“Well! ’’ asked Mahomadi, presently, 
“of what are you thinking, Juma? ”’ 

“T was thinking of the first elephant 
Lever killed. IJnshallah / I shall kill many 
on this river—it is a likely country. And 
you?” 

“T," said Mahomadi, “‘ was _ thinking 
that the average price of ivory at the coast is 
eighteen thousand rupees a ton; that it 
takes twenty-one dead elephants to make a 
ton of ivory, and that two tons would pay 
my debts and make me independent for life. 
I was thinking that I would like to build a 
great camp here, on this river, remaining in 
it until my hunters collected the two tons, 
and even more. With these trade-goods I 
have brought, I should buy sufficient ivory 
to pay the carriers their dues. That must 
be done ; the English collector at Mumias— 
the blight of Allah be on his soul !—will see 
to it.”” 

“Aye! The blight of Allah be on his 
soul,”’ interrupted Juma, ‘‘yet I would 
rather my knife were in his heart. Know you, 
Bwana Mahomadi, that I am here in your 
following partly because I owe you money, 
and partly because I hate this sleek, bull- 
necked boma-Muzungu (white man), and all 
his kind, who tie us down with foul laws 
that our fathers never even heard of. 
Ayweh! Allah be my witness, I shall never 
be a slave to these white men. I shall, 
like my father and his father before him, 
wander whither I will, slay the game that 
Allah placed here for the children of Africa to 
slay, and taking revenge on my enemies as a 
man ought, not crawling to the boma like a 
whipped dog when one has done me an 
injury.” 

“Enough! enough! you are a savage! 
I hate not the Collector as you. When I 
have sold my two tons of ivory I shall sit 

-near his boma, in safety, foregoing for ever 
this cursed trekking.” 

“Hal” croaked Juma. ‘When you 
have sold! If he hears how you collect he 
will loot you! Should he discover you are 

sitging in this great camp you propose to 
build, his police will come in the night, and 
next morning you will be a prisoner in chains, 
and your ivory lost. And your guns— 
he would confiscate your guns ; he rules that 
no black man may possess a firearm. You 
have many—and they are stolen.”’ 

“Hush! Juma,’ ordered Mahomadi. 
“We are far from the A/uzungu—he will not 
come here. But the birds may hear what 
se are saying, and one may whisper in the 

uropean’s ear.” 
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“Well, if you are wise you will drop this 
foolish notion of a standing camp,”’ growled 
Juma. “It is easier to catch the hen in the 
enclosure than the wild partridge in the bush. 
The Muzungu would have us all as tame hens, 
and eat our eggs ; ama wild fowl and would 
hide my nest in the jungle.”’ 

“T hear you, Juma, but I shall make my 
nest here. The Government will not come 
yet awhile; the country is dry and poor, 
the Turkana savage and wild. Yet I shall 
lay not my eggs of ivory in the open, but 
in deep narrow pits that you must set the 
men to dig.” 

“ Bwana Mahomadi,” said Juma, 
earnestly, “ this country may be wild and 
dry, yet not altogether bad. In the bush 
one finds the good things in places most 
difficult of access. The jungle that lines the 
banks of this river is packed with elephant ; 
they are thick as grass. Two years ago 1 
came here with some Greek hunters, and I 
learned much of the country and the people, 
who are fierce and treacherous. Before we 
do anything it will be necessary to make 
friends with the Turkana. I have warned 
our men to watch; to sleep with ears alert ; 
but they are animals with knowledge of 
naught but women and food.” 

““We are in the hands of Allah!” 

“Yes, Bwana Mahomadi, but we too have 
hands, eyes, and cars. Turkana spearmen 
are watching us even now. They will not 
attack—we are too many, and they fear our 
guns. To-night they may crawl like snakes 
to spear one of the carriers. Be careful! 
Remember that no Turkana may marry until 
he has slain a man,” 

“ Avweh! see to it, Juma. Two men will 
sleep by my tent to-night. One will be 
Pika Rusi, the police-deserter.” 

“ Bwana Mahomadi,” said Juma, ‘I like 
him not, this Pika Rusi. That day he 
joined our Saath, on the slopes of Elgon, the 
luck-bird called on our left as we left the 
camp. A bad omen, and one | have never 
known false. May he not be a_ police 
Sspy.2? 

“La! la! Juma. Iam no fool; Sheriffu, 
the great trader at Mumias, vouches for 
Pika Rusi. This Mynyumwezi policeman 
had set eves upon his_colour-sergeant’s 
daughter, a Moslem girl. He made advances 
which the girl resented, threatening to tell 
her father. Pika Rusi became afraid and 
deserted with his ritle. Before he joined the 
police he had been employed by Sheriffu, to 
whom I owe money, and who sent Pika Rusi 
to me, with a letter in which was written 
what I have said, stating, further, that the 
police rifle is of the kind used by the great 
hunter in Karamoja, Bwana Bell, and may, 
in Pika Rusi’s hands, bring me profit. Yet 
I have looked myself at the rifle and I do not 
understand what Sheriffu-means when he 
says it may bring me profit; its mouth is 
small and its bullets altogether light. If it 


should be that Pika Rusi is a great hunter we 
shall give him a heavier gun.” 

Nay, Bwana Mahomadi, listen! This 
evening, as you know, the hunters have 
slain an elephant. They fired thirty-two 
bullets, and the elephant refused altogether 
to die. Then came Pika Rusi with his 
baby gun. He hit the elephant but once, 
and death was instantancous. There the 
Sheriffu speaks the truth; this Title is a 
wonder. I wish we had more of its kind.” 

“ If they be as you think, we shall possess 
them.” 

“Not if the Collector can prevent us. 

“If it pleases Allah he shall not,’’ replied 
Mahomadi. ‘I shall, as I have said, camp 
here. To-morrow we must set to work: 
the carriers will make, first, a high boma 
(stockade) of thorns inside which we shall 
build our huts later. The hunters must call 
the Turkana, to whom I shall give presents 
of wire and beads. We shall ask the Chief to 
come here, and I will marry one of his 
daughters. Later, we shall make him my 
blood-brother. His young men will guide 
our hunters, and his people will bring us 
news of the elephant. And now, Juma, 
that will do; see to it the camp is guarded ; 
call Fatuma to wash my fect." 

Juma rose and went to do as bidden, 
while Mahomadi, with much grunting, 
struggled to his feet and sought his tent. 
A coward at heart, something sinister in the 
bearing of the Turkana spearmen who had 
watched his camp earlier in the evening 
disturbed his peace of mind, but after 
Fatuma had attended to his wants he was 
soon asleep. 1f he was awakened later by a 
shrill scream from one of his ruffianly 
followers as the Turkana spear went home, 
he buried his head under the sheet that 
covered him, and left the matter to Juma 
Mkamba, who could do little else but impress 
upon the men the futility of firing guns 
blindly into the bush after an assassin no 
one had seen. 

And so,.in the year of our Lord nincteen 
hundred and two, Mahomadi bin Abdullah 
and his hundred odd followers came to 
Turkana, the last rich elephant country left 
in British East Africa where one might hope 
to evade such penalties as were inflicted on 
those who broke the new Game Laws, so 
tardily instituted, but so rigidly enforced, 
to protect the elephant and other game from 
high-velocity cordite rifles. 

Mahomadi was one of the last of the old 
traders and hunters whom the new laws 
were fast driving into retirement. He duly 
built his camp on the banks of the Turkwell, 
married the sister of the Chief, became his 
blood-brother, procured through his friends 
on the Uganda Railway many high-velocity 
rifles and much ammunition, nearly all 
stolen, and settled down to what promised to 
, as long as it lasted, a prosperous career, 
His new brother-in-law lent guides and 
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hunters, and the elephants were steadily and 
remorselessly pursued. Narrow pits were 
dug across the -bush-tracks, into which 
the poor brutes fell, to be cut up alive by 
the fierce meat-eating Turkana, Weighted 
spears were hung from trees, by ropes 
attached to triggers; these the elephants 
unconsciously released upon themselves as 
they brushed, past; traps, shaped like 
spoked cart-wheels without naves, were 
tied to great logs and sect across the elephant 
walks. Through these the great animals 
put their feet, the sharpened spokes bending 
beneath the weight ; then clicking back, they 
bit fiercely into the huge foot as it took the 
drag of the log. Imagine a pinioned man 
being done to death by mandibled ants—very 
similar was the fate of the elephant caught 
in one of these cart-whcel traps, at the hands 
of Mahomadi bin Abdullah’s myrmidons, 
No ammunition was wasted—it was spear- 
thrust and stroke of axe, for hours, until the 
animal dropped :_ on to its still living carcass 
the human devils then swarmed to carve 
him up. By such diabolical cruelty did 
Mahomadi’s pile of ivory grow, the more 
speedy and humane rifle doing its share of the 
work, 

A year passed; Juma Mkamba_ grew 
daily more bitter against the Government 
and, knowing the game could not last, 
turned to the Turkana and led them on 
raids against their more peaceful neighbours. 
At first the hunter Bell dealt with him, forcing 
him to return his share of the loot, but this 
only enraged Juma the more; he preached 
a doctrine of hatred against the white men to 

savages who now looked up to him, as 
ss always do to a brave man, and called 
him Longatinyamoi, the lion-killer. They 
listened and believed, but went on pourins 
the ivory into Mahomadi’s camp. And 
Mahomadi, his following of ruftians and 
jail-birds now numbering several hundreds, 
forgot the omen of the luck-bird and stayed 
on. 


In the vear 1906 I was serving as Assistant 
District Superintendent of Police at Kisumu, 
more popularly known as Port Mlorence, the 
terminus of the Uganda Railway. The 
truculent Solik and Nandi tribes had just 
been successfully dealt with, and were 
settling down peacefully; senior officers, 
particularly in the Kisumu Province, were 
finding more time than the past troubied 
years had allowed to look around with a 
view to instituting a closer administration 
than had hitherto been possib'e. The slow 
but long arm of the Serkal (Government) 
was beginning to reach out and enforce 
regulations that up to now had been dead- 
letters—in the outlying districts at least— 
and junior officers, of whom 1 was one, ever 
in search of adventure, were sitting up and 
taking notice. Things out of the ordinary 
routine, in fact, were going to happen. 
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One day towards the end of the year His 
Majesty’s Sub-Commissioner in charge of 
Kisumu Province called me to his office, and 
there, producing a file of papers, instructed 
me to make myself acquainted with the 
contents, which were, roughly, copies of 
communications between the Governors of 
British East Africa and German East Africa, 
on the subject of gun-running and ivory- 
poaching, summed up on the last page ina 
concise précis, above a circular order 
(through the Secretariat) to all Sub- 
Commissioners in East Africa to give these 
matters their consideration. After I had 
read the papers, the Sub-Commissioner said 
that his attention had been called by vague 
native rumours to some Swahili traders living 
on the Turkwell River in Turkana. He wished 
me to find out if possible what firearms these 
men possessed and whence they had procured 
them. Further, I was to make a very 
thorough investigation concerning their be- 
haviour on the Turkwell and in Turkana, as 
it was reported they had assisted the 
Turkana clans in some rather serious raids. 

I replied that my best way of getting the 
information he required was to procecd to 
the Turkwell, there to see for myself just 
what the Swahilis were doing. He agreed, 
but pointed out that, as the Turkwell was 
the boundary between Uganda and East 
Africa, the Swahili camp or camps might 
easily be in Uganda territory, in which case it 
would be difficult for an East African police 
officer to take any action until the Uganda 
authorities were approached and advised of 
what was afoot. That he would do; mean- 
while I was to prepare for the long trek 
north. 

In those days Turkana was quite unad- 
ministered. It was most difficult for the 
authorities to procure reliable information 
as to what was happening there, as the 
natives were completely cut off from the 
outside world. On the other hand, the 
Swahilis in Turkana had friends in all the 
Government stations from whom they would 
most certainly receive warning should it 
appear that the Government was about to 
take action against them. Then the camps 
would be prepared for inspection and deep, 
narrow pits dug in which to hide the 
incriminating rifles and ivory tusks. In- 
quisitive officers would be welcomed into 
apparently innocent encampments and 
politely told to do their best or worst. In the 
absence of evidence, of course, they could 
do nothing; with all their faults, the old 
ivory traders and their followers were loyal 
to one another—they stood or fell together. 
It was certain that if my expedition was to 
be successful it must be conducted as 
secretly as possible. 

The I was to take up presented great 
i The road 1 proposed to take 

Mumias (a Government post 
forty odd miles N.W. of Kisumu) north- 
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wards along the eastern lower slopes of 
Mount Elgon, dropping over a_ great 
escarpment to the Turkwell, thirty-five 
miles from ifs source, at a spot where the 
Government post of Kacheliba, then- not 
even thought of, now stands. At this point 
was the camp of an inoffensive old trader, 
by name Mwenyi Kombo. Beyond Mwenyi 
Kombo's camp (roughly one hundred miles 
from Numias) the river ran for fifty miles 
through hilly country, inhabited at that time 
by friendly. people of a tribe called Suk, 
coming at last to a great gorge in the hills, 
through which it dashed and fell to the 
Turkana plains below. 

Ifom the gorge it ran one hundred and 
thirty miles north, to Lodwar Hill, then, 
bending sharply eastwards, emptied seventy 
miles farther on, when in flood, into Lake 
Rudolf. Natives who knew the country 
informed me that the two banks of the 
hundred-mile stretch of river, between the 
gorge and Lake Rudolf, were lined with a 
continuous, but narrow, belt of bush and 
forest. Somewhere in this long, narrow 
riband of trees was the camp of two men, 
Mahomadi bin Abdullah and Juma Mkamba, 
against whom there was no tangible evidence 
of wrong-doing. The problem was how to 
surprise that camp so that the men within 
would not find time to hide the evidence I 
was certain it contained—stolen high-velocity 
rifles, Government ammunition, and ivory 
from poached elephants. The more f 
thought about it the more I realized that it 
was impossible to form any definite plans } 
luck must be the deciding factor. 

Of my party, necessarily a very small one, 
chosen with care, the most important 
members were my cook, Juma; two 
Wakamba policemen (both of whom had 
spent some time, previous to enlisting, in the 
caravan of a Greek, hunting in Turkana and’ 
Karamaja); and a Soudanese sergeant, 
Ferjalla. I took all these thoroughly 
trustworthy men into my confidence. It 
was given out that I had resigned my 
appointment in the police and was about to 
make a Jong hunting trip north. Later, my 
three policemen, with a few others, all in 
mufti, joined me and Juma at Mumias, 
whence we lost no time in setting out on our 
adventure, following the road I have des- 
cribed. Knowing the power and _ prestige 
accruing to the King’s uniform, I took the 
precaution to carry along tunics, belts, and: 
bayonets for Ferjalla and the two Wakamba 
policemen, and a tunic and belt for myself, 
all tightly packed in a pillow-case. 3 

On the slopes of Elgon I had the good’ 
fortune to shoot two fine elephants. 
Approaching Mwenyi Kombo’s camp, 
Ferjalla, pointing out how vital it was that 
Mwenyi should not suspect the nature of our 
mission (should he do so the news would be 
flashed forward by the mysterious native 
telegraphy), suggested he should teil the 
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The Author and some of his men in Turkanaland. 


trader I had shot my elephant without 
having taken out a licence, as prescribed by 
Jaw, and was anxious to get rid of the tusks 
in exchange for donkeys. An ingenious idea, 
to which I most reluctantly acquiesced ! 
Ferjalla traded away more than a hundred 
pounds’ worth of my ivory for some mangy 
most of which died before the trek 
was over. Mwenyi Kombo, however, was 
completely hoodwinked. 

Leaving his camp, we marched for some 
miles along the Turkwell: then, turning off 
at a tangent, crossed the Suk hills and 
dropped on to the Wei-wei, a tributary of 
the Turkwell, walking straight into the 
camp of a Muscat Arab and some thirty of 
his ruffianly-looking African followers. “My 
constables speedily discovered this was a 
hunting party from Mahomadi bin Abdullah’s 
village. Some of the men knew me; 
suspicion was in the air, and that was all we 
could learn. It was, for us, an unfortunate 
meeting, but night was drawing on, and 
there was nothing else to do but make the 
best of it and camp. 

Before retiring to rest we counted the 
Arab's men. The following morning three 
were missing ! In spite of the good work my 
men had put in round the camp fires the 
previous evening, it seemed to me that the 
Arab guessed why we had come to Turkana ; 
that he realized our presence there spelt 
danger to his master, Mahomadi — bin 
Abdullah, to whom he had sent warning by 
the three missing men—whcere else could they 
have gone? Also, I found the Arab was 
carefu ly watching me. He said he under- 
stood tuat 1 wished to shoot elephants ; if so, 


it was unnecessary to proceed further: 
after breakfast he and his men would lead me 
toa herd, 

‘‘ Breakfast '—with the word came the 
right idea. I shouted to Juma to make it 
ready. Then 1 called one of the Wakamba 
constables and ordered him to put my dirty 
clothes in a pillow-case and carry them to the 
river, whither I would send some other men 
to assist him wash. ‘‘ No trek to-day!” 
l ordered. I asked the Arab to return to my 
tent in an hour's time and guide me to the 
elephants as promised. Well satisfied, he 
went off to his own tent. I then told 
Ferjalla that unless we were careful we should 
have thirty men racing ahead of us crying the 
alarm. Instead of washing dirty clothes he 
and the two Wakamba police were to slip off 
with the pillow-case containing our uniforms, 
with their rifles and ammunition, and wait 
for me some distance along the track, which, 
fortunately, ran through thick bush. Juma 
and every other man in the camp was to 
carry on as if nothing unusual were afoot. 
1 warned Juma that I was leaving imme- 
diately and ordered him to sit tight where 
he was, taking care of my kit and charge of 
my followers, until T returned. 

‘Everything went off like clockwork. Five 
minutes later, carrying my shot-gun, I joined 
Sergeant Ferjalla and the two constables 
wa ing on the track—and we were clean 
away! Juma told me later that our absence 
was not discovered by the Arab or his 
followers for more than an hour after we had 
gone. Even then, they thought we had gone 
for a hunt in the bush around the camp, 
and were not seriously alarmed until late 
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afternoon, when they hurriedly struck camp 
and disappeared. 

All that day the policemen and I trekked 
hard, at first over rough, stony ground, then, 
coming again to the Turkwell, we entered the 
grateful shade of its tree-lined banks and 
continued therein to the end of the journey. 
The luck-bird had called on our right as we 
left camp—a most propitious omen, and the 
men were jubilant. 

As the sun set we halted to spatch-cock a 
couple of partridges my 
shot-gun had provided. 
After eating we were 
considerably refreshed 
and decided to kcep go- 
ing. But the night fell 
dark, and we wandered 
off the track, fighting 
our way through the 
thick undergrowth. 
Drunken with sleep and 
thoroughly exhausted, 
nothing but sheer shame 
of what my men might 
think kept me from 
throwing myself down to 
rest. We came again to 
the track as morning 
broke, and halted almost 
on top of a covey of 
partridges, two of which 
I shot for breakfast. 
Hardly had the echoes 
from the two shots died 
away when two shots 
were fired, as if in answer 
to mine, far away to the 
Tear—then another and 
another. 

Instantly Ferjalla's 
great sandalled foot 
stamped out the flame 
that was just beginning 
to lick the pile of dried 
twigs the other constables 
had prepared. Silently 


as ground squirrels we melted into the 
thick undergrowth, and waited. Soon 
we heard voices; then down the path, 


straight into our ambush, walked three men. 
One carried a +393 police rifle; the others, 
over whose shoulders were slung cow-horns 
filled with powder and cunningly decorated 
with strips of hide and blue beads, carried 
muzzle-loading guns. All three bowed to 
fate, and surrendered quietly. They were 
from the Arabs’ camp, they said, and on 
their way to warn Mahomadi bin Abdullah 
that a police officer was in the vicinity. 
Thoroughly tired, hearing my shots, and 
believing them to have been fired by 
comrades from Mahomadi’s village, they had 
fired answering shots (a standing signal to 
halt and wait for news), expecting they would 
find some one, less tired than they, to push on 
with the warning. They were hungry, too, 


Native mail-runners. 
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and hoped for breakfast. And so our luck- 
bird had not lied; these were the men we 
had_ been chasing and whom we had passed 
in the night when we lost the track. More 
birds were shot, the fire relighted, and 
captors and captured rested and fed. 

One of the prisoners, Pika Rusi, a Mynyum- 
wezi, he of the police rifle, was known to 
Ferjalla; some three years ago he had 
served in Ferjalla's detachment, but through 
sheer foolishness had fallen into trouble, and, 
fearing punishment, had 
deserted. He was at 
heart, said Ferjalla, a 
thoroughly sterling 
fellow. 

I liked the look of the 
deserter, and on Fer- 
jalla’s information was 
inclined to trust him. 
Ten minutes’ conversa- 
tion and the promise of 
a free pardon convinced 
him on which side his 
bread was buttered. 

Pika Rusi told me 
that we were within two 
hours’ march of Maho- 
madi’s camp and -that, 
because the stretch of 
river we were on was 
infested with tsetse-fly 
almost up to the camp, 
the purely pastoral 
Turkana avoided it as 
much as possible. There 
was therefore little likeli- 
hood of our being seen 
until we were almost on 
the camp, a village of 
grass houses, surrounded 
by a high zareba of 
thorn-bush, through 
which led four gateways. 
The best time to surprise 
the village, he said, was 
at noon; at that time 
Mahomadi indulged in a siesta, whilst his 
men and their women either followed 
suit or sought the shade of their houses. 
No guard or watch was kept, but Pika 
Rusi gave it as his definite opinion that 
my party was too weak to take any action 
against Mahomadi, whose followers were, he 
said, nearer two hundred than one hundred 
strong. Further, Mahomadi's _brother-in- 
law, a Turkana chief, whom the Swahilis 
nicknamed Bwana Tumbo (Master-Stomach) 
on account of his portliness, was not ered 
to stand idly by whilst I was quarrelling wit! 
Mahomadi. 

I pointed out to Pika Rusi and my men 
that there must be no fighting. We were 
going to take charge of Mahomadi’s camp 
as a matter of course from the moment an 
entrance was affected. It was not policy to 
say that my strong card was the uniform, 
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which I now ordered my men to don. My 
own tunic I handed to Pika Rusi, and with a 
belt. and bayonet taken from one of the 
Wakamba he looked quite smart. Dressed 
as I was in khaki shirt and shorts, my Sam 
Browne police-belt gave the necessary touch 
of authority to my own appearance. 

As I polished up my buckle, and the men 


their buttons, I unfolded the first really - 


definite plan I had up to then been able to 
form. We were to approach the village as 
secretly as possible. When we were just 
outside the two prisoners were to be securely 
tied up. This done, Pika Rusi and the three 
policemen would cach take post at one of the 
gateways, sentry wise, whilst I entered 
within. After that—well, the luck-bird had 
called on our right. 

Pika Rusi shook his head and said it was 
madness, but he had promised to help in it 
and would keep his word. [I instructed him 
to shout from the gateway, as he took up his 
position, a warning to the ivory-men that 
their camp was surrounded by soldiers who 
would shoot down anyone attempting to 
escape. 

Noon found us peering from thick bush 
at a great thorn zareba, some six feet Iigh, 
above which peeped the roofs of a collection 
of grass huts. Nothing moved outside the 
fence ; inside, so thick was the zarcba, we 
could not see. Ferjalla had driven a stout 
peg between the legs of each of our prisoners 
and tied their hands and legs, spread-cagie 
fashion, to other pegs. Their whines and 
whimpers did not touch my heart; I had 
heard them telling my Wakamba as we 
walked along how they had helped to cut 
up a live elephant trapped in a pit. 

As my men took up their allotted positions 
Tentered, quite unchallenged, the stronghold 
of Mahomadi bin Abdullah, To my horror 
T found the place alive with people. A stout 
black man (instinct told me it was Mahomaidi) 
in a white over-shirt was seated at a tab‘e in 
the open; on the table lay a great pile of 
ammunition, and before it, drawing their 
supplies, was as motley a collection of ragged 
scoundrels as it has ever been my lot to see, 

“ They've been warned and are going to 
fight ; we haven't a chance,"’ was my first 
thought. Then pulling myself together, and 
muttering : ‘ Behave as if you had a hundred 
men at your back,” I approached and spoke 
to the men before they realized my presence. 

Mahomadi, for he it was, gazed for one 
second into my face; then, springing from 
his chair, he dashed into his house. There 
was a wild rush for the fence—the police 
sentries on the gates looked too formidable 
to be rushed—but the thorns were piled 
thick, and not a soul escaped. The women 
came out of the houses, and, seeing the police 
uniforms, screamed loudly. Then Pika Kusi 
began to shout and instantly the hubbub 
‘dy 
dy brothers,” he called, ‘I am a police 
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spy, yet I have lived with you, and I do not 
wish to see you die. The boma is surrounded 
with soldiers. Surrender to the white man 
and: your lives are safe; resist him and you 
die!" 

It was a dramatic moment. Mahomadi 
bin Abdullah crawled forth from his house, 
carrying in his hand the Mohammedan 
Koran and not a gun, as I feared he might. 
He came to me, saying that he and his men 
were my slaves. Thereupon a thin, whip- 
like man sprang forward and spat in his 
face. I guessed he was Juma Mkamba, 
and hit him hard with the butt end of 
my gun. Mahomadi was in the mood that 
suited my plans ; it would be highly danger- 
ous to allow this man, whom I could see was 
one to be reckoned with, to take a hand in 
the situation. Nothing but sheer brutality, 
T felt, and a personal grievance to nurse, 
could keep him quiet. I gave him both. 
“Sit down, you black dog!” 1 ordered 
sternly. 

“You are on top to-day,” he answered, 
‘‘ but please Allah we shall meet again under 
different conditions.” Little did I reckon 
that those words were to come truc ! 

Turning to Mahomadi, | ordeted him to 
produce every rifle and gun, together with all 
the ammunition in his camp, and _ pile them 
at my feet. Like beaten dogs he and his 
men obeyed. 

“* Now firewood ! ”” 

it was brought and heaped on the pile of 
guns, from which I extracted several rifles, 
bending their barrels between two great 
convenient stones. T intended that the cnly 
serviceable rifles in that camp should be 
those actually held in the hands of myself and 
my men, 

“Spill those casks of gunpowder about !”” 

The order was obeyed without hesitation. 

“ Bring fire!" 

It was done, and soon more than a hundred. 
guns and rifles were blazing merrily, the 
cartridges spluttering and exploding in a 
continuous fusillade. 

Mahomadi had his table removed to a safe 
distance, and there I sat, Juma Mkamba 
squatting by my side, whilst the great tusks 
of ivory were brought and placed at my fect. 
This done, 1 took the rifles } had saved from 
the fire and demanded their history. Pencil 
and note-book, in which to record evidence, 
Lhad come provided with. As Juma Mkamba 
himself pointed out, it was useless making 
false statements to which “that pig-dog 
traitor Pika Rusi,"” standing there, decked 
out in the King’s uniform, would give the lie. 
The men I questioned, therefore, opened their 
mouths more widely than they might have 
done under more normal conditions or had 
they realized the actual strength of my party. 
As the sun set [ closed my book, well satisfied 
with the evidence I had recorded therein. 
Ata sign, Pika Rusi and the three constables 
doubled to my side. Before Mahomadi bin 


Abdullah would swear an oath on the Koran 
that every gun (or other weapon) had been 
surrendered, several more, with a number of 
swords and spears, were produced and tossed 
on the fire. 

The women and men were then called to 
hear that there were neither soldiers nor 
police on the Turkwell but those they saw 
before them. Then did Mahomadi_ bin 
Abdullah curse and rave ;, he had no heart 
to do more—he was a broken man. I told 
his followers there was nothing left for them 
to do but follow me to the railway line. 
Without arms, what could they hope for 
from the fierce Turkana but death ? They 
shouted back that they would obey me; 
there was, as I said, nothing else they could 
do. Their lives were now under the pro- 
tection of the uniforms that, luckily for all 
of us in the immediate days to come, even 
the Turkana feared and_ respected. I 
dismissed them to their houses, Mahomadi 
staying behind to proffer milk and meat, for 
I had no food. Then did Juma Mkamba 
speak the words that inspired the first 
portion of this narrative. 

“ Mahomadi Abdullah,” he said, wiping his 
blood-stained mouth, ‘‘ you remember the 
first night we came here—the night Kombo- 
Kombo was murdered by Turkana spear- 
men ? I warned you then not to trust Pika 
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black men as you are tied; it would hang 
chains from our very souls! It would claim 
not only the elephant but the gazelle in the 
bush. The Government is greater than 
Allah!” 

And Mahomadi bin Abdullah answered 
not a word. 

That night two things happened : 
Mahomadi bin Abdullah's Masai wife, 
Fatuma, gave birth to a child: Juma 
Mkamba disappeared. Otherwise, when | 
morning broke all was well. 

The cay following the seizure of Mahomadi 
bin Abdullah's camp was uneventful. Careful 
preparations were made for the homeward 
move. That Juma Mkamba had escaped * 
was unfortunate, but so numerous were the 
prisoners, if prisoners they could be called, 
that it was quite out of the question for us ° 
to make any attempt at guarding them. 
With Pika Rusi's assistance reliable men to 
carry the ivory were selected from Maho- 
madi's carriers. ‘Towards evening the ivory- 
poachers loaded up their worldly possessions 
on donkeys and carriers, and we all moved 
several hundred yards from the village, 
which was then fired. It was with the 
greatest satisfaction I saw several devilish 
contrivances—the cart-wheel traps, already 
described—thrown into the flames. 

Now having all the captives and their 
followers in the 
open I was 
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Rusi; the day he joined us the luck-bird 
called on our left as we marched from camp. 
I warned you not to build this camp. You 
forgot the narrow pits in which to hide the 
eggs of ivory—one hundred and twenty 
frasilas you wanted ; there it lies, and more. 
And the baby-rifles—you had them but a few 
hours since. I said the Collector would send 
in the night and next morning you would lie 
in chains. Are you tied now, and did I 
speak truth ? The Government would tie all 


alarmed at their 
numbers — some 
two hundred 
souls, men, 
women, and chil- 
dren. The re- 
sponsibility of 
getting these 
people safely to 
Mubali, a Uganda 
post on the west- 
ern slopes of 
Elgon for which f 
decided to make, 
and feeding them 
en roule, was ap- 
palling. My police 
assured me that 
every  straggler 
would be speared, 
both in the Tur- 
kana and the 
neighbouring 
Karamoja country, along which we must 
skirt. Fortunately, Mahomadi had a number 
of cattle, and although flour or meal was 
scarce, it could be made to eke out, if supple- 
mented with a ration of meat. Mahomadi 
did not like this idea, but as I knew that his 
cattle were the proceeds of a raid, I had no 
compunction in seizing and using them. 
Among his followers were forty Karamojan 
hunters or trappers. As their country was 
not far away P turned them loose, handing 
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them a letter addressed to a Uganda officer 
who, Mahomadi told me, was shooting near 
Mount Debasien, north of Elgon. In this 
letter I informed him of what had happened 
and asked him to hasten, with all avail- 
able police, to Mwenyi Kombo's boma. 
The letter, it afterwards transpired, was 
delivered. 

The following morning, when all were ready 
to start, Mwenyi Kombo’'s brother-in-law, 
Bwana Tumbo, appeared at the head of 
several hundred Turkana spearmen, great 
tall fellows, several of whom were at least 
six feet six inches in height. The Turkana 
burst into sight from out the thick bush, 
singing and leaping into the air as they ad- 
vanced. A skin, cut shicld-shaped, worn 
suspended cape-wise from the neck, and 
covering only the shoulders and small of the 
back, was their only pretence at clothes. 
Their heads were crowned with wonderful 
coiffures of plaited human hair ending in a 
great pig-tail stiffened and fantastically 
shaped with mud. Each man wore, as 
ornament, a flat metal disc, ovally shaped 
and of the size of a teaspoon, hung from 
a hole in his nose; on his wrists, like 
circular saws minus teeth, were cruel-looking 
knives; on one, sometimes two fingers, 
similar contrivances. Spears were light, and 
rectangular shields (of giraffe hide) small, 
both indications in Africa of good fighting 
qualities—the greater the shield and spear 
the greater the coward, and vice versd. 

Bwana Tumbo’'s appearance was welcomed 
by neither Mahomadi nor myself. The last 
thing in the world Mahomadi wanted was 
to be rescued by his ferocious brother-in-law ; 
I fear me that after the rescue was effected 
the latter would have cut | Mahomadi's 
throat! However, everything had to be 
explained to him, and when it was said the old 
gentleman expressed neither concern nor 
regret ; his sister, Mahomadi's second wife, 
jomed the warriors in some wild dancing 
—and that was the Jast her husband saw ot 
her. So far as IT know no atfectionate 
farewells were taken, 

Bwana Tumbo was inclined to be friendlily- 
disposed towards me. The “small”' rains 
were overdue and, his rain-maker having 
failed him, he demanded that I should fill the 
breach and call down the water from the 
great clouds that were then forming over- 
head. _T was about to deny any such powers, 
when Ferjalla suggested it would be a good 


plan to “give him) something.” Bwana 
Tumbo, who understood Swahili, said I 
should not Icave unti! 1 had. In a small 


pocket-chest 1 carried w a thermometer. 
This T produced, and having forced up the 
mercury, showed Bwana Tumbo how to shake 
it down to normal. Tf, in the same manner, 
he could shake all the mercury into the bulb 
at the end of the thermometer (an impossible 
thing to do), IT told him, rain must fall, 
providing I was a considerable distance 
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away. The medicine tube, I explained, was 
adversely affected by my presence. 

As we marched away (I lost no time in 
giving the order to move) Bwana Tombo, 
perched on a high ant-heap, round which his 
spearmen wildly danced and sang, was 
shaking the thermometer as if his lite 
depended on it. As the sound of the singing 
waned fainter and fainter, the clouds kept 
piling up, and soon a flash of lightning, 
followed by peals of thunder, heralded the 
approaching storm. Rain fell in torrents. 
Years afterwards | heard that Bwana Tumbo 
fell off the ant-heap just as the first drops fell 
and smashed the rain-tube to smithereens. 
He believed to his dying day that the 
medicine [ had given him was good. 

On the way back we were joined by Juma, 
my cook, and the remainder of my followers. 
Mahomadi bin Abdullah gave practically no 
trouble. Once I found him riding in a 
hammock carried by four of his stout 
followers. Behind him trudged the delicate- 
looking Fatuma, carrying on her back the 
newly-born child. Mahomadi showed more 
resentment over being forced to give Fatuma 
his place in the hammock than he did when 
he lost his camp. Asa punishment, I ordered 
him to take his turn in carrying her during the 


remainder of that day's march. Sergeant 
Ferjalla saw he did not shirk. 
At Mwenyi Kombo's boma we found a 


young Uganda officer and twenty native 
policemen awaiting our arrival. Mwenyi 
knew by now what was afoot and was 
prepared, But, alas! for him; we turned 
his camp inside out; my constables prodded 
every yard of the grouna in its vicinity. 
Here and there, deep pits, not more than 
four inches wide, cunningly concealed, were 
found, Into these the constables dug, 
unearthing the hidden gur Amongst them 
only two modern rifles were discovered, one 
a single +450 cordite sporting rifle and the 
other a double-barrelled +577 black-powder 
rifle. Mwnevi had sent away all his ivory, 
so that I never saw my tusks again. Suth- 
cient evidence having been found, his 
Loma was consigned to the same fate as 
Mahomadi's. Thus was the first blow struck 
at the ivory traders and raiders of the 
Turkwell. 

From the camp we wended our way to 
Mubali, where the riff-ratf of our captives was 
allowed to go free, only the more important 
men being detained for — trial. From 
Mubali we marched through great banana 
plantations to the more open country near 
Mumias, where we eventually arrived safely. 
Here Mahomadi bin Abdullah and some of 
his satellites were tried for breaches of the 
firearms and game regulations. Many of 
their friends in Mubali, Mumias, and Kisumu 
were implicated, and all received, in due 
course, their deserts. 


I did not visit Turkana again until 1917. 
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Meanwhile the Administration had taken it 
in hand. In 1906 the Uganda-East African 
boundary cut the district in two. It was 
then found more convenient for East Africa 
to take over all the territory lying west of 
Rudolf and the Turkwell River as far as 
Moroto and the great continuous escarpment 
running due north from Moroto into Soudan 
territory. My second visit was not to be so 
brief as the first, as I was under orders to 
take ‘A’ Company (one hundred strong) 
of the 1st-5th King’s African Rifles for 
garrison duty to the northern part of the 
district, relieving ““B’’ Company of the 
same battalion. 

We _ passed 


through Mumias, now a 
flourishing post, passed the slopes of Elgon, 
on which were scattered a few farms, and 
came at last to Kacheliba, the new Govern- 
ment post, where lived, together with his 
assistant, the officer (District Commissioner) 
in charge of Turkana. 

Neither Assistant D.C. nor D.C. was at 
home, but my subaltern and I appropriated 
the former's quarters and awaited his arrival, 
which happened next day. His chief was 
not expected for two days. Having much 
preparation to make for the long march 
north, we did not find the time hang heavily 
on our hands. 

After the D.C.’s arrival several days were 
spent in learning from him the present 
political situation and what had led up to it. 
The Turkana tribe had, he said, consistently 
opposed any attempt by the Administration 
to settle th country. Uganda for a time, 
before the East African boundary had been ex- 
tended westwards, placed temporary military 
posts on the Tarash River and other places, 
and patrols from these posts did excellent 
survey work, and on more than one occasion 
had sharp encounters with roving, bands 
of Abyssinian and wwahili poachers. In 
iyig, howovex, the Uganda troops had been 
withdra 

Owing to cerious raids made by the tribe 
on the Suk people the East African Govern- 
ment was forced, in 1915, to send a punitive 
expedition against the Turkana to recover 
looted stock and mete out disciplinary 
punishment. This expedition met with no 
serious opposition and successfully accom- 
plished its objects. 

Afterwards, the station of Kacheliba had 
been laid out permanently, as head-quarters 
for the officer administering both the Suk 
and Turkana tribes. It was too far south 
to effect any real control over the ‘Turkana, 
so, shortly after che expedition, a company 
of native troops inoved forward one 
hundred and thirty es to Lokiriama, a 
point on the Tarash River east of Mount 
Muruasikarr. An Assistant District Com- 
missioner was now at his post, in charge of the 
civil side of the work. Unfortunately, the 
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Turkana had soon forgotten the punishment 
inflicted by the expedition, and shortly 
before my arrival had again heavily raided the 
Suk. The District Commissioner himself 
had only just returned from a patrol in which 
he had co-operated with the military officer 
from Lokiriama to prevent another projected 
raid. In his opinion, the position was 
serious, us the last attack had demoralized 
the Suk, who were now in a state bordering 
on panic, having lost several thousands of 
cattle. The raid had been pushed with 
determination and ferocity, and = should 
another occur it was certain Suk fugitives 
would be temporarily forced back on to the 
European settlers of the high plateau cast of 
Elgon. Such a contrctzmps would cause, in 
the settled areas to the south, a great deal of 
anxiety and trouble; it must not come to 
pass. 

Before leaving Kacheliba I met, in the 
small native bazaar, my old friend Mahomadi 
bin Abdullah, who, bowing his neck to the 
changed times, was now a peaceful, law- 
abiding trader. From him I learned that 
his lieutenant Juma Mkamba_ had, after 
escaping in 10906, joined his foster-father 
Goshe, an old hunter and poacher, in 
Karamoja. Here, again, he was fated to 
meet with misfortune—Mahomadi's word. 
A police officer from Uganda had surprised 
Goshe’s camp, captured his guns, and made 
many prisoners. Juma Mkamba and certain 
other desperadoes escaped, forming a new 
camp in Northern Turkana, whence, on 
the establishment of the Uganda military 
posts, they had finally moved to Maggi, an 
Abyssinian post north-west of Lake Rudolf. 
Here it was possible to procure unlimited 
supplies of rifles and ammunition, and here 
they had been joined from time to time 
by bad characters from East Africa and 
Uganda. 

During my conversation with the District 
Commissioner I had learned that the raid 
against Suk had been exceptionally well 
organized, the tribesmen being accompanied 
by a number of riflemen. Mahomadi's 
information about Juma Mkamba gave me 
an idea, which was afterwards to prove 
correct, but for the moment I kept it to 
myself. Mahomadi pointed out the change 
which had taken place in the district since my 
last visit. It was now forbidden to trade 
ivory, let alone shoot elephants, and here 
on the spot were officers, police, and soldiers 
to see that Government rules were obeved. 
Mahomadi hoped I would say a good word 
for him with the District Commissioner. 
An officer in command of a native company, 
particularly one who had once nearly ruined 
him, would surely not forget that Mahomadi’s 
shop could supply a number of the necessities 
of life at reasonable rates. I promised not 
to forget. 


(To be continued.) 


“THE CASE FOR THE SEA-SERPENT.” = 


A MYSTERIOUS FIJIAN MONSTER. 


N connection with our recent article con- 
cerning the "' sea-serpent,”’ which naturally 
interested him greatly, Mr. F. A. Mitchell 
Hedges was good enough to inform us that 

there was a gentleman at present in London wh 

could tell a good story concerning a sea-monste 

of unknown species which lurks in the waters 
around Fiji, and which is greatly feared by the 
natives. The gentleman in question” was 
Sir John Maynard Hedstrom, Commissioner from 
Fiji to the British Empire Exhibition and in 
Tesponse to our invitation, before returning to 
the Islands, he sent us the following remarkable 
little narrative—a most interesting ‘sequel’ 
to our symposium. It will be remembered that 
the article described an experience of Mr. Ernest 
Davies, a trader in the Paumotos Archipelago 
far to the east of Fiji, whose anchored schooner 
was approached by an unknown monster 
which rubbed against the vessel's sid 
its head—"' not unlike that of a horse 
the water, and finally disappeared. Sir Maynard 
Hedstrom’s narrative affords a curious parallel 
to this story. 


In Fijian mythology there are many curious 
subjects of worship or veneration, and amongst 
their number is the fish known to the natives 
as Dakuwaga, which, literally interpreted, 
means "' the back ot a ship,” and thereby conveys 
some idea of the creature’s size. 

‘Fhis enormous fish is known to appear occa- 
sionally in certain areas near the central portion 
of the Fiii Island group, and although practically 
all the Fijians are adherents of the Church, some 
of the natives who travel in canoes or cutters 
still regularly throw an offering of kava or 
food into the sea as a sacrifice to the monster. 

The only authenticated case of an appearance 
of Dakuwaga to Europeans with which I am 
acquainted happened a few years ago. The 
cutter Annie was on a voyage from the Wainunu 
Tea Estate, on Vanu Levu, to Levuka, on the 
island of Ovalau, and in addition to her native 
crew, had on board two European passengers. 
The wind fell very light and the cutter was 
practically drifting along, some miles from the 
nearest island, when a great fish made its 
appearance near the surface. The native crew 
immediately ceased work in terror, crying: 
““Dakuwaqa, Dakuwaqa!" The creature 
swam slowly up to the cutter and, having 
inspected it, sank a few feet below water, 
turned on its back, and then clasped each side 
of the vessel with its fins, which projected out 
of the water and above the bulwarks of the cutter. 
The monster's embrace completely stopped the 
Annie's progress, and the passengers noticed 
that it appeared to be rubbing its body against 
the keel—possibly to remove suckers or other 
parasites. 

One of the Europeans was a master mariner 


of many years’ experi- 
ence in the Pacific ; 
the other was a well- 
known Sydney journa- 
list. They both subse- 
uently admitted to 
eeling some fear 
whilst theif little 
vessel was held fast 
im the grip of this 
monster of the deep. 
It was the journa- 
list who first told 
me the story, and 
when he related the 


experience it was tfectly clear that the 
sense of terror stilf remained with him. 
Later, the master mariner described the 
adventure, and the two men’s accounts tallied 
exactly. 

Passengers and crew remained perfectly quiet 
whilst their ship was held by the Dakuwaga, 
and after a few minutes the fish released his 
hold and dropped astern. From a few yards 
away he lifted his head well out of the water, 
calmly surveyed the cutter and its occupants, 
and then sank below the surface and disappeared. 

Both eye-witnesses were somewhat diffiident 
about making an imate as to the length or 
weight of the fish. They described him as 
having ‘‘a head like a shark and a tail like 
a whale.’’ Whilst he held the cutter in his 
grasp his head projected beyond the bow and 
his tail beyond the rudder-post, and he was of 
sufficient girth to enable him to comfortably 
embrace the vessel between his fins. After 
Dakuwaga had released the cutter the native 
captain, with great presence of mind, threw 
a root of kava overboard as an oblation and 
muttered something which did not sound in 
the least like a Methodist prayer ! 

I have asked Mr. F, Mitchell-Hedges— 
who, as W1pE Wor~pD readers are well aware, 
has landed the largest fish hitherto caught on 
hook and line—if he will come out to Fiji and 
attempt the capture of the Dakuwaga. He 
has “ other fish to fry " at present, but when he 
is seeking fresh worlds to conquer I hope he 
will remember this unsolved Fijian mystery. 
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IN THE WILDS 


Mrs. Martin 
Johnson. 


Accompanied by 
his plucky young 
Johnson, the well- 
known big-game 
hunter and natural- 
ist, recently spent 
two arduous years 
in the interior of 
British East Africa, 
filming wild ani- 
mals in their native 
haunts. The re- 
markable pictures 
they secured— 
some of which are 
here reproduced-— 
are declared by 
authorities to be 
among the most 
striking ever taken, 
while the account 
of their adven- 
tures will be found 
exceedingly inte- 


resting. 


A parade of the porters before the expedition started. The black balls 


OR some considerable time my wife 
and I had cherished an ambition to 
photograph wild animals in_ their 
native haunts, and eventually we 

attained our desire, making a two-years’ 
trek through the jungles, plains, and deserts 
of the Kenya country, between Nairobi in 
British East Africa and the border of 
mysterious Abyssinia. During this journey 
we covered over a thousand miles, and 
obtained results which have keenly interested 
many scientific bodies. 

In view of recent discussion on the often 
quite unnecessary slaughter of wild animals, 
both in Africa and elsewhere, I wish to 


emphasize the fact that our mission was to 
photograph, and not to kill; and our rifles 
were only used for the purpose of obtaining 
food for the expedition, or the actual pro- 
tection of our lives. For instance, we might 
have shot at least seventy-five rhino. 
Actually, we killed four, all of which 
threatened a summary ending to our efforts 
had we not done so, for it is a ticklish 
business getting a cinema camera near 
enough to these wary and ferocious brutes 
to photograph them satisfactorily. 

Our starting-point was the Thika River, 
near Nairobi, and here we collected the 
usual personnel of an African safari, and 
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WITH A CAMERA 


She Story ofa lwo Years'Irek 


Mr. Martin 


Johnson. 


Told by 
MARTIN 
JOHNSON 
and 
Set down by 
H. W. 
ELLIOT. 


on the spear-points indicate that the bearers are on a peaceful mission. 


with motor-cars, ox-carts, mule teams, and 
a hundred and ten native porters set out 
on our chosen route. We were not quite 
certain how long the cars -would prove 
useful, but we meant to take them as far as 
we could. One difficulty that took some 
getting over was the fact that many of the 
natives are vegetarians, which greatly 
complicates the food question while on 
safari ; it is, indeed, absolutely necessary 
to include a certain number of meat-eaters. 
Each porter carries sixty pounds of .ood- 
stuffs, enough for a whole month fo. one 
man, the rate of consumption being two 
pounds a day. 


The first illustration shows the porters of 
the expedition lined up just before the start, 
and it is interesting to note that the ball 
seen on the top of the hunting poles of the 
two fellows in the foreground has a sym- 
bolical significance. When the ball is 
removed, it is a sign of war; when in its 
place, it means peace. 

One of our early camera successes was to 
photograph a herd of Thomson's gaze'le, 
the commonest of all antelopes in ‘ British 
East,’ which is found throughout the 
Kenya country as far north as Lake Rudolf. 
Both male and female have horns, those 
of the former sometimes measuring over 
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fifteen inches. Like all 
antelope, it is exces 
timid, but a ‘‘ close 
picture of one 
of these grace- 
ful little beasts 
is here shown. 
Timid as they 
are, however, 
most antelopes, 
when wounded, 
will defend 
themselves if 
there is no 
means of 
escape, often 
making — short 
charges which 
are byno means 
devoid of dan- 
ger to the 
hunter. 

Most amaz- 
ing of all the 
animals, per- 
haps, were the giraffes 
This animal-is said to be 


everywhere, and on several 
occasions we saw as many 
as a hundred of them in 
different herds. 
One of the most 
beautiful sights 
of the whole 
trip was thirty- 
seven of them 
passing along a 
ridge, silhouet- 
ted against the 
sky, and from 
first to last we 
must -have 
encountered 
many thou- 
sands. There 
are, however; 
districts from 
which they are 
gradually © dis- 
appearing, al- 
though once 
plentiful, “and 
north and east of the 
Zambesi River there i8 a 


“up” 


A “close-up” of a Thomson’s 


Berens. eke Pat ye Hee gazelle, the commonest of the laske a where none can 
no indication o} e fact. antelopes. pe found. 
Indeed, they seemed to be Like the camel, the 


A group of giraffes feeding. These animals stand seventeen or eighteen feet high, and 
are said to drink only twice a week. 
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bye Si i aes "5 


Mrs. Martin Johnson’s first lion. 


giraffe drinks only about twice a week, the plentiful and unobstructed, is the giraffe’s 
water taken in each time being sufficient to favourite haunt. 
last him for three or fourdays. His drinking Pushing on into the interior, we crossed 
position is extraordinarily ungainly because the Mount Kenya range on the Equator, and 
he refuses—probably owing to his ingrained on the plains at the farther side made our 
fear of lions—to go below the level surface _ first close acquaintance with lions. We had 
to take either water or food. It is quite erected a “ blind,’ and from behind it were 
impossible, too, to get the fortunate enough to see, 
giraffe to come out at and photograph, a herd of 
night to drink. lions by daylight. 
Having no vocal First one and 
cords, neither then another 
male nor female crossed in front 
can utter a sound. of us, until ten in 
Both have the all had gone by 
same small horns, like a parade. 
covered with skin, The sight was too 
and in addition a much for Mrs. 
small bone pro- Johnson. She 
truding from their had never shot a 
foreheads, resem- lion in her life, 
bling a third horn. and she decided 
The height of an that if there was 
average giraffe, an eleventh she 
measuring from was going to get 
its head to the him. There was, 
ground in a and she epee 
straight line, is from the shelter. 
seventeen to The lion heard 
eighteen feet, and her and stopped, 
its colour varies crouching low 
with the locality with an angry 
—sometimes scowl plainly 
bright yellow, sometimes visible on his face. It did 
almost black. Dry, open not disconcert my wife, 
country, with vegetation r A magnificent lion. however. Her shot sped 
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true, and he fell dead in histracks. He was 
a fine fellow, as the photographs show. 

It is very important to take correct aim 
when hunting lions, for a good deal depends 
on the position of the shot. A bullet behind 
the shoulder, for instance, does not have 
immediate results, even though it may 
pierce the heart. The animal may still be 
able to leap upon the hunter, and, maddened 
by his injury, can inflict punishment that is 
often fatal. 

While on the subject of lions, 
remark that it is incorrect to suppose that 
they are particularly fond of human beings as 
prey. Their ferocity is strictly governed by 
their hunger, and when this has been 


appeased they will pass without molesting 
animals one would expect them to pull 
On the plains, where zebra and 


down. 


A herd of “common” zebra, all unconscious of the neighbourhood of the camera. 


antelope are in abundance, the animals in 
general do not seem to fear molestation 
because they know that usually the lion 
has had plenty of food. 

Hereabouts leopards were also plentiful, 
and one of the saddest occurrences of our 
two-years’ trip was connected with one of 
these animals. We had met a young South 
American, who was out collecting wild 
specimens for a Zoo with which he was 
associated, his only companion, besides his 
natives, being an Airedale dog. 

One morning after he had gone out to get 
fresh meat for the camp one of the natives 
came rushing back, breathless and excited. 
All we could understand from his incoherent 
narrative was that his master was in serious 
trouble. 

My wife and I promptly picked up our 
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I might - 


rifles, and, guided by the native, set out to 
find him. He was lying on the ground in a 
pool of blood, with just enough strength left 
to warn us to keep away from a nearby 
bush, in which a leopard was hiding. 

The natives beat the bush, and next 
instant the leopard sprang out. The dog 
at once flew at him, seizing him by the jaw, 
the leopard promptly retaliating by taking 
a piece out of the dog’s leg. I had my rifle 
ready, and the leopard received his quietus 
before he could do further harm, Later, 
we learnt the story of what had happened. 

The unfortunate South American had 
shot at the leopard and missed him, and 
without more ado the beast had leapt upon 
him. For what seemed fully half an hour, 
he said afterwards, they fought a frightful 
battle, bare hands against fangs and claws. 


The man tried to strangle the infuriated 
beast, but finally, terribly mauled, had to 
relax his hold. By this time the leopard 
had had enough for the time being, and 
crawled into the bushes, leaving his victim 


half-dead on the ground where we found him. , 


We did all we could for the unfortunate 
fellow, dressing his wounds and getting him 
to hospital. Later on we received a letter 
from his nurse saying that it was unlikely 
he would ever regain the use of his arms 
and legs, so badly were the muscles torn. 

Pressing on into the Chobe Hills, within a 
radius of forty miles we built some fifty 
shelters for the cameras, and then waited 
several weeks for the animals to get used 
to them, before taking a single picture. 
For our patience we reaped a rich reward, 
Most of these shelters were near water-holes, 


| 
| 


vox R er 


VPReeweas 


and an endless procession of animals— 
jackals, zebras, ostrich, oryx, waterbuck, 
gnus, kongoni, wart-hogs, hyenas, and 
baboons—came down to drink. The zebras 
were, perhaps, the most suspicious of all, 
and would not come near for a long time. 
In the end thirst conquered them, but 
invariably the click of the camera sent them 
off again. It must be borne in mind, of 
course, that the long-focus lens enabled us 
to take the pic- 
ture at a distance 
of a hundred 
yards or so, 
although in the 
pictures the ani- 
mals seem to be 
just in front of 
the lens. 

Zebra, regard- 
less of their 
variety, always 
feed, when in a 
herd, with their 
heads together, 
facing the same 
direction, The 
animals shown 
on the  preced- 
ing page are of 
the ‘common " 
variety, 2 term 
used to differen- 
tiate them from 
the Grevy type. 


The’ common 
zebra has wide 
stripes, whereas 


The stately eland, the largest of all antelopes. 
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the former are 
inclined to be 
fatter than the 
latter, which, 
however, are 
usually twice as 
large as their 
wide-striped 
brothers. We 
found the two 
varieties herding 
together, a most 
uncommon sight, 
since they live in 
different regions. 
It has been esti- 
mated that there 
are forty million 
zebras in B. E. 
Africa alone— 
and none of them 
are marked alike! 

Onc of the most 
stately animals 
which came with- 
in range of our 
cameras was the 
eland, the largest of all antelopes, Welgning 
as much as a thousand pounds. The elan 
stands from five to six feet’ high at the 
shoulder, and its great horns measure twenty 
five to thirty inches, those of the cow being 
larger than those of the bull. 

It is an animal of gentle disposition, 
which fact, combined with its unsuspecting 
disposition and ready domestication, renders 
it an easy prey to huntsmen. Its flesh, too, 


the Grevy has 
narrow ones, and 


The odd-looking gerenuk, which is said never to drink. 
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is excellent, and these factors together 
explain its gradual disappearance from many 
of the localities in which it could formerly 
be found in abundance. 

A curious beast is the gerenuk, which 
resembles a 
giraffe in that 
both have a very 
odd gait and a 
neck that is far 
out of propor- 
tion tothe rest of 
their bodies. It 
is said that the 

erenuk never 

rinks, obtain- 
ing its moisture 
from grass and 


other sub- 
stances. Found 
in bushy country 


from Kiliman- 
jaro to Somali- 
land, it is thirty- 
nine inches high 
measured over 
the withers, and 
feeds on leaves. 
Only the male 
has horns, thir- 
teen to sixteen 
inches long, and 


hooked and 
heavy. Its legs 
are long and 
slender. 


Even more 
quaint than the 
gerenuk is the 
gnu, which has 
a mane like a 
horse, a tail like 
a’cow, and a 
body like an 
antelope. He 
might. be said 
to be made of 
“‘ spare parts ’’! 
Many of the 
animals we met 
—giratfes, zeb- 
ras, and so on 
—had the well- 
known “' tick-bird "’ perched on their backs. 
He is a welcome visitor, since he helps to 
keep their bodies free of insects. 

Very eerie and fascinating were the nights 
we spent in this district, miles from the 
camera shelters, with fires and flares lighted 
to keep away the lions, and all around us 
the wonderful stillness of the star-lit African 
darkness, broken now and then by the weird 
laugh of a hyena, and the more impressive 
symphony of a lion's roar. By daylight, 
however, we were back at the cameras again, 
and once in the misty light of morning we 
surprised a herd of plain-buffalo, who dashed 


Mrs. Johnson with the thirty-five-pound bustard which 
served as a Christmas turkey. 
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past us in great excitement, leaving behind 
them a little calf which our natives chased 
and caught. 

Alluring as our photography round these 
water-holes was, we could not stay there for 
ever, and before 
long we trekked 
on again, cross- 
ing the Guaso 
Nyero River, 
and pitched our 
camp on the bor- 
ders of the great 
Gazoot Desert. 
Here we ate 
our Christmas 
dinner—a thirty- 
five-pound bus-- 


tard, shot. by, 
Mrs. Johnson, 
which tasted like 


turkey — and. 
then began the 
task of travers- 
ing the several. 
hundred miles of- 
desert to the 
wild Marsabit: 
country beyond, 
where we hoped 
to get in touch: 
with rhino. ., -.. 

An arduous 
and yet unfor- 
gettable experi- 
ence was this 
desert journey, 
but it proved 
the Waterloo of 
our cars, for the 
sand eventually 
became so soft 
and deep that 
we were obliged 
to abandon them 
and proceed by 
camel caravan. 
Apart from this, 
water, or rather 
the lack of it, 
was the chief 
difficulty. Oases 
were few and far 
between, and the getting of water generally 
meant digging deep into the desert soil at 
night, In the morning we would find water 
seeping through, and after being treated with 
various chemicals it would be fit for con- 
sumption. Our glimpses of the desert people 
were most interesting, and again and again 
we saw sights which might have come straight 
out of the Old Testament. The next illus- 
tration shows our camels gathered round a 
water-hole, amidst the scanty vegetation of 
an oasis. 

The desert, however, was only a means 
to an end; it was towards the rhino country 
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that our faces were set, and eventually we 
Teached it, Our first glimpse of the great 
black rhinoceros—a_ ton-weight of bad 
temper—was thrilling indeed, for of all the 
beasts we had set out to photograph he was 
perhaps the most dangerous, and certainly 
the most vicious. Yet for a time all went 
well; we got our pictures with ridiculous 
ease. Fortunately for us, the rhino cannot 
see farther than about thirty-five yards, so 
that, although we erected the camera in the 
open to film them breaking cover, they took 
not the slightest notice of us. This was too 
good to last, though, and it was not long 
before we got a hint to that effect. 

A rhino had just broken clear of the bushes 
—a fine specimen with wonderful horns, 
sharp as spearheads. Instead of moving 
off to the right or left, as they usually did, 
he came. lurching on straight towards the 
camera. Then all at once his tail rose in the 
air—a sure sign of anger and an indication of 
the deadly charge. I was working the 
camera on this occasion, and my wife was 
standing by my side. We had both read 
somewhere that a shot at the base of the 
horn would stop a rhino without hurting 
him seriously, and now seemed the time 
to prove it. 

“Tf he really gets going,’’ I told 
wife, ‘‘ give him one in the, fe ehom.” 
nodded cheerfully. 


my 
She 


I really believe that 
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she was hoping he would charge, but 1 
wasn't. 

If so she had her desire. Down went his 
head, and he came on snorting furiously, 
while 1 turned the camera handle for dear 
life, knowing that I was getting a wonderful 
picture, though at what cost remained to be 
seen. Dimly I was aware of my little cight- 
stone wife raising her rifle. Then, cool as a 
cucumber, she fired, the bullet striking the 
beast’s horn in exactly the spot I had 
indicated. Should it fail to stop him, I had 
told her to put a second bullet into his 
forehead, but this was not needed. “With a 
snort of fright and disgust he swerved and 
tore away, while 1 went on photographing 
his ignominious rout. He never stopped 
until he was out of range. No doubt he had 
a “head” for an hour or so, but he was 
otherwise unhurt, though I shudder to think 
of his temper. - 

I glanced at my wife, and found her 
laughing. 

‘“Some joke! '’ she said. 

T had another experience which necessi- 
tated taking sterner measures with my 
“sitter '’ for the time being. There was a 
certain tract of bush which seemed to be 
literally alive with rhinos, and naturally 1 
took advantage of the fact, though it was 
ticklish work, for one never quite knew 
where one of the brutes would emerge, and 


Watering the camels in the Gazoot Desert. 
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once they get»yourcscent they charge right 
away. This time my wife was not with me. 
Suddenly a hefty animal broke cover, much 
as the other had done, and, like him, came 
straight on in my direction. Again came the 
ominous, rise of the tail, the little pig-eyes 
glared, and once more I had the joy of 
turning the handle while a beast like a run- 
away locomotive bore down upon me. My 
film shows him apparently springing right 
out of. the picture. 

I confess I let him get a bit nearer than I 
ought to have done before forsaking the 
camera and picking up my rifle. There was 
just time for one shot, and one only, so it 
had to be a good one if I was to take any 
further personal interest in the expedition. 
Fortunately it was a good one; in the cir- 
cumstances | look upon it as one of the best I 
have ever made. It took him through the head, 
and dropped him dead just six feet away. 
Believe me, I didn't want him any nearer ! 

Not to be outdone, apparently, my wife 
had her own private rhino adventure. 


She had sent one of the native boys ‘to 
deliver a message, and was awaiting his 
return. When he _ came  back—several 
degrees quicker than he departed, by the 
way—he was not alone. Close on his flying 
heels was a rhino, and only Mrs. Johnson's 
nerve and shooting skill stood between that 
native and an unpleasant end. She dropped 
the angry monster with two shots—and 
was as elated as a schoolgirl about it. 

* Tseem to have concentrated somewhat on 
the rhino we killed, but I should like to 
point out that we photographed a hundred 
and twenty of these great beasts, and in the 
case of these four circumstances rendered 
their shooting imperative. It was pictures, 
and not dead rhino, that we wanted. 

He's a solitary fellow, the rhino, and 
you seldom see more than two of them 
together. Morose and unsociable, he does 
not seem to get on with his fellows, and his 
body is invariably scarred with the marks of 
battle. All things considered, he is dis- 
tinctly an ugly customer to tackle. 


Mr. Martin Johnson with the rhino that charged his camera. 


THE 


Mrs. Johnson bathing in a water-hole, 


After leaving the rhino district we did 
another spell of desert travelling, until, 
reaching wooded country again, we found the 
tracks of elephants on the shores of a beauti- 
fully-situated lake. Desert travel, as has 
been indicated, is not all honey; bath 
water, for one thing, is at a premium. A 
touch of comedy, therefore, is lent to the 
narrative by the accompanying picture of 
my wife at her ablutions in a much-appre- 
ciated elephant-hole, assisted by a dusky 
“maid.’’ The picture might slmost serve 
to advertise a well-known brand of whisky ! 

Even greater than the thrill afforded by the 
rhino was our first glimpse of the wild African 
elephant across the lake. A noble-looking 
fellow is the African elephant, three feet 
taller than his Indian cousin, with long legs, 
enormous ears, anda very bad temper. Very 
few African elephants have been taken alive, 
and seldom have they been really tamed— 
the famous Jumbo was one of the exceptions. 

It was a fitting climax to our journey, this 
sojourn in the elephant country, for we 
secured pictures which have been acclaimed as 
some of the finest ever taken of the elephant 
in his native haunts. Here again, although 
we did not seek them, we met with our fill of 
adventures. With one of these | will conclude, 
and I choose it because once more owed my 


life to the courage and pluck of my wife. 
Vou. Livy.—21. 
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h her quaint native “maid” in attendance. 


We came upon this elephant very suddenly, 
and were really unprepared for him, Ele- 
phants can detect a man’s scent at a greater 
distance than any other animal—some 
authorities judge the distance at six hundred 
yards or more—and this huge beast must 
have winded us. At any rate, he knew just 
where we were, and promptly charged, 

Frankly, it is an unnerving sight to see 
five tons of fury bearing down on one; one 
feels very small and insignificant, acutely 
conscious of one’s physical limitations in 
comparison with those of the animal. 
Possession of a rifle only evens things up 
a little, for a rifle is of doubtful advantage 
unless the nerve and skill to use it proper y 
are there also. With these absent, the quarry 
is likely to make short work of the hunter. 

But to return to our elephant. I let him 
get close up, and then fired four times in 
rapid succession. To my dismay, he came 
on as if nothing had happened, and it was 
evident that all my forehead shots had been 
ineffective, for the elephant is vulnerable in 
very few places. 

Then it was, fortunately for me, that my 
wife came into the picture. Raising her 
Winchester, she brought the monster down 
with a single magnificent shot through the 
heart—touch and go indeed, for he had 
almost got me, 
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Would-be settlers in Canada who hear wonderful stories from plausible strangers of how 

to “ get rich quick ” through buying and selling land should take warning from this narrative. 

“The story is strictly true,” writes the Aathor, cr but for obvious reasons I have changed all 
the names.” 


oa OOK out for 
fcllows,” 
senger 
journey across 

Montreal to the Middle-West. 

There were three of us—Dudley, Percy, 
and I—all fresh, and no doubt green, from 
the Old Country, landed only three days 
back in Montreal. As we climbed down from 
the Canadian Pacific express at Winnipeg we 
were not thinking of sharks of any descrip- 
tion. Utterly weary after our long rail 
journey in the emigrant train, we thought 
only of hot food, a hot bath, a bed to stretch 
in, and sleep. 

We felt like adventurers, indeed, with no 
fixed place to go to, very little money, 
strangers in a strange country, but quite 
sure that this new land had wealth to offer 
to those with the strength and courage to 
wrest it from her. 

Leaving our heavy baggage at the railway 
depot, we at once entered the town. Guides 
and hotel touts were brushed from our path 
as we swung into the main street, sticking 
close together amid the bustling population. 
A merry-eyed blackamoor at a shoe-shine 

parlour grinned a first welcome at us, and 
we took refuge inside his little wooden shop, 
to get a brush-up and take our bearings 
before wandering farther. 

We were sitting on a raised platform, 
perched in 2 solemn row, waiting our turn 
for a shine, when a customer in a widcawake 
hi At started talking to us. 

‘Tf yous boys are looking fer somewhere to 
eat, there ain't a better place than Jimmy's 
he said. 

The wideawake 


Jand- sharks, young 
a friendly fellow-pas- 
warned us during our 
Canada from 


shaded a rather bony, 
sun-dried with Iean jaws for e 
chewing. The wearer had a friend'y wav of 
appearing to know and to be on good terms 


with every person in sight, which appealed 
to our loneliness. Before we had time to 
reflect—if youth ever reflects—we had 
allowed him to take us in charge. Along the 
whole length of Main Street he shepherded 
us, indicating objects of possible interest 
along our route, making pithy remarks 
about things and people, and greeting 
all and sundry that we passed like old 
acquaintances, until we turned into a second 
main thoroughfare—Portage Avenue—where 
we came to a halt finally in the restaurant 
known as “‘ Jimmy’s.” 

While we ate steadily our friendly stranger 
kept time with his restless jaw, chewing 
and talking, with an occasional drink from 
a long beaker of beer, which he introduced to 
us as “a cold Stein.” All we saw him eat 
was a ‘‘dill pickle,” another novelty to us, 
and he excused himself by saying that he 
had an appointment to lunch with an 
important man of busine 

If I may make a guess, yous boys are 
just noo from the Old Country,” he said. 
‘Tl never forget how I felt when 1 landed 
here not so many years ago. Waal, boys,” 
he went on, when we insisted on paving the 
bill, “if T ain't allowed to pay this check, 
you've got to come around to my hotel and 
let me fix you up till you've sort of found 
yoursel ve 

It wasn't a very grand hotel that our 
friend patronized, but we were grateful to 
him. Here we learnt his namc—or, at least, 
the name he was booked under—Morrison. 
Mr. Morrison informed us in confidence that 
he was ‘in real estate,” and advised us 
to be very careful if we were thinking of 
buying any “ blocks o' land.” 


Free Government Jand for farming was 
what we had come out for, we told Mr. 
Morrison. ‘' Waal, that sounds safe cnough,’”” 


he calculated. ‘‘ You got nothing to lose, 
seeing you don’t put nothing in! But the 
only way I know to make a fortune out 
o’ land is to buy when it’s cheap and 
sell when it soars.” 

Mr. Morrison had a calculated yet dis- 
interested way of talking that impressed us 
more favourably than his personal appear- 
ance, which was somewhat neglected. 
Personal appearance, we had heard, counted 
for little out there in the still half-wild 
West, where street-cleaners wore fifty- 
dollar fur-skins in winter, and any old 
‘“ hobo "’ you met might be halt a millionaire 
next minute, owing to his ‘“ holdings” 
and the rocket-like rises in the values of 


land. Only a little while back the present * 


mayor of the town had been making a 
living as an ‘‘old-iron merchant,’’ so Mr. 
Morrison informed us. 

The more we listened to our friend in 
the wideawake, the higher rose our hopes 
of ‘striking oil’ in some form or other 
and realizing the fortune we had come 
from England to seck. A day or two spent 
in Winnipeg would not be wasted, we 
decided, before settlimtg down in earnest to 
get experience on a farm. As we explained 
to Morrison, we could not atford to be idle 
long. We had less than a hundred pounds 
between the three of us, and this was 
gradually shrinking as we converted it into 
dollars. 

oe But you're a smart bunch 0’ boys all 
right,” said Morrison, encouragingly.. “ Just 
look at here!’’ He pulled out a wad of 
greenbacks and Tustled them carelessly. 
“I bet before you've grown beards yous 
boys ’ll be worth every cent of a hundred 
thousand ! ”” 

Though we laughed, in our heart of hearts 
we firmly believed in our friend's prophecy. 

A night of solid rest in the hotel made us 
forget our days and nights in the train, and 
we arose fresh ancl eager to begin carving out 
our ftture. No disillusion had yet dimmed 
the rose-tinted glasses through which we 
three saw life. My two chums were both 
of the stolidly healthy and yet romantic 
type. Dudley always carried, slung over 
his. shoulder, a case of binoculars. Percy 
had bought a broad-brimmed hat, which 
gave him a dashing appearance; while my 
simple folly had been to invest part of my 
remaining wealth in a twelve-bore double- 
barrelled shotgun, As we strode along Main 
Street, the day after our arrival in this 
mushroom-like city of the plains, Dudley 
with his field-glasses, Percy in his cowboy 
hat, and I with my gun in its canvas case at 
the trail, we did not doubt we gave the 
impression of three young pioneers quite 
ready to take any hard knocks in store for 
us in our battle for prosperity. 

‘‘There’s more honest work than men to 
do it!’’ remarked Dudley, as we stopped 
at numerous employment offices to read 
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the chalked-up notices of all sorts of manly 
jobs going at high rates of pay. Dudley 
proposed that we should all get a job 
together in a lumber camp. It was a picnic, 
as he saw it; life in a vast virgin forest, 
chopping down trees and floating on them 
for miles and miles down the river to the 
sawmills. But I was all for farming, and 
Percy agreed there was nothing safer than 
having a stretch of land of your own, though 
he had no great hankering for farm work ; 
the only way he could see to make money out 
of land, without working a lifetime on it, was 
the way Morrison had mentioned—buying 
and selling. 

Morrison found time to join us at the mid- 
day meal, and Percy pumped him politely 
as to how to make money in land. 
According to our new friend it was very 
simple—when you knew how. It was the 
big brains that made money nowadays, 
he said, not big muscles. Morrison himself 
had started with a few hundred dollars-— 
less than a hundred pounds ! 

That afternoon we continued our tour 
of the city, which fascinated us with its 
lively evidences of phenomenal growth and 
hustling prosperity. Ramshackle wood- 
frame shops—mostly called.“ parlors’”’— 
flourished alongside upspringing department 
stores. Money appeared to flow like water 
everywhere, though it flowed mostly awa 
from us, and-we were speedily convinced: 
of the truth of Morrison's boast that quick, 
fortunes were being made in soaring land, 
values. 

Buying land was mighty like buying 
horse-fesh, Morrison cautioned us; buf. 
Percy had got from him the address of, a 
reliable real-estate dealer who would be 
happy to give us particulars of some fine 
country properties without pressing us to. 
buy. So all three of us climbed on to a street- 
car and before we had time for reflection it 
had rushed us right through the city. We 
jumped off at a suburban-looking spot called 
Something Avenue. 

“ Fadner is the chap’s name,” 
“calls himself the ‘Z—— Company. 
Dudley and I weren’t going to leave Percy 
at the mercy of any rogues, so we hunted 
around with him till we stumbled on a 
shack-like place with a window announcing 
in gold letters ‘‘ Z Land Co." 

Fadner, with his long lean face, might 
have been own brother to Morrison, though 
his eye was more cold and calculating, 
shifting rapidly all over us the moment we 
blundered behind the clerk into his den. 
“Come right in,” said Fadner, as we filled 
the space unoccupied by him and a roll- 
top desk. While we found seats he stepped 
aside into the clerk's office. A muttered 
conversation reached us; then the land 
agent came bustling back, to wedge himself 
again in his desk-chair. 

‘* Excuse us butting in on you, sir,” 


said Percy, 


said 
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Percy, who spoke in’ very free-and-casv 
fashion, since adopting the cowboy hat. 
"A friend put us wise to this place.” 

Meanwhile Dudley fiddled = with — his 
binoculars ; while I clung to my*gun and 
grunted in the way I'd heard Canadians do 
when they didn't “ cotton on” to a fellow. 

Mr. Fadner, curiously enough, showed no 
anxiety to sell any land to us three strangers. 
In a casual way he intimated that putting 
money in land was much like putting it in 
a bank—only safer. Banks had been known 
to go broke, even in Canada; land was, 
more or less, a fixture. Whenever Mr. 
Fadner sold land, especially to strangers, 
it was with a feeling of regret, he said, that 
he hadn't the moncy to buy it himself. 
“But selling land is my_ busincess,’’ he 
admitted, looking past us at a map of the 
Dominion that hung on the wall. 

This hint made us feel that we were 
wasting Mr. Fadner’s precious time. We 
turned and stared at the map, a section of 
which was heavily marked in blue. 

“Them big ponds you're Jooking at is 
going to open up the country some, as soon 
as they start the new line of lake steamers, 
not to mention the railroad extensions 
went on the land agent. ‘‘ That territory 
there around Lake Manitoba is going to 
make the lucky owners get-rich-quicks, I 
don't mind telling vou.” 

“Who are the lucky owners?” Percy 
asked, 

“All around there is released Govern- 
ment Jand,”’ answered Fadner, “and the 
lucky owners are the people who bought 
it cheap, mostly in small parcels—little 
people, like it might be you or me. The 
scheme is to attract settlers, not big 
speculators.” 

At this point, to our annoyance, the clerk 
announced more clients, and we got no 
further invaluable information. With a 
last look at the map, murmuring that we 
hoped to meet Mr. Fadner again soon, we 
filed out. 

“Tf 1 bought some land, would you 
fellows come in, and all of us work it 
together 2." proposed) Perey, when we 
were once more in the quict of our hotel. 

No other prospect looked so bright to 
Dudley and me as to settle on a hundred 
acres or so of land and tarm it for a liveli- 
hood while we waited for its value to soar 
and—who knows ‘—make all our fortunes ! 
Improved land, we had learned, was to be 
had as low as a dollar an acre. While we 
talked, Morrison happened to come in. 

When we told him our plan he looked 
impressed,‘ Three husky boys like you 
could certainly make life possible on any 
sort of land, it seems to me,” he said. ‘* What 
with trapping and fishing, and doing odd 
chores for farmers just around, you'd soon 
be all night. But you don't need to squat on 
the land to hold it. You pay your money and 


in due course you get your title-decds a'l 
O.K. You can just work around anywheres, 
either on a farm or here in Winnipeg. while 
you are waiting for the price of vour land 
to go up. Then you sell out, eh ? How much 
do you calculate to put into this scheme ?” 

Mention of trapping and fishing tired our 
enthusiasm to the highest pitch. In Morrison 
we felt we had a real friend. Somehow it was 
suggested that he should buy the land for 
us from Fadner. He consented, and went 
straight away to strike a bargain with the 
Jand agent. To pass the time till his return, 
we helped Perey write a letter home to his 
people asking for a remittance—in c 
might need it. Anyway, as Dudle 
money is always useful, and you can't have 
too much of it. 

The letter was posted, but no Morrison 
appeared, and we were beginning to think 
we were too late, and the land all sold, when 
in he came, very excited. He had persuaded 
Fadner to sell him two hundred acres of 
“Lake land’ on ridiculous terms. All we 
had to pay on the spot was one dollar an 
acre; the remaining dollar an acre could 
be paid in six months’ time—" when you Il 
have sold the land at a nice profit, maybe,” 
concluded Morrison. 

It looked all right, expecialiy when our 
friend pulled out a rough plan or sketch 
map and showed us just where our property 
lay. Distances are deceptive on any map, 
and our land appeared to be but a short 
drive from the railroad. 

“What about the title deeds ?’’ I asked. 
“You mentioned them,’ I added hastily, 
tor he looked rather offended. 

“Soon as you've paid up the rest of the 
purchase money, you'll be registered as the 
rightful owners of the land,” he explained ; 
“but no doubt you'll sell out before then, so 
don't worry.” 

There didn't seem to be much to worry 
about, and two hundred dollars wasn't a 
very enormous sum; so we parted with 
the greater part of our combined wealth, and 
in return Morrison gave us a receipt. duly 
signed, setting out what the payment was 
for. Bi 

The state of our finances now urged us to 
get busy. Enough money remained to pay 
our fares to the kilometer on the railroad 
nearest to our land—aceording to Morrison's 
sketch map, which we pocketed. With this 
and his good wishes for our success, away 
we went speeding out of Winnipeg on a 
Canadian Northern train, bent on locating 
and settling down, pro tem. as Perey said, 
on our newly-acquired property. 

For all our optimism and eagerness to get 
started on the high road to fortune, our 
courage began to ooze as the train bore us 
farther and farther north-west into vast 
and apparently unpopu'ated tracts of 
country. “To cheer us, Dudley kept sweeping 
the landscape with his giasses and saying 


a eg eg ee, 


“Splendid !’’ whenever a belt of timber, a 
lonely farmhouse, or a stray cow broke the 
monotony of the grassbound prairie. 1 
passed the time with the newspapers, 
studying the real estate market columns. 
There was a lot about Lake Winnipeg, 
which seemed to be a kind of seaside resort, 
but nothing about our particular territory, 
or the proposed line of steamers to open up 
Lake Manitoba. No doubt that was still a 
secret known only to people like Fadner and 
Morrison. When we tired of watching the 
passing telegraph poles, we sprawled our 
legs over the seats, put our hats over our 
faces, and slept. 

After a journey of about two hundred and 
fifty kilometres we came to our stopping- 
point, a place with a Scotch-sounding name. 
The station consisted of a few yards of 
raised boardwalk and a rusted iron shelter. 
We threw our baggage out on this platform 
and climbed down after it. In the failing 
daylight we made out a long man in overalls. 
In spite of his rough exterior he was 
evidently the station-master; also the 
booking-clerk and freight-checker. He was 
the only human being on the station, but a 
shabby-looking doug lurked in the back- 
ground. 

In reply to our inquiries as to where we 
might put up for the night, and the possi- 
bility of hiring a conveyance, the station 
agent advised us to see “ Josh Wilson” at 
his store. Following his directions, we 
picked our way across the track and down 
a grass-grown road until we came to a 
patch of light shining an invitation from 
fo Wilson's store. We picked it out 
rom other stores and dwellings, seen 
dimly against the background of darkening 
prairie, because the shabby-looking dog 
had scampered ahead to guide us. Though 
it was late April the night was chill; and 
we felt very lonely and strange. The moment 
we stepped inside, however, we took 
fresh courage from the homely scene that 
greeted us. In the middle of the store a 
wood-stove roared, glowing red. Around 
the stove, on the counters, and upturned 
boxes, sat half-a-dozen wiry-looking men, 
mostly wearing the workmanlike overalls 
that appeared to be the fashion. Two 
lanterns swinging from a beam threw into 
soft light and shade the hard practical 
features of this social circle. The shelf-lined 
walls were comfortably stocked with com- 
modities, mostly canned; fat barrels and 
bulging sa filled the corners; and the 
warm air was laden with the aroma of 
mixed merchandise, a suspicion of rum, 
and the smoke of friendly corncob pipes and 
black cigars. 

A restful silence brooded over the company 
when we entered. They simply nodded, 
grunted, made room for all three of us and 
the dog by the stove, and then went on 
smoking and chewing and expectorating 
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beara nina On our asking which was 
Tr. Wilson, they all sang out in chorus, 
“O, Josh!” and a shrewd-faced man 
emerged from the back part of the store. - 

Briefly we made known our wants; a bed 
for the night and some sort of a conveyance 
to hire for a few days to take us across 
country. 

“ Big game hunting?" said Mr. Wilson, 
quizzically. ‘‘ Got much baggage ? There’s 
the buckboard. By the day, five dollars.” 

This terse way of doing business took us 
aback. Later we got uscd to hearing every- 
thing figured out in terms of dollars and 
cents; and Josh Wilson, whom we disliked 
at first sight, was to prove our staunchest 
friend. Our trunks had been left behind at 
Winnipeg, we explained. All we needed was 
in one big portmanteau which we had 
dumped down outside the store. On second 
thoughts we wouldn't hire the buckboard 
at five dollars a day. We’d tramp it. Y 

“Huhn, huhn!"” grunted Wilson, 
“Cider?” He took three mugs from the 
counter and _ filled them from a tapped 
barrel. ‘‘ Thirty cents.’ 

The cider smacked of something stronger—- 
the previous contents of the mugs—but we 
took the stuff at a gulp. Then Dudley had 
the bright idea of paving our footing as 
newcomers. The brimming mugs went 
round, and conversation flowed more freely 
As we grew more at home and hinted at-our 
plans, the storekeeper joined the circle. 
All at once it struck us that we were doing 
most of the talking, and we stopped. In the 
ensuing silence Wilson looked round at his 
companions; they simply grunted and 
went on smoking and chawing. ‘ Noo to 
this country, ain't you, boys?’ observed 
Wilson. : ‘ 

We admitted it. 

“‘ And what the holy smoke d’you reckon 
to do when you gets to your land?” he 
burst out. “Say, what d’you boys know 
*bout trapping—beyon’ rabbits ? " There’s 
some big game shooting, sure.’” Everybody 
grinned, while I tried to hide my unhappy 
shotgun. ‘‘ And fishin’s good, if you’re fond 
o’ whiting.” 

Young fools that we were, we couldn’t 
stomach this honest ridicule, though we 
had a sickly sinking feeling that the bottom 
was falling right out of the get-rich-quick 
venture in which we had embarked. Only 
our fatigue and lack of knowledge of the 
surroundings saved us from walking right 
out of Wilson's store. We must find a shelter 
for the night. 

“ Guess the Grand Hotel is full up, 
gentlemen,” joked Wilson, “but you're 
welcome to tuck in here under the counter.” 


“How many dollars will that be?” 
asked Percy. 
The storekeeper joined in the laugh 


against himself. Smokes were offered to us, 
and we were invited to dip into the apple 
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barrel, gratis, which we did. What with 
the warmth from the stove, our weariness, 
and the cider, perhaps, we began to nod. 

ust then the dog barked. A minute later 
In stalked the station agent. 

“Hello, you're a wise guy !"" said one of 
the company. ‘‘ You never told us nothing 
o’ this noo line o’ steamers for the Lake. 
Here's these young fellows just out from the 
Old Country; they've been buying up land 
and are going to make the dollars quicker'n 
they kin count ‘em, while we set around 
here and ain't heerd nothing!” 

The station agent had a drink, heard our 
story, grunted, and took another drink. 
His silence was expressive. 

Left alone at last to our slumbers beside 
the expiring glow of the stove, we voted to 
strike out first thing in the morning, find 
our land, and sct at rest a growing sus- 
picion that it wasn’t worth the finding. 

‘“Good luck to you, boys!’’ said the 
storekeeper, soon after dawn, as we paid for 
our lodging and prepared to move off. 
“* Guess we'll be seeing you again soon.” 

His guess was a good one. 

To tell all that befell us in our long tramp 
towards the Lake, to locate our “' land of 
promise,”’ as Morrison had termed it, would 
make a long story. Our only outspoken 
complaint was that Morrison was not with us 
to share our hardships. Yet we had youth 
on our side, and comradeship, each one 
cheering on the others and determined not 
to be the first to give in. When the prairie 
stretched ever drearily before our view and 
the long grass seemed to bind our dragging 
feet to earth, or we lost our bearings in a 
straggling timber belt, we simply tightened 
our belts, hauled out our sketch-map, and 
studied again the red-ink cross that marked 
the position of our land. What little food 
we could get from chance dwellers in that 
wilderness we stored carefully in a bundle 
which, with the binoculars, the gun, and 
the map, composed our whole outiit. The 
heavy portmanteau had soon bested us, 
and we buried it in a bluff. There, in all 
probability, it lies to this day, for we never 
found it, unless the wolves we heard howling 
by night dug it up and devoured it. Dudley 
said they weren't wolves, but coyotes. An 
way, from the glimpses we caught of them, 
tl looked lean and hungry enough to eat 
anything. What they found to devour 
puzzled us, for the only creatures we saw 
besides these skulking brutes were the fowls 
of the air—ducks, cranes, and smaller birds, 
like kites. 

Our days and nights of wandering were 
rewarded at last by a sight that roused us to 
utter a feeble shout. In the far distance 
gleamed a great expanse of water, like a 
silver sheet spread over the prairie and 
stretching to the horizon—the Lake. 

Still, we no longer cherished the illusion 
of being able to settle, even brictly, on our 
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land; but for the moment, we took pride 
in the thought that somewhere along the 
far-reaching shore of that inland sea lay 
two hundred acres of the Dominion of 
Canada that belonged to us ! 

We spent a cold night by that watery 
waste, saw the sun rise over it, and then 
turned our backs on it for ever. 

Our tramp back to the railroad and 
civilization was lightened by our falling in 
with two French-Canadians—" Hudsen Bay 
men,”” Dudicy called them. Though we 
no longer boasted of our land purchase, 
the two traders seemed amused when we 
asked the value of land in that region and 
what they knew about a proposed line of 
steamers to open up the territory around 
Lake Manitoba. They were morc intelligent 
than we thourht from their rather stupid 
looks, and sympathized with us as if they 
guessed our plight; for one of them told 
me in broken but emphatic English that 
there was “one kind of feller he hadn't no 
sort of use for—the feller who went about 
offering innoc guys gold-bricks in the 
shape of land. 

Percy’s hat was at a less jaunty angle, 
Dudley's binoculars were stuffed into his 
pocket, and my _ twelve-bore drooped 
dejectedly as we trailed into Josh Wilson's 
store once more. The shabby dog sprang 
up to welcome us. Nothing had really 
changed, though to us everything looked 
different, as if the world had grown much 
older since our departure. 

‘‘Here come the beachcombers!” sang 
out one of the customers. They seemed glad 
to see us, though we had to endure their 
chaff. . As we ate and drank our courage 
returned and we hit back at the company. 

“ Guess we ain't the only guys who've been 
bit by land sharks,” said Percy. 

“Guess that C agreed the store- 
keeper, while his customers grunted assent. 

Dudley swore vengeance on the shark 
who had bitten us. 

“ That's the talk, boy,’ said the station 
agent, who came in just then. ‘‘ You're sore 
about losing your bunch o’ dollars. But 
you've got sand all right, and you'll soon 
make some more. Just you hunt up that 
swab when vou get back in Winnipeg and 
soak him well, and you'll earn the thanks of 
the whole community.. Eh, boys ? " 

Applause was general. Nobody seemed to 
think we should ever recover a cent of our 
two hundred dollars, but they admired our 
determination not to let the swindler gu 
free to fleece other people. Though we should 
land back in Winnipeg with empty pockets 
we knew there was plenty of work there 
for willing hands ; and we simply couldn't 
rest until we had had a try at settling 
our little account with the smooth-tongued 
Morrison or the rascally Fadner—or both 
of them. 

Wilson, it appeared, was a Londoner, and 


after he had 
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closed the store 
we sat up_haif 
the night yarn- 
ing about the 
Old Country. 
Next morning 
he left his as- 
sistant in charge 
and got on the 
train with us, 
saying he had 
business to do in 
Winnipeg. We 
were not ashamed 
to acknowledge 
his superior com- 
monsense, and 
gladly took him 
with us to Morri- 
son’s hotel. But 
that gentleman’s 
name was missing 
from the chalked 
liston the visitors’ 
board. 

Wilson per- 
suaded us to 
join him in a 
much-needed 
meal, and while 
we ate we talked 
of ways of getting 
our money back 
from Fadner. To 
Wilson it was 
plain that the 
whole business 
had been “‘ framed 
up” between 
Morrison and the 
unscrupulous 
land-dealer; at 
the same time, 
they had kept 
“within the law ”’ 
and legally we 
had no grievance 
against them. 
The receipt we 


held appeared to 
be quite in order. 
At Wilson's sug- 
gestion we went with him to ‘see a man 
who knew something about land deals.” 

It was a long way to his house, and we were 
not very warmly reccived by Wilson's friend. 
When he had heard our story he said we 
hadn’t got any ‘‘kick” in a legal sense, 
unless we claimed that the land did not 
exist or that the seller had no title to it. All 
we claimed, of course, was that we'd been 
deceived about its true value, and that was 
a matter best settled personally with the 
other party. At the same time, Wilson's 
friend admitted that these shady agents 
did a lot of harm to the genuine land 


“*Noo to this country, ain’t you, boys?’ observed Wilson.” 


business, and he would rather like to have 
a little talk with Mr. Fadner himself. He 
was a man of action, and a few minutes later 
all five of us were bowling merrily along in 
his smart turn-out, drawn by a_high- 
stepping horse as spirited as its owner. 

He didn’t slacken rein till we reached the 
shack of the so-called Z——- Land Company. 
Before the clerk could announce us, Wilson’s 
friend put something in his hand and told 
him to keep an eye on the horse. Then in 
we marched, like so many executioners, 
to Mr. Fadner’s den. 

«« Jennings is my name,” said our spokes- 
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man, as the land agent started up from his 
desk. ‘‘ Maybe you've heard of me.” 

‘Pleased to see you, I'm sure,” said 
Fadner, looking anything but delighted. 

“You sell land?” went on Jennings. 
“So do 1. I've come to sell you some : two 
hundred acres of marshland, somewhere 
north, miles from anywhere, grand duck- 
shooting, worth a pile o’ money later on— 
when the country around there gets opened 
up by railroads and lake steamers! These 
three boys, who you've met before, are 
going to transfer all their rights in this 
valuable land to you for a_ trifle 
of two hundred dollars, paid now!” 
Jennings concluded by putting our precious 
receipt down on the desk under Fadner's 
nose. 

Fadner undoubtedly had nerve. His 
answer to this ultimatum was that we 
could have the full title to the land any time 
we were ready to complete the deal. If we 
had any kick to make about the bargain, we 
must go and kick the man we had paid our 
money to—meaning Morrison. Then he 
smiled at Jennings and handed the receipt 
back to us. 

As Fadner opened the door to show us the 
street, however, the smile faded from his 
foxy face. The clutching hand of Wilson 


grabbed him by the back of the neck, 


Jennings bent quickly and jerked him off 
his feet, and before he could give more than 
one startled squeal we had rushed him past 
the scared clerk and bundled him into the 
trap. The horse dashed away for home the 
moment Jennings picked up the reins, 
while Percy, Dudley, and I sat on our 
captive in the bottom of the swaying vchicle 
and Wilson, doubled up with laughter, 
clung to the back seat. 

We were not left wondering long as to 
Jennings’s intention towards our prisoner. 

Presently the trap turned abruptly into 
a less frequented road, and soon we saw 
that the land all about us was covered with 


water (the spring floods from the Red River,’ 


we afterwards learned). Suddenly we were 
brought to a standstill, wheel-deep in black 
swirling water. 

Fadner had exhausted himself with futile 
struggles and cries ; now, as we released him, 
he crawled to his feet, gasping with rage. 
He made as if to leap from the trap, only 
to start back at the sight of the flood, which 
shut off escape. 
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“Take a good look at it, Mr. Fadner,” 
said Jennings, grimly, ‘ before we fling 
you in. I guess that’s the sort of swamp 
land you sell to ignorant people.” 

Though he dealt in inundated land, Fadner 
must have had an unhealthy fear of water, 
for he began to whine and promise to get 
us our money back. . 

‘There are a great many people who 
would like their money back,’’ said Jennings. 
“Do you want your money back, boys?” 

But we didn't care any more about the 
loss of our money. The shrinking figure 
of the land agent disgusted us; we would 
rather have seen Morrison there in his 
place. Fadner's fear of water seemed to 
amount to horror, or else he had a’ verv 
black conscience and really believed we 
were about to drown him. Sage oH 

Suddenly sheer panic seized. him. ..He 
aimed a kick at Wilson and made a grab 
for the whip. Jennings twisted round: to 
stop him, the mettlesome horse’ plunged 
forward, and down we all crashed to the 
- floor of the vehicle in a heap. we 

T heard a cry of-terror, cut short by a 
loud splash. The next moment Jennings. had 
got control of the horse and wechad sorted 
ourselves out. ladner was missing. . Wilson 
was rubbing his shin and growling with 
satisfaction. We all gazed .over. the .side 
of the trap at the widenirig ripples on the 
black surface of the water. Almost: at 
once, Fadner came to the surface. He must 


have hit a hole, for after floundering about - — 


he found his feet on the. muddy bottom and 
turned to face us, spitting out black mud 
and a string of curses. nae Fee 

“This will cost. you : something,.’ Mr. 
Jennings!” he screamed, when. lic’: had 
scrambled back to the road, safely out ‘of 
our reach. 5 ase 

_For answer, Jennings shook :the whip at 
him and swung the horse round in -his 
direction. Fadner spat out a last mouthful 
of slime ; then he turned and fled, and that 
was the last we ever saw or heard of him 
and his get-rich-quick company. : 

Before we left Winnipeg to take up work 
on a farm we offered our receipt for the half 
payment on the two hundred acres to several 
persons, at a big discount, but nobody was 
eager to take up the land and complete the 
purchase. Finally, in a fit of generosity, 
we gave it to the hotel waiter, a friendly 
Cockney, in lieu of a tip. 
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Lady Richmond Brown's diary. This instalment sets forth what happened after the Indians had 


demanded that the white strangers should prove they were 


Ill. 


ASSING out of the council-hut, we 
left the Chief of the Chucunaque, 
the witch-doctors, the head-men, 
and all the Indians thoroughly 

cowed by our parting words. Once outside 
lady Brown turned to me. 

“T suppose you know you've not told me 
what your scheme is ? " she said. 

“The red flares!’ I told her.“ Think 
what happened at Neadupo—how the 
Indians bolted. There was method in my 
madness when I suggested that the whole 
village, and even the sick, should be 
assembled to-night. I’m certain they'll 
get a shock that they'll not only remember 
themselves, but which will become one of 
their legends. We'll stick the flares in the 
ground; they won’t see us in the dark.” 

“Good! exclaimed Lady Brown. “I'll 
strike them off at one end and you at the 
other.” 

“* Splendid ! ” I replied. 

Then she asked me whether I expected 
her to ‘do the Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego act,” and stand in the middle of 
the burning fiery furnace. This was said 
derisively, but 1 rather amazed her by 
jumping at the idea. 

Ww here’ 's that bundle with your clothes ? 

T cried. ‘We must have that—the white 
dress and stockings, the rows of pearls and 
lumps of glass. You're going to be a wraith ! 

Standing in the red blaze you'll be 


“ spirits ” and not ordinary mortals. 


utterly transformed ; you'll have changed 
from the tangible top-booted figure they 
know to a spirit rising from the earth in the 
midst of the flames. We must be lying flat 
when we light the flares, so as to rise up 
simultaneously with the blaze.”’ 

While we were busy with the preparations 
for our little drama we saw, through a chink 
in the bamboo sides of the hut, the Chief, 
the head-men, and the contoolie approaching. 
They were evidently anxious to speak to us, 
and on reaching the hut halted a few yards 
from the entrance. I went out, whereupon 
the deputation—obviously very ill at ease— 
commenced to assert that they were now 
quite convinced we were not of this world, 
and did not require any further proof as to 
our uncanny powers. Evidently they were 
afraid something awful would happen to 
them if they pushed us too far, and they 
quaintly informed us they were certain 
that if we wanted we could destroy them all 
with fire. Henceforth, added the Chief, 
our commands throughout the Chucunaque 
were law. 

This was very flattering, but it did not 
suit us at all. Having gone so far, it would 
be fatal in the long run for us to withdraw 
now. 1 therefore replied that the gods had 
spoken, and their word was unchangeable. 
When darkness fell all the assembled people 
would sce how we were guarded by the great 
spirits whose messengers we were. 

Thereupon the notables departed crest- 
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fallen, and as night closed in we heard an 
awful wailing rising from the Chief's house. 
It was a really awe-inspiring sound, suggest- 
ing the utmost fear and misery. 

The gloom deepened, and as night drew on 
I could dimly see the unwilling crowd 
gathering. Our injunctions were being 
followed to the letter, for the Chief, contoolie, 
and head-men were standing in front of the 
assembled people. We kept them in sus- 
pense for at least half an hour, by which 
time it was pitch dark. Thank goodness 
there was no moon! Then, stealing 
cautiously out, we forced the wooden 
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“Volumes of lurid-coloured 
upwards, and amidst the 
slowly rose to our feet, 

still and 


handles of the flares into the ground at 
short distances from each other. This 
done, we lay flat down and fired them off 
as hard as we could. 

The effect was startling. Volumes of 
lurid-coloured smoke swirled upwards, and 
amidst the crimson glare we slowly rose to 
our feet, standing perfectly still and silent. 
Lady Brown, I noticed, madea remarkable 
apparition in her white dress and flashing 
“jewels ’’ as the eddying smoke-clouds 
enveloped her. 

We stood like this for a full minute, and 
then we were both startled by the most 
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smoke swirled 
crimson glare we 
standing _ perfectly 
silent.” 


terrible wail 1 have ever heard. It started 
on a low note, rising into a high falsetto— 
acry of bitter, hopeless terror. A throbbing 
silence followed; then there burst forth a 
dreadful shriek as blind panic zed them. 
With one accord the Indians fled. Whether 
it was because their eyes were dazzled by the 
glare, or whether they believed they were 
about to be annihilated, I cannot say, but 
in their headlong dash to get away many of 
the terrified people burst clean through the 


sides of the buildings. We could hear them 
flying for their lives, their cries growing 
fainter and fainter as they fled into the bush. 

We were alone—alone in a village deserted 
by all but the sick! Those who had been 
carried into the open now lay where they had 
been abandoned, moaning in mortal fear. 
The situation was decidedly awkward, as 
obviously something had to be done for the 
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r creatures. It was impossible for us to 

ve foreseen that the Indians would desert 

the place en masse, leaving their sick behind 

them, and it now became a question of how 
we were going to get them to return. 

Hurrying back to the hut, we sought a 
much-needed rest. Then, as soon as it was 
daylight, we made our way through the 
empty village to the edge of the bush 
beyond, calling loudly for the Chief. After a 
while a slight movement amid the dense 
foliage caught our eyes. I shouted and 
beckoned, and slowly and reluctantly the 
wretched Chief appeared, followed by the 
contoolie and head-men, who all appeared 
very sorry for themselves. Foot by foot 
they drew nearer, until they finally cringed 
before us. 

“Say something to them,’”’ 1 whispered 
to Lady Brown. 

Thereupon she told them that the Great 
Spirits had answered our summons. There 
was nothing for the Indians to fear, but they 
must at once assemble in the open space, 
when we would make known to them the 
message we had received. 

When the Indians, still very nervous and 
scared-looking, had gathered in full force, 
I said :-— 

“These are the words of the Great 
puis: You have been in awful danger 
of being consumed by the fire that rose from 
the ground, one blast from which would have 
destroyed every house and every Indian, 
but we pleaded for you, and the Spirits, 
whose word must be obeyed in everything, 
answered us. Their command is that we 


are to heal the people, and when we depart 
the contoolie, through us, will be given 
knowledge of certain of the gods’ medicines 
in order to continue the work.” 

The effect of this speech on the medicine- 
men, as in the previous instance, was 
remarkable. _ Before all the assembled 
people they had been informed that they 
would shortly be vested with the powers 
and wisdom of the Great Spirits! Hence- 
forth they were our willing slaves, and our 
slightest wish was law. 

From what we had already noticed super- 
ficially it was apparent that much work lay 
in front of us, for never have I seen disease 
more rampant. 

Informing the witch-doctors that it was 
necessary they should accompany us and be 
present when we attended the sufferers, so 
that they might learn how to continue after 
we had left, we commenced our doctoring. 

Our jirst patients were the Chief, his wife, 
and children, who were suffering, as were 
practically the whole tribe, from a terrible 
form of skin disease. 

Smallpox in its most malignant form was 
also prevalent—four Indians who had died 
that morning lay in one hut—and there 
were also numerous cases of tuberculosis, 
trachoma, and other diseases. 

During that first never-to-be-forgotten 
day we found that four hours was about as 
much as we could stand, the sights being so 
nauseating as to sicken the strongest 
stomach. 

We had not tasted food since the afternoon 
of the previous day, so, having concluded 

our rounds, we 


issued orders that 
we should _ be 
supplicd im- 
mediately. Lady 
Brown was 
amazed when 
she saw accom- 
panying the now 
amiliar earthen- 
ware pot two 
enormous live 
lizards, their legs 
tied together to 
prevent them 
escaping. She 
wondcred why 
the Indians had 
sent us_ this 
present, adding, 
“Surely they 
can't expect us 
to eat them ? ”” 
But that, it 
transpired, was 
just what they 
did_ expect, for 
lizards are con- 


A corner of the Chucunaque village. 


sidered one of 
their groatest 
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delicacies. Lady Brown's feelings on hearing 
that the food she had already eaten consisted 
largely of these reptiles can be better 
imagined than described ! 

The next day my companion secured a 
couple of photographs of the village, but we 
were so busy with our seemingly endless 
task of attending to the 
sick Indians that there 
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the mummified body of an embryonic 
child. This had been perfectly preserved in 
every detail, even to the fine skin, and under 
a microscope one could see the beginnings of 

the eyebrows. 
This wonderful preservation of a body 
shows knowledge of a high scientific order, in 
sharp contradistinction 


was little time for any- 
thing else. In every 
hut we visited we found 
that identically the same 
means had been em- 
ployed by the confoolie 
to drive out the evil 
spirits with which the 
sufferer was supposed to 
be possessed. 

lcannot do better than 
describe a typical scene. 

A number of men and 
women are __ collected 
round the hammock, 
near which stand two 
small earthenware pots 
filled with smouldering 
herbs, giving off an 
acrid smoke. Besides the 
two pots there are four 
wooden gods, two at 
each end of the ham- 
mock, a half calabash 
filled with round white 
pebbles, a similar _re- 
ceptacile containing 
pieces of bone, a third 
with teeth of crocodiles 
and_ various animals, 
and a fourth with lumps 
of what looked like 
bark—all placed on the 
ground beneath the sick 
Indian. Once or twice 
a day the witch-doctors 
come in and moan over 
the unfortunate patient 
—their idea, I suppose, 
of the correct “‘ bedside 
manner.” 

Another means used 
to drive away the evil 
spirit from a sufferer is 
to place the skull of a 
green turtle at the head of the hammock 
in which he lies, while at the foot are 
the jawbones of a pig or wild hog, a wooden 
god being placed on cither side. 

It is impossible to give a full description 
of all the strange rubbish the contoolie used 
in their ministrations. We always ‘‘scrapped 
the lot,”” though I could see, when we first 
started to do this, that the Indians were 
greatly shocked. 

Their greatest fetish and most potent 
medicine—usced only as a last resource when 
an Indian was at the point of death—was 


The chief fetish of the Chucunaque 


Indians—the mummified bod; 
child, preserved by some process un- 
known to modern science. 
traordinary object 

British Museum. 


to their primitive con- 
ditions of living. All 
the scientists who have 
seen this extraordinary 
fetish are unanimous 
that it has neither been 
smoked nor sun-dried, 
nor has it been treated 
with spirit or any other 
process known to-day. 
Subsequent close exam- 
ination. disclosed that it 
has a skuli iormation 
hitherto entircly 
unknown. 

We succeeded in 
obtaining this remark- 
able object, and as the 
authorities believe it is 
probably the only one of 
its kind in the world we 
felt that the proper 
place for it was the 
British Museum, to 
which we gladly 
presented it. 

I should here like to 
point out that the 
treatment of this child's 
body is far in advance 
of mummy-preservation 


as practised by the 
ancient Egyptians. The 
knowledge’ is not 


peculiar to the Chucu- 
naque Indians, however, 


collection of perfectly- 
shrunk human heads of 
both sexes, the features 
not only retaining their 
lifel’ke appearance, 
though reduced in size, 
but remaining accurate 
in every detail, even to 
the hair on the head, 
the eyebrows and eyelashes. The photo- 
graph on the next page gives some idea of 
these strange miniature heads. These 
gruesome-looking trophics came from the 
Jivaros and Tibolos Indians of Ecuador. 
After removal from the body the flesh 
is opened in an upward direction from the 
back of the neck, and the skull and brains 
removed, but how the features, and even 
the hair, arc reduced in size in perfect 
proportion it is impossible to explain. 
It is certain, however, that by word of mouth 
alone knowledge greater than any we possess 


ly of a 


This ex- 


is now in the 


for later we obtained a ~ 
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to-day concerning the science of preservation 
must have been handed down in these savage 
tribes. This is specially remarkable when 
one takes into consideration the fact that the 
Jivaros and Tibolos are, from a cultural 
point of view, extremely low in the human 
scale. There is a great riddle here, and I 
feel that one day light may be thrown on 
these Central and South American tribes 
which will come as a revelation to the whole 
world. 

The Chucunaque women, we discovered, 
spent practically the whole of their time 
working most intricate and complicated 
designs on cloth. These are really works of 
art, and must take an immense time to 
execute. I can only describe them as picture- 
writing on cloth. When finished the cloths 
are very carefully preserved, being folded up 
and placed in large calabashes hung round 
the walls of the buildings. 

During the time we remained in the 
Chucunaque country we were presented 


vegetables. The whole is thrown into a 
crude earthenware pot made of some claydéy 
substance. This is always boiling over a 
fire which is never allowed to go,out. This 
sickening mess alone would be bad enough, 
but added to it are large iguanos or lizards, 
thrown in alive just as they are caught, 
while occasionally they are: able to kil 
weders (wild pig) or yeeno (wild hog). These 
go into the boiling pot just as they are, tHe 
whole being constantly stirred by Indidn 
women with strangely-fashioned mardoe- 
naaoormakdii (sticks). : 
There seems to be no fixed feeding hour— 
apparently they just help themselves from 
the common pot when the spirit moves them. 
It would be a great mistake to despise the 
efficiency of their weapons, though at first 
sight they seem so crude as to be almoét 
laughable. Nearly all the men carry large 


flat weapons shaped like a spearhead, the 
lightest being about three pounds in weight, 
while the heaviest must have been fully six 


Perfectly preserved human heads, reduced in size by a secret proce: 
obtained these from the Jivaros and Tibolos of Ecuador. 


with a huge collection of these picture- 
writings; on our return to England we 
found we had no fewer than sixteen hundred 
of them! Many were exhibited, together with 
the gods, weapons, and other examples of 
native work, in the rooms of the Royal 
Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
London, when I lectured to the I‘ellows of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

The Chucunaque Indians, both male and 
female, closely resemble the San Blas people 
in height and general appearance, though it 
seemed to me that both sexes exhibited a 
more Mongol appearance than the tribes 
living on the island. The head is larger 
and rounder, the hair black, straight and 


coarse, and the eyes oblique in almost.every- . 


instance. Their colour, too, is a shade 
lighter than that of the San Blas tribesmen. 

Their diet consists of yams, a_ species 
of pumpkin, a variety of corn raised by 
themselves (which I have never scen anywhere 
else), unripe plantains, pineapples, bananas, 
mangoes, and many other local fruits and 


ss. The Author 


pounds. They are constructed ob ige He 
vit@, the points and outer ‘edges ing 
sharpened. A well-delivered thrust at any 


.vulnerable part of the body would “tr- 


doubtedly prove fatal, as would a downward 
slashing blow if the full force fell on oné’s 
head or neck. pee 

A certain number of the Indians catry 
clubs, some of which are so heavy that it 
takes two hands to wield them ; the largest 
weighs quite twenty pounds. Others had 
small single-handed clubs with knobbed ends, 
all made of lignum vile. . 
~ Their chief weapons, however, are the bow, 
arrow, and spear. The bows, which range 
in size from three feet six inches in length to 
nine feet, are made from black palm, the cord 
being ‘strong vegetable fibre plaited ‘or 
twisted. 

The arrows are well worthy of description. 
In nearly every instance the heads are 
quintuplicate, the centre prong of the five 
projecting beyond the other four. These 
are all made from the black palm and barbed 
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One of the strange “ picture-writings” on cloth worked 


by the Chucunaque Indian women. 


like fish-hooks. The head is ingeniously 
fitted to a long, strong reed shaft of very 
light weight. Their accuracy in shooting is 
remarkable. 

The spears are constructed in much the 
same way as the arrows, and are very large, 
yanging in length from eight to fourteen feet. 
A blowpipe made from hollow reed, through 
which a dart is propelled, is also freely used 
by the Chucunaque; but the most deadly 
feature of their weapons is the fact that 
they are steeped in virulent poison, of which 
we managed to learn the secret. 

This horrible stuff is concocted in the 
following way. Having procured liver in a 
state of putrefaction, the Indians proceed 
to infuriate venomous snakes and induce 
them to drive their fangs time and again into 
the liver, saturating it with their deadly 
poison. The points of the arrows, blowpipe 
darts, and spears are then steeped in -this, 
and the effect on anyone pierced or even 
scratched can best be left to the 
imagination. 


helped by other Indians, were 
busily engaged in collecting all 
sorts of foods. On the day ap- 
pointed by the witch-doctors, the 
Chief, his head-men, and the 
entire population arrived, the last 
to appear being the contoolic, who 
took charge of the proceedings, 
bringing with them an old priestess 
—in this case the wife of one 
of the contoolie. It was this 
woman's business to have the 
immediate supervision of the 
young girl, who was placed in a 
large hole which had been dug in 
one corner of the dwelling, a 
stockade of palm and banana 
leaves being erected round it. 
The hole was then filled with 
earth until the girl was entirely 
covered up to the shoulders. The 
old priestess; at a word from the 
witch-doctors, led off with a chant, which 
was taken up first by the relatives of 
the girl, and then joined in by the whole 
assemblage. Suddenly this stopped, and 
the old woman sprinkled the girl with 
water and placed half a calabash over 
her head. Asmall piece of hair was then 
burnt off with a red-hot ember, which was 
later buried in the sand. _ The old priestess 
raised her hands, and again the chant broke 
out. When it ceased another piece of hair 
was burnt off. 

The burying of the ember in the sand each 
time is symbolical, as is the throwing of cold 
water, and is supposed to signify the trials 
and troubles the girl will have to encounter 
in life, while the chanting and singing indicate 
the pleasures in store for her. 

I could not help contrasting the enjoy- 
ment of the watching Indians with the 
misery the poor wretched girl must be under- 
going, buried up to her shoulders in the 


We found not one solitary 
example of stone or iron used in 
their weapons, and I think one 
can safely say they were quite 
unversed in the use of anything 
but wood. 

Like most primitive tribes, the 
Chucunaque have their feasts. 
These synchronize with certain 
lunar stages—in fact, what little 
knowledge they possess of time 
is obtained from the moon. - We 
were fortunate enough to witness 
one of these feasts—the cele- 
bration of the transition from 
girlhood into womanhood. This 
was called the ‘‘ Ceremony of the 
Hair Cutting.” 


For some time beforehand 


members of the girl's family, 


Another example of “ picture-writing.” 
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earth, especially as the ceremony continued 
for quite a long time. From first to last 
she was immured in her corner for over six 
hours while her hair was being slowly 
removed, ending at the nape of the neck. 
After she was released she was unable to 
stand, and had to be carried to a hammock. 
Her part in the entertainment was now over, 
for after this nobody took the slightest 
notice of her. 

It is difficult. to describe the mad scene 
which now took place. First of all a 
dance started outside the hut—women ad- 
vancing towards one another in_ lines, 
retreating with a curious jigging motion. 
Then the men followed suit, the witch- 
doctors leading throughout. The flames 
from a gigantic fire that had been built roared 
upwards to a great height, and their lurid 
light added to the weirdness of the spectacle, 
the witch-doctors in particular looking for 
all the world like fiends, with their towering 
feather head-dresses, tossing masses of bone 
necklaces, and _ strange-looking patchwork 
garments. The insistent noise of the rattles 
and the moaning of the reed pipes, added to 
the constant chanting, maddened the people 
until they lost all control of themselves. 

The dancing continued without a pause 
throughout the night. As one group 
finished their queer caperings another lot 
took their place, while the previous dancers 
fell ravenously on the stores of food. 

This continued till dawn, and it was not 
until the people were so worn out and glutted 
that they could no longer stand that the 
festival finally ceased. 

The trials of the poor little girl, however, 
were not yet over, for a month later there 
was another feast exactly the same in 
character, but this time the hair was singed 
down close to the head. The girl was now a 
woman and eligible for marriage, her age 
being about thirteen. 

The marriage ceremony itself is really 
quaint. Neither the girl nor boy has any 
say in the matter. 
having fixed his eve on some likely youth, 
its his parents. Goodness only knows 
what they talk about, but it is evidently a 
matter of considerable consequence, for it 
takes three days of solid argument, and is 
conducted in secrecy. The reason for this, 
no doubt, is because the greatest care is taken 
that neither the girl nor boy shall have 
any suspicion of the web that is being woven 
round them. 

A few days after this the unsuspecting 
youth is considerably surprised to find 
himself suddenly pounced on, He offers 
not the slightest resistance, and is carried by 
the male relatives of the girl into her home. 
Her female relations are also in the secret, 
for they are all assembled, and at once 
place her in a hammock. 

At this stage the witch-doctor appears and 
drones a short incantation. The boy is then 


The bride’s father, , 
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placed in the hammock with the girl. 
Herb fires are now lit in earthenware pots 
beneath the hammock, the smoke enveloping 
it, and the wooden gods of both families are 
ranged round them. Then the mournful 
chant of the contoolie commences again, 
and everyone joins in. When the hullabaloo 
dics down the boy is removed. Only the 
immediate familics concerned are present 
at this ceremony. 

Then follows a feast, after which the boy 
departs to his dwelling, seemingly quite 
unconcerned, 

Twice more, during the next fortnight, the 
boy and girl go through the same ordeal. 

Next comes the grand finale of this 
curious marriage custom. After all the 
elaborate ceremonics one would naturally 
expect the culmination to be a wild orgy of 
dancing, but as a matter of fact the finish 
is simplicity itself. The father of the girl 
meets the boy at daybreak and both go into 
the bush together, returning at sunset 
carrying a load of wood on their shoulders.” 
This finally cements the marriage. 

Entirely contrary to civilized ideas, the 
girl does not go to her husband’s house to 
live. Instead, he has to go to hers, remov- 
ing his weapons and other possessions from 
his family home to his wife’s domicile. There 
he is obliged to remain, whether he likes it or 
not, until after the birth of the first child, 
when, if the woman so desires (the men 
having no choice in the matter) she can go 
to live in his family house, but this very 
seldom happens. Evidently the Chucunaque 
girls know all about mothers-in-law ! 

By the rigid decree of the gods, as inter- 
preted by the witch-doctors, no one must 
marry outside the tribe. In this fact lies a 
simple explanation of the tuberculosis that 
is rampant among them. 

I should say that quite ten per cent. of the 
Chucunaque Indians, both male and female, 
are albinos, their skin being dead white 
throughout, with light straw-coloured hair 
and pale blue eves. Like the albinos of 
the San Blas, they are looked upon with 
disfavour by the rest of the people, their 
advent into the world in this guise being 
considered the work of evil spirits. Marriage 
with or among them is strictly forbidden. 

There is little doubt that owing to the 
ravages of various malignant diseases the 
numbers of the Indians have been greatly 
reduced in recent years, and unless they 
follow the example of the San Blas and 
migrate to the coast, it must be merely a 
question of time before they cease to exist. 

The death of an Indian is always attended 
with a solemn ritual which is impressive and 
mournful to a degree. I could not help 
contrasting the simplicity of this service 
with some I have seen in civilized countries, 
the pomp and display of the latter com- 

aring very unfavourably with that of the 
dians. 


IN QUEST OF THE UNKNOWN. 
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The Author with a group of Chucunaque Indian boys. 


The witch-doctor, who always leads in 
everything, arranges a gathering of the 
whole village, his dress on this occasion 
being quite different from that worn at 
marriage and other feasts. His head is 
bare, his bone necklaces discarded, and 
he wears only. a long garment covered with 
hieroglyphics of mystical import, and a 
beautiful collar of yellow feathers, graduating 
from small ones at the back to large ones 
in the front. In either hand he carries a reed 
wand about eighteen inches long, also sur- 
mounted with a tiny bunch of yellow 
feathers. 

From a girdle round his waist are sus- 
pended many fearsome-looking objects. 

The faces of the mourners of both sexes 
are painted—the cheeks red, with a black 
streak down the nose—and round their necks 
they wear every heirloom they possess— 
vast quantities of necklaces composed of 
various kinds of teeth, children’s finger- 
bones, and the long, curved, orange-coloured 
teeth of a large species of water-rat. 

The immediate relatives also wear 
necklaces of sweet wood, which gives off a 
pungent scent. 

The body, which has been lying in the 
hammock in which death has taken place, 
is now wrapped in banana leaves, where- 
upon a mournful wail goes up. This 


Vou tiv.—22, 


continues for five minutes without a break, 
rising in a high, quivering cadence, falling 
back, and ending with a low-toned, throbbing 
note. An incantation by the contoolie 
follows. The relatives shed no_ tears. 
Iam certain death holds no terror for 
them, but is looked on as an event which 
must come to all, and is merely a transitory 
phase. 

When this part of the ceremony is over 
the body is removed, still in the hammock, 
and slowly borne some considerable distance 
into the bush by the relatives to a place 
where stand several enormous “ grave 
houses "’ of bamboo and thatch. 

Here the same ritual is repeated, but this 
time it lasts longer, and continues while a 
shallow hole is being dug for the corpse. 
Into this the body is placed, still lying in the 
hammock, face upwards. A bamboo stick 
is then put into the mouth of the dead Indian, 
and held upright while the earth is replaced 
in the grave, the stick protruding above the 
surface. This stick is afterwards carefully 
withdrawn, leaving a hole. <A long picce of 
vine, or a string of vegetable fibre is then 
thrust down the space left by the with- 
drawal of the bamboo, the other end being 
carried to the top of the dwelling and out 
through the thatch roof. Thereupon a 
great wailing of farewell takes place, ending 
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in a stentorian shout given simultaneously 
by all the Indians. The earthenware pots, 
and (when the corpse is that of a male) his 
weapons—in fact, everything he possesses— 
are then placed on top of the grave, together 
with the stool used during his lifetime, 
the contoolie and an old hag meanwhile 
monotonously intoning again and again three 
words, after which the Indians silently depart. 

Their religious belief is simplicity itself, 
and their faith really very beautiful. They 
believe that when night comes the spirit of 
the dead man creeps up the vine and makes 
its way to a river, where a cayuca (dug-out), 
in which another spirit is seated, awaits it. 
Entering the boat, it is conducted up the 
river to where the stream branches into a 
number of tributaries, at the junction of 
which a Great Spirit stands to indicate which 
waterway the craft must take. The journey 
is continued for some time longer, and then 
the spirit of the dead Indian arrives at a 
celestial village, the Valhalla of the 
Chucunaque dead. 

The Chacuhaque Indians believe that 
the spirits of the dead return to the grave 
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carving is done by the simple expedient 
of charring, afterwards scraping and cutting 
with the teeth of shark and other animals. 
Again I saw no other evidences of any stone 
or metal being used. 

The dress of one of their gods, I discovered, 
was carved to represent that of an old 
Spanish conquistadore. This was further 
confirmation of my belief that, hundreds of 
years ago, the Chucunaque had come in 
touch with the Spaniards when they first 
landed in Central America. Nombre de 
Dios, where the invaders came ashore, 
cannot be more than two hundred miles away 
as the crow fli 

These family fetishes are great curiosities, 
inasmuch as no two are alike. Among the 
strange forms in which they are carved was 
a winged figure, with two other small figures, 
also winged, rising from its head. 

Several were carved tg represent a man 
wearing a top-hat and frock coat, and I 
wondered once again, as I had done when 
I saw other Indian gods dressed in similar 
fashion, how they could have got hold of 
this idea if they had never seen a white 

person before. 


I read in the 
newspapers 
some time ago 
that the Chinese 
of the fifteenth 
century wore 
top-hats, and an 
illustration of 
these hats, which 
appeared in the 
London Daily 
Mail, closely re- 
sembled the 
headgear of 
certain of the 
gods of the Chu- 
cunaque. It is 
impossible to 
imagine that any 
human being has 
visited their ter- 
titory dressed in 
such a fashion, 
and I think one 
can discard the 
theory that they 
had seen any 
picture they 


Some of the curious 


houses wherein they are buried and sit on 
their stools conversing with one another, 
coming and going at will. The grave house, 
in effect, is a meeting place for the spirits 
of the departed. 

Their religious belief also embraces 
“personal "’ gods; each family has its own 
deity, fashioned entirely from wood, The 


personal gods” of the Chucunaque families. 


could copy. In 
anycase thestvle 
depicted was obsolete long before photo- 
graphs or pictorial papers were thought of. 

The whole business is a mystery, like many 
of the other things we came across. But, 
strange as our experiences had been hitherto, 
there were still more remarkable adventures 
in store for us before we bade farewell to 
these primitive people. 


(Tu be concluded.) 
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1S name in 
those days 
was James 


Ben Lucien Burman 
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Watson” 


HUMAN TIGER. 


Though he en- 
countered several 
who answered all 


Watson, ILLUSTRATED BY physical require- 
It is different now, &B.PRATER ments, he dared 
for he is the Pee as Mt not approach 


highly - respected 
editor of a news- 

aper out West. 
vanes Watson 
had never com- 
mitted a crime 
before: nor hashe . . 


erican history. 


| ihe story of one of the most remarkable crimes 


writes Mr. Burman, “ from Mr. Charles Foster, a | 
well-known criminologist, formerly Warden of | 
the Maryland State Penitentiary.” 1 


! them, for they 
appeared too pros- 
perous: he knew 
that his project 
could only succeed 
with some poor 
- ‘down and out” 


“I learnt the facts,” 


since. 
He was in the Army, stationed at one of the 


posts just outside New Y ork, when the idea - 


t flashed upon him. Day by day its grip 
grew stronger; from an idea it became a 
passion. He was a tall, lanky, black-haired 
Missourian, well liked by his comrades. A 
crack shot, an excellent N.C.O., he had been 
appointed ‘ top sergeant ’’ of the company 
after only a few weeks in the ranks. But 
the routine of military life soon proved 
dismally weariseme. Even promotion failed 
to bring contentment. Watson wanted to 
travel. To travel he needed money—much 
money; therefore money he determined to 

et. 

. He wrote to his wife, who was to be the 
companion of his voyages, and confided to 
her the details of his plan, She agreed. 
Immediately he set to work. During an 
apprenticeship to a printer he had managed 
to save two hundred dollars. This formed 
his capital. Part of the money he gave toa 
life insurance company as first payment on a 
ten-thousand-dollar policy. Then he sought 
and obtained a month's furlough, ostensibly 
to visit his wife in St. Louis. But he only 
rode a few hundred miles on the West- 
bound train. He had determined to collect 
that ten-thousand-dollar insurance policy. 
The only way to secure it was to substi- 
tute some body for his own; the only way 
to secure a body, he argued, was to kill. 
So, as the train steamed into Utica, he 
climbed down and sauntered into the depot. 
Buying a sandwich, he went outside, and, 
exactly as a tiger stalks through the jungles 
seeking the antelope which is to provide 
his next meal, so Watson stalked the streets, 
looking for his victim. 

It was not easy. Men who closely resem- 
bled himself—tall, slender, blackhaired— 
were not to be found at every corner. 


wanderer whose 
disappearance would never be noted. His 
interest, therefore, was centred only in the 
derelicts. He wandered through the railroad 
yards, hoping to encounter a hungry tramp, 
and strolled about the downtown thorough- 
fares watching for a beggar whom he could 
attract to a remote section of the country- 
side and there slaughter. But for two days 
no tramps appeared in Utica, while beggars 
were wealthier than he, to judge by the 
scorn with which they refused his offers. 
On the third day, however, he came across 
a man who seemed likely—a lanky, woe- 
begone Southerner whose search for, work 
in the North had proved vain. When 
Watson proposed that the gloomy native 
of Dixie should accompany him to Buffalo, 
where he (Watson) would find employment 
for him with friends, the man was ov erjoyed, 
and accepted the invitation at once. 

His joy was not the equal of the soldier's } t 
Watson's face beamed with delight as lh 
bought the two tickets for Buffalo, Merrily 
he hurried his companion on to the train 
thinking with diabolic glee of the assassin 
ation which had at last been made possible, 
Watson’s joy, however, was too evident, 
The wheels of the coaches had already begun 
to grind, the train was pulling out of the 
station, when the Southerner suadenly grew 
suspicious that his benefactor’s charity was 
for no good purpose. He ran to the platform, 
bolted down the steps, and jumped. 

Cursing, Watson rushed to stop him. He 
failed, and rode on to Buffalo in the reeking 
smoker alone. He disembarked when the 
station was reached, and dejectedly ate his 
supper in a dingy restaurant, brightening 
now and then when some battered vagrant 
stumbled in. He left after a single day in 
the city, disgusted at its lack of material for 
his fell purpose. Cleveland was his next 
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stop. Here he fared better. A Slav shoe- 
string pedlar of the proper stature responded 
cordially te the traveller’s overtures. Again 
Watson exulted: again he exulted too soon, for 
the pedlar began to fear that the smile on his 
new friend's face hid a sinister motive, and 
when the opportunity offered he deserted. 

Time after time the human tiger trapped his 
“quarry only to lose it: at Columbus, Ohio, at 
Dayton, at Cincinnati, the same thing occurred. 
The soldier was not a good actor. Finally he 
arrived at Louisville, Kentucky. Grudging 
the time needed for meals. he devoted every 
available waking hour to shambling up and 
down the sidewalks, surveying every pedestrian, 
mentally measuring everybody, — scrutinizing 
every face. Will this one do? Will that one 
do?" he asked himself continually. 

Almost a month he spent thus. Then he 

grew desperate. The period of his furlough 
xrowing short; his funds were rapidly diminish- 
ing. ,He no longer inspected each passer-by 
minutely: his standards were relaxed. Dark 
or fair, it made no difference now. As yet 
more days passed fruitlessly, even the require- 
ment of similar height was waived. Who would 
there be to notice difference inside a coffin? he 
argues. So long as‘the body was that of a male 
human being, it would suftice. 
Watson was shuffling past the Louisville 
alvation Army citadel when a little red-headed 
individual stepped out and begged for a 
“quarter.” 

“Here's my man,” thought Watson. The 
beggar was fierily red-headed; Watson's hair 
was black. The beggar was five feet four in 
height, of features unmistakably Jewish; the 
rontours of Watson's face were English, and he 
stood six feet without shoes. 

The soldier gave the vagabond the money he 


requested. 
“What’s the matter, pard?" he drawled, 
sympathetically.‘ Down on your luck?” 


“It’s a rotten world,” returned the other. 
Thereupon he told his story. He had come iro.n 
New York on the way West to make his fortune, 
had lost all his money gambling with crooks he 
met on the train, and had not eaten for two days. 

“Well. cheer up, old-timer,” purred Watson. 
“I'm from New York myself. and I've been up 
a tree a few times, too. I've got a pretty fat 
roll just'now. Come on; I'll stake you to a 
meal.” 

The starving wretct name, it  ap- 
peared, s Grossman—accepted enthusiastic- 
ally. The soldier escorted him to a cheap café; 
she ate ravenously. Watson leaned back in his 
chair and watched with grim satisfaction; the 
horizon was growing brighter. The meal ended, 
Grossman wiped his lips, and thanked his bene- 
factor effusively. 


—whose 
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“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the host. Any. 
body's liable to need a favour once in a while.’ 

They sauntered about Louisville, Their con- 
versation grew intimate. 

“Say, Grossman," said Watson, presently, as 
they were passing a clothing store, “I like 
you, sce? You're a good fellew, but vou look 
like nothing on earth in those clothes you've 
got on. Supposing I stake you to a new suit: 
It'll help you get a job, and you can pay me back 
when you get some money " 

His companion eagerly assented. He emerged 
from the store grinning, radiant, with not a 
vestige of his old rags shewing 
And now, to top it off,” suggested Watson 
‘Te go across the river to Jeffersonville, and 
I'll stake you to a room.” 

The gullible vagabond did not stos to reason 
why his new-found acquaintance should be so 
lavishly generous; he had eaten a hearty meal, 
Was Wearing a new suit of clothes, and was on the 
way to a soft bed. What more could he ask? 
He we enraptured. They took the terry across 
the Ohio to Jetfersonville, Indiana, where Watson, 
ostensibly so polite that he spared his guest the 
trouble of registering, signed himself as ‘* Thomas 
Dent," of Chicago, and Grossman as “James 
Watson,” of St. Louis, Missouri. 

The room was duly assigned, and the two men, 
trapper and trapped, rode back to Louisville. 
They ate dinner, and then bought orchestra 
seats for a burlesque show. The soldier was 
at least going to make his substitute’s last hours 
happy During the acts and intervals their 
trips to the saloon next door were innumerable. 
Watson bought beer and whisky until his be- 
fuddled guest was reeling. Watson himself 
drank nothing. The performance over, he half 
supported, half dragged his maudlin protégé 
to the ferry slip, pulled him on board the boat, 
and, at one o'clock in the morning, entered the 
hotel. Here more pulling and dragging ensued 
until their room was reached. The soldier 
then removed his companion’s clothes, dressed 
him in one of his own nightshirts, and placed him 
upon a bed. Then he partially filled a small 
glass with whis poured into it the contents 
of a small bottle he had brought with him from 
the East, and aroused Grossman from his 
drunken stupor sufficiently to make him drink. 
Mechanically the little man choked down the 
liquid, and fell back upon the pillow. He never 
awakened again; the whisky contained a fatal 
dose of laudanum, Watson's quest was ended! 

Leisurely, for there was now no need of haste, 
the soldier transferred the contents of his coat 
and trous-rs to the pockets of his victim. Chuck- 
ling to himself, he placed inside the wallet a blue 
identification card, reading: ''My name is James 
Watson. In case of accident or death please 
notify Mrs. James Watson, 323, Spring Street, 
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“The proprietor hurried up and placed his hand over the man’s heart.” 
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St. Louis, Mo.” On the coat-lapel he pinned 
the gaudy “ button”? photograph of his 
wife, which he had long regarded as one of 
his most prized possessions. Then he 
climbed serenely into the second bed, and 
fell asleep. 
Rising early, he shook Grossman's body 
vigorously to make positive that the dose had 
been sufficient, and then dressed and walked 
downstairs tothe desk. 

““My friend Watson and I were on the 
razzle-dazzle last night,’’ he contided to the 
proprietor. ‘ He drank pretty heavily, and 
1 guess maybe he won’t be awake for three 
or four hours. When he comes down, will 
you tell him I'll mect him at the same place 
to-night at seven o'clock ? He'll understand.” 

“ Sure!’ grunted the fat owner. 

Thereupon Watson checked out. Ten 
o'clock came—eleven o’clock-—and the little 
red-headed man did not appear. At twelve 
the maid, anxious to clean the room, 
knocked at the door. Receiving no 
answer, she opened it, and beheld the 
st stretched out, evidently fast asleep. 
was nothing unusual, and so she 
went about her work in another part of 
the building. At four o’clock, however, 
after she had peeped into the room a dozen 
times, noting that the sleeper had not 
stirred from his original position, she became 
alarmed. She darted downstairs and 
summoned the hotel-keeper. 

“ There’s something the matter with the 
man in Number 14,” she whispered, 
excitedly. ‘‘ He looks as if he was dead.” 

The proprietor hurried up and placed his 
hand over the man’s heart. Horrified to find 
that it did not beat, he summoned a 
physician. The doctor needed only an 
instant to see that his visit was uscless ; he, 
in turn, summoned the coroner. Death was 
pronounced as due to over-indulgence in 
alcohol, and a telegram was dispatched to 
Mrs. Watson in St. Louis. She answered, 
asking that the corpse be sent on to her. 
Thereupon an undertaker embalmed poor 
Grossman's body, and it was put aboard a 
train. The incident excited little comment. 
Sudden deaths of this sort were frequent ; 
in the ordinary way the officials would have 
forgotten the case within a month. 

But late, in the person of Mrs. Watson, 
willed that they should not forget. Just as 
Watson was not a good actor, so his wife was 
not a good criminal. The logical step for her 
to have taken upon the arrival of the body 
was to inter it with the least possible cere- 
mony. Instead, with incredible stupidity, 
she weepingly informed the entire neighbour- 
heod of the death of ‘ poor Jim,” and 
arranged an claborate funeral. She bought 
the costliest casket she could afford: the 
corpse was transferred from itsshabby wooden 
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box, and placed in state in the parlour for 
all the relatives and friends to see. The 
hushed visitors crowded into the stuffy, half- 
darkened room. They saw a coffin almost 
short enough for a dwarf ; when they looked 
beneath the heavy glass plate at the top 
they saw, not the long gaunt cheeks and 
shining black hair they had expected, but 
the head of a man whose face was round, 
whose nose was hooked, and whose hair was a 
brilliant red. They were dumbfounded. 

“Why, that ain't your husband, Mrs. 
Watson ! ’’ said someone. “‘ They've gone and 
switched bodies on you!’ 

“ Do you think I w vouldn’t know my Jim?” 
the woman sobbed hysterically. ‘' Wouldn't 
a wife know her own man ? " 

The sensation set the neighbourhood 
buzzing. Several of the gossips, openly 
sceptical, wrote to the Jeffersonville police. 
For once, gossip won a crown of glory, The 
suspicions of the officials were instantly 
aroused, and on their demand, the body was 
returned to Indiana. A post-mortem disclosed 


“unmistakable traces of laudanum, 


A secret search began for the tall “Mr. 
Dent, of Chicago,’’ the murdered beggar’s 
room-mate, but he could not be found. 
Then the coroner, upon the suggestion of a 
reporter, inserted a notice in the newspapers, 
calling upon ‘‘ Mr. Dent ” to come forward 
and give any information that he possessed 
which might help to identify the body. 
Watson's folly equalled that of his wife. He 
answered the advertisement ! He sent the 
coroner a letter stating that he had met 
“Mr. Watson" only the day before his 
decease and consequently knew nothing about 
him. 

The letter, though it bore no address, had 
a Louisville postmark. It was traced, and 
two officers seized the Missourian just as he 
was enlisting in the Army again, under 
another alias. Coolly he denied all knowledge 
of the matter, and smilingly refused to answer 
any questions. 

In due course hc stood his trial, and 
a technicality saved him from the gallows. 
The doctor who had performed the autopsy 
on Grossman testified that the laudanum in 
the man’s <toma:h was far more than 
sufficient to cause death ; but whether it or 
the enormous yuantities of alcohol the man 
had swallowed caused death first, he could 
not say. Watson went to prison for only five 
years. Later, certain that he could never be 
tried again, he confided the story in all its 
ghastly details to two friendly guards. 

His life after his release was one of constant 
toil and study : his acts were irreproachable 
To-day, as editor of his own newspaper, he 
is revered throughout the city in which he 
lives for his kindness and benevolence. It's 
a queer world ! 
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An Eviction i in Latagonia 


H.F. DAD MER 


Mlustrated by Stanley L Wood 


The arm of the law is not too strong in far-away Patagonia, and when trouble occurs 

the hot-blooded inhabitants are apt to use brute force to secure their ends. This 

exciting story describes what happened when a rich man, who had secured a concession in 

the country, sent down a gang of hirelings to drive off the cattle of a squatter who had 
lived on the land for many years. 


OME years ago I was living in the 
Chilian part of Patagonia, and one 
day paid a visit to Punta Arenas, 
the principal town, to purchase 

clothes and a few of those necessities which, 
even in a land where there is no call for a 
collar and tie, are still regarded as essential 
toexistence. The trip ended, I was returning 
northward along the track which leads to 
Morro Grande when I met Perez the Chileno, 
who squatted on a small farm in the neigh- 
bourhood of Laguna Blanca. 

For several years the question of the right 
to squat on this land had been the source of 
constant dispute and friction. The patente 
which at that period was issued by the 
Government to a squatter, giving him 
provisional possession of the land, was held 
by a well-known wool exporter named 
>.< , who lived in Punta Arenas and 
rarely visited the farm. Perez had occupied 
the land for many years before X 
arrived in the country, and, by the right of 
occupation, the latter had no claim at all 
to a patente. But Perez was an ignorant 
man who could neither read nor write, whilst 
X was a keen-witted German Jew, who 
quickly found the means to secure any 
“right ” he required, and, being established 
in Punta Arenas, he ‘had e sy access to the 
officials who held the prerogative over all 
disputed lands. A little greasing of the 
wheels of officialism, and the patente was 
duly made out in the name of X , who 
by this time had settled a small flock of 
sheep on the land in support of his claim. 

Then followed several attempts to dislodge 
Perez, all of which proved abortive as the 
officials, willing as th were to issue a 
patente, refused any a ance in violent 
methods which might lead to bloodshed. 
Perez therefore remained on the land, and his 
small herd of seven hundred head of cattle 
continued to feed in the valley on the 
borders of the lagoon. Recently, however, 
accusations had been brought against him of 
kil.ing sheep for mutton (probably true, but 
difficult to prove), and, at the date of which I 
write, things had reached a climax. 


Perez invited me to stay the night, and 
as we rode side by side towards the estancia 
he told me his troubles. 

““My cousin arrived here yesterday from 
Punta Arenas,’”’ he said, ‘‘ to warn me that 
X. is sending out a crowd of the toughest 
gauchos he can find to drive me and my 
cattle off the land. He swears that this time 
he will succeed, no matter what the cost, and 
I have therefore spent the whole of to-day 
with the herd in the valley, expecting these 
men to arrive and cause some damage.” 

“ But would it not have been better to 
keep the herd scattered, and so make it 
difficult to round them up and drive them 
off 2?’ Lasked. 

“T was afraid they might chase them 
off in small groups—and what hope should 
I have of finding the animals after- 
wards?” 

“But unless there are a dozen or more 
gauchos they could do but little harm; at 
the worst they would only succeed in 
stampeding a few dozen head.” 

“My cousin tells me that X is sending 
twenty men, whilst I am not able to get 
more than eight to help me. Perhaps you 
would come along and make up nine?" 

“TH give a hand willingly,” I told him. 

I doubted the strength of the force that 
was being sent out by X , and was in- 
clined to think that Perez was becoming a 
little nervous on account of the number of 
sheep which he had killed and eaten. This 
affair, I told myself, would. probably end 
like the others; there would be plenty of 
tall talk, and then the men of both parties 
would sit down, at the invitation of Perez, 
to a meal of stolen mutton, after which the 
visitors would retire to Punta Arenas to 
collect pay for work which had not even been 
attempted. 

Whilst in Punta Arenas I had heard nothing 
of the proposed ejectment, yet matters of 
that kind were always disc od very freely 
in the grog-shops of the town ; and as I had 
seen no sign of any men on the track during 
my journey it appeared probable that the 
story was no more than an anticipation 0, 
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what X 
date. 

At the house I met the men who had been 
collected by Perez to assist in holding the 
land against the promised invasion, and two 
others came in during the course of the 
evening. A tough crowd they were—men 
who had spent all their lives among cattle 
and could sit a horse, throw a lasso,. or 
use the knife with equal skill and confidence. 
Most of them were there for the love of a 
mad gallop behind a racing mob of half-wild 
and terrified cattle, and not because of any 
interest in the rights of a squatter. They 
sat around the fire drinking maéé, the talk 
being of dogs and cattle and the brands of 
strange beasts which had been seen recently 
in the neighbourhood. 

There was no room in the house to shelter 
all those who were there that evening, so 
we spread our saddles bencath the trees and 
slept the dreammcss sleep of a free and 
healthy life. Long before daybreak all 

were astir, and with the first streak of light 
we were in the saddle, riding through the 
forest towards the valley where the cattle 
had been left on the previous day. The 
forest ended abruptly at the top of a ridge 
overlooking the valley, and there we halted, 
intending to keep watch, whilst three of the 
men rode forward to be near the cattle, 
ready for anv emergency. 

Within a few minutes those who remained 
had built a small fire and the maté bowl 
began to pass‘round. In this way we spent 
three hours of waiting. 

About ten o'clock we saw emerging from 
the forest at the lower end of the track a 
number of horsemen who, having reached 
a point whence they could overlook the 
valley, halted and stood for a while, appar- 
ently discussing the position. After a few 
minutes’ hesitation they came on again at 
an easy trot, and then turned abruptly into 
the valley. 

At this move we hurried for our horses 
and, after tightening the cinches, mounted 
and rode out into the open. The invaders 
caught sight of us immediately, and halted 
to await our coming. After a few directions 
to the men to surround the herd and be pre- 
pared for any emergency, Perez, with his 
cousin and I, rode direct towards X- 
men in the hope of being able to persuade 
them to return to Punta Arenas without 
doing any mischief. I counted thirty-one 
men. They had half-a-dozen dogs with them, 
but the horses they rode were mere skin and 
bone, and looked tired before the day’s 
work had begun. As we approached the 
gang, six of them came forward to meet us, 
and T could hear them laughing and joking 
as they trotted leisurely over the rough 
ground, 

They appeared to be led by a big, burly 
Chileno of unprepossessing appearance—a 
man of whom I had heard many evil reports. 


proposed doing at some later 


s 
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He had several scars on his face—souvenirs 
of more than one drunken -brawl—and his 
left eve had been lost a couple of years carlier 
in a fight with knives. Since this affrav he 
had been known by the name of * El 
Tuerto ’’ (One Eye). 

He rode up to Perez with all the insolence 
of ignorance when backed with a little 
authority, and Perez, with a tact of which 
I had not deemed him capable, greeted him 
as if unaware of his purpose in the vicinity :— 

* Bucnos Dias, Tuerto ! Como le va 2?” 
* Buenos Dias, Perez!” 

“é 1 Whee are you bound 
Chico?” 

“No; we have come to drive you and 
your cattle off the land!” One Eye spoke 
with studied insolence, taking the aggressive 
at once. 

“But what for?’ asked Perez patiently. 

“You have no right on this land. You are 
stealing sheep, and you have been told to 
clear out quietly. As you have not done so, 
I have come to drive you out ; and you and 
that crowd of idling thieves are going back 
with me to spend a few weeks in jail.” 

Perez made to speak, but El Tuerto 
interrupted with a torrent of oaths and, 
rushing forward, struck at the squatter with 
his whip. Luckily the blow passed over his 
head, or we should have been without a 
leader, for these whips are heavy, and a blow 
from one of them, when handled by a 
powerful man, will fell a horse. 

Meanwhile El Tuerto’s men had been walk- 
ing quietly towards the herd, all except five 
who had remained to add their shrill voices 
to the argument. Having failed in “his- 
murderous attack, El Tuerto turned and 
called to his men :— 

“Get behind the cattle and drive the lot 
to blazes! ’’ he yelled. Then, putting spurs 
to his horse, he galloped off to open the 
attack. 

Perez wasted no time in attempting to- 
retaliate, and after a few curses at the 
retreating rider, turned and joined us as 
we rode to the assistance of the men who 
were quietly herding the cattle. 

The prospect of entering into a fight over 
a matter which did not concern me was not 
inviting; and from such a beginning one 
could scarcely expect an amicable ending. I 
began to regret my offer to assist; but it’ 
was too late now to withdraw. 

We covered the mile which separated us 
from the cattle at a wild gallop, making 
liberal use of whip and spur. I could hear 
F] Tuerto shouting instructions to break up 
the herd and disperse the animals towards 
the mountains. He cursed the uselessness 
of the half-dozen hounds that ran to and 
fro, hampering the men at their work: he 
hurled threats across the cattle at Perez's 
men in the r, who were sticking to their 
work with a steadiness which one could not 
fail to admire. 


for—Morro 


AN 


The immense value of dogs well trained to 
the rodeo could now be seen. Our men had 
twenty-three of these, and although their 
barking added to the noise and confusion 
they kept the heads of the cattle turned 
towards the south in spite of the resistance 
of El Tuerto and his gang. I noticed with 
amusement that a fight had started between 
several of our dogs 
and two of the 
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forward, through and in and out the herd, 
galloping their horses as fast as whip and 
spur would drive them. Yet the cattle 
showed no signs of breaking and were 
slowly working their way in the direction 
which we desired. 

Finding all his efforts frustrated, E] Tuerto 
withdrew half his men to hold a short con- 


strangers, and felt 
a curious pride 
when “ our "’ dogs 
drove off the 
intruders and re- 
turned with tails 
erect, proclaiming 
their victory. 
We had no plan 

of campaign— 
each man was his 
own general, 
Behind us the 
valley extended © 
for two leagues 
to the edge of 
the forest, and 
beyond were the 
unexplored moun- 
tains, covered 
with dense forest, 
which stretched 
to. where man 


had never trod. 
If El Tuerto could 
sueceed in stam- 
_ peding the animals into that tangled mass 
of timber, all hope of ever recovering more 
than a few score could be abandoned. Our 
only course was to drive the animals—if such 
a thing was possible against so much 
resistance—towards the south, where they 
would be brought to a standstill by the 
fences of the farms nearer the coast. So 
far we had been successful, and the first gain 
was ours, but we should have been optimists 
indeed had we hoped to hold our own for 
any length of time against such over- 
whelming numbers. Theirs was the easier 
task; even had we outnumbered the 
opposition, we could not have kept the 
animals at a quiet walk when their instinct 
was to run. In front of the cattle were 
thirty-one men and six dogs, harassing into 
madness a mob of animals that were 
naturally nervous and excitable, and 
although the six dogs were untrained for 
work among cattle, their barking added to 
the tumult created by the piercing yells and 
cries of the gauchos as they charged through 
the frightened herd. 

In this way the battle swayed to and fro 
jor probably half an hour, we on the outer 
side keeping up a steady pressure the whole 
ef the time and reserving our horses as 
much as circumstances would permit. The 
opposing force were charging backward and 


A typical gaucho. 


sultation, and we made the most of the 
opportunity to increase our efforts at the 
rear. The respite for the cattle, however, was 
of short duration. The men who had with- 
drawn suddenly turned and galloped madly 
into the herd and through it, while El 
Tuerto drew his revolver and emptied its 
contents into a heavy steer which ran 
before him. 

And now began the real trouble. Up to 
the time of this mad act of a cruel and vicious 
man, the battle had swayed from side to 
side, many of the men treating the affair 
as a huge joke, laughing as they galloped up 
and down. Instantly all this was changed, 
and I saw several of El Tuerto's men draw 
their knives and make free use of them on 
the flanks of the unfortunate animals as they 
rode beside them. 

Perez left us and rode across to E] Tuerto. 
With one blow of his heavy whip he stretched 
that ruffian on the ground, and a riderless 
horse went galloping over the pampa, 
kicking and jumping in an effort to tree 
himself of the saddle and reins. 

We were but twelve to thirty-one—or 
rather thirty, for they were now one man 
short—and a fight, I knew, must be of short 
duration. Here was I in the thick of it, with 
no possible chance of avoiding the mix-up 
except by bolting. Revolvers were going off 
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in all directions—‘‘ going off "’ is correct, for 
no one appeared to be getting hurt by the 
bullets. Far more dangerous were the 
knives that were flashing in the sunlight ; 
many of the riders were at grips, and fighting 
hand to hand. 

Both sides had now left the cattle and 
merged into a struggling mass of humanity, 
with all their savage 
instincts let loose. 
Several riderless horses 
had gone to join that 
of El Tuerto, which 
had now disappeared 
in the forest. El 
Tuerto himself had 
recovered from the 
blow on the head, and 
IT saw him running 
after a horse in the 
hope of catching a 
mount and settling his 
differences with Perez. 
The ferocity of the 
combatants took one’s 
mind back to the 
stories of the War of 
the Roses, but I had 
little leisure for com- 
parisons. Very soon 
I was busy with one 
of the gauchos, who 
attacked me, and out 
of the tail of my eye I 
saw another coming to 
his assistance. A blow 
on his head from my 
whip saved me for 
the time, but I could 
not hope to escape 
lightly again, as our 
ranks were thinning as fast as_ theirs 
and appearances were against any lull in the 
fighting until all were unhorsed. 

Snatching a moment to look around, I saw 
the cattle almost a league away, stampeding 
towards the forest-covered mountains. 
Perez had scen them too, and was calling 
to those who still remained in the saddle 
to leave the fighting and follow him. At 
that moment, however, flight for me was 
impossible. I was in the midst of five of 
El Tuerto’s men, with no possible chance of 
escaping without a fight. Someone fired a 
revolver, but who fired, and at whom, I am 
unable to say. It was near to me, but I was 
not hit, nor did I see any of the crowd show 
signs of being struck by the bullet. 

I was busy with my whip and very 
reluctant to draw my revolver in such a 
cause. Although the country was not 
policed in those days, except in a most 
casual manner, a man who killed another 
usually had to flee across the frontier and 
remain in hiding until the affair had blown 
over. 

Thad no thought of the possibility of being 


The Author as he appeared about the 


time of the stampede 
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killed, but there certainly seemed a prospect 

of getting badly hurt. During intervals in 

the fight I was trying to draw my bolladores, - 
but was kept too busy with my one free hand 

to slip them from my waist. I worked them 

loose at last, and then, changing the whip into 

my left hand, which held the reins, I put spurs 

into my horse and charged into the crowd: 

They opened to let 
me pass, and one man 
who was within easy 
reach fell from the 
saddle as the stone ot 
the bolladores struck 
his shoulder. But 
even now I Was not 
free. Between me and 
the cattle were seven 
others, who were 
galloping about in an 
effort to rope a horse 
for El Tuerto, and: 1 
had to face their 
lassoes—far more 
deadly than either 
knife or revolver. The 
Chileno is not a good 
shot, and can 
counted upon to miss 
with the revolver ; not 
so with the lasso, 
which he can throw 
with unerring skill. 
Speed would not save 
me: a madly galloping 
horse is far moreeasily 
caught than one which 
is moving at an easy 
trot. As soon as I 
was clear of those who 
were attacking me 
with knives and whips, therefore, 1 
tightened the reins and stopped the wild 
pace of my willing horse. 

Seeing my tactics, four of the seven 
came galloping towards me with lassoes 
swinging, and there appeared little hope of 
escaping them. The bolladores were useless 
asa fighting weapon except at close quarters, 
so, slipping the end around my waist, I drew 
my revolver and turning in the saddle, 
fired at the nearest of the gauchos. I saw 
his horse stumble and fall, and the others 
pulled their animals back on their haunches 
as they saw me turn again to fire. I drove 
the spurs deep into my horse and in a few 
moments, at a mad gallop, was free from the 
yelling crowd, following in pursuit of the 
cloud of dust which I could see a full two 
leagues away on the far side of the valley. 

No shots were fired after me, at which I 
was surprised, but months afterwards I 
learned that they did not fire because they 
had no other grievance against me than the 
bare fact that I had assisted in an effort to 
frustrate their purpose of stampeding and 
driving the cattle trom the land. As they 


here described. 
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had succeeded very thoroughly in this the 
matter was allowed to drop. 

Presently I pulled my horse to a trot, 
heading towards the point where the cloud 
of dust was disappearing into the forest. 

Five of the Perez party remained behind, 
knocked from their horses by whip, knife, 
or revolver. As tc their fate, I could do no 
more than trust that the customary good 
nature of the Chileno would prevail and that 
they would receive no further injuries now 
way the fighting was over and the cattle 

cispersed. The Chileno is not aggressive— 

erto was an exception—and although 
ae can use the knife with effect when once a 
quarrel has started he rarely strikes an 
unarmed man. 

When I reached the spot where the cattle 
had entered the forest the tracks showed 
me that they were still going at a gallop; 
the stampede had been thorough and com- 
plete. It was now past midday, and as the 
tush was not likely to slacken before night- 
fall I turned off to the left, where stood a 
small ranch where I was sure of a welcome. 

Here I made a good meal and told the 
story of the stampede, much to the delight 
of the gauchos, who sat and listened eagerly. 
Neither Perez nor X- was popular in 
the country, yet these 
men who sat around me 
would have joined in the 
affray on either side for 
sheer love of the excite- 
ment. The meal over, 1 
tesaddled my horse and 
returned to pick ap the 
tracks of the ying 
squadron.”” As I was 
leaving, the Sauetter gave 
me a piece of leg of beef 
for my companions, re- 
marking :— 

“By the time that 
you come up with them 
they will have covered 
a good few miles, and 
unless they have been 
able to kill anything they 
will have a hungry 
night.” 

But night came on, 
and still there was no 
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the wild cattle, 
cooking. 

The night passed without disturbance, and 
in the morning I again followed up the tracks 
of the stampede. A little after noon I came 
across part of the herd, feeding quietly in a 
narrow valley, on the farther Bide of which 
the smoke of a camp fire curled gracefully 
skyward. I made my way round the valley 
to be welcomed by the dogs, who barked at 
my approach. 

There I found Perez and seven others, 
roasting ribs of beef for their midday meal. 
Among the seven were two whom I had left 
unhorsed by El Tuerto’s men, They had 
returned to the estancia, where they found 
their horses, and, after obtaining food and 
fresh mounts, had started in search of Perez. 
They had ridden all through the night, but 
had not seen my fire, as I camped some half 
a mile oft the track. 

During the morning the greater part of 
the herd had been found, quietly feeding 
in the forest, and as it was impossible te 
return to the former pasture whilst El 
Tuerto remained in possession, Perez decided 
to keep the cattle in the forest until he had 
collected all that were missing. 

We rested that afternoon, and another of 
the men joined us as we 
sat beside the fire drink- 
ing maté. From him we 
learned that three men 
(one of El Tuerto’s crowd 
and two of Perez’) had 
been badly cut with 
knives and had been 
taken to the estancia. 
where the women were 
attending to them. 

The following morn- 
ing I left my com- 
panions to continue my 
journey northward, and 
it was months after- 
wards before I heard 
the sequel. 

The three injured men 
recovered, but one lost 
the use of his left arm, 
the muscle having been 
severed. Perez never 
returned to the old 


with a small fire for 


sign of the cattle or of 
those who rode ahead 
of me. I was deep in 
the mountain forest, 
where the cold at night is intense and where 
there was danger of wandering wild cattle 


attacking me should I make a large fire and 
attract their attention. The moon rose early, 
makin» ‘t possible to continue following the 
tracks of the cattle, but my horse was 


exhausted after the hard day’ s work and 
unfit tu keep up the chase in the dark. 

I tied up the tired animal and camped for 
the night, contenting myself, for fear of 


Some of the men who took part 
in the stampede. 


estancia, but drove his 
cattle into the interior, 
losing seventy 
or eighty head. 
Xx was so alarmed over the result of the 
fight that he paid a fair sum of money by 
way of compensation both to the injured 
men and to Perez, 

A couple of years later, in Punta Arenas, 
I met several of the men who had taken part 
in the affair. They laughed over the inci- 
dent with characteristic indifference, seeming 
to regret that another stampede was not 
in prospect. 
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LEFT Rangoon on one of the Irrawaddy 
steamers, journeying for a week up- 
stream. Talk about insects! At meal- 
times a punkah was pulled to and fro 

across the table, wafting numbers down one’s 
back and into the food. Some were very 
beautiful, especially the fire-flies at night, 
though one of the ship's officers said they were 
only “ mosquitoes come to look for you with 
a light.” However, mosquitoes got along 
quite well without a light, 1 found, and in the 
evening I sat with my feet in a pillow ¢: 

The food on board was not very te Tipu 
the milk and butter being tinned and every- 
thing tasting much the same. The chief 
officer told me he went down to the kitchen 
one day and discovered the mutton chops, 
boiled fowl, Irish stew, and roast beef all 
cooking in the same pot ! The cook was sent 
off at once, but | think his brother must have 
taken his place. 

We stopped at some village every evening 
and tied up for the night, the method being 
the same at every halt. The anchor was 
dropped, then six' Lascars Jumped over- 
board—one with - rope—and swam ashore. 
Attached to the rope was another heavier 
one, which they pulled up and fastened on 
shore, Three boards were then run wut from 
the ship and lashed together, and over these 
all cargo and passengers passed. There 
was usually a noisy but good-natured 
“serum between the arriving and depart- 
ing crowd, 

When we stopped anywhere in the daytime 
the heat was rather oppr e, but T loved 
to see the cheerful, casy-going, brightly- 
dressed crowd buying and selling on the 
banks, with the jolly little brown) babies 
being bathed in the river, while others, 
somewhat older, swam about on reversed 
earthenware pots. 


Tve been here a week now. W— took 
me to the bazaar the other day to buy 
odds and ends for the house; it was full of 
sascinating things and people. 1 suppose 
mn time 1 shall become b/asé about them all, 
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| Arriving in Burma as a total stranger, the 
| Authoress was lucky enough to be able to 
, accompany her husband on a number of 
official tours up-country on horseback or 
by canoe, visiting out-of-the-way places 
that the ordinary tourist never sees, wit- 
nessing quaint and curious sights, and 
| coming into contact with many interesting 
! types. These notes from her diary, with 
the accompanying photographs, give one a 
vivid idea of this:picturesque country. ‘ 


but at present 1 want to buy everything I 
see and to g. all the time at the people, 
particularly the women stall-holders, who 
are most neatly and beautifully dressed, 
with flowers in their hair and cheeroots in 
their mouths. 7 

The day 1 arrived Burmese women came 
to the house bringing flowers galore wrapped 
in banana leaves. Many had been picked 
without stalks and were tied to little sticks 
of bamboo—a very common custom, | 
afterwards found. We couldn't speak to cach 
other, so we simply exchanged smiles till W— 
came to the rescue. Some presented fruit 
and cakes with magenta-coloured icing, 
and one brought a ham, but this we had to 
refuse as, being of some value, it might be 
counted a bribe, and bribery being the 
custom of the country we could not risk 
seeming to countenance it. 

There seems a great lack of variety in 
the birds ; crows and sparrows are in the 


majority. There are plenty of sparrows 
actually in my room. The crows are 
impudent brutes: they fly down at tea- 


time, catch up the cake, and dash off with it 
under one’s very nose ! 

The lizards are attractive-looking crea- 
tures, and quite harmless. I counted fifteen 
in my bedroom, all looking very contented, 
as one would expect in this land of plenty. 

Squirrels, like the crows, are very bold, and 
scuttle about the house after one, scolding 
free all the time, but they, unlike the crows, 
make pleasant company. 

T have been learning to ride. The ponies 
seem very sure-footed and gentle, but they 
shy at anything and everything, and I am 
becoming expert at landing gently on the 
ground at any angle. The ‘ roads,” so 
called, are sandy tracks with a cactus or 
some other bush dotted here and there. 


A few days ago we left home to go on tour, 
camping at night in what is called a“ caval” 
—a raised floor about three feet or so from 
the ground, with a roof of thatch or galvan- 
ized iron, the latter anything but pleasant in 
the middle of the day. Curtains, from the 
village near, are hung round to make rooms. 
The cook lights a tire on the ground nearby 
and sets to work on our meal directiy the 
bullock carts arrive with the kit. Mean- 
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while the other boys put up the beds and the 
table, and women from the village bring 
pitchers of water on their heads, while the 
men fetch mats for the tloor. 

The Burmese villages are fascinating. 
Each seems to have its own local industry ; 
the people of many are occupied in squeezing 
oil out of the’ ground nuts—known as 

“‘monkey-nuts ”’ at home. 

The bullocks do most of the work, walking 
round and round at the end of a long pole 
which grinds the nuts in the small mill. 
The oil is used for cooking and is also exported 
—some say to be turncd into olive oil ! 

One village through which we rode makes 
brass bells and gongs. They take a mixture of 
mud and cow-dung and mould it into a bell 
shape. When that is baked dry they coat it 
inside with a layer of candle greasc, or some- 
thing like it. When this hardens another 
layer of mud is put inside. Directly the 
second coat of mud is dry the whole thing 
is held overa fire and the candle grease runs 
out. The molten brass is then poured in and 
left to harden. Finally the mud is chipped 
off, and with a bit of polishing your bell is 
complete. These bells are hung in the 
monastery grounds and their tones are 
generally very beautiful. They are beaten 
with lumps of wood every morning and even- 
ing. Directly one or two of them begin to 
boom the pariah dogs start up and join in 
with howls in every key, with all kinds of 
quavering variations. 


We rode fourteen miles this morning and 
do thirty to-morrow. Our kit and cooking 
is managed in this way: After dinner at 
night the cook and all the kit—tables and 
chairs and most of our clothes—go off in 
bullock carts, and travel in the cool of the 
night. When they arrive at our next camp 
the servants take a nap until it is time to 
cook breakfast. 

We ourselves rise early and, after morning 
tea, ride tothe new camp, usually arriving 
there in time for breakfast at about 1 1.m. 
Meanwhile our beds come after us ia a.cther 
bullock cart. W—, of course, does some of 
his work en rowe and the rest when we 
arrive. If the bullock carts lose the way or 
break down, we just have to do without till 
they come; we had breakfast at 4 p.m. the 
other day! 

lam growing fat on duck and snipe. 
went out ina“ 
they are just hollowed-out logs and turn 
turtle with great facility. W— got ‘six 
geese, one quail, and a fish, which jumped 
into our boat. 

We were about to start for a month's tour 
far from the haunts of the white man when 
a murder stopped us for a week, and when 
we were ready to try again news of a dacoity 
came in, 

A dacoity, I should explain, is an armed 
robbery by five or more men. W— went off 


We 


-bullocks 


country boat ” this morning ;- 
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at once, and I rode leisurely after him in the 
moonlight, watching the coming dawn with 
its exquisite colours. The fresh feel in the 
air made one happy to be alive. 

W— turned up at breakfast; the track 
had been rough going and two ponies came 
down with him, but no damage was done. 
Next day we got into a boat at 6 a.m., 
took the ponies alongside—seven in all— 
holding them by head-ropes, and so swam 
them across the river | The current was so 
strong that we went downstream a good way 
before we landed on the other side; it was 
a good half-mile altogether and one of the 
ponies was rather exhausted, but he soon 
cheered up when we were ashore, 

This camp is quite the dirtiest we have 
ever been in. Great fawn-coloured rats run 
across the floor and along the beams without 
paying any attention to us. Folks have told 
me horrible stories about them biting off sleep- 
ing people’s toes, but I still sleep soundly. 

I am writing under a large tamarind tree 
and finding it difficult, for a crowd of women 
and children have gathered close round to 
watch, and every now and then 1 am given 
flowers or some fruit Wherever we go we 
are welcomed by men and women with 
bunches of fruit and flowers, and these good 
people are nearly always so beautifully 
clean that it makes one feel ashamed of one’s 
own hot, dusty self. Coconuts are a great 
boon in the heat, and when we pass a village 
there is always a cool coconut available. 

The Burmese are very kind to their 
when on the move from place to 
place on a hot and dusty road one often sees 
a driver take some water, rinse out his 
mouth and then, taking another mouthful, 
squirt it up his bullock’s nostrils to wash out 
the dust and refresh him. 

These bullocks travel steadily for hours, 
dragging their creaking, unsprung loads 
along at a pace of about ‘wo miles an hour. 
We live on tinned mili, iere, by the way, 
for the Burmans respect their animals 
much that they will not milk the cows, 
counting it as stealing from the calves. 

We had to pass a herd of buffaloes with 
calves this morning. The guide made us go 
round them, as_ they sometimes charge 
Europeans, though very mild in the hands 
of the smallest Burmese child. Their horns 
are about five feet across, and very formid- 
able-looking, so we were glad to obey. 

Yesterday I went for a ride in a trotting 
bullock cart. These trotting bullocks are 
specially bred and are not to be found 
everywhere ; they go at a good pace which 
one could not stand for long, as the carts 
have no springs and the roads are execrable. 
I sat on a heap of straw, but it did not help 
much. The motion is said to be good for the 
liver, and it certainly bumped a large space 
in me for breakfast. 

I tried my hand at driving the bullocks 
and found it a very odd business. When 
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turning a corner one has 
to poke the “ unlikely 
one with a stick 
and pull what is 
seemingly the 
wrong rein. Each 
animal has only 
one rein, a rope 
attached to aring 
in his nose. They 
went forward ata 
swinging trot 


nm, 


Village women keenly interested 
in the visitors. 


other, I didn’t 
enjoy it much. 
Our camp is on 
a hill, and we 
look down on the 
town below. The 
bells of the 
monastery are 
Tinging, announc- 
ing that the 
priests are going 
toeat. They are 
only allowed one 
meal a day during 
Lent, and that 


Crossing a river. 


which soon broke 
into a canter, but 
came to a stand- 
still when I had 
successfully —up- 
rooted a gate- 
post. 


We have moved 
on astage or two, 
and yesterday 
crossed a range 
of hills. I was 
on a pony that 
stumbled — every 
other step and 
shied at any 
blades of grass 
that happened to 
be growing by the 
wayside, and as 
there was a high 
wall of rock on 
one side and a 
hundred - foot A jungle bungalow where the Authoress 
sheer drop on the spent the night. 
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before noon. Their Lent is much worse 
than ours, for it is three months long. The 
monks and young novices, all in yellow 
robes, go in line from house to house, each 
with his begging-bowl held in both hands 
and with children carrying great palm leaves 
behind them. The people come to their doors 
and put a spoonful of rice or curry into 
the bowls, and they go on till they have 
enough. 

Nearly every Burman takes the robe when 
he is a child, even if it is only for the day. In 
former times themonks were the only teachers, 
and they still do a good deal in this way. 
Whercver you see coconut palms, bananas, 
and other fruit trees growing in a little 
green bunch on a dusty plain you may be 
sure there isa monastery there. Some of the 
monks take great pride in their gardens, 
and one can often find shade in them when 
there is none elsewhere. 

The last range we crossed brought us 
into different country and there was a cool 
breeze. There were new birds too. One 
belonged to the cuckoo tribe and asked: 
“Who are you?” all day; they call him 
the “ brain-fever bird.” There are also 
huge owls with strange voices, and lots of 
other birds who repeat one monotonous 
phrase all night long. 

We met an elephant—my first since the 
London Zoo, They are allowed to run 
more or less wild for half the year, and 
belong to the timber firms, who use them for 
lifting and hauling timber. Forest officers 
also employ them to carry their kit, but they 
don’t allow of quick marching, as they are only 
permitted to do about ten miles a day, with 
a frequent “' day off,’”’ and they cannot stand 
the sun for long. 

When they come into camp they are turned 
loose to feed for the rest of the day and night, 
with a long chain trailing behind them so 
that their mahouts can track them and take 
them to their bath before the day's work. 


They must be kept clean in order to remain . 


healthy. 


It is dark, and W— is leaning out of the 
window gazing across the water.‘ It’s just 
like the Thames or the Medway,”’ he solilo- 

uizes. We are in a large bungalow beside 
the Irrawaddy. There are no other white 
people there, but it seems quite civilized 
because on the other side of the river are 
oilfields, worked by crowds of Americans. 
We can hear the engines going all night, and 
the bank is crowded with lights. We can 
also “‘ hear the paddle chunking on the road 
to Mandalay,” for the mail steamer is feeling 
its way up with a searchlight. 

On the way down we stopped at a fishing 
village where there were some huge fish 
quite five feet Jong swimming about, their 
tails being tied by ropes to poles stuck in 
the water, this being the Burmese method 
of ensuring fresh fish for market. Europeans 
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find the flesh of these huge mud-fish too 
coarse to eat. 


We came in for a great festival when we 
arrived at headquarters. About a year ago, 
it appears, a famous monk died, his body 
being embalmed in honey according to the 
custom of the country. Now he was to be 
burnt—a very important ceremony. Rich 
Burmans, or the population of a whole 
village, club together and gain merit by 
building a huge pagoda or some huge 
animal of bambvo, covered with gold, silver, 
and scarlet paper, to take part in the funeral 
procession. Each of these structures is on 
wheels and has room for a band or perhaps 
dancing girls on it, and each in turn carries 
the coffin of the deceased for a short period. 

There are also endless side-shows, food- 
stalls, and bands playing, with girls and boys 
dancing all night long. On the tenth day of 
the festival the cotfin is removed from its 
much-decorated bier and there is a tug-of- 
war, each side holding on to long ropes 
attached to the coffin. The side which wins 
gains merit. We did not watch this, as the 
coffin sometimes comes to pieces during the 
contest. After the tug-of-war the body is 
put on an enormous pyre and burnt to ashes, 
large and excited crowds watching the 
process, the monks being well to the fore. 

There is no written music in Burma, and 
their tunes are learnt and played by ear. 
In a band there are about a dozen different 
instruments, with no one to conduct them, 
yet they keep good time. If the music is 
not exactly tuneful to English ears, it has 
at least a swing and rhythm about it which 
make it attractive. 


We got up at four o'clock yesterday 
morning and started off on two borrowed 
ponies, our own having gone on about eight 
miles the night before as relays. It was 
quite dark, with a good track, and we fairly 
scampered along. Oh! the glory of the 
dawn! There were hills all around us and 
soon the path began to wind upwards and 
the country to change. It was like riding 
through some lovely English wood on a 
beautiful autumn morning. 


Having moved on several stages we were 
now nearly seven thousand feet up, on the 
highest mountain in Burma, in a small 
bungalow. There is a large pine-log fire 
burning in a fireplace apparently specially 
designed to keep the smoke in the room. 
Outside, however, the garden is full of 
English flowers, and the fence is smothered in 


s a small frontier station, and the 
neighbouring people are Kyins, rather dirty- 
looking folk with little clothing, painted 
faces, and feathers stuck in their hair. When 
they fish, they don’t use rods, but bows and 
arrows, with which they shoot the fish ; 
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some use spears for the 
same purpose. Many of 


the women are tattooed Kyins 
all overtheir faces,so that | on the 
they look most repulsive. march, | 


This is the desired end ; 
the custom is intended 
to prevent men _ being 
attracted by other men's 
wives ! The tattooing 
must be a very painful 
process, and is now gradu- 
ally dying out. 

We climbed to the sum-, 
mit of the mountain 
yesterday—just over ten 
thousand feet. When we 
reached it we found a cairn 
of stones there. 

Close by were some 
forked sticks stuck in the 
ground with a hen’'s egg in 
each fork—a Kyin sacrifice 
to the spirits. The top of 
this mountain is in “ unadminis- 
tered’ territory. We met a few 
natives carrying bows and arrows, 
but when they saw us they ran for 
their lives, making queer noises as 
they went. 

The most conspicuous flower 
hereabouts is the red rhododen- 
dron ; gardeners will be interested 
to hear that it grows as a tree, 
about the size of an 
English oak, and now | 


shows a wonderful mass | Stealing 
of bloom a over the niothess 
mountain. 1ere are also paddy. 


pale mauve primulas in 


The monk’s funeral, showing the gorgeous pyre, which was subsequently burnt. 


VoL. Liv.—23. 
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thick carpets here and 
there, and lots of other 
flowers. 


At length the rains have 
broken, the fields are being 
ploughed, and the great 
teak-log rafts have begun 
floating past on their way 
to the Rangoon timber 
yards. Each has a family 
on board, with a hut for 
them to live in, and 
chickens, and dogs, and 
flowers besides Every 
raft has oars at each end, 
but these are only used for 
steering, and they take a 
month or two on their 
leisurely journey. 

The teak tree, besides 
making good timber, has 


Buffaloes ready to charge. 


other important advan- 
tages; white ants will not 
eat it, and when dry it 
will float. The Govern- 
ment forest officers choose 
the trees to be cut, and 
these are “ringed.” A 
ring of bark is cut out, 
which stops the flow of 


A visitor to the camp. 


sap and causes the trees 
to dry up and die. When 
it has stood for two or 
three years the timber 
firms send out men to 
cut it down, and ele- 
phants, or sometimes 
buffaloes, haul it down 
to the small jungle 
streams. 
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When the rains break the streams swell 
and the logs arc carried down to the Irra- 
waddy. Here they are captured and made 
intc rafts; if any escape the firms are fined, > 
ior drifting logs are a danger to navigation. 
Sometimes the streams rise without warning, 


A scene 
on the 
Irrawaddy. 


and then the logs come down to the Irra- 
waddy before they are expected. Some of 
them are left high and dry by the falling 
river, some are caught by Burmans, who 
jump into the water, swim out to them, and 
paddle them ashore. Others pass every- 
thing, and are washed ashore on the Andaman 
Islands, a hundred miles out at sea 
Bamboos and ‘ Pegu jars"’ are also floated 
down in smaller rafts. These Pegu jars are 
large glazed earthenware vessels ‘of the 
“ Forty Thieves ” type, varying from two to 
four feet high, and are’ turned bottom 
upwards and tied together with bamboo, 
about a hundred going to a raft. 


(To be concluded.) 


A bamboo raft on its way downstream. 


HE prisoner was a man named Awudn, 


and the charge against him was 

that he, being a police constable, 

had broken out of barracks, gone 
down to the market in the town, out of hours, 
and there chatfered with a meat-monger, 
telling him that I, the District Commissioner, 
had sent him to buy something choice, and 
that I liked to buy cheaply, Awudu, it was 
proved, had taken his bayonet with him, 
and there was evidence that he had flickered 
it about and smacked the meat with it 
during his bargaining. He returned to 
barracks with a prime leg of mutton, for 
which he had paid the small sum of three- 
half-pence. 

All of this was quite illegal, 
Nigeria, and during the day, 
conversation with friends, the meat-monger 
learned that tre had been imposed upon, 
and presently was ushered into the Court 
House, a small round shack of mud and 
thatch, where he found me sweating hard 
and reasonably willing to listen to his tale. 
Awudu’'s defence—a total denial of everything 
—was adversely affected by the finding of 
the greater part of the leg of mutton under 
his bed, and he got three months. 

Then, for me, the trouble started! 
Awudu was a man of many wives, and one of 
these, a masterful lady who spoke English, 
and whom I came to suspect of having urged 
the luckless Awudu to the Rape of the 
Mutton, made it her business to represent 
to me, personally, in season and out, that 
the conviction was wrong, the sentence 
harsh and heavy; and, anvhow, would I 
please let Awudu go?) She was” very 
Per-istent, and utterly declined to accept 
MY assurance that such things are not done— 
cannot be done—even in Nigeria. 

One evening T sat in a long chair outside 
the shack, smoking and toving with a" peg,”. 
thinking out fresh ways of- benefiting the 
natives in my District. From a sort of dug- 
out behind a tree where my cook (° Cuckoo ” 
In Our patois) engaged in the mysteries of his 
Oliee, there rose a sudden sound of strife. 


even in 
in course of 


[ Avery amusing story from Nigeria, 
showing how a resourceful native 
| lady, with the assistance of a cook 
and a sorcerer, endeavoured to 
bewitch the District Commissioner. 


Capt. J. Litzpatrick 
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A moment later I saw approaching my 
exceHent orderly Ussuman, a very. tall, 
stout, strong man, with a large mouth and 
kind eyes. He gripped with one hand my 
Tat of a cook, and in the other Awudu's 
Number One wife. In front of them marched 
a small and scantily-clad person whom I 
recognized as that important official the 
Cuckoo-Matey or cook’s mate. In one hand 
he held a little leathern bag that clinked, 
and in the other a small hide bottle. 

Ussuman, halting in front of me, explained 
that he had seen the woman go to the cook- 
place, had heard whispering and the chink of 
moncy, and, judging it in my interests to 
intervene, had done so, 

Cuckoo's first defence was bad—very bad. 
He said he wasn't there, had never seen the 
woman, nor the five pounds in the bag, knew 
nothing about it at all—was in the town, in 
the market in fact, when Ussuman caught 
the lady in) his cook-house. Later he 
considerably amended this. The woman, 
he said, had been pestering him for days to 
put the contents of the little hide bottle into 
my chop" (food), assuring him that the blue 
powder was quite harmless, being designed 
merely to incline my heart to grant her peti- 
tion regarding her husband Awudu. She 
ottered him five pounds if he would comply, 
but he had firmly refused to do anything 
of the sort, trying to drive her away. He 
only regretted, he added, that he hadn't 
menfioned the matter to me before. 

The lady's story ditfered, as might be 
expected. She said that when she first 
approached Cuckoo he had agreed to her 
proposal, stipulating only that she herself 
should put the powder in the food when 
he wasn’t looking, and telling her that 
the price would be ten pounds, which could 
not possibly be reduced, as he had never 
before done anything of the sort, even for 
so paltry a sum as fifteen pounds. She told 
him, she said, that five pounds was all she 
could raise, and was talking the business 
ever with him wien Us-uman butted in. 

Cuckoo and tic lady went to the guard- 


room, and I dined off sardines (tinned), 
apricots (tinned) and biscuits (tinned), and 
they were new tins ; I was taking no risks. 

The small hide bottle I sealed up and sent 
by runner to the Government Hospital at 
Lokoja, seventy miles away, asking that the 
contents might be analyzed, and the report 
communicated to me. It was necessary to 
do this because, unless and until the powder 
was proved to be harmful, no charge could 
be made against any of the parties in respect 
of it. 

Daily—twice or thrice daily and sometimes 
oftener—the woman put 
up a request to be brought 
before me. The guard- 
room was some distance 
from my hut, and the 
guards spent a 
considerable 
part of their 
time in walk- 
ing backwards 
and .orwards 
with Shaitu, as 


the lady was 
called. At 
each visit to 
me she had 
something new 
to tell. I had 
no idea that 


such a lot of 
wicked people 
lived in and 
about Okeni, 
though it was 
true I'd never 
had reason to 
regard the town and its 
environs as a home of 
virtue and the virtuous, . 
not by a long way! But ¢ 
Shaitu knew everybody, and — 
all their wickednesses—High- 

Up Bad Ones, Middle Class 

ditto, and downright Poor 

Persons—all bad—and she poured 
forth endl 


ran 


s tales, with names and 


addresses and dates, mostly, as I 
thought, lies. 
She was exceedingly bitter about a gentle- 


man of the name of Dungdep, who had, 
according to one of her stories, falsely re- 
presented himself to be an efficient and 
successful wizard, with a large practice. 
Under that false pretence, he had, she said, 
prescribed, compounded, and sold to her the 
blue powder, taking three pounds eleven 
shillings and two ducks in payment for it. 
Whatever the powder was—and I had then 
no knowledge of its properties—there was 
not much of it ; and two ducks, without any 
three pounds eleven shillings, were more than 
I should have been willing to pay for it. 
But then I, of course, was not anxious to 
put a ‘magic influence ’’ on anyone. 
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So far as I could discover, Mr. Dungdep— 
who denied all knowledge of Shaitu—was 
actually a sorcerer of considerable local 
repute, much looked up to in t 1e neighbour- 
hood. He and I had several talks together 
after we once got into touch wit" one another, 
Curiously enough, just at the very time 
when Shaitu came to stay in the guard-room, 
the wizard’s engagements took him from 
home. In fact, he seemed to have started 
that very evening, and what with his 
travelling fast, mostly—no doubt on account 
of the heat—by night, and having many 


“He gripped with one hand my rat of a cook, and 
in the other Awudu’s Number One wife.” 


clients in out-of-the-way places to call upon, 
it was a week or more before he heard that 1 
was anxious to see him. 

Even then, as he told me later, he could 
not believe the news—so many lies circulated 
throughout Okeni. To certain town police 
who, having diligently sought him out, gave 
him the news and insisted that it was 
authentic, he protested that he was not 
feeling at all well, for which reason he had 
changed his style of dress and his name and 
proesion, and was doing a rest-cure in a 

ill-top village just across the border, in the 
name of Chinglok, a trader in cloth from 
Abeokuta. Thereupon the dogarai (town 
police), kindly souls, tied him up and carried 
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him safely a matter of sixty odd miles back 
to Okeni. 

I saw Mr. Dungdep the day after his 
return, and he still seemed fatigued, mentally 
not less than in body ; the memory faculty, 
in particular, was very tired. At my 
suggestion he retired and rested for twenty- 
four hours—but not in the guard-room; the 
« King " of Okeni kindly provided a lock-up 
for him. When we resumed our conversa- 
tion he proved himself quite an interesting 
person. Like Shaitu, he had a wide and 
deep knowledge of the seamier side of life in 
Okeni—social, economic,ethical, and political. 
Shaitu herself, he assured me, was a woman 
of very low character, untruthful also, and 
well known as such to everybody. 

It was true, he said, that she had called 
on him one evening and asked him for some 
poison powder, offering a large sum of money 
for it. But, as he explained to me, this only 
proved that she had been misinformed as to 
the nature of his practice: actually, his 
knowledge was all and only of beneficent 
wizardry. He had heard that there were 
sorcerers of another kind—evil men, full of 
wickedness—but he did not know any of them 
personally. 

These rascals, he added, had probably been. 
Jed into roguery by rumours of fat fees to be 
got in the business, though such rumours 
had no sort of basis in fact, the simple 
truth being that real wizards like himself 
became what they were only after the 
expenditure of much time, moacy, and labour, 
and then practised their profession more for 
the love of well-doing than from any other 
motive. After saying all this Dungdep also 
went to stay in the guard-room, which was 
now getting a little crowded. 

Presently my runner returned from Lokoja, 
bearing a chit from the Medical Officer, 
saying that he had no means at his disposal 
of determining the nature and composition 
of the blue powder, so had sent the little 
bottle some hundreds of miles farther to 
the Government Laboratory at Yabba, 
“whence,” he concluded (a little cynically [ 
thought), ‘‘a communication will no doubt 
in due course be sent to you.” 

I ventured to inquire of the ‘“ runner” 
how and why it had taken him just ten 
days to do seventy miles into Lokoja and 
back, but he excused himself by saying 
that he had been taken ill on the road. 
One never knows, and so I dropped the 
subject. 

Thereupon I waited and waited ; so did 
the people in the guard-room, Cuckoo, 
who was a sophisticated fellow from the 
Coast, put in for an issue of clothing, saying 
that Government always clothed prisoners, 
When the sergeant-major suggested that 
this knowledge retlected no credit on his 
past life, Cuckoo replied that it was not so, 
nothing of the kind! A brother of his had 
unlortunately, owing to a miscarriage of 
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justice, been locked up, and from him he 
had learned of this particular prison regula- 
tion. 

The sergeant-major, as a temporary 
arrangement, supplied the guard-room in- 
mates with food, and collected small sums 
of money from me at frequent intervals with 
which to pay for it. His wives undertook 
the preparation of the dishes. Just about 
this time the prices of all foodstuffs started 
to rise, but the sergeant-major nevertheless 
gave me the impression that he didn't mind 
how long this blue powder business kept us 
in Okent, Cuckoo and Co, in the guard-room, 
and himsclf as victualler to the outfit. 

Meanwhile Shaitu still showed hersclf a 
woman of spirit. She told me she wasn't 
going to be kept in jail for nothing, in the 
vile company of that villainous Cuckoo and 
Dungdep, and asked for some paper on 
which to write to His Excellency the 
Governor, to His Honour the Chief Justice, 
and to Lawyer Lino in Lagos about it. 

sorcerer told people, under a promise 
of discretion, that he feared I would not live 
much longer: ‘ There is,’ he said, ‘a look 
about him, a certain something in his 
eyes——” And probably there would have 
been, had friend Dungdep been at large. 

My work in Okeni was finished, other 
tasks awaited me clsewhere, and IT was 
xetting rather tired of the whole performance. 
So T pushed off another runner to Lokoja, 
this time with a telegram to the Laboratory 
Mandarin at Yabba, asking him to reply by 
telegram whether the blue powder had 
reached him, and, if it had, was it poisonous 
or not? The runner was instructed to sit 
down outside the telegraph office and await 
the answer. Also, I begged him to hurrv, 
hurry, hurry, allowing naught to detain him. 
He promised to do his best. 

Some days passed. The local “ King 
my good friend, came to sce me, and saicl 
what a good thing it was to have Shaitu and 
the Wizard safely put aside, as they were a 
pair of unusually bad persons, and he and all 
the people rejoiced at being rid of them. 
The “ Wing,” by the way, had formerly done 
a bit in the magic line himself; I am told 
that his charges ran a good deal higher than 
Dungdep’s. TI didn't tell him anything, 
and he presently went home, looking a little 
distrait, having spun the conversation out 
to its uttermost possibilities in the way of 
pumping. 

Then, one evening—it was a Wednesday— 
back crawled the runner. Our runners 
always start off at no end of a pace. As 
they go you say to yourself: ‘That's an 
earnest, capable, quick fellow: he'll soon 
be at : Dlike him.” When the runner 
returns it is usually very early a.m., before 
you're up, or late in the evening, Which 
ever it is, the man presents all the appear- 
ances of extreme exhanstion, dusty, totterv, 
hungry and thirsty, looking faithful all over. 


‘ ” 
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“They were his creditors, a whole bunch of them.” 
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Your heart wells up gratitude, sympathy, 
admiration, and so forth, impelling you to 
largesse. But if you spend some years in 
the country, and employ runners pretty 
regularly, you will, sooner or later, come 
across one of them en rowe, when he is not 
expecting you. Then you will see something 
quite different; the gentleman will most 
hkely be taking his ease under a tree, possibly 
with a few friends. Once a runner took 
eleven days to bring my Christmas mail a 
hundred miles. At a village on his road he 
discovered that a friend was getting married 
—-+so he sat down there for a week and joined 
in the festivities. On his return to head- 
quarters that man complained of my having 
spoken harshly to him ! 

But to resume. This particular runner 
handed over his little cleft cane, wherein lay 
atelegram. It betrayed no thrift of words— 
service telegrams from Headquarters seldom 
do—and what it said was that the little 
bottle and the blue powder had arrived, 
but had then unhappily been laid aside and 
lost sight of. However, on receipt of my 
telegram search had been made, leading to 
discovery. Most unfortunately, however, 
the analyst had gone to England on leave of 
absence and would not be back for four 
months—and did I want the little bottle 
and the blue powder back, please ? 

1 wrote a reply at once, but did not send it. 
No, Sir! Instead, I took my gun and my 
orderly and went out to shoot a red-cyed 
pigeon, Red-eyed pigeons are scarce down 
Okeni way, very shy, and very quick upon 
the wing. As it happened J got two pigcons, 
a partridge, a guinea fowl, and a duiker 
(which is a verysmall antelope), and returned 
to the rest camp feeling better. 

In due course another runner departed 
Lokoja-wards, with a further message from 
me to the Lab. Mandarin at Yabba. In the 
wire I asked if the Director or the statf or 
somebody would please give some of the 
powder to a dog, or a rabbit, or something 
of the sort. If the creature died, or got ill, 
or just went on being well, would they picase 
wire and tell me? 1 concluded with an 
apology for butting in on a scientific depart- 
ment with amateur suggestions. The 
Mandarin concerned got more wages than I 
did, and he lived at Headquarters, alongside 
all the High-Up Ones. In Government 
service, in such cases, you can’t be too 
polite, nor too careful. 

It was three days to Lokoja and three 
back, and our telegraphs are not very fast, 
so it was ten days before the next despatch 
was received from Yabba. It was short and 
terse; in fact I thought it almost a little 
“shirty.”” It said that the blue powder had 
been fed in equal portions to a brace of 
guinea-pigs, and that no symptoms of any 
sort had supervened. 
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The effect of this was that Cuckoo, the 
lady, and Dungdep the Wizard had to be set 
at liberty forthwith, since it is no offence 
in law to put blue powder into the District 
Commissioner's ‘chop’ for the purpose of 
making him like you. and grant your peti- 
tions, solong as the added matter doesn’t 
give him a stomach-ache, or otherwise 
damage him. 

Cuckoo promptly resigned my = service, 
packed his trunks, collected his wages, and 
departed down the road towards Lokoja, 
saving as he went that he preferred not to 
work any longer for such a master as I. 
As he got farther away, his voice grew louder, 
and I could hear him quite well when he was 
well clear of the Court House. His eloquence 
was quenched all of a sudden when he reached 
a small shade tree on the edge of the road 
about a hundred yards away. Under that 
tree were gathered several persons of both 
sexes and of various ages, who besought hini, 
in voices at least as loud and pleasing as his: 
own, to pay them. They were his creditors, + 
as a matter of fact, a whole bunch of them. 
And pay them he did—because they made 
him. T heard afterwards that Cuckoo was 
much displeased. 

At the same time, down the road in the 
opposite direction went Lady Shaitu and 
Wizard Dungdep. They walked together, 
and yet not together: there was the width 
of the path separating them, and the man 
was a little ahead. From time to time 
words passed between them—cross words, 
nasty, sharp, biting words. I will say this 
for the wizard: Shaitu couldn’t talk Aim 
down. If anything, he said rather more than 
she did: a remarkable man. 

J arranged to move off the next day at 
dawn. The sergeant-major took the loosing 
—and losing—of his guests very nicely, 
1 thought, considering all that they had 
meant to him. Of all those concerned he 
was the only one for whom I felt any 
sympathy. 

The ‘“ Ning”? accompanied me for the 
first hour of the march, and, when taking his 
leave, casually mentioned that the sorcerer 
and the lady had disappeared during the 
night : he believed that they had set out for 
some other country, with the intention of 
settling there. Earlier in the evening, he 
said, they had complained to him that 
during their absence from home somebody 
had stolen all their property. Furthermore, 
on it becoming known in the town, about 
midnight, that these two wicked ones had 
gone, a number of the citizens, incensed at 
their super-villainy and angered by the 
shame they had brought upon Okeni, had 
assembled and pulled down their houses 
before anyone could stop them. 

Which goes to show that, even in Nigeria, 
evildoers sometimes get their deserts. 


A corner of one of the sea-villages, showing the odd pyramid-shaped houses. 
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Another of Miss Grimshaw’s delightful articles, this time describing her visit to the remarkable 

sea-villages of Dutch New Guinea-strange collections of huts straddled on piles in deep water, 

where the inhabitants live to-day much as they did before white men ever visited the country, 

except that they have reluctantly abandoned cannibalism. The people of these Papuan Venices, 

says Miss Grimshaw, are passing rich; they have unlimited leisure, plenty to eat and drink, all 
the savage luxuries they require, and everyone is happy and contented. 


NE stormy wet-season afternoon 
the steamer that comes once in 
many weeks left Ternate for North 


New Guinea, with me on board 
as a passenger. 

1 think there are no such views in all 
the world as those one glimpsed that day 
through trampling squalls; nowhere such 
tall voleano-cones springing up like giant 
chimneys in the sea, some crowned with 
clusters of soft = rain-clouds, balanced 
mushroom-wise on the stalk of the spiring 
peak; some sending out on the wind lon 
drifts of dark-coloured smuke. Once in 7 
while, when flying columns of pale sunliglit 
swept through the squalls, chasing the blue 
armies of the rain and lighting up patches of 
pure emerald on the flanks of the sea- 
surrounded volcanoes, the beauty of the 


scene passed far beyond all words, all hope 
of description. 

The Moluccas are undoubtedly lovely ; 
they are among the most fertile lands on 
earth; they have a history that is full of 
romance. Yet, in spite of all this, I was 
counting the days till we should reach New 
Guinea. There is no denying it : wonderful 
though these Far Eastern islands are, oné 
can weary of them. They have not the 
mystic, dreamy, lotus-eating charm of the 
South Seas, nor the gripping attraction of 
New Guinea—New Guinea, the mysterious 
Jand that lies between the gorgeous East 
and the dreamy Pacific, yet is like neither 
of them, like nothing in all the world cxcept 
her own marvellous self. 

Once pass through the ocean gates that 
lead to New Guinea, enter the Pacitic, and 
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long street and 
three or four 
short ones, ‘built 
of sago - thatch 
and sago - stem. 
There are half-a- 
dozen primitive 
stores where the 


Papuans who 
come in from 
outside in their 
carved canoes 


may be royally 
cheated. 
Hollandia is 
the centre of the 
bird -of - Paradise 
trade, which now 
exists—legally— 


The main street of Hollandia. 


you leave the workaday world behind. 
‘You have gone over the edge—arrived at the 
lands at the back of nowhere. Here, at 
last, the burden of the ages slips from your 
shoulders; the struggle is left behind. 
In New Guinea there is peace. 

I think it is the great peace of the country 
—despite the existence of so many warring 
tribes—that lures and holds the white man. 
The distances are big, the land is rich, there 
is enough and a hundred times more than 
enough for everyone, white or black. The 
soil is as fertile as in Malaya, and New 
Guinea has what Malaya has not—huge 
areas of untouched virgin land. These 
emptinesses, the great free seas of New 
Guinea and the mysterious, ever-promising, 
ever-calling unknown rivers, mountains, 
and valleys of the interior, give even the 
most unimaginative a- fecling of endless 
space, endless time. The Papuan—leisured, 
cheerful, bloodthirsty it may be, but a 
“ good-fellow ’’ all the same, and a thorough 
sportsman—is part of the picture. You do 
not fairly reach him until you have come to 
Hollandia, the settlement in Humboldt’s 
Bay. 

The long island of Jappen, the little native 
ports of Saonek and Sorong, the island 
of Manoekwari, where the Governor of 
Dutch North New Guinea liv re mostly 
Malay; for thus far has the active, hardy, 
moncy-loving Malay made his way. He 
exploits the Papuan shamelessly, se! 
drink and fire-arms, and farms his tz 
the usual result. He also gets him to pull 
chestnuts out of the fire in the shape of 
Paradise birds, obtained far back among 
the ‘dangerous "’ tribes, and pays him as 
little as may be in return, 

At Humboldt’s Bay Malay and Papuan 
meet; for the first time the land seems to 
belong to the latter. The Malay and_ his 
faithtul friend the Chinese occupy the whole 
settlement of Hollandia, a ‘ town ’’ of one 


in Dutch New 
Guinea only. 
The wonderful 
birds, perhaps the most beautiful of all God's 
creatures, are protected in Papua and the 
Mandated Territory, formerly German New 
Guinea. You cannot find birds-of-Paradise 
anywhere in the world save in New Guinea 
and one or two neighbouring islands. They 
are the pride and glory of the Mysterious 
Land. For many generations they have been 
traded to the whole earth, and only the 
immense ranges and perilous rivers, the fierce 
tribes and fever-haunted swamps of New 
Guinea have saved them frém extermination. 
For a long time so little was known about 
them that until quite recent times it was 
popularly believed that the bird-of-Paradise 
had no feet, and spent its life perpetually in 
the air! Many charming and _ poetical 
similes were based on the tale before it 
became known that the feet of the birds 
were always removed by the hunters to 
facilitate drying. 

It was not shooting-time when I arrived 
and, in consequence, hardly anyone would 
talk about the birds, their numbers, their 
value, the method of their capture, or any- 
thing else concerning them. I have little 
doubt that in this forsaken corner_close- 
seasons are not rigidly observed. One or 
two people, however, who were not concerned 
with the exploiting of the birds, did offer a 
little information, and I learned that the 
price before the war ran up to as much as 
six pounds a bird; at present it was about 
two pounds ten shillings 

The yellow bird-of-Paradisea very lovely 
species—is practically the only one hunted 
about Hollandia. Its plumes in the sun look 
like spun glass of a golden colour; its breast 
is vivid emerald. It cannot now be obtained 
near the coast. The Papuans who hunt the 
birds go far inland, many days’ journey into 
the country of the worst and most ferocious 
cannibals. Malay hunters go with them, 
living as the natives live. The birds are 
sometimes killed with a blow-pipe and arrow, 
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but more commonly with a shot-gun. Twas 
told that last season twenty-eight hunters 
had been killed in North New Guinea by the 
wild natives of the interior, but the trade 
stillgoeson. The Chinese, who keepthestores 
and do most of the buying, never venture off 
the coast nowadays. They used occasionally 
to go in with the hunters, but the cannibal 
of the hills, who is something of a gourmet, 
found out that a fat Chinaman tastes better 
than a Papuan or a Malay, and so many 
Chinese’ lost the number of their mess in 
consequence that now no Chinamen ever 
leaves the comparatively safe regions of the 
coast. 

When the hunters come back from the hills 
(as many as do come back, that is) they 
return loaded with birds-of-Paradise that 
have been cleaned, stuffed with arsenic and 
dry fibre, and tied up in bark-protected 
bundles of twenty apiece. The Chinese 
merchants take the birds, wash them in the 
river, and pack them in cases for export. 

The cannibal of the hills—who lives about 
twenty miles behind Hollandia—is quite 
decided in his own mind that he wants 
nothing to do with either the white man, 
the Chinese, or the Malay. Occasionally he 
expresses his feeling in specially emphatic 
terms, as once last year when he wiped out a 
whole party, sparing just one man, whose 
right hand he chopped off, to return and 
warn other intending visitors. He does not 
content himself with simply spearing or 
clubbing a stranger. If a hunter is captured 
alive he is taken to the village, where the 
young boys are brought out and “ blooded "’ 
on the captive. They are given spears and 
brands, and encouraged to torment him, 
the whole village looking on and applauding. 
When everyone has seen enough, the boy 
who does best at this preliminary sport is 
given the coveted privilege of splitting the 
wretched prisoner's skull with a stone club. 
At thesubsequent 
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north coast of New Guinea it does rain. Ina 
single hour not so long ago as much rain fell 
as London gets during a whole average year! 
T had no difficulty in believing the story 
when the flood returned upon Hollandia, 
swept through the valley, laid many of 
the houses partly under water, and tried 
to climb into the—fortunately—high-piled 
house where I was staying. An appalling 
thunderstorm accompanied the wind and 
rain, and in the middle of the night and the 
storm one of the house-boys suddenly died 
of an obscure local disease. I had just got 
over the illness myself, and realized that I 
had cause to be thankful. 

Although it was impossible to get up- 
country, the floods did not prevent visits to 
the extremely interesting sea-villages of 
Humboldt's Bay, which, but for the abandon- 
ment of cannibalism, remain as they were in 
the days before any white man had ted 
the country. As a matter of fact very few 
do so even now; there are only two white 
residents in Hollandia, and no travellers ever 
come that way, with the rare exception of 
exploring parties. Two or three of these have 
started from Hollandia, as it is a good place 
from which to gain the interior in normal 
weather. 

I took a boat, therefore, and saw one after 
another of the water-towns of Humboldt’s 
Bay. The houses in the first straddled on 
very long piles close to an island, and were 
almost all built on the extraordinary Hum- 
boldt’s Bay pattern, which has been handed 
down by the ancestors of the present people 
from time unknown. I have never been able 
to get any explanation of it, even from 
authorities who might reasonably be sup- 
posed to know. 

It is clearly that of the pyramids of 
Egypt; four-sided and presenting from 
every angle the same triangular view. It is 
not particularly well suited to the material 


féast the boys are 
allotted the best 
bits to encourage 
them in manliness 
and to make them 
strong. 
Arriving at 
Hollandia as. 
did, in the midst 
of the worst rainy 
season they had 
had for many 
years, [I could 
not get back up- 
country, for the 
floods were out 
over all the 
lowlands and the 
valleys torn up 
by rivers out of 


control. When 
it rains on the 
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used—sago-leaf-thatch and split-palm floor- 
ing—and it includes in nearly every case 
useless projections high up in the roof like 
tiny blind dormers. Small openings shaped 
thus might conceivably be of use for ventila- 
tion in a heavy roof of tile or stone, but in 
thatch they can 
be nothing save 
a survival— 
meaningless now 
—from some 
type of building 
long lost in the 
mists of anti- 
quity. There is 
no race in the 
world of whose 
history so little 
is definitely 
known as_ the 
Papuan. Any- 
one’s theory is 
as good as any- 
one else's. If 
one chooses to 
suggest that the 
tribes of Hum- 


boldt’s Bay 
came long ago 
from North 


Africa, and car- 
ried with them 
the pattern of 
the pyramid, I 
do not know who 
shallsay one nay. 

Into the 
largest house in 
the village I 
climbed, getting 
out of the boat 
on to a stage of 
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The women wore little kilts of bark cloth ; 
the men had expensive belts of trade beads 
to hold up their loin-cloths. Everybody 
wore jewellery of carved shells, dogs’ teeth, 
and tortoiseshell about their necks and 
ears. Everyone was in good condition and 
contented - look- 
ing. There was 
a canoe, appa- 
rently, to eve 

man; a. fine 
long dug - out 
handsomely 
carved in pat- 
terns of birds 
and fish, swift 
and easy to 
paddle for long 
distances. The 
house was dim- 


ly’ lit— nobody 


or write—and at 
any hour of the 
day was delight- 
fully cool. 
Through the 
slatted floor 
came an en- 
chanting _ pale- 
green light re- 

ected from the 
depths of the 
sea; and all day 
and all night 
there was a 
pleasant sound 
of water, salt 
and cool, wash- ~ 
ing among the 
piles. 

And I thought 


open poles with 
the green sea 
washing below. 
Immediately [I entered an atmosphere of 
riches and of peace. For these people aye 
rich. On the immense floor of the house 
were seated, far apart, many parties 
of men and women, eating, sleeping, doing 
nothing at all. The place was full of food ; 
it might have been provisioned for a siege. 
Great clay jars, like the thieves’ jars in 
“Aladdin,” stood in many corners; each 
contained sago enough to teed a family for 
months. Dried fish was heaped up on over- 
head shelves ; coconuts lay piled ready for 


eating or drinking. Outside the house there 
was a long, decorative fricze of turtles’ 


skulls, blanched by sun and wind, a per- 
manent advertisement to all who passed of 


the good living enjoyed by the village. 
Native wealth—mats, thick and_ thin, 
spears, baskets, arrows, carved canoe 


paddies, mounds of fishing-net, dozens of 
ebony drums—lay heaped and hoarded on 
shelves stretched across corners of the house. 


A sea-villager and his wife with a sago-pot. 


of London that 
February day— 
London with its 
hunger and its cold; its savages, far less 
clean and kindly than these ex-cannibals 
of Humboldt's Bay, far poorer. Poor ? 
For these men, I repeat, are rich. To 
have food in plenty, as much warmth as you 
wish, many superfluous possessions useful 
and beautiful, Icisure unbounded—is not 
this riches ? 

Some days later I went to visit Tabati, 
another colony of seaside millionaires, 
arranging this time to spend the night there, 
as it was half a day's journey distant from 
the settlement, A whaleboat, lent for the 
occasion, furnished a better, if less romantic, 
means of travel than that offered by the 
many carved and outriggered canoes avail- 
able. The crew, young men of Tabati, were 
greatly pleased with the boat, and sent it 
along at an astonishing pace, six paddlers 
taking the place of the usual oarsmen. Once 
in a way they broke into wild, sea-windy 
songs, things that were the very essence of 
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wanted to read — 
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savagery, and the 
sound otf waves, 
and something 
more—something 
that lies at the 
heart of savage 
life, and that no 
man, learned or 
unlearned, has 
ever yet succceded 
in defining. 

‘* Yap-a-nee, 
Yap-a-nee, Yap- 
a-nee! one of 
these songs began, 
b!owing down, as 
it were, from high 
winds to low 
The youths took 
it up from one 
another, tossed it 
about, sang it 
with a strange, 
impersonal smile 
upon their lips. They did not know they 
were smiling, even as they did not know they 
were happy. I think they hardly even knew 
that they were singing. — : 

Within a few hundred yards of the 
village, round a corner, the boat stopped, 
and remained lolloping about in the great 
Pacific rolers, while her crew, with the 
simplicity of children, produced a bit of 
“ trade " looking-glass, handed it round, and 
adorned themselves for the triumphal entry 
into Tabati. It was truly a_ triumph! 
They had got the loan of a whaleboat and 
they were bringing a strange, foreign woman 
with them, who was actually going to stop 
in the village! A travelling circus in an 
English country town would create much the 
same impression, 

Black paint was smeared on foreheads ; 
large bunches of white bamboo-shoots were 


gar 


A group of Humboldt’s Bay girls. 


tied round arms, to flutter in the wind; red 
hibiscus flowers, reserved for this last 
moment, were stuck into thick, woolly 
coiffures. Then, with a dash and another wild 
burst of song, they sped round the corner 
into the village, pulled the whaleboat up on 
its haunches, so to speak, and sprang to 
the landing-stage. 

It began to rain with fury, and I fled to the 
house where I was to spend the night—a 
roof of sago-thatch set low on sago-stem 
walls and approached, as were all the houses, 
by the most uncertain of open bridges. 
Tabati is another of the sea-villages. Its 
houses run far out into water that is never 


less than ten or fifteen feet deep. Most of 
them are pyramid shaped; some are of 
the more slovenly modern pattern. There 


is a High Street, a promenade, railed in on 
both sides, but the rest of the place is con- 
nected by mere 


tight-rope — con- 


trivances, a few 
poles carelessly 
Jaid on swaying 
piles, unprotected 
by any rail. One 
wonders what the 
mortality among 
the smaller 
children may be ; 
and then one re- 
members that in 
these sea-villages 
the children can 
swim as soon as 
they can crawl— 
sometimessooner, 

The hospitable 
house apparently 


The symbolical tableau that was enacted before Miss Grimshaw was its 
allowed to enter the mysterious Laki-laki house. 


harboured, beside 
owners, all 
the smal. boys of 
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the village, who left the visitor not an instant 
to herself. This torture—it is nothing less— 
is common to all savage towns, and, short 
of murdering the children, nothing can be 
done to mitigate it. Fais ce que veux is the 
motto of the savage child, and no one 
hinders him. 

The house owned the unusual luxury of 
two rooms, and in the inner one I put up my 
bed and tent, hanging the latter over a 
rafter beam so as to enclose a little private 


of a sea- 
The ‘‘side 
streets” consist 
of logs pre- 
cariously fixed 
on piles. 


space for wash- 
ing and dress- 
ing. Among 
savages privacy 
is unknown, 
literally from 
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There were unpleasant moments during 
the night when the camp-bed sagged an 
creaked on the too-open sapling floor, makin, 
one wonder first, whether the floor woul 
hold up—it did not look like it; secondly, 
just how much chance one would have 
of getting out alive if one made a sudden 
dive into fifteen feet of sea-water, entangled 
in a collapsed bed and a tucked-in mosquito 
net. But in the morning the six-inch gaps 
were six-inch gaps still, and the loose poles 
of the flooring still held together more or less. 
It was the bread-and-butter that did it. 
I had breakfasted on that luxury, accom- 
panied by tinned meat, and the chief of the 
villagers, hovering outside, had cast such 
longing looks on the food that I had been 
impelled to give him all that was left. In 
Tabati they know about bread-and-butter 
and other rare delicacies, but they seldom, 
one might almost say never, get a chance of 
tasting them. The chief was overjoyed. 
He cut the loaf into the finest of slices, 
buttered them carefully and, keeping a good 
portion for himself, distributed the rest 
among his favourites. After this, covered 
with butter and satisfaction, he took me for 
a walk about the village, and, with the air 
of a monarch conferring a decoration, told 
me I might see the inside of the Laki-laki 
house, about which I had already been 
inquiring. : 
he Laki-laki house, or men’s house, is, 
under different names, the chief feature of alll 
New Guinea villages. It is the temple, the 


birth until 
death, and they 
find it hard to 
understand why 
anyone should desire it. 
New Guinea houses are semi-transparent 
(where there ave walls; sometimes the 
roof rests directly on the floor), and day 
and night each crack or opening is filled 
by interested eyes. 


The walls of all 


The Laki-laki house, the tribal club-house, temple, and safe-deposit 
combined. Women are forbidden to enter under pain of death, 


club-house, the college, the bank and safe- 
deposit of the town. In it are stored the 
chief treasures of the tribe—feathers, images, 
dancing-masks, drums. The young un- 
marricd men spend all their free time there, 
learning from the older ones the traditions 
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and rules of the tribe. Women are never 
allowed to approach i the penalty is 
instant death. No female foot had ever 
polluted the threshold of the Tabati Laki- 
laki house until the chief admitted mine, and 
one could see that the youths thought it a 
hazardous — and 
unconventional 


The little wooden men who sit grinning on 
the top of a very high-peaked village home 
tell their own tale. Some of them—not all— 
are capped with human skulls. The skulls 
are not white and shining; years have 
weathered them to a curious greenish-grey. 


proceeding. It 
may have been 
because of this 
that the chief 
suddenly staged a 
little scene that 
would have done 
credit to any 
picture studio — 
a scene with a 
distinct symbolic 
meaning. I was 
fortunate enough 
to get a gleam of 
sun by which to 
photograph the 
tableau, and the 
young men made 
no objection; 
they seemed to 
like being 
pictured. 

One youth held up a formidable knife, 
another seized a spear. Over the head of the 
first the chief, with a ceremonious air, 
lifted a brand taken from the cooking-fires. 
Near the other, a second youth he'd high 
in the air a green branch of palm. So they 
stood while you could have counted twenty, 
and then stepped aside to let me into the 
house. 

Knowing a little of the universal sign 
language used by savage races, I translated 
as follow “ Itis death for vou to enter this 
house ’’ (knife and spear). “' But vou are our 
guest and we have fed with vou” (brand from 
a cooking-fire). ‘ Therefore it is peace” 
(green branch, the sign of peace all over the 
world). 

After all this Bluebeard’s-chamber busi- 
ness, there was very little to see, only a very 
large openwork floor, big as. a ballroom 
and lighted from underneath by the green 
gieam of sea-water ; a high, dim roof, slung 
with painted dancing-masks and = moss 
dancing-wigs, with carved ebony drums and 
bunches of knives and spears; many soft 
cool mats laid on the floor, more than one 
little fire in its safe bed of damp ashes, 
and a good many bundles of betelnut, the 
Papuan’s whisky. The strings of skulls that 
decorate many communal houses were 
absent. Tabati has had to give up its 
ancient ways when such run counter to the 
ideas of the Dutch Government. ‘ Our 
fathers were cannibals, but we are not,” 
explained the chief, who, one felt reasonably 
sure, enjoyed many a meal of boiled man in 
his early youth. 


Three young men of the village. 


It is long since Tabati canoes came home 
with the dripping load of heads ; long since 
the girls danced on the landing-stages of the 
town to welcome the warriors’ return. 
This generation of youths has not seen, as 
the old men have seen, the torturing of 
captives, the preparing of human limbs for 
the feast. But the chief, who is no chicken, 
could tell tales if he would. But he doesn't ; 
he knows there is a Government on the coast. 

If anyone wishing to travel along the 
North New Guinea coast were to ask me 
how you do it, I should feel tempted to 
answer illogically—'‘ You don’t."’ After 
Hollandia and the near Dutch boundary 
there is no means of transit. In the carly 
part of the year it is an extremely stormy 
coast, and quite unprotected. You may 
isk yourself in a canoe if you do not mind 
g upset several times and drowned 
possibly once! You cannot hire, buy, 
or beg a boat of any kind, for the excellent 
reason that there are none. Hollandia 
depends on the monthly steamer for all 
connection with the outer world, and the 
steamer, once there, turns and gocs back 
again. 

You can stop in Hollandia—which is sim- 
ply a prison some dozens of acres in extent— 
until vou get tired, and then you can go out 
and drown yourself in a canoe, facing the 
rollers of the wet monsoon, or you can go 
back with the monthly Dutch steamer. 
As for me, fortune favoured me by the call of 
a mission-launch, just as I was making ready 
to get drowned, and all my troubles were 
over. 


Short Stories 


THE MAD JACKAL. 
By Lieut.-Colonel C. C. R. MURPHY. 
IWustrated by H. LANE. 


An amusing story describing the clever stratagem by means of which a homesick Pathan 
soldier in Mesopotamia got himself sent back to India. 


HER GUL was undoubtedly the 
greatest rascal in the regiment. 
He was a young, light-complexioned 
Pathan, of smart and even handsome 
appearance, a fine athlete, and a first-class 
soldier in the field. He possessed all the 
careless levity and wild recklessness of his 
race; but orderly behaviour certainly 
not his ‘‘long suit.’’ Sher Gul had grown 
very weary of camp life in Mesopotamia. 
Baghdad had not been so bad ;_ the country 
and the people were new znd strange to him 
then, but now that the regiment had been 
sent down to Amarah, things were different, 
and life was dull in the extreme. The sight 
of the everlasting dead-level plains sickened 
him; he longed to be back again in his 
native hills, where, incidentally, a dark-eyed 
damsel was pining for his return. But how 
was he to get away ? That was the difficulty, 
for owing to unrest amongst the Arabs all 
leave had been stopped. , 
Sher Gul pleaded toa strangtly incredulous 
company commander that his mother was 


dreadfully ill, and that she had specially - 


asked to see her only son once more before 
she died. He had produced a telegram to 
that effect, couched in the following terms :— 
“Mother dangerous. Come and see face.”” 
The captain had read this touching message 
without being visibly affected. Shortly 
afterwards Sher Gul’s house had fallen down, 
and then some of his neighbours had taken 
forcible possession of one of his fields. 
Neither of these misfortunes, however, was 
of any avail. Some weeks later he was cited 

. as a witness in a lawsuit; but even that 
pretext failed. Then, one day, an urgent 
telegram arrived to say that the date of his 
wedding had been fixed, and that if he did 
not turn up on the appointed day, which 
had been specially chosen as the most 
auspicious in the whole year, his family 
and that of the bride-elect would be involved 
in the loss of two thousand rupees. Still 
no one paid the least attention. 


By this time Sher Gul was getting 
desperate. Desertion was out of the 
question, for even if he succeeded in getting 
out of the country, which was very difficult 
indeed, he would be caught long before he 
got anywhere near Peshawar. Malingering 
was useless ; he knew the shaitan of a doctor 
would not invalid him even if he were dying. 
His case seemed hopeless. 

One night a mad jackal paid a visit to the 
camp, rushed in and out of several of the 
tents, and finally bit one of the sepoys in 
the hand while he was asleep. After some 
commotion and a good deal of cursing the 
jackal was driven off by a sentry. The 
matter was reported as carly as possible 
next morning, and the injured sepoy sent 
otf post haste to India for treatment in the 
Pasteur Institute at Kasauli. 

A few weeks later there was a scare of 
another rabid jackal. This time no less 
than six persons were bitten—a naick and 
five sepoys. They all belonged to the same 
Mfridi platoon and occupied the same tent. 
Amongst them was Sher Gul. This meant 
another race against time. .The whole party 
was immediately put on board one of the 
river steamers and sent down to Basrah, 
whence they-were dispatched by the first 
available ship to India. 

In spite of the fact that the doctors seemed 
perfectly satisfied that these men had really 
been bitten, the incident excited some sus. 
picion in the regiment. None of the 
seniries had seen the jackal on this occasion, 
and not a soul in the camp had been dis- 
turbed except the men in one particular 
tent. So the C.O. sent for the Subahdar- 
Major. 

“ Subahdar-Major Sahib,’ said the Colonel, 
offering hima chair anda cigarette, ‘lam 
not quite sure about that mad Jackal last 
night. I want you to go carefully into this 
matter for me. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if the jackal turned out to be Sher Gul 
himself!" 


The Subahdar-Major looked at the C.O. 
intently for a moment. He was a Pathan 
himself, a strong personality and ¢ real 
“live wire.” He would see that no one 
scored off his C.O. 

“* Very good, Sahib,”’ said he, after a pause, 
“T will go into the matter. IJnsha‘allah, 
we may find or¢ something." Then, having 
taken his leave, he returned thoughtfully 
to the lines. 

Nearly a month had gone by. and the two 
mad-jackal episodes had already lost « good 
deal of their interest, when one Sunlay 
morning the Subahdar-Major came round 
stridiny to sec the C.O. It was evident from 
his manner there was something in the wind. 

“ Sahib,’’ said he after the usual saluta- 
tions, and having carefully closed the door 
behind him, “I have some news at last.’ 
Here he thrust his hand into his pocket and 
drew out a small bundle. With great care 
he untied the cloth and produced the skull 
of a jackal, with lower jaw and_ teeth 
complete, which he placed on the Colonel's 
table. Then he proceeded to unfold the 
result of his investigations. 

it transpired that one day when Sher Gul 
and another sepoy from his own village were 
out walking in the desert they had come upon 
the skeleton of a jackal, The bones were 
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all clean and white, and Sher Gul had 
picked up the skull and brought it back to 
camp with him. That cvening, as he was 
sitting in his tent talking to the cthers, 
toying all the while with the skuli and taking 
impressions of the teet!. on pieces of chupatti, 
an idea suddeniy struck him. If he were to 
make those teeth marks on his own arm, 
woud the shaitan of a doctor be able to tell 
whether they were real or not? Surely it 
was impossible! Very good; he would 
offer to “ bite ’’ sepoys with this skull at so 
much a head; then, having bitten himself 
as well, he would be sent back to India with 
perhaps enough rupees to get him home. 
The other men in the tent agreed, and the 
plot was carried into effect that very night. 

“Your Honour was right,” said the 
Subahdar-Major as he finished his story. 

“ T knew that badmash was in it ! '’ shouted 
the C.O., bringing his fist heavily down on 
his camp table. ‘‘ I knew it all along! 

“You are certain of all this? ’’ he 
continued, refraining with admirable self- 
control from inquiring how the Subahdar- 
Major had got hold of the story. 

“Quite certain, Sahib,’’ was the reply. 
“T found that skull in Sher Gul’s kit.” 

“There is not much hope of doing an 
thing now,’’ said the Colonel, evidently 


“He untied the cloth and produced the skull of a jackal.” 
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thinking it advisable to ask no further 
questions. 

The Subahdar-Major shook his head. 
“None at all, Sahib,"’ he replied.‘ They 
have all deserted.” 

“ The only thing we can do is to telegraph 
to Bombay. They may possibly be able to 
trace the party, but I’m afraid it’s too 
Tate.” 


And so it proved. On disembarking in 
Bombay Sher Gul and his confederates had 
duly reported their arrival and obtained 
warrants to Kasauli; but on reaching 
Ambala they had taken tickets to Peshawar 
with their own money, and by the time the 
Colonel's telegram was delivered in Bombay, 
Sher Gul had crossed the Indus and was 
playing with the ringlets of his beloved. 


IMPRISONED IN A HOLLOW TREE 


TOLD BY 


Caught like a ratina 


days and nights of 


trap in the interior of Harry Comstock sheer horror. Mr. 


a hollow tree, far from 
any habitation and 
with no means of mak- 
ing his plight known, 
the narrator of this 
story underwent many 


N the latter part of November, 1923, I 
found myself in Texas, whither I had 
wandered, tramping from point to point, 
to escape the rigours of the northern 

winter. Lack of funds frequently compelled 
me to sleep out-of-doors, and sleeping in the 
snow, | had discovered, is most unpleasant, 
so I made up my mind to go where there 
was no snow. 

Nightfall of December 2nd found me in 
a sparsely-settled section of Bexar County. 
I was making my way on foot to San Antonio, 
had missed the road, and was thoroughly 
Jost. Realizing the uselessness of blundering 
along in the dark, I disposed myself to rest 
as best 1 could in the shelter of a huge oak. 

The night was cool, but not uncomfortably 
so, and I was soon asleep. Perhaps an hour 
later 1 awoke to find a storm” brewing. 
Evidently it was going to rain, and rain hard, 
so | looked about for better shelter, but 
could find none. Then, when the lightning 
began to flash, I noticed a large hole about 
ten feet from the ground in the trunk of the 
tree under which I was standing. It looked 
equite big enough to hold me comfortably, 
and as the rain was now beginning to fall I 
acted on an unfortunate impulse, climbed 
up, and examined the cavity. To my 
delight I found it was quite large enough 
to admit my body. It was like a small cave, 
sloping steeply downwards; in fact, the 
entire trunk of the tree appeared to be 
hollow, Putting my feet inside I squeezed 
into the hole, braced myself against the 
sides to avoid slipping too far down, and in 
a few minutes felt quite warm and comfort- 
able, though by this time the rain was 
literally teeming down outside. 

Without a thought of possible accident, 
tired out by my long day’s tramp, I| fell 
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Layng interviewed Mr. 
Comstock in a hospital 
at San Antonio, where 
he was recuperating 
after his terrible ex- 
perience. 


asleep. How long I slept I do not know, 
but I awoke with a start. For a moment I 
had no idea where I was. Then I remem- 
bered. But I was no longer comfortable— 
half seated, half reclining against the side of 
the cavity. The rotten wood had evidently 
given way slowly under the weight of my 
body and permitted me to slide farther down 
into the trunk of the tree. Iwas now wedged 
in, with my head two or three feet below 
the hole through which 1 had entered. 

When my plight dawned on me I was 
horror-stricken. My left arm was jammed 
down: close to my side and_ practically 
immovable. My right arm, however, was 
comparatively free. My legs, on which my 
weight depended, were so firmly wedged 
that movement of any kind was impossible. 
With infinite care 1 extended my right arm 
upward and found that I could just reach 
the hole with the tips of my fingers. Stretch- 
ing and squirming desperately, I managed 
at last to secure a more or less precarious 
hold on the lower edge. Then [ put all the 
strength I had into an effort to raise myself. 
Beads of perspiration burst out on my fore- 
head as I moved slowly upward, an inch at 
atime. Splinters tore through my clothes 
and deep into my flesh, but I persisted until 
the hole was nearly level with my eyes. 
Then, still clinging on with my right arm, I 
tried to free my left. 

With a sudden “ crunch " the rotten wood 
under my right hand gave way, my clutch- 
ing fingers lost their hold, and I dropped 
back with a thud to the bottom of the cavity. 
The force of my fall was such that I slid 
even farther down into the tree than before 
and was wedged in even more securely. 
The hole was now entirely out of my reach ; 
I seemed tu be gripped in a vice. 
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I must have become hysterical then, for I 
shouted and screamed at the top of my 
voice, meanwhile struggling vainly to free 
myself. My futile efforts speedily exhausted 
me, and presently I either fell asleep or 
became unconscious—I don’t know which. 

An excruciating pain in my feet brought 
me back to my 
senses. I tried to 
move them, so 
as to ease the 
pressure, but try 
as I would I could 
not shift them 
aninch. My left 
arm was immov- 
able and nearly 
numb, except for 
the fingers. I 
found I could 
move my _ head 
two or three 
inches, and my 
right hand, which 
was still above 
my head, had a 
range of a foot or 
so. My mouth, 
nose, eyes, and 
ears were filled 
with wood-dust, 
and I became 
conscious of an 
intolerable thirst. 
My throat was 
on fire and my 
tongue seemed to 
have swollen to 
twice its normal 
size. Then the 
thought occurred 
to me that per- 
haps I could dig 
my way out. I 
remembered that 
I had a_ small 
knife with me, 
but my heart 
sank when I re- 
called that it was 
in my trouser- 
pocket. Desper- 
ately I tried to 
squirm around so 
as to reach it, but 
the attempt was 
so patently use- 
less that I gave 
it up with a 
groan. 

The pain in my 
legs was almost 
unbearable, but 
it kept me con- 
scious. At inter- 
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with little hope of being heard. I was in 
an unfrequented locality, and it was unlikely 
that anyone would pass that way for, days— 
perhaps even weeks. 

After a time the inaction began to madden 
me, so I commenced digging and scraping 
at the soft wood with the fingers of my free 


vals I shouted 
frantically, but 
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right hand. For a while I was successful in 
removing some of the rotting wood within 
the limited radius I could reach. My hopes 
Tose, only to be cruelly dashed when I 
reached the sound wood underneath, upon 
which I could make no impression. I per- 
sisted, however, until three of my finger- 
nails were torn out by the roots and the rest 
worn down to the quick. 

‘Then, turning my head, I assailed the 
wood with my teeth, but very soon I struck 
sound oak again. I 
tried to chew my way 
through this, though 
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of footsteps outside, stirred me suddenly 
from my lethargy. There was someone 
there! In an instant all thoughts of death 


were put aside. I essaved a shout, but to 
my dismay I could only manage a hoarse 
whisper, Gathering all my remaining powers 
into one frantic ettort, 1 succeeded in emit- 
ting a hoarse yell—more like the bellow of a 
wild “beast than anything human. The 
whistling and the footsteps stopped abruptly 
1 yelled again, and this time my voice 
seemed stronger. 

“Where are you?” 
@ voice inquired. 


© —— 
the splinters tore my Fi “In this tree,” I 
lips and gums, but ¢ HELD IN IN HOLLOW croaked, and then 
found I could make \ Japsed into uncon- 
no progress. OF GIANT TREE sciousness. 

Somehow the time Resounding blows 
passed, and 1 alter- " -| FOR TEN DAYS! jolted me back to my 
nated between fb San Antonio, Tex., Dec. 12. —tenpri senses. My rescuer 
periods of acute pain i oned for ten duys in the hollow of ay had brought help, and 
and_ blissful uncon- 1 streng arms were cut- 
sciousness. Some- giant oak tree into which he had ‘aJlen,', ting me free with 
times I imagined I bey | Harry Comstock, 31. was rescued late ‘ axes. It was a tedi- 


heard footsteps out- 
side. On these occa- 
sions I shouted and 
struggled franctically, 
but if there was any- 
one near they did not 
hear me and_ passed 


ae twithin a few mi 
iat- ‘without food or 
iq. ! prisonment. 


| today by Bexar county deputy sheriffs’ 
“| and farmers, who cut into the tree with . 
an ax He drank a galion of water 


Comstock told those who rescued him 


ous and painful job, 
and when at last I 
fell into the arms of a 
burly Texan, I could 
only cry: ‘‘ Water!” 
This was quickly ob- 


inutes, He had bent! 


drink during his im- ss 


tt) 


on tianed from a nearby 

on. ‘e~.\ that he climbed into the treo to seek stream, and I] am 
Meanwhile I grew 4ci-/ Shelter and that he fell into the deep told I drank nearly 
weaker and weaker, 6s, hollow of the tree. He treid to get out'®] a gallon in a few 
and at last I found y’s but failed. At Intervals for ten days 4/ minutes. It seemed 
to my horror that I wt! He shouted: for help. Gradually he? to me as though I 
hadn’t = strength be | grew weaker. le could not get enough 


enough to move. The J AS een” tode 


intervals of conscious- 
ne too, were grow- 
ing shorter and less 
frequent. I have no 
recollection of —my 


aicry for help. Fi 
f the oak trea and 


{It took 
{trunk where the 
+ He wus so weal 


thoughts. The crav- OCepeAK ARAL te 
ing for water was s Ci want af wuter 
strong as to drive 


‘ \ alt over frore sir 
everything else from ~ 


my mind. — Several 
times it rained out- to Comst 
side, and 1 greedily 


licked up the moisture that came trick- 
ling down the hole, but I never got a real 
drink. 

At last I gave in completely : 
all hope, all desire to live. Death seemed 
infinitely desirable. The agonies I) was 
suttering became less severe as my vitality 
ebbed. Only that burning thirst survived 
to torture me, Day followed day in an 
interminable procession ; Thad long since 
Jost all count of time. 


A merry whisthng, 


T abandoned 


coupled with the sound 


P, through the O:to Reiley ranch heard a 


nalf ar acur to hew Inte tho 


A cutting from a local newspaper referring 


y some cne walking moisture into my 


ystem. 

My experience has 
left me in a ve 
weak condition, but 
I hope to be up and 


mally it waa traced to ' 
help was summoned. ff 


man was imprtsoned.' 
that he could hardly 


voice wos husky f around again in a 
vice we ausky for .. 
+ Srinet e of weeks. 
iis body was Lruised couple of weeks 
‘wee les to etcurs. 
Ee According to the 


dates, Comstock was 
trapped in the tree 
for fen days without 
food or drink. This struck me as being im- 
probable, and I accordingly discussed | the 
matter with the physician w ho attended him. 
The doctor was of the opinion that, judging 
from his condition, Comstock had certainly 
been without sustenance for a very consider- 
able period. He could not say definitely, of 
course, What the actual length of time was, 
but it was possible it might have been ten 
days, seeing that the man obtained a certain 
amount of moisture from the rain that found 
its way inside the tree—THE AUTHOR. 
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Che TIGER 
] DIDNT GET 


Tom Misc 


The famous cinema star tells an amazing story of an 
adventure that befell him while tiger-shooting in Bengal. 


the Philippines, got into the Boxer 

campaign, and then drifted back to 

Oklahoma, in the States. Some 
citizens down there thought that I would 
make a pretty fair sheriff and elected me, 
but the days of the ‘‘ bad men ”’ had passed, 
and I found time hanging heavily on my 
hands. 

Then one day there came news of the Boer 
war. It looked promising. After a fellow 
has been a rough-rider and adventured round 
a bit, he likes action, so 1 resigned my 
sheriffship and trekked for Johannesburg, 
South Africa, where I joined the British 
troops. I was lucky enough to be at the 
siege of Ladysmith, and on being invalided 
out I fell in with a bunch of Englishmen who 
were organizing a_ tiger-hunt in India. 
Would I go along? Sure !—anything to 
get a kick out of life. 

Arriving in India, we heard of good hunting 
in Assam. We went up the Brahmaputra 
River ‘to Gauhati, and finally landed at 
Jorhat, int Eastern Bengal. 

From this place we started, by elephant 
express, into the jungle. You might think 
that even on high gear the elephant couldn't 
get very far in a day, but he has a steady 
plodding gait that between sunrise and sunset 
eats up the miles. In the thick tangle of 
jungle he just ploughs on; nothing stops him. 
The elephant is always used for tiger hunting. 
The British generally shoot their tigers from 
the howdah—the elephant's saddle—but the 
few I shot I got on foot in the brush, taking 
my chance of the tiger getting me. 

I had a “ boy’ named Sinlay Doola to 
look after me; his father was the rooty 
wallah, or cook. T Americanized his name to 
Dooley, which was handy and seemed to fit. 
Well, we plunged into the jungle and after a 
five-day march got into the tiger country. 

We had quite an outfit—elephant drivers, 
servants by the score, and beaters, who go out 
and drive the tigers in to a central point 
where you shoot them. Sometimes they 
put out bait—a goat or something—and 
wait for Mr, Stripes to come along, but that 
is generally done after you have found tracks. 


IT happened in 1902. I had been over in 
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Tom Mix. 


The tiger is wily and isn’t easily trapped, but 
he puts up a great fight when cornered. I 
slipped out in the jungle on foot and managed 
to shoot two on my own account with the 
assistance of ‘‘ Dooley.’’ After he found that 
I could hit a rupee with a rifle bullet he had 
every confidence in me and took chances 
that would stagger most men. A lot of 
fellows got decorations during the war who 
hadn't half the nerve of this Hindoo boy. 
But I didn’t set out here to write about the 
tigers I shot ; I want to tell you the story of 
the tiger I didn't shoot. 

During our third week in the jungle, the 
shikaris ran into elephant “ sign.” They 
could see where a herd of wild elephants had 
been feeding and where their ponderous 
bodies had made broad paths through the 
thick swamp palms as they plunged along. 
Thereupon half-a-dozen of our natives went 
out and dug a pitfall— a great hole that you 
and I would have called a cellar. They 
covered it with a trellis of light brush ; and 
when it was finished it had the appearance of 
being a sort of clearing where the wind had 
blown down a few succulent palms, with the 
big porous leaves in the centre. The idea was 
to tempt one of the bulls to step out to get 
the leaves—and there he would be, too deep 
in to get out by himself. 

One night Dooley and I, accompanied by 
two or three of our natives, paid a visit to the 
pitfall, where we hid ourselves in the brush 
close by and waited, for we knew the ele- 
phants had fed the night before in this area 
and were not far away. Waiting in the 
dense jungle like this is very interesting, 
though not to be recommended to nervous 
folk. You hear animals slinking through the 
underbrush, but you can't see them, and once 
they get to leeward of you they scurry away, 
for their scent is keen and they know you are 
there. ‘ 

The first night we waited nothing came, so 
we tried again the following night. When 
we were within a quarter of a mile of the 
pitfall, creeping cautiously along, Dooley 
touched me on the shoulder and whispered : 
“ Tiger!" 

“ Where?” 


1 asked, but he merely 
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ed ahead 

Tinquired, but 
lus head in’ his 
pecu iar way and replied, 
"Wait! Hethere! 

A dozen feet farther on the oldest of the 
raised a finger in silent warning. 
* Tiger!’ he said All of us carried rifles, 
but old Singh Mukerji, the boss shikayi, 
signa'led me to get in front I suppose they 
figured out that if anvone had to tight, it 
might as well be I, as probably no one would 
miss me. The rest of them, I suppose, like 
all Hindoos, had families 

There was pretty good moonlight, and we 
crept on towards the pitfall. Reaching 
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the neighbourhood of the hole, we waited, 
and presently something stirred on the other 
side. ‘Over there—him,’’ said the old 
hunter. *' He wait!’’ Lcouldn't understand, 
seeing that we were to windward of the tiger, 
why it didn’t slip away through the 
jungle, but instead it stayed there. Twice 
IT saw the scrub-palm shake as the beast 
moved 

You've probably read about the “ velvet- 
footed tiger.'’ Well, he is all that and more ; 
he can glide through the matted jungle 


“The rope dropped 
squarely over her neck 
and shoulders.” 


tangles’ without a sound, so delicate is his 
footfall. 

Plainly our tiger was waiting for something 
and getting impatient, for it moved about 
quite a lot, never, however, giving anything 
like a chance of a shot, although the distance 
couldn't have been more than a hundred and 
twenty yards. 

The hot dark night wore on, and finally 
dawn came. Still the tiger padded _rest- 
lessly backwards and forwards through the 
jungle. ‘‘When light come—he_ go,” 
whispered one of the men, ‘ He like him 
dark best.” 

Just then a curious thing happened. We 
heard a purring sound from the thick brush, 
twice repeated. A second later the scrub 
parted, and through the gap we saw the 
wide staring eyes and head of the tiger—a 
bigone. Before I could raise my rifle, it had 
disappeared, but less than a moment later it 
looked out again—squarely in our direction. 
Obviously the brute knew we were there, and 
yet it didn’t go. 

dwas curious ; the “ boys ’’ were palpably 
nervous and wanted to leave. 


“He make 
bad—best 
go,’ they 
urged. Then, 
for the third 
time, we saw 
the tiger’s head and 
shoulders. Its glossy 
neck and shoulders 
showed beautifully 
against the matted green background. It 
purred loudly, and then slowly shrank back 
into the brush. It was a wonderfully easy 
shot, and two of the men raised their 
rifles, but I motioned them down. I 
wanted to watch. 
Presently the old shikayi leaned his skinny 


body forward and whispered :— 
‘Sahib!’ he said. ‘‘ She memsahib tiger 
—her got little ones close by. That why she 


no go. Memsahib tiger make bad fight— 
she no ’fraid even of elephants. Best we 
go now.” 

But I had made up my mind to watch this 
beautiful beast, which did not fear men, and 
so we stayed. Presently we heard the wailing 
ofacub. There was no mistaking the sound; 
it was not unlike that of a half-starved 
kitten, begging fora saucer of milk. In- 
stantly the mother answered; then she 
stalked majestically and defiantly out into 
the open and stood stock still. My word! 
but she was beautiful, with wonderful 
markings! 1 could easily have killed her, 
but I couldn't have fired a shot if she had 
been only ten feet away. I wanted to 
“look see.” 

Utterly disregarding us, the big cat 
walked to the edge of the pitfall, looked 
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down, and purred. Then we heard answer- 
ing wails—and understood. Her cubs had 
in some way fallen into the pitfall and the 
mother would not desert them, hunters or no 
hunters. 

Fascinated as never before in my life, I 
watched this dazzling creature slowly walk 
twice round the broad edge of the pitfall. 
She was evidently trying to discover a way 
to get down to her cubs that would also offer 
a line of retreat; but she couldn't find it. 
She realized that to jump down to then 
meant death toall. If the hunters didn’t get 
her, starvation and thirst would—and she 
knew it. By this time all her fear of us had 
gone. She utterly ignored us; her one 
great concern seemed to be to get to her 
babies. 

“Old girl,”” I said, almost involuntarily, 
“IT don’t know much about you afd your 
family, and a lot of people say harsh things 
about you, but I’m going to try and hep you 
get to those kiddies if I have to stay here a 
week.” 

I tried to figure out a way to do it, but it 
was a difficult proposition. [I stood up, bat 
still she held her ground. The shikan 
whispered a warning to me to keep dowa, 
Jest she should think I wanted to kill her 
cubs, but somehow I felt she would under- 
stand what I hoped to do. I’ve always 
believed she did. 

Then I had an idea. I stood boldly up, 
laid down my _ rifle—though keeping it 
pretty handy—and waved my arms. The 
tigress paid no attention, but kept circling 
round the pitfall, crooning to her imprisoned 
cubs. I took my rope, which was fortunately 
fastened to my belt, and crept through the 
brush. When I got within twenty feet of one 
corner of the pitfall I waited, meanwhile 
tying one end of the riafa round my rifle and 
through the trigger-guard, hoping to use it as 
an anchor. 

Slowly the tiger backed toward my side 
of the pit. My companions had each picked 
a tall palm and stood ready to do some light- 
ning climbing when the crucial moment 
came, but plucky little Dooley stood close 
behind me. Slowly [ rose up, swung the 
big noose three times above my head, and 
then let it go. 

The raw hide viata hurtled through the air 
with a quick swish, but if the tiger heard it she 
gave no sign. The rope dropped seuarely 
over her neck and shoulders ; I have never 
roped a maverick with more ease. 

Ouickly T jerked the loop taut and dashed 
hack into the jungle. The tigress looked up, 
started to paw the noose from her neck, 
and then did the thing I had hoped for— 
began to roll on the ground. I have often 
roped bob-cats, and once a mountain lion, 
and that was always their first) action. 
Rushing out, I seized the rope. Instinetively 
she pulled back, as any cat will do if caught. 
Dovlcy aud 1 held fast to the rata and 
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pulled. Her strength, of course, was . 
superior to ours, and slowly she dragged us : 
back until we had crossed the little clearing 
and come close to a small palm. Then 1 
grabbed the slack, wound it round the 
tree, and locked it with the rifle. [had her 
fast ! 

It was a long time before I could induce the 
other men to come up to where Dooley and 
T stood. With a small hatchet I carried in my 
belt, we cut two long palm trees and made a 
sort of ladder, and I climbed down into the 
pitfall. Here I found the cubs—two little 
yellow-and-black balls of striped fur. 
were probably five weeks old, and too w 
to be savage. | handed them up to Dooley, 
scrambled out, and then carried them over 
to the edge of the jung.e. 

The mother saw us and watched us 
curiously. Beyond a wild lashing of her tail 
she made no struggie, nor did she try to 
spring in our direction. I ventured as near 
to her as I dared, laid the two cubs on the 
ground, and pushed the.n so that they were 
within reach of her. All the time that tiger: 
mother watched us with big, wondering cves. 
Some people may try and tell you that 
savage animals don't think, but act on 
instinct, but I am certain that mother knew 
exactly what I was trving to do and that 
Dooley and I were her friends. 

Our work done, we stepped back out of 
sight, and the mother quickly came forward. 
She crooned to her cubs in her peculiar 
tigerish fashion, licked them to reassure 
them, and then lay down to suckle them. 
The starved little kittens, from all appear- 
ances, were mighty glad to see their 
mother; for I should judge they must have 
been two or three days in the pit. 

Dootey and T waited for a while, and then 
I slowly walked up close to where the tiger 
lay. She didn't offer'to leap or even to get 
up, but just watched us. : 

Somehow I've always liked to think that 
there was a thankful sort of look in those 
great vellow eyes of hers. Then I leaned 
over and cut the rope. I wasn't more than 
fifteen feet away from her, and I knew that 
with the slack end off she could easily paw 
the rope loose and get rid of it. 

This done, Dooley and I stepped back to 
the edge of the clearing and waited. For 
nearly an hour the tiger nursed and fussed 
over her little ones. Then she got up, took 
them both by the neck in her great long- 
toothed mouth, and = slowly and softly 
trotted back into the jungle whence she 
came. As she disappeared I turned to the 
shikai. 

“Old man,” I said, ‘‘ what are the worst 
animals you've got round here ? ”’ 

“ Hyena,” he told me.‘ The hyenas are 


-berry bad, Sahib.” 


“ Good,” I told him. ‘“ We'll go out and 
shoot some hyenas. i've got all the tigers 
I'm going to kill.” 
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“The Philosophy of Love” is not a novel 


—it is a penetrating searchlight fearlessly turned on the most 


intimate relations of men and women. 


Read below how you can 


get this daring book at our risk—without advancing a penny. 


wit you marry the man you 
love, or will you take the one 
you can get? 

If a husband stops loving his wife, or 
becomes infatuated with another woman, 
who is to blame—the husband, the wife, 
or the “‘other woman"? 

Will you win the girl you want, or 
will Pate select your Mate? 

Should a bride tell her husband what 
happened at seventeen? 

Will you be able to hold the love of 
the one you cherish—or will your mar- 
riage end in divorce? 

Do you know how to make people 
like you? 


EF you can answer the above questions 
—if you know all there is to know 
about winning a woman's heart or hold- 
ing a man’s affections—you don't need 
“The Philosophy of Love.” But if you 
are in doubt—if you don’t know just 
hew to handle your husband, or satisfy 
your wife, or win the devotion of the 
one you care for—then you must get this 
wonderful book. You can't afford to 
take chances with your happiness. 


What Do YOU Know 
About Love? 


D° you know how to win the one you 
love? Do you know why husbands, 
with devoted, virtuous wives, often be- 
come secret slaves to creatures of another 
“*world"’—and how to prevent it? Why 
do some men antagonize women, finding 
themselves beating against a stone wall 
in affairs of love? When is it dangerous 
to disregard convention? Do you know 
how to curb a headstrong man, or are 
you the victim of men’s whims? 


Do you know how to retain a man’s 
affection always? How to attract men? 
Do you know the things that most irri- 
tate a man? Or disgust a woman? Can 
you tell when a man really loves you— 
or must you take his word for it? Do 
you know what you MUST NOT DO 
unless you want to be a “wall flower” 
or an “old maid"? Do you know the 
little things that make women like you? 
Why do “wonderful lovers” often be- 
come thgughtless husbands soon after 
marriage—and how can the wife prevent 
it? Do you know how to make marriage 
a perpetual honeymoon? 


In “The Philosophy of Love,” Elinor 


Glyn courageously solves the most vital 
problems of love and marriage. She 
places a magnifying glass unflinchingly 
on the most intimate relations of men 
and women. No detail, no matter how 
avoided by others, is spared. She warns 
you gravely, she suggests wisely, she 
explains fully. 

“The Philosophy of Love" is one of 
the most daring books ever written. It 
had to be. A book of this type, to be 
of real value, could not mince words. 
Every problem had to be faced with 
utter honesty, deep sincerity, and reso- 
lute courage. But while Madame Glyn 
calls a spade a spade—while she deals 
with strong emotions and passions in her 
frank, fearless manner—she nevertheless 
handles her subject so tenderly and 
sacredly that the book can safely be read 
by any man or woman. In fact, anyone 
over eighteen should be compelled to 
read “The Philosophy of Love'’; for, 
while ignorance may sometimes be bliss, 
it is folly of the most dangerous sort to 

ignorant of the problems of love and 
marriage. As one mother wrote us: “I 
wish I had read this book when I was 
a young girl—it would have saved me 
a lot of misery and suffering.” 

Certain shallow-minded persons ma 
condemn ‘‘The Philosophy of Love.” 
Anything of such an unusual character 
generally is. But Madame Glyn is con- 
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“SATAN 


Wane’ n Henry 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN CAMERON 


A very charming and unusual story from the Ivory Coast. 
places, needless to say, have been altered, but the correct names have been given to 

of the narrative~ writes: “My sister 
husband have no objection to publication, since the dénouement was known 
The account is true in every detail.” 


in confidence. The author—the “George” 
but us three. 


HE blistering rays of an African sun 

beat mercilessly down upon a 

parched earth and upon an im- 

posing mango tree wherein, benignly 

sheltered, sat the terrifying figure—all arms 

and legs and hair—of Satan, the old pet 
monkey, who had come to ponder. 

In a moment of abstraction he allowed 
himself to gaze with infinite relish upon an 
example of his most recent handiwork in 
the compdt@nd below—a sullen-faced Kroo 
boy who yesterday had tormented him and 
to-day had a heavily bandaged hand. The 
boy passed—respectfully—and Satan resumed 
his ponderings. 

Stretching to a smaller bough above, he 
saw, as he expected to see, the white folk of 
the house in the dazzling distance; for it 
was nearing noon, the hour when they 
betook themselves to a corner of the western 
veranda for those long, tinkling, prettily- 
coloured drinks. His orange eyes steadied 
as he identified first his master, George 
Moulton; then his master’s sister, Joan; 
and lastly the station assistant, Derek 
Willoughby. And moving bodily on to the 
bough, settling his huge, black, ugly bulk 
against the trunk of the mango, he bit aw: ay 
a clump of leaves that lay in his line of 
vision and took a good square look at them 
all. 

Satan had the greatest respect for his 
master. Moulton had always treated him 
kindly, helped him out of innumerable 
scrapes, and fed him magnificently. He had 

rovided him, too, with that perfectly price- 
less old palm-kernel sack which, when he 
was chained to his post, served so admirably 
as asun-bonnet. And finally he allowed him 
to be free of his chain for an hour or two 
every day. Satan, who was seventy years 
old, could remember other masters who had 
not been so kind. 

Beyond a doubt he liked the man who 
owned him; liked his low voice, and had 
always wanted to be near him. Even 

Vou. Liv.—25. 


All names of persons 


though he had been made to understand 
that he must not jump into his master’s 
arms—as two years ago he had started by 
doing—and spoil his clothes with monkey- 
dust; even so, he was warmly attached to the 
best white man he had hitherto known. 

But Satan had a tiny fear that he liked 
someone else even better—the white man 
who sat beside his master now; the man’ 
with the even nicer teeth, the even more 
caressing voice, and the gentler look in his 
eyes. And now Derek Willoughby was 
coming down the steps towards him! Yes ; 
walking straight for the mango, with that 
racy, swinging stride, and dressed in a 
simply beautiful white tunic and trousers, 
and shoes and socks and a khaki helmet. 
And he was smiling—smiling at him, old 
Satan—saying something beautiful in that 
delicious voice of his as he came. 


“Satan, you hideous old son-of-a-gun, 
come down! Here’s a_ biscuit, you 
monstrosity ! ’’ 


Chattering deliriously, Satan made answer 
as best he could, took the biscuit and ate it 
mechanically, and then, at a signal, leaped 
into Derek’s arms and jabbered like a fool. 
Derek threw his cigarette away. Paradise 
opened for the beast as his huge, spider-like 
arms and legs, hairy, muscular, and the 
colour of night, closed round the form of the 
man. Derek, supporting the lower limbs, 
allowed the awful arms to encircle his neck, 
where they relaxed until they retained the 
tender grip of a baby; and as the evil- 
looking head rested half against Derek’s 
cheek and half on his shoulder, a torrent of 
half-articulate monkey nonsense meant for 
gratitude was poured into his ear. 


George Moulton and Derek Willoughby 
had known each other now for years, and 
George's seniority in the Company's service 
never got in the way of their friendship, 
which had begun and been cemented on 
active service in France. George it was who 
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had secured the other's appointment at 
the end of the war; but to his intense di: 
appointment—head offices are apt to please 
themselves in these matters—Derek had been 
pushed about the interior and up and down 
the coast for the last five years, leave in 
Engiand excepted, and not until a few 
wecks previously had George succeeded in 
getting him posted to his own particular 
areca of the Cote d'Ivoire. So it happened 
that by the time Derek arrived as second-in- 
command of Katandra station, Joan Moul- 
ton had been there three months. 

But she was still—distinctly—in her 
novitiate as far as West Coast ways were 
concerned, and it became her brother's and 
Derek's pleasure to make her feel as much at 
home in Katandra as the scorched, miasmic, 
and often melancholy surroundings would 
permit. They were a happy enough trio on 
the whole, however—a_ sufficiently good 
illustration of how, even in a_ half-baked 
bush station, mutual sympathy and under- 
standing can make life tolerable. 

George’s philosophical calm and oc 
badinage ; Joan's youthful enthus 
pretty face and figure, high spirits, and the 

urely feminine touches which she introduced 
into an otherwise ordinary bungalow; and 
Derek's whimsical self-deprecation—these, 
and the knowledge that eighteen hours in a 
canoe brought them within reach of a 
respectable-sized white colony, were enough 
to account for the fact that George, Joan, 
and Derek did not wilt away in what is 
certainly one of the most God-forsaken 
spots of all West Africa. 

Joan played the organ. It was actually 
an outsize in harmoniums, high and ornate, 
which an earlier occupant of the bungalow 
had left behind. Faust and Tannhauser, and 
many another solemn classic, came well 
enough from its serviceable pipes, so the 
collection of dog-eared music books, also 
inherited, had its uses. But at odd interv 
Derek also played—musical comedy master- 

icces they were—by ear, the organ, limping 
ochind him as he sang, providing the 
comedy part. 

Once, when the day’s work was done and 
Derek was murdering a maudlin lament 
about somebody who-wouldn’t-believe-him 
—with “diapason ” out on the ‘ believe ’’—- 
Joan pushed him off the stool. He got up 
again and rubbed himself. There was a 
pleasing touch of intimacy in the business, 
which Derek followed up by wagging an 


e forefinger just below Joan’s 
y-shaped nose, But it had a tiny tilt, 
and tilts are misleading; the tip isn’t 


always where a forefinger might suppose. 
Some powder was displaced, and Derek 
apologized, When he added that it served 
her right, however, he sprawled once more, 
full length upon the floor, 

Joan stocd over him triumphant. She 
was about to dilate upon the physical 
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superiorities of modern woman—she was 
nearly twenty-thrce—when, with an alarm- 
ing change of mind, she turned, screaming, 
and fled in the direction of her bedroom, 
Derek, from his prone position, called her 
back just in time, and she remained with 
one hand on the door-handie, the other 
holding her pounding heart, to look at what 
was happening. Satan, squeaking and grunt- 
ing with a mixture of anger and alarm, had 
flung himself, quivering, on Derek’s body. 
With mighty heaves and hugs he was using 
arms and teeth to lift it up. Derek seemed 
to be shaking with sobs, until his laugh 
rang out and he rose with Satan in his 
arms, patting the excited beast and making 
unintclligible noises in his ears. Joan had 
scarcely moved, and shock gave way to 
puzzlement when finally she saw Satan, 
with a chortle of reassurance, insinuate his 
terrible shape through the French windows 
once again, on his way to the veranda 
steps beyond. But she had noticed the 
curious look of hatred the beast had given 
her. 

“Must have seen us ragging,” 


explained 


Derek, “and probably thought you were 
hurting me. As if you would! Poor 
Satan,"’ he added, ‘‘ he’s a dear! Come 


and watch him get back to his mango tree.”” 


They leaned over the veynda rail 
together. 

“\ Mr. Willoughby- Fe 

“Derek to you. You promised, you 
know.” 

“Derek, then. I'm displeased. How is 


it you can make friends—you—with that 
perfectiy loathsome creature ? D’you knew, 
it’s the one thing I—I can’t understand 
about you?’’ Joan looked pained, too 
pained to pout. 

“The one thing!” echoed Derek. “‘ D’you 
know, Joan, it’s rather nice of you to put 
it like that. The one—the only—thing ? 
And so,” he added, striking an attitude, 
“the Count, conscious of his limitations, 
knowing, as indeed he must, that he had 
nothing but an aristocratic name to lay 
at her beautiful feet; that his heart, 
nevertheless, was too big for her boots: ee 

“Shut up, Derek, and be serious. Aren't 
all monkeys, if it comes to that, wuclean 
sort of animals ? ”” 

Derek thought. ‘A bit, perhaps. They 
get a lot of rain and sunshine, though, in 
the course of a year—an’ exercise, an” or 

“ But would you,” persisted Joan, ‘ com- 
pare a monkey, even a decent-looking one 
—which Satan is not—with a nice cat or 
a dog, stupid?” 

“NM , 


aren't they full of insects and 
things and always scr—rubbing themsel ves?” 

“°Magination, mostly. Something to do,”” 
replied Derek, and passed her his cigarette 


case. 


“ Imagination yourselt! Tell me what it 


is exactly that attracts you in the case of 
Satan?” 

Derek lighted her cigarette and turned 
the match to his own. Joan blew it out. 
He raised an eyebrow judicially, let it 
fall, and gazed across the clearing at 
the fast sinking 
sun. Joan 
marked the 
silence and the 
manceuvre, and 
moved a_ little 
closer. She was 
being ignored. 

“What 
it?’* she 
firmly. 

Derek stole the 
cigarette from her 
lips and with the 
same _ far-away 
look placed it in 
his own. 

“Tm going 
home next 
month, Joan,” 
he observed 
qu ietil y. 
“Beastly, isn't 
it—for me?" 

There was a 
fraction of a 
pause, and the 

irl turned away. 

he laughed at a 
scampering lizard 
on the ground 
below and leaned 
further over the 
rail. 

“You and Satan,” she said at last, 
“are a pair. Inscrutable. He'll miss you 
frightfully. Time to go and _ change, 
sir,” she added, and passed inside the 
house. 

“* Joan! ’’ he called softly. 

There was no answer. 


is 
said 


It was true that Derek was soon’ to go 
home. He had been posted by the Com- 
pany to Katandra on that understanding, 
and in order that, having become familiar 
with the work of the station, he might 
return from his leave and take sole charge, 
whilst Moulton, in his turn, went to England 
for a well-earned holiday. That was how 
the matter had been arranged, but quite 
recently it had begun to seem altogether 
unlikely that Derek would ever cume out 
again to West Africa; only he himself 
knew of the new development, and the 
Company had still to be advised, 90 that 
they might make other arrangements to 
relieve Moulton. The arrival of the mail 
from home one morning settled Derek's 
doubts, and, having decided that his Coast 
career was finished, he mentioned the fact 


“That old palm-kernel sack served admirably 
asa sun-bonnet.’ 
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at dinner. Moul- 
not convey very 


to Moulton that evenin, 
ton’s first “ M’m” di 
much. 

“Had enough of the Coast, I s’pose ?” 
he asked, a minute later, feeling in 
the rack behind him for a pipe. 

“N-no. Not 
exactly. Not at 
all, in fact. But 
it’s an aimless 
existence, really, 
for a fellow like 
me; and I feel, 
you know, 
George, that I’m 
too precious to 
go through life 
without an aim, 
Valuable man, 
an’ all that. The 
old country 
wants us, what ? 
Politics—the 
Church—must be 
a pillar of some- 
thing, you know, 
George. The old 
country wants us 
—good men— 
Rt things right. 

ou see,” he 
added more earn- 
estly, ‘“‘one can’t, 
in a manner of 
speaking, stay 
put. Without 
actually being a 
butterfly, one’s 
got to gather an’ 
gather, sip here, 
sample there, an’ try everything ; see what's 
good an’ what's useless. Then there comes 
a time, you know, George, when you can’t 
get anything more out of a certain garden. 
“Fresh fields,’ an’ all that. Valuable man, 
of course, and the old country- 


George coughed down his pipe and 
glared. 
“You’ve said that before, you ass. And 


as for the pillar business, if you weren't 
perpetually drivelling, I'd ask you what it 
means. No, old son. There’s money in pills, 
I believe, but not much in pillars ” 

“Joke!” said Joan, who had just 
come in. 

Derek smiled and drew up a chair. 

“In this cushioned sanctuary,’’ he com~- 
manded, ‘sit. And don't interrupt. I’m 
going to knock the bottom out of George’s 
argument. I feel a call. For the first time 
in my life, .1 ache for my country. Iam 
restive. In ordinary parlance, homesick; 
in a word, if I may say so, I’m. os 

“Going home next month, 
beastly,”’ snapped Joan. 

“ Thank you, Joan, You will, 1am already 
assured, miss me most dreadfully. Ishall ever 


and it’s 
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cherish the memory of those few kind words 
and, if I may say so, the adorable voice of 
the beautiful—but where was I? Yes, 
George, old man, the fact is that we are 
suddenly elevated into the ranks of the 
plutocracy. A maiden aunt has made all 
things possible. I may not dwell upon the 
sadder side, but, you understand, the ‘ dibs’ 
are waiting for me, and. a 

“You once told me,” interrupted Joan, 
with cutting scorn, ‘that you hadn’t any 
friends.” 

““* Dibs ’ means money, Joan,” explained 
her brother.‘ Boodle, my dear—cash. A 
legacy, Derek, eh ? Good man! That's news. 
Why the dickens didn’t you say so at first ? 
In that case, of course, you'd be a fool to 
come out again to a place like this. But 
send us a picture postcard once a year, 
won't you ? Seriously—congratulations.” 

Derek, murmuring thanks, felt somehow 
silly. He rose, fiddled with the lamp, and 
sat down again. He had not meant the 
conversation to shape that way. Suddenly 
he saw himself as a prig, and shook himself 
disgustedly. He wanted to change the 
subject. Joan did it for him. And as she 
chatted light-heartedly about a thousand 
different things, and he bantered and 
drivelled with her and George, he noticed 
again the delicious line of her neck and 
shoulders, the clear white and pure grey 
of her well-shaped eyes, and the warm, soft 
perfection of her sensitive mouth. He would 
have cheerfully given his aunt’s legacy to 
take her hand, which played with a pendant 
at her breast, in his own, and to kiss it. 
He would—but, hang it all, it was the most 
ridiculously delicate situation in the world 
to be living under the same roof with the 
only white woman one had seen for three 
years, and the only one for fifty miles 
around. It was a trust, wasn’t it, not to 
abuse a situation like that? It would be 
taking a mean, low-down advantage, to make 
love to her there in her courageous, self- 
sought emancipation from all that sort of 
thing. She had come—asked to come—in 
order to share and brighten her brother's 
starkly masculine life. She wasn’t the sort 
who cared for love-making, or else, good- 
ness knows, she wouldn’t have come to this 
steamy, malarious and deadly hole. No; 
the best thing he could do was to pray for 
the next few weeks to pass quickly, so that 
his self-control—what there was of it— 
might be equal to the strain. Then there 
would be some kind of a footling tight- 
lipped ‘‘ Good-bye ” at the riverside, a jump 
into a waiting canoe, and he would be off, 
mercifully, to Grand Lahou, where a crowded 
passenger boat would take him out of it all. 
And once home, yes, once home—what ? 
Father of exiles, what ? 

“What?” he demanded aloud. 

George stared. Joan jumped ; then sighed, 

“Vve told you three times, silly,’’ she 
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said, ‘‘ George wants to know if you'll be 
able to call on some of our friends in 
London ? ” 

“Vl call,” replied Derek, with a sudden 
shiver, “on Satan himself. That is, I mean 
to say, with all the pleasure in the world. I 
was thinking of tornadoes. There’s one 
blowing up, George. Feel it ? Belay, there ! 
Pipe the ’ands forrard! Shut that window, 
Joan, there’s a good lady. George an’ I’ 
do the doors. Boy! Bo-hoy! Bo-o-ohoy ! 
Pass down the car, please. All change!” 

Already the heavens had begun to rock 
overhead, and apparently there wasn’t a 
houseboy anywhere near. With a tornado 
in the offing, they usually remained out of 
sight on /erra firma, preferring a bamboo hut, 
if it must fall in on them, to the timbers and 
ironwork of a large bungalow. Luckily, 
from Derek’s point of view, the rest of that 
evening was spent in fastening and re-fasten- 
ing a window here and a door there, as one 
after another the gale burst their catches 
and sent the entire contents of every room 
crashing and whirling in circles. It took 
all three of them to keep the furniture in ; 
and in the compound below the corrugated 
iron roofs of the cooper’s, carpenter's, and 
washerman’s sheds buckled and rattled and 
rasped with a noise like a million empty 
milk-churns rolling down Olympus. Jove 
and Vulcan, in Derek's odd vernacular, were 
“fairly chucking it about.” He had just 
rammed the windows of the dining-room 
together again for the seventeenth time, 
using all his force, when an opposite window 
caved in and the lamp crashed in splinters on 
the floor. It was useless to light a candle, 
and the hurricane lamps, in the cook’s galley 
outside, might as well have been in the 
Birmingham works they came from. 

Thunder—such thunder as Joan, anyway, 
had never heard in her life before—rent 
the world all round them like massed artillery 
gone mad. The tall, stout, iron-bound flag- 
staff in front of the house was whirled out 
of its concrete base and steel stays and dis- 
appeared. The lightning gave eves to the 
night and blinded them in one and the same 
flash. It was frantic Nature raging at man- 
kind and tearing up her work in a fury. It 
couldn't last. A storm of weeping must 
follow. 

It did; and as the rain came down in 
close column of bucketfuls, the tornado 
died away—like Derek's opportunity, if he 
had only known it. For, as George and he 
had rushed around and fought the storm, 
Joan, utterly unheroic and too frightened 
even to reproach herself, crouched, trembling, 
in the dark, cringing with terror and loneli- 
ness. It was her first experience of the 
heavens in a real rage; she suffered like 
a blinded horse under its first bombardment, 
and when Derek passed into another room 
and she saw his tall, white-clad_ figure 
revealed in the blue flame of the lightning, 


she called to him half-sobbing, ‘‘ Derek, 
dear!’ but a devastating crash of thunder 
drowned her words. 

If Derek could have known, or seen, or 
heard ; taken her in his arms . . . spoken 
a word of comfort ...if things ever 
happened as they should ! 


It was a fortnight later—two weeks to 
go, for Derek. Satan, from the topmost 
bough of the mango, sat pondering once more, 
holding another head-aching conference with 
himself. Several things had happened 
lately. There was that sprawling business, 
for one. Only their fun, Satan gathered. 
But he didn’t quite like it. And there was 
the matter of his affection. He did like 
Derek even better than his master. No 
doubt about it, now. The other night had 
settled the matter in his mind. It had been 
wonderful. Breaking away from his chain, 
to begin with; that was an adventure in 
itself. He could always do it if he badiy 
wanted to. And then finding himself in 
Derek’s room, on Derek's bed, closer than 
ever to Derek—that had been the nicest 
thing he could remember. And Derek, 
waking, had made no fuss, but had only 
smiled and given him = several delicious 
minutes of patting before he pushed him 
gentiy away. 

But now Satan was worried. Was Derek 
likely to go and leave him? God of 
monkeys, forbid! But there had been a lot 
of fuss in the house the last few days— 
black clothes airing on the veranda rail 
at the back; trunks being pushed about, 
turned out and filled up again; white men 
were always coming and going, if it came 
to that. 

But Derek, when no one else was looking, 
had a sad face—stern, rather—like someone 
who was hurting himself. When white 
men were going away they didn't look like 
that; none that Satan could remember. 
Could someone else be hurting him? Satan 
wished he knew. 

The orange eyes narrowed as they did 
when he mangied the Kroo-boy’s hand. 
He trembled a little and bared the broad, 
strong teeth that could twist a link in his 
chain till it burst. 

Humankind labours under some strange 
conceits. It professes to know all about 
the subtle and complicated workings of its 
own mind, but hasn’t fathomed the mentality 
of amonkey. George Moulton was, perhaps, 
anexception. At all events, he volunteered 
to explain to Derek why Satan was fond of 
what he called “ cuddling.” 

* Personaliy, I never encourage him,” 
he said.‘ He used to come to my bedroom, 
too, once in a while. Gave me a bristling 
shock, I assure you, but not after we got 
accustomed to each other. I’ve had to 
be firm, though, in many ways. He's hurt 
a lot of natives round here in his time. 
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But I’ve always found he'd been badly 
provoked, That boy Geesah, for example—” 

“T know. But why do you say he’s 
fond of cuddling ? ?” asked Derek. 

“Oh, it’s the wrong word to use, really. 
Monkeys are very primitive things, of course. 
I believe their idea is to find out all about 
you, and for some curious reason they can 
only do it by close, physical contact. Rather 
like a dog sniffing, you know, only more 
so. There’s method in it, anyhow. And 
as for Satan, he reasons. You've noticed 
that? But, mind you, it wou'dn’'t be 
funny with a brute of that size if he came 
to your bed to investigate and stayed to 
disapprove !"’ 

“Rather not,"’ agreed Derek. ‘ He'd 
half kill a fellow if he'd got a grudge! 
D'you hear about the kittens? Joan tell 
you? Pretty good, wasn’t it ? Satan's going 
to foster-father the lot, by the look of it.’ 

“Four of them, weren't there? No 
mother, I suppose ? ” 

Derek explained the origin of the experi- 
ment, from the point when a small boy 
offered four motherless kittens for sale; 
and described how Joan had fully expected, 
when Derek begged her to put them within 
Satan’s reach, that she was going to witness 
a gruesome butchery. 

“We nearly quarrclled,” he added. ‘Satan 
couldn't quite make it out; but he took the 
kittens like a lady, and waited with his 
arms full of them till Joan brought a saucer 
of milk. They were blind—just a bunch 
of staggering wobbliness—but, begad, he 
got their noses into the saucer. You should 
have seen him! He's missed his vocation 
—ought to be running a créche. Wonderful 
beast! Joan was amazed ; she'd offered to 
bet I was wrong. When the old beggar 
carted them up into his box, I thought she 
was going to cry. I nearly got her to shake 
hands with the beast, but she was afraid 
he’d jump at her. She'll do it yet, you'll 
see.” 

“Yes,” agreed George. ‘‘May as well 
get 'em on a friendly footing sort-of-thing. 
I'll leave it to you,” he added, and smothered 
a yawn. 

Derek yawned, too; there’s a lot of 
yawning done on the West Coast of Atrica. 
Satan had yawned when Joan couldn't 
quite be persuaded to shake his paw. And 
it might have made a lot of ditference— 
if Satan hadn’t yawned. 


Brilliant sunshine flooded the compound 
at Katandra for the one-hundred-and sixty- 
seventh day, or thereabouts, in suce 
In what George Moulton called his kitchen- 
garden, where pineapples,  garden-eggs, 
plantains and bananas, some yams, the 
papaw and some wild tomatoes flourished, 
the golden giow and purple shadows were 
a setting for a dream. A group of satin- 
skinned Kroo-boys, clothed with Adamic 
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brevity, squatted in the precincts of the out- 
hou and rested between jobs. A native 
maiden, gaudily girdled and gold-bangled, 
half-garmented at the waist, passed grace- 
fully by, disdaining their soft-murmured 


admiration. ; 
“ di-vuka!” they called in greeting. 
« di-yu-o !’ she replied, demurely enough, 


and making her way to the veranda steps 
at the back of the house, drew a folded note 
from her girdle, handed it to a houseboy, 
and waited. 

George, sitting at breakfast, frowned as he 
read it, and signalled that the messenger 
could go. 

“Curse!”’ he said. 

“Yes, George ?”’ Joan, fragrant, dainty, 
alluringly draped in a clinging, mauve- 
coloured flimsiness that threw the auburn 
of her hair into an almost startiing relicf, 
put down her cup and waited. 

“Curse!” said George again 

“Two curses to you,”, observed Derek, 
without humour. 

George pulled himself together. 

“What time are you lcaving us to-morrow, 
Derck, exactly?” 

“ Two-thirty. Why?” 

“I can do it, then. It's a note from De 
Villers, the Chef de Poste at Doubré. Our 
factory's flooded out with rubber, and 
Marchant’s duwn with fever. He says one 
of us ought to go and make arrangements 
to get the stuff stored. You can’t, that's 
obvious, so I'll push off right away and get 
back here at sunrise to-morrow. It's easy; 
four hours each way. But it's a confounded 
nuisance all the same.’ 

A boy came in to clear. A second boy 
arranged the chairs on the veranda and 
passed the cigarettes. Joan, as she sat down, 
felt Derek’ Ss upon her. She was silent. 

‘“‘T don’t see why-—,” began Derek. 

“No, old son. You can't go. It’s your 
last d and my last chance this season to 
pay a flying visit. he Company like me to 
report now and again about Doubré. That’s 
settled, We'll have to-morrow together, 
ay. You stay and look after Joan. 
y! Bo-hoy!” 

In twenty minutes George 
in a wide canoe with its nose pointing to 
the north. As the Kroo-boys swayed and 
chanted over their flashing, dripping paddles, 
he opened the note and read it once more. 


was sitting 


* My dear Moulton,” it ran. 3y all means 
come and spend the day with me at Doubré.  L 
shall be more than delighted. There’s a lot to 
talk about, and we shall be able to fit in a bit of 
shooting. Am only sorry you'll have to go 
back the same night. Expect you not later 
than neon, Marchant and the factory are 
going stroag, so you can just look in there for 
a couple of minutes, and you and 1 will have 
twelve hours together, Good ! 

“ Yours ever, 
“ALB. be VILLEKs.” 
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George put the note, in tiny fragments, 
into the water, and watched the pieces float 
away. He lighted his pipe, thought tenderly 
of Joan, and hoped Derek wasn't going to be 
a silly ass for the rest of his life. Then he 
smiled paternally and smacked the life out 
of a large, grey tsetse-fly which settled on 
the gieaming skin of a Kroo-boy in front. 

“Good massa!" said the boy, grinning. 

“Vine massa ! ”’ sang the rest, and working 
the words into their chant, they bent over 
their paddles with an inspired energy. 


For Derek, that last day passed in putting 
the finishing touches to his packing. - For 
Joan, in helping where she could, and pray- 
ing, half-ashamed, that her brother’s busi- 
ness would detain him at Doubré. She 
wouldn't like Mr. Marchant, whom she had 
never scen, to be dangerously ill, or George 
to be worried about not getting back. She 
couldn’t see how he could be delayed, in 
fact, without harm to something or some- 
body. But, if he didn’t come. back next 
morning, if—and never mipd how—he 
hadn’t arrived by the time Derek was due to 
go away—from her—then, surely, Derek 
would have to miss his boat, perhaps, and 
stay, possibly, a few weeks more. A white 
woman couldn't be left alone for a night up 
here. She wondered if Derek, bantering 
just as usual with the boys who were helping 
him outside, was thinking of anything 
happening to hold him up? She wondered 
—and the wondering hurt. What she did 
not do was to tell herself exactly what his 
going would mean to her. 

There was a good deal of unaccustomed 
thinking going on that day. Derek in- 
dulged in some, too. In the intervals of 
cracking jokes with small houseboys, and 
packing, he thought anxiously enough of 
a dozen expedients— celling 
ge home. Some were appallingly 
some simply silly ; some were ruled 
out by the maddening conventions of the 
situation ; and others would put Joan in an 
out-and-out false position. He had the 
courage, if that were what it was called, 
to speak; he didn't mind making a fool of 
himself. Good Lord, no! It wasn’t that. 
It wasn't anything to do with that. It was 
an indication that he wanted—some_ sign 
that he could fairly speak and risk it all in a 
mad flow of words, without hurting her. He 
folded his black evening clothes for the 
seventh time and savagely questioned the 
use of anything—of a public school up- 
bringing, in particular, that only taught you 
a thousand things that weren't done. 
Confounded rubbish, he called it. 

“ VFiddlesticks |’ he said aloud 

“ You've packed them,” said Joan, coming 
out from nowhere. ‘‘ They're in the tin chest 
behind you.”” 

Derck stood erect. Why not speak now 
and tell her all he’d been tlunking? Tell 
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“Time you came and 
mixed us a Picon-Svvop, 
please. The sun's going 
down.” 

“ True—as to the last 
part—true,”’ he replied. 
“And beautifully pro- 
nounced, if I may say 
so, as to the first part. 
Yes. But you muit 
roll that ‘r’ the same 


mee Gonen 


“George frowned as he read it.” 


as they do in r-r-rural, r-rare and 
r-refr-reshing——"" 

“R-rubbish! It’s your last night, Derek. 
French lessons are off. After dinner, perhaps, 
you can teach me how to say ‘ Adieu !’ with- 
out a handkerchief. That’s about all. We 
shall miss you, you know.” 

Joan led the way to the aperitif corner of 
her—but would she be smiling like that if the veranda. Derek walked behind. 
she supposed anything, if she suspected— “We ? ” he echoed, over her shoulder. 
He’d be dashed if she would! He grinned. “Oui,” she replied; and added, “ Oui, 
“The only tin chest I’ve got,” he said,  monsieur.” 


slapping himself, “is here; all buckled with And as that was as far as this difficult 

stooping. That thing's called a unuorm case. coup'e ever got, the parting of their ways 

How’s the time, Joan?” Was the inevitab’e thing, and George, ic all 
Digitized by s008 e 
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his benevolent manoeuvring, might as well 
have stayed at Katandra. It would have 
helped the play-acting to go on, and spared 
them both those heart-breakingly useless 
hours after dinner, which, as neither spoke 
the words that rose to their hearts and 
throats, were like an ache in immortality. 
There would still be to-morrow, they may 
have supposed—all the minutes of all the 
hours till half-past two, and even though 
George would be there, so long as they 
didn’t pass lile these. ... 

It was a pity, perhaps, that there was 
no one, nothing, to tell them that to-morrow 
wouldn't matter. : 

* * * * * 

Derek didn’t try to sleep that night. There 
would be eighteen hours on end in a canoe 
next day, if sleep was important; and it 
wasn't. He tried to explain himself to 
himself—to square the circle of the Divine 
purpose—and failed again and again. He 
lay and listened, between subdued groans, 
to the soft sounds of bull-frogs and crickets, 
and envied them the vacuity they seemed to 
advertise. 

Joan, on her side of the house, had fallen 
into a miserable snatch of dream-ridden 
sleep ! 

The distance that lay between them was 
the whole world of misunderstanding and 
pain, beyond their powers, unaided, to 
diminish by an ell. Human agencies had 
written ‘‘ Finis ” in the books. 

At last, the faint nocturnal sounds them- 
selves died away; the coconut palms, 
without the whisper of a breeze, no longer 
stirred. The hushed air around was furtive 
as the veiled stars in the vault of the sky. 
It was the hour before the dawn—the 
blackest of them all. A pin might clatter in 
such perfect quiet—a falling tear be almost 
heard... . 

Suddenly a terrible, long-drawn cry rent 
the stillness of the night—a cry that must 
have come from a throat bursting with 
agony. A moan followed it, a moan of 
stark despair. Derek shivered with an 
unearthly fear as he sprang through his 
open windows like a creature possessed. 
Instinct sent him flying past the rows of 
locked doors on two sides of the veranda to 
plunge into the room where Joan: He 
stood and reeled, half rooted. 

“Satan! Oh, Good heavens! Joan!” 

, He flung himself full length upon her 
ded. 


When Derek’s hands shot out. tense as a 
condor's claws, he meant to kill; and a 
deadly fight might have begun and finished 
in the bedroom. But, at the sound of his 
voice, Satan dropped to the floor and stood 
motionless, his huge black form outlined 
against the white curtains of the bed. Derek, 
taking a quick look at Joan, leaped after 
him—and in the same moment the monkey 
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whimpered, and the girl began to sob 
against her pillow. 

Derek knelt, lifted her in his arms, and 
glanced uncertainly behind. Satan, shiver- 
ing now, was pawing softly at his shoulder, 
listless and desolate. The hang of his head 
told a tale—to Derek’s suddenly under- 
standing eyes—that was better than any 
words he need expect to hear from broken, 
quivering Joan. But there was a pause 
that felt like an age before he heard her 
voice. 

“‘He—he didn’t try to hurt me,” she 
faltered. 

Derek explained, as well as he could, 
why Satan had come, relating George's 
experiences and his own for the first time. 

“Tl take him back now and chain him 
up properly,’’ he added, and released the 
arm that encircled her. 

“Don’t go,” she murmured, pleadingly ; 
and, as if making a promise to a baby in 
pain, he smoothed her hair and said: 
“All right, I won’t.”” 

Presently her sobs ceased. He held out 
his free arm and made a signal to the 
monkey. ‘‘Go, Satan,” it meant; but 
still the monkey pawed him from behind. 

Derek waited. This was about the last 
situation in the world, he reflected, that one 
could take advantage of. 

“Joan!” he commanded, at last, ‘‘ put 
some clothes on and then come and sit with 
me on the veranda. I want you to drink 
something—and talk. .Will you?’’ he 
begged, and made a gentle effort to disengage 
himself. 

But somehow his head wouldn't come 
with his arms. 

“Will you ?”’ he asked again. 

She whispered something that got mixed 
up with his shoulder. ‘ No,” was all he 
could make of it. It was an alarming 
predicament for a fellow. 

“ B-but if I stay,” he assured her, “‘if I 
stay another minute I—I shall have to 
kiss you, Joan!” 

There was a rebellious pressure of a small 
chin on a large, hard collar-bone—a smile 
that he could guess at, but not see. She 
moved her head so that he could hear. 

“Dear,” she whispered, ‘1 think—for 
another minute—you'd—better stay.” 

A pillow moved a little. He found her 
lips in the dark. 

And Satan, seemingly satisfied, shambled 
on to the veranda, chattering like a fool— 
and turned a somersault. 


It was on the veranda that George found 
them. A gold-blue dawn was breaking 
slowly and majestically as he tip-toed 
cautiously up the back steps of the house 
for tear of disturbing two sleepers. Instead, 
he came upon two wide-awake individuals, 
each clad in a vivid-looking dressing-gown, 
sitting very cluse together in capacious 
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“Derek knelt, lifted her in his arms, and glanced uncertainly behind. Satan was pawing 
softly at his shoulder.” 


Madeira chairs. They were laughing ridicu- 
lousy, as he called it, over two cups of 
steaming coffee. A yard away, blinking 
like a shut-eye doll, Satan was rolling 
grotesque'y and romping with four small 
kittens, specially invited. Lying empty on 
the footway was an expensive-looking biscuit 
tin that told its own extravagant story. 

“What on earth's the meaning of all 
this ?'’ asked George, making a face. 

Joan looked down sheepishly at her slim, 
slippered feet. Derek rose from his chair 
and he!d out his hand. 


“Put it there, George,’ he ordered. 
“Joan and I have invited me to stay on 
with you as a paying guest." 

Then his voice sank to a_ confidential 
undertone, and he held George by the lapels 
of his coat. ‘' Ssh!” he added, pointing 
to the girl. ‘‘ She's engaged!" 

Meanwhile Joan and Satan were shaking 
hands vigorously, but at the words Joan 
looked up happily. 

“‘So’s Derek,"’ she said demurely. 

: Then it was George's turn to kiss 
er. 
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Sixteen hundred miles up rapid-strewn rivers 
in a tiny launch, through territory almost 
unknown to Europeans—such was the journey 
accomplished by Capt. Bullock and his com- 
panions. They met with many exciting ex- 
periences, and heard some odd stories con- 
cerning mysterious people in the _ interior, 
including white Indians and a tribe with tails! 


Y profession, that of a mining 
engineer, has taken me nearly all 
over the world and into many 
out-of-the-way places. But of 

my various wanderings none, I think, has 
proved more generally interesting than 


me into the little-known interior 
of Brazil. The 
object of the trip 
was twofold — to 
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the journey which recently took ° 


discover to what extent the Tocantins and 
Araguaya rivers are navigable, and to investi- 
gate the mineral resources of the districts 
through which we had to pass. As, however, 
our work of exploration naturally yielded the 
greater quota of interesting incidents and 
experiences, the reader will hear more about 


this than about the 
last-named phase _ of 
the journ 1 think 


I may justifiably claim 
that our expedition 
resulted in a good deal 
of new and userul know 
ledge concerning this 
remote region. * 

The party, consisting 
of Captain O'Brien, a 
prospector of consider- 
able experience, Mr. 
Quaife, and myself, with 
a pilot and a fireman, 
both Brazilian, left 
Para, at the mouth of 
the Tocantins, on May 
oth, 1922. Our crait 
was a_ twenty five-foot 
steam-launch, which we 
took out with us from 
England, and it achieved 
the distinction of being 
the smal’est launch that 
ever made the perilous 
journey over the rapids, at that time 
very little known by any except native 
navigators. Our little Boa Aventura, in 
fact, was a marvel of endurance, seeing 
that she successfully negotiated some of the 
most dangerous river waters in Brazil, 
although more than once she only escaped 
destruction by the narrowest of margins, as 
T shall relate. 

Our first evening on the river was signalized 
by a violent storm, which forced us to seek 
shelter under the lee of an island. When the 
storm had passed we made a fresh start, but 
promptly ran aground on a sandbank in the 
middle of the river. There was only one 
thing to be done, and that was ta jump 
overboard, every man-jack of us, and push 
the launch off. ‘The feat was accomplished ; 
but it had its risks, for, apart from the 
swirling eddies—which threatened every 
minute to sweep us off our feet—poisonous 
water snakes, not to mention one or two 
equally unpleasant species of fish, infest 
this part of the stream. But we got away 
without further mishap, and a few hours 
later puffed merrily into Macajuba, roughly 
a hundred and fi'ty miles up. 

Macajuba consists of a goodly collection 
of bamboo-and-mud huts, with palm- 
thatched roofs. The people eke out what 
must be a rather precarious living by 
selling bananas, eggs, and fish to the crews 
of boats carrying Brazil nuts to the coast. 
I remember thein mainiy on account of the 
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intense blackness of their coffee. Wherever 
one calls a cup of this strong coffee is offered 
as a mark of hospitality, and no payment 
is ever accepted, even by the poorest of 
donors. It was an ordeal to have to drink 


this beverage the first thing in the morning 
and continue at frequent intervals all day, 


A Caraja Indian with two extraordinary-looking fish called “ pararucu.” 


and I have little doubt that to a European 
the habit wonld in time become injurious 
to health. Fortunately perhaps for us, we 
did not stay Jong here, but pushed on to 
Alcobaca, whose lights gleamed brightly in 
the darkness as we approached it one evening 
a week later. A mile or so below the landing- 
place I had a very unpleasant experience. 
We were steaming along, keeping as sharp 
a look-out as possib'e through the gloom, 
when something suddenly loomed up_ in 
front of us,and the next instant Iwas knocked 
flat into the well of the launch by an over- 
hanging bough of a tree, which not only 
neariy deprived me of my senses, but badiy 
damaged one of our stanchions. We decided 
there and then that in future there should 
be no voyaging for us at night, unless 
circumstances made it absolutely necessary 

Steaming up the west bank, after leaving 
Alcobaca, we reached Aramatheua, where 
we were rejoined by O'Brien, who had gone 
on ahead a few days cariier to make arrange- 
ments about our baggage, which had also 
been sent on before us, and to gather what 
information he could about the rapids. Here 
the waters of the river overran the low- 
lying banks, in some places actualiy en- 
croaching on the forest, and great care was 


necessary in navigating the tree-ridden 
channels. 
With Aramatheua behind us, we were 


faced with the rea'ly trying part of the 
trip, for ahead of us lay the rapids, which 
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gall for every atom of skill the navigator 
ses, as well as considerable courage. 

e started off with the launch so heavily 
laden that she was three inches below her 
Plimsoll line. Entering the first rapid, we 
had an adventure that might quite easily 
have ended disastrously for us all. At the 
critical moment the engine petered out, and 
the launch was at once swung with tremen- 
dous force on 
to the tops of 
some trees that 
showed just 
above the sur- 
face. Our 
extra pilot, 
whom we had 
taken aboard 
some distance 
down, at once 
made the sign 
of the Cross 
and yelled: 
“We are lost! 
We are lost!’ 
I, too, feared 
the worst, for 
the strength of 
the current 
heeled the 
launch over so 
that the bilge-pipe was only an inch above 
the water level. It seemed that nothing 
short of a miracle could prevent us from 
being swamped. For more than two hours 
we worked furiously, trying to get the boat 
clear and on an even keel, but without 
avail. At last, to our intense relief, the 
sound of singing came to us round the river 
bend, and presently a big batalao, a native 
flat-bottomed, barge-like craft, hove in 
sight. Secing our predicament, the batalao’s 
crew made their boat fast to an island with 
the aid of a long rope and, slackening off, 
came slowly alongside us, and took off our 
baggage. Even then we had an anxious 
time getting the launch free from the 
entanglements, but skill and patience on 
the part of the crew ultimately achieved the 
feat, and soon we were able to resume our 
journey. 

The batalao I have mentioned was fifty feet 
long, and typical of the usual run of craft 
seen on the river. Each boat has a deck- 
house of bamboo and palm leaves, on the 
roof of which is a scat for the man at the 
tiller. A crew of perhaps twenty men may 
be carried, the boat being propelled by 
long poles, at the end of which are hooks, used 
for grasping trees and rocks, when hauling 
‘the craft upstream. 

Leaving our baggage aboard the batalao, 
with Quaife to look after it, we steamed on, 
and successfully passed the rapids, although 
several times we narrowly escaped being 
capsized by submerged rocks and tree- 
stuinps, which hereabouts were almost as 


A scene on the Araguaya River. 
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potent a danger as the rapids themselves. 
hanks to our pilot, however, we got 
through in safety, reaching the village of 
Areanao, at the lower end of the celebrated 
Itaboca rapid, in the evening. 

The scenery in this district is magnificent. 
Enormous trees towered over us on all sides 
in the forest, and parrots, butterflies, and 
small birds of every hue flew to and fro 
among the 
branches. 
Oranges and 
bananas were 
to be hai in 
abundance, 
and we were 
able to get 
chicken and 
eggs wherewith 
to effect a wel- 
come change in 
our menu. 


THREE MILES 
A WEEK. 


After anight's 
rest on shore, 
we started out 
early the next 
day to nego- 
tiate the first part of the Itaboca rapid, 
much to the interest of the populace. Getting 
up without mishap, we disembarked and set 
about raising the sides of the launch in order 
to minimize the chances of her beingswam ped. 
As showing the difficulties to be surmounted, 
I may mention that, although the distance 
up the Great Itaboca rapid is not more than 
three miles, the task of getting the launch 
up occupied a whole week, and necessitated 
enlisting the services of twenty men to 
help the little engine to pull the vessel 
through. 

I was specially interested to watch how 
the heavy batalavs are got up the rapid. 
When the boat has been brought close up 
to the foot of the incline, an expert swimmer 
ties a line about his body, dives into the 
torrent, keeping under water as long as 
possible, and swims on until he emerges 
at a suitable place for hauling. Ten or 
eleven other members of the crew then 
follow him in the same way, a heavy cable 
being pulled up by means of the lines, and 
fastened about a tree or projecting rock. 
Often it takes many hours to get a boat 
a distance of a few yards, and by the time 
the entire rapid has been passed the crew 
are almost prostrate with exhaustion. 

It was with high spirits that, having 
safely got over this trying part of the journey, 
we set out for Maraba, on the Tocantins, 
although there were still several rapids in 
front of us. At the Pedra do Gaviao rapid, 
for example, we only just scraped through; 
the party—now reimiorced by two extra 


men for the crew and two passengers— 
being obliged to get out into the water and 
pull like Trojans. The Travessao de Pedra 
Grande, the Aspenage, the Furo de Pirocaba, 
and the Travessao do Saltinho were other 
formidable rapids that had to be negotiated, 
until, leaving the Ponta de Jacob, the water 
ran more smoothly and the current less 
strongly. 

On the Ilha do Alexandre one of our crew 
was bitten, while sleeping, by a vampire bat, 
which horrible creatures appear to be 
numerous in the neighbourhood. The wound 
was a fairly severe one, and at first we had 
difficulty in stopping the flow of blood. 
Another dangerous creature that made us 
more than usually wary hereabouts is the 


arava, a sort of flat fish, not unlike a plaice,” 


with a tail of about six inches long. On this 
tail is a spine that is raised vertically at the 
slightest suspicion of danger, and which 
contains poison, from the effects of which 
a victim may die. I, for one, was very 
careful not to bathe or wash in still water, 
in which the fish is found. It was near 
this point that we first heard of a tribe of 
“white Indians,’’ who are said to live on 
a tributary running into the upper reaches 
of the Xingu. A 
little higher up, 
at the Ponta do 
Macaco, we came 
across great num- 
bers of water-fowl, 
among them geese, 
storks, cranes, 
kingfishers, and 
water-hens, 

At Maraba a 
crowd turned out 
to welcome us, and 
we were conducted 
to an empty house 
in the main street, 
where we pro- 
ceeded to make 
ourselves comfort- 
able. The town, 
with its population 
of about a thou- 
sand, is four hun- 
dred and fifty miles 
from Para, and was 
at one time a 
flourishing centre 
of the rubber in- 
dustry, until a 
slump brought its 
prosperity to a 
sudden end. Now- 
adays its trade 
depends on the ex- 
port of Brazil nuts 
and hides; there 
is also some ship- 
building going on. 
Welefton June 8th, 
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after a stay of only four days, and almost 
immediately afterwards fouhd ourselves 
entering flat country, where the forest 
grew down to the water's edge. A few miles 
short of the entrance to the Araguaya we 
ran into some fairly bad rapids, but once 
we had passed them our rate of progress 
increased appreciably. 


CANNIBAL FISH. 


While splashing some water over his face 
at an island just above Sao Joao O’Brien 
felt a pain in his hand and, hastily with- 
drawing it, found that his thumb had been 
nearly bitten off by a piranha, a deadly 
little cannibal fish. ‘It is rather like a roach 
in size and appearance, but its ferocity is 
almost proverbial. At a point higher up 
we shot some capivaras (water-hogs). One 
of them rolled into the water as it tell, and 
before we could haul it out the voracious 
piranhas had begun to eat it, some of them 
leaping right out of the river on to the dead 
animal’s back. Once the art of catching 
them is known, piranhas are well worth 
getting for food, fresh meat being the best 
bait. 1 have heard it said that the wound 


A fine specimen of the jabaru, an odd-looking Brazilian bird. 
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made by the fish 
is poisonous, but 
O’Brien’s - thumb 
caused him little in- 
convenience, though it 
did not heal for some 
time. 


It was in the 
chapada, or campo 
country, to which 


we now came, that’ we 
first saw the -odd- 
looking suits worn by 
the cattle-men_ to 
. protect them from 
thorns and _ similar 
discomforts when 
out in the — bush. 
The footwear and 
trousers of these suits 
are made in one piece, 
and with their thick 
deerskin jackets above, the wearers have 
the appearance of being dressed in armour. 
Fever is very prevalent in this low-lying 
district, and we were constantly asked for 
palliatives, quinine being too dear for most 
of the people to buy. By now we had come 
nearly six hundred and fifty miles from 
Para, and as we had _ hea that pedras 
bonitos (beautiful stones) were to be found 
inland in considerable numbers, we arranged 
that the pi'ot should take the launch up 
the remaining rapids while we explored 
our surroundings. 

So far no Indians had been encountered, 
but we were told that a tribe called Gavaos 
was to be found on the east side of the river, 
and that they were very revengeful about 
teal or imaginary injuries. A little while 
back they had tracked down and _ killed 
a Brazilian who, they alleged, had damaged 
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Part of a day’s catch in the Araguaya. 


a plantation at Zrocax belonging to one of 
their number. They use bows and arrows, 
and we were shown thirty-six arrows, each 
six feet in length, all of which had been 
taken from another victim's body. 

The country through which we now had 
to make our way is very rough, and we were 
obliged to cut a track through the forest 
in order to make headway. Insects began 
to make themselves a greater nuisance than 
they had been hitherto, while, to add to my 
own woes, I was bothered with boils on 
the legs, which made walking and ridin, 
a positive nightmare. O’Brien had several 
bad attacks of fever, contracted in his 
earlier wanderings in the Congo, while 
Quaife was troubled with a form of dysentery. 
Our time, when not on the march, was 
taken up with the examination of the mineral 
deposits. There is gold hereabouts, but no 
evidence of its exist- 
ence in worth-while 
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quantities. For guide 
we had the services 
| of Sefior Joao 
{ Matheus, the chief 
man of the district, 
which saved us much 
valuable time. At 
the end of a_ fort- 
night, having com- 
pleted our investiga- 
tions, we returned to 
the launch, which 
had covered only 
thirty-five miles in a 
week, owing to the 
difficulties of the 
age. 
Pr ening Sao José 
at the beginning of 
July, our way lay 
through rock-strewn 


Otter hunters on the Tocantins River. 


channels in which we 
~ all but came to grief 


ee 


on two rate occasions. 

‘ust beyond the island of 
coco. we were nearly 
swamped by the tremendous 
rush of water in the rapids, 
while a little farther on we 
came to a channel in which 
the water scethed like a 
whirlpool ; it seemed that 
further navigation was 
impossible. After some 
deliberation we decided to 
make a dash for it and, 
with steam blowing off at 
its highest pressure, and a 
couple of men poling fran- 
tically in the bows, we slid 
into the maelstrom, from 
which, after a really des- 
perate struggle against a 
whole array of adverse 
currents and cross-currents, 
we at length emerged, wet through to the 
skin, but triumphant. 

Within an hour or two of making this 
passage we met some Caraja_ Indians, 
members of a tribe inhabiting the upper 
Araguaya. They were coming down-stream 
in a big dug-out, all of them stark naked, 
their bodies painted crimson, and making 
an impressive sight. They are a friendly 
people, and most of the men are of fine 
physique, with features strongly reminiscent 
of those of the North-American Indians. A 
little later on we came to their camp, which 
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A cattle ranch, visited by the Author’s party, where Europeans 


had never mn seen before. 


we found quite destitute of men save for 
one old fellow, who was apparently in 
charge of the women and children. " The 
women were at first visibly afraid of us, and 
it was not until we made them gifts of 
Brazilian tobacco that they overcame their 
terrors and approached us freely. Their 
village, like nearly all those of the Carajas, 
was a temporary affair, consisting of palm- 
and-bamboo huts built on the sandbanks. 
As soon as the rains begin the huts are 
abandoned for others inland, the riverside 
settlements being swept away by the rising 
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A typical Caraja Indian hut. 


floods. The people live mostly on fruit and 
fish, and train a species of diving bird to do 
their fishing for them, except in the case of 
the bigger specimens, which they shoot with 
arrows, to which a thin line is attached, 
harpoon fashion. They told us several times 
that the leopards catch fish by using their 
tails as bait, lying along a branch overhang- 
ing the river and angling in this way for 
certain flesh-eating fish. I hardly know 
whether to believe the statement, but it was 
confirmed by various Brazilians we met. 
On July 16th we reached Concessao, now 
a town of only four thousand people, which 
will probably regain its former size and 
prosperity when the price of rubber rises and 
the river gets better known. There are still 
large tracts of rubber-bearing country 
between the Araguaya and the Xingu, but 
the present price is so low that it is not 
worth while collecting it. By permission of 
the Jniendente of the town, to whom we had 
letters of introduction, we were accom- 
panied by the secretary to the municipality 
which, by the way, covers an area of fifty 
thousand square miles—on a trip into the 
interior towards Xingu, where we were 
regarded as curiosities by many of the 
poops who have not previously seen a 
uropean. Much of the country consisted 
of open tableland, with small scrub and 
pasture land. In certain of the rivers we 
found gold, and the district appeared to 
have distinct possibilities from the mining 
standpoint, although we were disappointed 
at not jinding more diamonds. The trip took 
us as far as Salobro, a hundred and ten 
miles inland, on the fringe of very dense 
forest. We then returned to Concessao, to 


find on our arrival that Quaife had gone 
back to the coast in the company of a trader 
who was making the journey. He had been 
troubled with sickness for some weeks, and 
it was agreed among us that it was unwise 
for him to continue, as we expected soon to 
get into the Indian country proper, where 
we should have to depend exclusively on our 
guns for food, and in these circumstances a 
sick man is something of a burden and a 
responsibility. 


INDIANS WITH TAILS! 


After a few days’ rest, O’Brien started out 
for the River Arrayas, which he planned to 
explore, making his w. ay up as far as the 
village of Santa Maria Nova. Meanwhile, I 
crossed the Araguaya to make some investi- 
gations on the Goyaz side, being provided 
with horses and a guide by the local 
authorities, who, as usual, were very helpful. 
On. the way I found gold in a number of 
streams, but again, no diamonds of real 
value. It was in this part that I heard 
strange accounts of a tribe of Indians with 
tails! What truth there is in such reports 
I cannot say, but I am not by any means 
inclined to flout the suggestion, as my 
information, though somewhat vague, came 
from sources that I could not wholly dis- 


credit. I was told that these Indians wear 
garments that hide this curious physical 
survival, if such it is, but that they are 


known by their seat on a horse, which 
ditters from that of an ordinary rider. 
Having examined a range of hills, known 
as the Morro Grande, a hundred miles 
across country, I mad¢ my way back to 
Z < C 


* Concessao, after passing through a district 
inhabited by Xerentes, an Indian tribe 
reported to be not at all well disposed 
towards strangers. More than once | came 
across their old camps, but did not meet 
any of the Indians themselves. 

rom Concessao we resumed the river 
journey, picking up O’Brien at Ste. Maria, 
and steaming towards the Ste. Anna rapid, 
the last to be encountered for some hundreds 
of miles. Here, one evening, we observed 
a rather curious spectacle. There was a 
small riverside chapel which was infested 
with bats, which swarmed in it like flies. 
Regularly at sunset the bats flew out across 
the river to some lakes where mosquitoes 
abound. The moment they issued from the 
chapel, as on this occasion, hawks appeared 
as if by magic from the sky and, each 
swooping down on a bat, would seize one 
and fly with it to the nearest tree, returning 
in a few minutes for another. The process 
was repeated evening after evening, and 
yet the bats do not appear to diminish in 
numbers or the hawks to tire of what must 
surely become a monotonous diet ! 

The water in this stretch of the river was 
very turbulent, while the number of rocks 
made navigation extremely difficult. The 
pilot manceuvred our boat into position, 
and then gave the signal for full steam ahead. 
Into the rapid we went in fine style, but 
just as it seemed that we were going to get 
through safely, a violent shock pitched 
us all out of our places, and before we knew 
what was happening the current, catching the 
launch’s bows, swept us broadside on to a 
rock. It seemed impossible that the little 
craft could survive the crash, but by efforts 
that in retrospect seem to have been super- 
human we righted her successfully, though 
we did not get her off the rock without the 
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help of a Brazilian and his wife, who 
happened to come along in a canoc in 
time to throw us a rope and tow us into 
deep water. 

From here we continued the journey to 
Bananal Island, reputed to be the. biggest 
fresh-water island in the world, although 
it has never been surveyed. It was necessary 
to go cautiously on this part of the river, 
as the launch continualiy scraped the bottom, 
and at intervals struck submerged boulders 
and sandbanks. Just before reaching the 
mouth of the Itapirapi, above the northern 
end of the island, we sighted on a bluff some 
Indians whose behaviour seemed strange 
and, as we approached, even menacing. 
I think they would not have hesitated to 
attack us had we not been so strong, our 
numbers having been added to at Furo do 
Pedra by a party of Brazilians in batalaos 
going up to the diamond field at Rio das 
Garcas, five hundred miles away. The 
Itapirapi Indians, a little-known tribe, 
have a reputation nearly as bad as that of 
the hostile Chavantes, although it is believed 
that they are an offshoot of the Carajas, 
who, as I have said, are a peaceful people. 
Somewhere up the Itapirapi there is a large 
deposit of salt, and here all the Indians 
inhabiting the country between the Araguaya 
and Xingu foregather once a year, among 
them, it is said, the Assurini, the white- 
skinned tribe to which I have already 
referred. A responsible trader at Concessao 
assured us that these white Indians have 
camps at three known places in the Xingu 
country. 


THE “RIVER OF THE DEAD.” 


We now came in sight of the Rio dos 
Mortes, or River of the Dead, a name 


The Author and Captain O’Brien (on left of picture) at Concessao. 
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associated with a massacre that took place in 
the old slave days. A Portuguese explorer 
and his son found gold some way up the 
river, and returned to the coast to form a 
syndicate to exploit it. Some Brazilians, 
getting wind of the discovery, followed 
them on their way back to the river, where 
the two parties met and fought a pitched 
battle. There were many casualties, and the 
survivors were attacked by Indians, who 
wiped them out. 

Caraja Indian camps were still in evidence 
on the Bananal side as we steamed up, but 
it was necessary to keep a sharp look-out for 
Chavantes, especially when, as happened 
once or twice, we were obliged to land for 
fuel on the Matto Grosso side. The Carajas 
are very much afraid of the Chavantes, and 
will not set foot in their territory if they 
can avoid it. Passing a little later the mouth 


The crew of the launch, with their landlady, at Concessao. 


of the Crystallino, we met a large baéalao 
coming down unladen from the diamond 
field. The owner warned us to keep our 
eyes open for the Chavantes, as only a short 
time previously a Brazilian and his wife, 
who had landed in their country to get 
honey, had been surprised and_ brutally 
murdered by the Indians. 

In this region food was plentiful, and 


we had no difficulty in getting all we needed © 
with our guns. Turtles’ eggs were unusually 
abundant, one spot yielding us over four 
hundred eggs from only four holes. There 
were numbers of deer, geese, and duck, and 
ample supplies of fish. Never was our larder 
anything but well stocked during this part 
of the trip, a fact which naturally added 
greatly to our enjoyment. At one of the last 
of our camps we came upon a bird that was 
entirely new to us. As we approached the 
place we heard a sound as of a terrier barking, 
and concluded from it that we were nearing a 
fazenda, But to our astonishment we found 
that the yelping came from a vulture-like 
bird, locally known as the Juma. It has five 
talons on each foot and an extra one on the 
middle joint of the wings, which measure 
six feet from tip to tip. Black all over, 
except for its breast, which is white, the 
bird feeds princi- 
pally ona particu- 
lar kind of grass 
or water plant, of 
which it seems 
untiringly fond. 
Unfortunately we 
had no means of 
preserving the 
solitary specimen 
we obtained. 

On October 7th 
we arrived at our 
destination on the 
river, Sao José de 
Araguaya, where 
we had planned to 
disembark for a 
gold mine at 
Crixas, a couple of 
hundred miles dis- 
tant. Taking into 
account our jour- 
neys overland, we 
had by this time 
travelled just on 
sixteen hundred 

: miles from Para, 
largely through territory almost unknown 
to European travellers and explorers. 
So far as we were able to ascertain, no 
one had previously steamed so far up 
the coast, and certainly not in so small 
a craft as ours. The experience was one that 
I personally would not have foregone, and it 
is one of my pet hopes that some day I 
shall have an opportunity of repeating it. 
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THE 


“KING OF THE CLEARWATER’ 


RL. Mavis 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
UOHIN DE WALTON 


Visiting a little-known valley far from the haunts of men, a British Columbian timber- 

cruiser encountered a solitary trapper who told him the remarkable story which is here set 

forth—the story of a man who claimed the wilderness for his own and was willing to go 
to any lengths to keep out intruders upon his domain. 


HE Clearwater country is a wild, 
mountainous section, only partly 
explored, situated about sixty 
miles west of the North Thompson 

River in the eastern half of central British 
Columbia. The Clearwater River, a very 
turbulent stream, flows due south from the 
Clearwater Lakes, and empties into the 
North Thompson about a hundred miles 
north of the town of Kamloops. The country 
can be entered only along a narrow pack- 
trail which has recently been put in by 
the B.C. Forest Branch of the Provincial 
Department of Lands. 

Id Herman, who figures in this narrative, 
trapped in this wil 
country for years, and 
regarded it as his own. 

By profession I am 
a ‘‘ timber - cruiser,"’ 
locating, staking, and 
taking the topography 
of sections of country 
covered with saleable 
timber. Three years 
ago I visited the Clear- 
water Valley and the 
tops of the mountains 
on either side. On 
this trip I discovered 
six hitherto uncharted 
lakes and also met 
Louis Lachelle, a 
French-Canadian trap- 

Tt, who told me the 
acts of the story that 
I have here set down. 
A year later Lachelle 


They marvelled at the way he built his 
cabin, rolling and placing the heavy green 
pine-logs unaided. From his home he 
journeyed south some three hundred miles, 
following the edges of creeks and rivers, 
scaling high mountains, and_ enduring 
all the hardships of the trail, looking 
for new trapping grounds. Limping pain- 
fully through the thick jack-pine under- 
brush, he staggered at last on to an old 
disused trail. He was tired and weak, and 
his face bore the drawn expression which 
comes of privations long endured. He was 
heavily burdened, with a large pack strapped 
to his shoulders. A ‘‘ tump-line passed 
across his forehead 
helped to support 
the weighty load. 
From a_ well-stocked 
cartridge belt dangled 
a Colt revolver, and 
he carried a rifle: He 
walked in a stooped 

sture, his head held 

orward and_ his 

eyes bent upon the 
ground. 

Lachelle had come 
from ‘‘on top,”’ and 
had travelled for days 
without encountering 
fresh meat. His 
bacon had long since 
disappeared ; his flour 
occupied but _ little 
space in his pack. In 
the distance he could 
hear the roar of falls. 


was found dead in one Lifting his eves and 
of his cabins by a looking along — the 
wandering prospector. opening the trail made 

through the heavy 
_ In a land of strong timber, he saw the 
men, Louis Lachelle Louis Lachelle’s second cabin, where the glistening waters of 
was the = strongest. bear-trap incident occurred. a river surging like 
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molten silver along its rock-strewn bed—the 
Clearwater. 

Strange stories had reached him up north 
concerning this land of the Clearwater. It 
was said to be rich in fur, and an old trapper 
claimed it as his own. “Old Herman,” Louis 
had heard, was king of that wild country, 
and more than once he had pulled trigger on 
unwary trappers who dared to dispute his 
self-asserted rights. Tlowever, Louis made 
up his mind to “take a chance” with old 
Herman, Furs were what he was after, and 
one man, no matter how formidable, wasn't 
going to stop him from getting them, And 
now he had reached his destination. That 
glimmering streak of silver ahead was the 
river he sought, and those flat-topped moun- 
tains in the background would be his trapping 
grounds that winter. 

Louis fed sumptuously on fish that night, 
for a big rainbow trout bit hungrily at the 
piece of bright red flannel he uscd as a bait. 
Sitting astride his pack on the grassy bank 
of the river, in the middle of a small natural 
clearing, he gazed thoughtfully at the blue- 
tinged mountains opposite as he balanced 
his tin plate on his knees. Only the surging 
roar of the falls farther up the stream, and 


the occasional drumming of a grouse, dis- 
turbed the silence. 

“What yer doin’ here?” 

The words thundered in Louis’s ears. In- 
stinctively his hand flew to his hip, but 
his Colt and cartridge-belt | lay near his 
rifle, against a small cedar snag some ten 


Like a flash Louis bounded 
His eyes: opened wide with as- 
tonishment. Never in his life had he seen 
a bigger or more brutal-looking creature 
than the man facing him from the other side 
of the clearing. Clothed in tattered buckskin, 
with a heavy black beard spread over his 
tremendous chest, and hair hanging like short 
pieces of tarred rope to his shoulders, the 
stranger advanced bear-like towards Louis. 
No one could be blamed for running from 
such a terrifying apparition, but Louis, though 
surprised at the huge size of the advancing giant, 
held his ground. 

“What yer doin’ here?” the man repeated, 
roaring like an infuriated bull, his small rat-like 
eyes flashing ominou : 

“Don’t see as it’s any business of yourn,” 

Louis answered coolly, stretching himself to 
his great height. The big man’s bullying tone 
only nettled Louis, He was quite ready to 
‘fight, and the lumber-woods of Northern 
Quebec and British Columbia had taught him 
many lessons. 
" “This is my trap country,’ 
shouted, waving his great arm with a cir- 
cular movement over his head as if to in- 
dicate the whole region belonged to him. 

“Guess I've as much right to trap here 
as you have,” Louis drawled, eying the giant 


feet away. to 


his feet. 


the stranger 
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calmly." What's more, 
right here.” 

With a roar and a rush like a charging 
bull, the big man threw the weight of his 
tremendous body at Louis. Stepping quickly 
to one side, Louis swung right and left, 
catching his adversary two heavy blows 
on the side of the head as he lumbered 
past. The force of his spring and Louis's 
tremendous blows hurled him headlong to 
the ground, but with surprising ability for 
so huge a man he bounded to his feet in- 
stantly, Then began in deadly earnest a 
battle between two giants. Their guick, 
heavy panting and the thudding of their fists 
could be heard above the roar of the falls. 
No wild beasts of that great forest could 
have fought more ferociously: or with such 
deadly intent. For nearly half an hour they 
swayed monotonously backward and forward, 
locked in each other's arms, like two griz- 
zlies. At times the big man would lift Louis 
bodily from the ground and try to throw 
him, but without result. Finally, one of 
the giant’s hands moved slowly but surely 


I'm goin’ to stay 


toward Louis’s throat. He fought hard to 
keep it back, and, exerting his strength 
to the utmost, broke away. Like a flash 


he drove his right between his opponent’s 
eyes. There was a sickening thud, and his 
adversary crumpled to the ground at his feet. 

Standing there with a chest heaving quickly, 
his arms straight at his sides and his fists 
tightly clenched, Louis watched the big man 
huddled on the ground gradually recover 
consciousness. Dazed and battered, he rose 
slowly to his feet. Louis sprang back, but the 
giant had had enough. Without a word, but 
with a look of terrible hatred in his eyes, he 
slunk painfully across the little clearing and 
disappeared in the thick timber. 

Picking up his Colt and buckling it around 
his waist, Louis limped slowly to the water's 
edge and bathed his aching head. That 
evening, just before dark, he saw a thin column 
of smoke spiral majestically above the tall trees. 
Old Herman was evidently camping close by. 


The cabin Louis built was a marvel of 
neatness, and evidence in itself of his great 
strength. He had found no better place to 
build it than the clearing in which he and old 
Herman had fought. The logs, dove-tailed 
at both ends, fitted snugly on top of each other; 


the door looked as if the material it was 
made from had been through a_ planing 
mill, An axeman since his boyhood days 


on his father’s old Quebec farm, Louis wags 
an adept at carving for himself a home out 
of the forest. He knew all the little tricks of 
the pioneering game. The neatly-cut cedar 
shakes roofing his well-built cabin, with the 
little woodshed hard by, completed a picture 
that showed the master hand of the expert 
woodsman. 
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Besides erecting the cabin, he 
cut nearly fiiteen miles of trap- 
line, and built two other little 
cabins, each about five 
miles apart. They were 
small places, similar to 
those built by the ma- 
jority of trappers, and 
just large enough to ac- 
commodate one man. 

At each cabin he stacked 

an abundant supply of 
wood. Everything — that 
could be done before the 
trapping season __ started 

he had done. When the 
snow lay deep over that 

wild country, he would 
leave his cabin on the 

flats, and ‘‘ mush ”’ over his 
trap-line trail, collecting his 

pelts. The little cabins 
would serve as_ stopping- 
places for the night. 

Already the feeling of ap- 
proaching winter was in the 
air. In the distance the 
steel-grey mountains, lifting 
their heads majes- 
tically high above 
the surrounding 
country, seemed to 
signal that bitter 
weather was nigh. 
The white caps were 
spreading over their 
broad shoulders, 
and even on top of 
their smaller sisters 
there had been a 
preliminary flutter 
of snow one morn- 
ing. 

Louis had slept 
out that night mid- 
way between his 
two cabins, rolled 
in his heavy red 
blanket under the 
bole of a large 
spruce windfall. 
There was about an 
inch of snow on the ground when he awoke, 
mantling the meadows with white. He 
shook himself like a huge dog, rolled his 
blanket, and headed rapidly along the trail 
towards his far cabin. 

Nobody but a keen-eyed woodsman would 
have noticed the moccasined footprint just 
off the trail. His eves narrowed and his jaw 
set grimly as he noted the direction the man 
must have taken A number of times, 
while building his cabin and cutting his 
trap-line, he had been shot at. The crack 
of a rifle close by and a bullet singing past 
his head had often sent Louis into the tall 
timber looking for the trail of the would-be 
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“*That’s number one of Herman’s gang!’ Louis muttered grimly.” 


killer. Now, holding his rifle ready for 
instant action, he pressed on rapidly towards 
his cabin, expecting to find it destroyed. 
Rounding an acute angle in the trail, the 
little log house came into view, seemingly 
intact. Nearing the door, he suddenly 
stopped dead, his eyes riveted on a small 
mound of snow. Around the mound was a 
black ring where the snow had slightly 
melted. Underneath that little hillock of 
snow, he knew, was the steel disc of a huge 
bear-trap. Another step, and the cruel jaws 
would have bitten through his leg with 
sickening force. Stepping back, Louis 
unstrapped the rane ee from his back, 
s008 Cc 
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Lifting the bundle high above his head, 
he threw it hard at the steel disc. There 
was a dull thud as the trap sprung and the 
corrugated jaws snapped on the bundle 
between them. 

Louis's jaws were set as tightly as those 
of the snare. The villain who set that death- 
trap should receive no mercy. There and 
then he determined to “get him.  Sur- 
veving the clearing and the trail with a 
swift, keen glance, he slid quickly behind 
a pile of firewood. Here, crouched like a 
hunter stalking his game, he waited. His 
fingers gripped his rifle harder as a dark 
figure rounded the bend in the trail. It 
advanced cautiously, gun held ready to 
shoot. At the edge of the clearing Louis 
had made in cutting logs for his cabin 
the stranger slipped behind a big balsam. 
His s were fixed on the sprung trap 

ipping the blanket ; evidently he thought 
it was the body of his victim. rom beliind 
the woodpile Lachelle watched and waited. 
Satisfied that Louis's body lay stretched in 
front of the cabin door, the man walked 
rapidly across the clearing, but stopped 
dead as a roar of mocking laughter split 
the air. Like a flash his gun flew to his 
shoulder. Two shots rang out in quick 
succession, and the intruder wilted to the 
ground—dead. 

“ That’s number one of Herman's gang!” 
Louis muttered grimly as he stood over his 
victim. When he leit the cabin later that 
morning no trace of the tragedy remained 
visible. 

Louis's trap-line terminated abruptly on 
the top of a huge bluff. He had not built a 
cabin there; the ground was rocky, and 
the few balsams and spruce were knotty 
and stunted. A narrow shelf of rock led 
from the summit of the bluff, as if hewn from 
its bare face, down to a small cave, and Louis 
decided to use this cave instead of laboriously 
hauling logs from a more thickly-timbered 
area to build a cabin. He intended fixing 
it up as comfortably as the available material 
would allow. A man could walk quite 
easily along the narrow ledge leading to it, 
providing: he was not afraid of great heights. 

ix hundred feet below Bear Creek roarec 
tumultuously, and farther down the Clear- 
water foamed between the precipitous walls 
of a black and narrow canyon; but Louis's 
ner’ were like steel, and he experienced 
no difficulty in reaching the cave. Without 
a thought of the awful death a mis-step 
would hurl him to, he walked leisurely 
along the narrow ledge of rock and entered 
the cave. It was about nine feet square, 
the roof sloping toward the rear. The heat 
from the early afternoon sun was reflected 
intensely from the bare rocks of the 
precipitous bluff. Although the nights were 
cold the days were still hot, and amid those 
rocks the h was sweltering. 

Louis sat down and contemplated his 
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surroundings. He would have to construct 
a door—a good one, to keep out the icy 
winds that would sweep down the canyon 
during the bleak winter months. He would 
want a fireplace, too, like the ones he had 
built in his cabins. 

Only the rearing of the water below, 
surging violently between the narrow walls, 
disturbed the intense silence. Suddenly, 
however, Louis bounded to his feet, for a 
loud laugh rang out ominously from above. 
The black-bearded face of Herman met his 
upturned eyes at the top of the path. 

“You'll starve; you'll be thirsty!’ he 
roared. ‘Ha! ha! ha! I’ve got yer! 
Vil tcrment yer!” 

Like lightning Lou gun pointed at the 
bearded face, and with the instant pressing 
of the trigger two shots split the rock within 
an inch of the giant's ear. But only a 
mocking laugh came back. Herman had 
spoken truth—Lachelle was trapped. It 
would be utterly impossible to gain the top 
while Herman guarded the narrow ledge— 
and the ledge was the only means of approach 
to the cave. A horrible lingering death trom 
starvation or a possibly quicker death at 
the hands of his enemy stared Louis blankly 
in the face, looming up as vividly as the 
black wall of the bluff out of which his 
prison was hewn. What he had intended to 
be his shelter would be his tomb. Either to 
dic like a rat in a trap or be shot down like 
a dog—these were his alternatives. Neither, 
necdless to say, appealed to Lachelle’s 
fighting nature; to die at the hands of 
another without being able to hit back 
went decidedly against his grain. He knew 
that in all probability other members of 
Herman's well-organized trapping crew 
would be there that night. The narrow 
ledge would be always under the observation 
of one or more men, ready to fire at him 
should he dare to run the gauntlet of theix 
d fire. 

s giant frame shook with rage. To 
think he had been such a fool as to walk 
into a trap of his own making ! 

“Sooner than give him the satisfaction of 
shooting me down, I'll lie here until I’ve 
only strength left to drag myself to the 
edge and roll over,’’ he muttered. For 
hours he sat almost motionless, moodily 
contemplating his plight and staring fixedly 
at the narrow ledge which was the gateway 
to his prison. The inaction deadened_ his 
senses; he found it impossible to think of 
any way of delivering himself from the awful 
pit into which his own carelessness and 
Hermai’s insatiable desire for revenge had 
hurled him. 

The sun set like a huge blotch of red, and 
the dusk of evening passed to almost pitch 
darkness betore Louis moved. The sound 
of voices above and the crackling of dry 
burning sticks roused him from his lethargy 
The fire blazed, and the narrow ledge was 
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“You'll starve; you'll be thirsty!’ he roared. ‘I’ve got yer!’” 


THE 


brightlv lit up, but there were deep shadows 
at many places against the rocky wall where 
it was only partly illuminated by the beacon 
above. Louis wondered if these shadows 
offered any protection from the keen eyes 
above. They fell across the narrow path 
like the rungs of a huge ladder, and as the 
blaze died down to a steady burning he 
watched them fixedly. At last, taking a 
long chance, he sprang upwards. Almost 
instantly a rifle cracked above and Louis 
leapt back with a burning pain in his 
shoulder and his arm hanging limp at his 
side. 

How he raged and cursed at the hand 
that had so nearly sent him to his dvom! 
The jeering laughter from above echoed 
against the great rock wall, and the shadows 
playing along the narrow ledge seemed to 
dance with glee. Most assuredly he was in a 
death-trap. 

That night the wind blowing down the 
canyon from over the icy fields of frozen 
snow on the summits of the mountains in 
the distance chilled him to the bone as he 
lay stretched on the hard floor of the cave. 
Not far away an owl hooted monotonously 
all through the night, while Bear Creek 
roared on its way to the Clearwater. The 
wounded man lay sleepless on his bed of 
rock, the wound in his shoulder aching 
ceaselessly. And all through the long night 
the fire above burned steadily, fed by the 
watchful besiegers. 

Next day the sun beat down relentlessly 
on poor Lachelle. His lips parched with 
the thirst that came with the loss of blood, he 
craved for water—just one long, life-giving 
drink. But water was far away, as un- 
obtainabie, seemingly, as freedom. 

Stowly—oh, so slowly !—the day wore 
away, and that night, just as it was getting 
dusk, like the dull rumble of concentrated 
artillery fire, a storm began to move north- 
ward. As it grew nearer its thunders 
echoed and re-echoed amidst the high rocky 
bluffs and narrow canyons, while the vivid 
flashes of forked lightning whipped the earth 
with thongs of fire. Away down in the 
valley below a tall tree, struck by a shaft, 
blazed like a huge torch. Then, with a 
deafening crash, the storm burst directly 
overhead, and a vivid streak of lightning 
flashed across the mouth of the cave, 
almost blinding poor Louis. As the thunder 
tumbled, gradually passing over, the heavy 
black clouds burst, pouring forth a deluge 
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of rain—a soft, cool, refreshing rain that 
drenched the trapper’s aching body. The 
little crevices in the floor of his rocky bed 
rapidly filled, and with an effort he turned 
on his side and quickly emptied them. 
Hungrily he lapped the life-giving fluid, 
and it seemed to surge through his body 
and dampen the fever-fire that was burning 
there. 

The storm passed, and the sun was shining 
brightly from a clear blue sky before— 
encouraged by the absolute silence above— 
Louis ventured io crawl painfully out along 


Bear Creek Canyon, showing the Clear- 
water Canyon below. 


the narrow ledge. There came no shout of 
alarm, no challenging rifle shot. With 
starting eyes he quickly detected the reason. 
Above the cave a stunted balsam, struck 
like the one in the valley below, was still 
smouldering. Close by lay the -horribly- 
charred body of Louis's bearded enemy, 
Herman. Of the rest of the gang, if the 
trapper had not been alone, there was no 
trace. Not far away, perched at the very 
top of an old spruce-snag, an eagle watched 
the dead man’s body with unwinking gaze. 
The self-styled ‘‘ King of the Clearwater” 
would trouble Louis no more. 


This exciting narrative 
deals with a region of 

which very few people 
have ever heard—Turkana- 
land, a wild district of Central 
Africa bordering on the western 
shores of Lake Rudolf. Here un- 
scrupulous Swahili elephant-poachers 
and bloodthirsty Turkana warriors, who may 
not marry until they have killed a man, 


II. 


FTER = a_ glorious) march from 
Kacheliba, vid the Turkwell, to 
Mueressi, and then, swinging 


west, across the great Muruasikarr 
Hills, we came to Lokiriama, together with 
Rainsford, whom we met on patrol. One 
moonlight night we sat beneath a great 
tamarind tree and learned from him the 
serious nature of the fighting he had been 
engaged in against raiders armed 
rifles—and as I listened it seemed to me the 
raiders of whom he spoke were not all 
Turkana. But I was only a newcomer, and 
so held my peace. But riflemen !—ritlemen 
from Labur, an extinct volcano on the north- 
west shore of Rudolf! Why Labur ?) And 
my former acquaintance Juma Mkamba, 
Mahomadi bin Abdullah had said, was at 


Maggi, a wild Southern Abyssinian post 
swarming with desperadoes, armed to the 
teeth. It was not far, that post, from 


where we now sat. The D.C. had told me 
how a great army of Abyssinians once, not 
so many years ago, marched out of Maggi, 
southwards, to Elgon, sweeping the country, 
so that the natives ever since had branded 
them with an unmentionable name. Even 
now, every year, three to four hundred 
riflemen left there for the border, whence, 
breaking up into gangs of half-a-dozen 
rifles each, they spread through Southern 
Soudan and our own territory in search of 
ivory. Half the ivory gathered went to 
pay tribute due from the Ras of Maggi to 
the Central Government at Adas Ababa, 
half of what was le.t into his own private 
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with’ 


combined to make 

things lively for the 
scattered handful of white 
officers responsible for main- 
taining law and order throughout 
the country. Major Rayne has had 
twenty years’ unbroken experience 
of Africa, and paints a vivid picture 
of the dangers and difficulties of suppressing 
the ivory-raiders and their fierce satellites. 


store; and on the remainder there would be 
fat dues to gather in. 

In the bright moonlight there came to my 
mind aclear vision : Juma Mkamba standing 
before the Ras. ‘ Master," he said, ‘' you 
would take tribute of fat stock from ‘the 
border tribes—the Marille, the Donyiro, 
and the Northern Turkana ? ' 

“ Aye, and you and your men will assist.” 

“But, Master, when the elephant season 
comes these tribes will revenge themselves 
upon the hunters, spearing them when they 
are weak, withholding information when they 
are strong. Now I know two rich tribes far 
to the south with whom the border tribes 
are at enmity. Give me men and rifles; 1 
shall do the rest !'”’ 

I saw the Ras sitting deep in thought. 
“ What this fellow says is true,” he retlected ; 
“ the ivory industry must not be jeopardized. 
We have already had affairs in British 
territory concerning which the English 
Legation at Adas Ababa has asked awkward 
questions ; should other troubles occur, and 
their instigation be traced to me, I may be 
called to account. But in what this man 
proposes lies no danger, excepting for him- 


self. He must return here with the loot; 
what he gains is mine; what he loses is his 
own. He shall go!” 


I imagined Juma preparing for the trek, 
and small bundles of flour being tied ready 
to pack on the men’s shoulders; for this 
blow he was about to strike must be delivered 
swiftly; slow transport could not be con- 
sidered. Perhaps the Ras rode out from his 
oval-shaped mud-thatched house and watched 


the leave the post. Then came the 
iat on te border. Laos? Loot! A 
vaid!’’ the message went forth, and all 
who would might join, driving their com- 
missariat (meat, still alive) on its own four 
legs. The Donyiro, the Marille, and the 
northern Turkana warriors joined in their 
hundreds, and the procession, a dark, 
sinister, snake-like thing, moved cautiously 
on, At Pelecach, the northern point of that 
broken range of hills running up from 
Moroto into the plain, a halt was called and 
information sought. Turkana arriving from 
Lokiriama reported that that post was held 
but no patrols were out. The road east of 
the range was open, leading through plains 
sweeping right up to the Suk foot-hills. 

Before dawn on the Suk hills, in tiny 
villages scattered on the mountain-sides, 
men and women were stirring in their 
sleep. une Mkamba, hidden in a dry 
river-bed, watched his army break up into 
several parties and melt away in the darkness. 
Dawn came, and, with it, from the hills 
around shrieks and yells of mortal agony. 
The raiders—great, tall, naked warriors, 
their faces smeared with clay—were pouring 
into the village from every side, shouting, 
yelling, and waving their spears, killing 
and burning. 

In all the other villages round about 
similar things happened. Now the raiders 
were off —back—hell-for-leather—hustling 
along the great herds they had captured. 
But why all this haste? Let us stay behind 
to investigate, and we shall soon understand. 
Watch those stones. No place for a hard- 
pressed man to hide, so there the raiders 
never glanced. Look! A man raises his 
head and peers around. He is on his feet ; 
he runs his hardest. Two hours later he 
bursts into the Government boma at Suk. 
The young A.D.C. in charge listens to his 
story, scribbies a note, presses a bell. An 
orderly appears. ‘‘ Runners!" says tle 
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To them he 
If you brealc 
If you are latc— 


officer. They are brought. 
hands the note: ‘ Kacheliba. 
the record—baksheesh ! 
punishment.’ His mule is waiting at tle 
door, the police are ready, and a moment 
later the officer is off post-haste to the scene 
of the raid. 

To WKacheliba the panting runners come. 
The D.C. reads the note, rings a bell, and to 
the orderly who appears says : ‘‘ Runners!” 
He turns to scribble a letter and hands it 
to the waiting men. “ Lokiriama. If you 
break the record, baksheesh! If you are 
late, you will get Hades!" 

Lokiriama: the runners have arrived. 
The bugles blare, the men fall in, and the 
patrol moves out and crosses Muruasikarr, 
straining every nerve to be in time to bar 
the way, its movements watched by Turkana 
who profess to be friendly-disposed. From 
these latter Juma Mkamba learns that troops 
are driving straight at his long-drawn-out 
line of looted stock. They are still many 
miles away. The hard-driven cattle, tired 
out, move slowly. There are several hundred 
head too distressed to get away. ‘‘ Very 
well,” says Juma, ‘drive them slowly 
towards the patrol—a small prize sacrificed 
to save a greater. Call back all the rifles ; 
the soldiers must fight for the worthless 
animals, which when captured will only 
retard their further pursuit.” A few hours’ 
delay means that the patrol will camp 
for the night—the night that will see the 
fruits of Juma Mkamba’s raid safely beyond 
danger of recapture. 

Aiter events proved that see vision—-or in 
other words, the short time I had spent in 
putting two and two together—had revealed 
a fairly accurate picture of the truth. 

When I lay down to sleep I had formed two 
definite resolves. The first—to establish a 
post, east of Muruasikarr, covering the 
approaches to Suk; the second—to take 
the first Government patrol north to Labur 
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and beyond. An excellent way to keep a 
cattle-thief at home is to threaten his own 
stock. 


On our arrival at Lokiriama we learned 
that Boulderson, the civil officer, had 
intercepted only two days previously a party 
of Swahili raiders returning from a foray 
in Karamoja, a Uganda district a few miles 
to the west. With a scratch team collected 
from the small garrison Rainsford had left 
behind in Lokiriama, the plucky Boulderson 
surprised the Swahili camp at dawn. As 
the fight opened he found he was heavily 
outnumbered. The Swahilis, hoping to drive 
him off, advanced to the attack from the 
zareba they had formed overnight. They 
were repulsed, and Boulderson, charging 
home, captured more than a thousand head 
of stock and dispersed the Swahilis. 

In addition to my military duties, I was 
now to take over the administration of 
northern Turkana, Boulderson leaving for 
Suk. My instructions allowing me a free 
hand, I decided to retain Rainsford’s 
company until the situation had cleared 
up somewhat, as wild rumours were being 
brought in daily by natives concerning 
projected raids. 

With a view to selecting a site for a new 
post to the east, I recrussed Maruasikarr 
and patrolled as far as Lodwar, whence, 
swinging round, I headed for a pass between 
Longolechom and = Muruasikarr, _ pass 
through, and, turning south towards |oki- 
riama, came to the Tarash River. Here 
grazed the cattle of a Turkana clan professing 
to be friendly towards the Government. 

Imagine my astonishment to find the 
people of this clan in full flight, driving 
their herds towards the pass we had just left. 

“What is the matter? ’’ 1 demanded 
from an old man whom my men halted. 

“*Gunmen from Labur,”’ came the answer. 

“Why run? Are there no soldiers here 
to protect you?” 

“There are not enough.” 

‘What about Lokiriama ? ” 

“ Lokiriama will be destroyed.”” 

“Indeed ? And shall we sit down and 
watch that happen? W! here is your chief?’ 

«Twill lead you to him.’ 

We found the chief inside a great circle 
of squatting warriors, whom he was harangu- 
ing. The twenty-seven Somali soldiers com- 
prising my patrol quickly surrounded the 
party, from which three men alone attempted 
to run away. I hurriedly interrogated 
the chief. 

“Tam endeavouting to find out what is 
the matter,” he explained. ‘I have only 
just returned from Lokiriama to find my 
people in a panic. I have ascertained that 
a very large party of gunmen is near and 
that something serious is afoot—some say 
an attack on Lokiriama. That is nonsense, 
of course, but I advise you to be careful.” 
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Pointing to the three men who had tried to“ 
run away, he continued: ‘* These men are 
the jackals who have followed the raiders 
from the north ; question them.” 

An old man and two youths stood before 
me shaking with terror, their mouths 
stuffed with grass hurriedly plucked—sign 
of total surrender. 

“Whence come you ?’’ I asked. 

“ From Lorienotom ” (‘‘ the hill of guns.’’). 

“Where is Lorienotom ? ” 

“Over there. Var! far! far!’’ pointing 
to the north-east. 

“ What are you doing here?” 

‘ Following “Niapara’ S war party.” 

“Who is Niapara ? "’ 

“A great Abyssinian chief.” 

“How many rifles ? ”’ I asked. 

“We know not, but many. many ! y 

“More than I have here 

“More than the number of your men 
and all the people of the Tarash clan put 
together. Niapara’s men are Abyssinians, 
Swahilis, Donviro, Marille, and Turkana. 
In addition to riflemen he has hundreds of 
spearmen.”’ 

“Where is he now ?” 

“He has passed Loyoro, driving in the 
Uganda police who came out to attack 
him. He will return, he says, to destroy 
Lokiriama.”" 

Thereupon I wrote hurriedly to Rainsford 
asking him to weed out all sick, weak, and 
unfit men from his own and my company 
(the bulk of the men of which were in the 
post). These men were to form a garrison, 
under Rainsford’s subaltern, and every man 
that could was to sleep at his post until 
further orders. With the fittest men of 
both companies Rainsford himself was to 
march tu the point from where I wrote. 
From there on I should leave posts of guides 
to bring him to where I myself should be. 
We would then, together, teach the raiders 
such a lesson as they would not forget. 
Rainsford received this letter on the evening 
of May 15th, 1017. On the morning of the 
16th he marched with his own company, 
having decided it was inadvisable to remove 
my men from the post. 

From Moreto the great Loyoro Escarp- 
ment extends in a continuous line far to 
the north. On May 16th I stood on the 
Low Turkana plains, thirteen hundred feet 
above the sea-level, and gazed at a steep, 
precipitous, unbroken wall, up to which we 
had tracked Niapara’s party. He was 
indeed, as the trail showed, accompanied 
by a great following. Up the steep Escarp- 
ment ran a rough, narrow track. It was 
unlikely the raiders would return this way, 
for the Loyoro police-post, which guarded 
this tra would, I thought, be too great 
an obstacle for them to negotiate, handi- 
capped with looted cattle as they would be. 
Nevertheless, as I intended to make the 
point where 1 stood my most northerly 
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observation post, I left here my best sergeant 
and fourteen rifles. Yurning with the 
twelve remaining rifles, I swung back at 
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had passed Loyoro and descended the 
Escarpment! At this moment my sergeant 
and thirteen of his men were watching his 
camp fires: the fourteenth, thoroughly 
tired out, stood before me, with a couple 
of guides, telling the news ery rifle was 
wanted—but where were “' B '’ Company and 
the remainder of ““A"’ Company?) My 


“An old man and two youths stood before me shaking with terror, their mouths 
stuffed with grass—sign of total surrender.” 


a tangent from the Escarpment and marched 
to a point convenient to, but in rear of, three 

asses, any one of which Niapara might use. 
Rainsford could not fail to find me; guides 
who knew exactly where I was waiting 
were ready at the spot from where I had 
written. But nine, ten, eleven o'clock came 
and brought no ‘““B" Company. Could 
something have gone wrong ? 

At twelve, by the light of a tiny fire, I 
wrote a précis of the day's happenings and 
the information gleaned. Also a letter. At 
one o'clock the unexpected happened. 
Niapara, with three hundred and_ filty 
Abyssinian riflemen, and a vast following 


. of native spearmen sprinkled with riflemen, 


letters, papers, and a message for Rainsford 
were hurriedly sent by runners to Lokiriama. 
Five minutes’ wait, and two more runners 
set off carrying yet another note to Rains- 
ford At fifteen minutes past one we moved 
off. 

But we went slowly; dark rain-clouds 
were lowering. It was daylight when we 
heard the first shots. One-two! One-two- 
three! One-two! One-two! like drops of 
rain before the shower. The porters crouched 
in terror. We tore open the ammunition 
boxes, loaded our haversacks, and pushed 
on round a low kopje. The Turkana chief 
whom I had left with the sergeant came 
running to say that all the svidicrs were 
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cut off. He seized my hand and begged me 
to be careful. 

“T hold you responsible,” I shouted, 
“that Captain Rainsford is guided here. 
Take these two notes—send them by different 
ways.” Two soldiers climbed the kopje 
with the porters to guard them and to 
observe the fight six hundred yards away. 


It was a grey morning; the time twenty 
minutes to seven o'clock. Before us lay a 
long, low, gently sloping ridge, dotted with 
thom trees. Beyond the ridge, across a dip, 
the crest of the Escarpment showed grey 
against the bluish base below. On small 
kopjes, to right and left, swarmed the 
spectators—fully-armed southern Turkana 
spearmen, with great ostrich feathers sweep- 
ing from their greasy scalps. Down the 
ridge, under heavy fire, came a thin extended 
litte of khaki-clad soldiers. But what were 
those two bunches of men? Carrying the 
wounded ? Fools, they were courting death ! 
But these men belonged to the King’s 
African Rifles, that splendid regiment 
drawn from every tribe in East and Central 
Africa. Long ago, on the recruits’ square, 
they were taught that no soldier wearing 
King George's uniform must, ever leave a 
wounded comrade behind. They had not 
forgotten. And as they came, supporting 
the wounded men, they saw a horde of ritle- 
men moving rapidly towards the foot of 
the ridge. 

As we advanced unseen, I watched my 
men coming down the ridge. They were 
now hopelessly cut off, and they formed a 
tiny ring and lay down to sell their lives 
dearly. Between us and them were seventy 
odd enemy riflemen. We passed a clump 
of sansevieria fibre plants—great bayonet- 
pointed aloes; a splendid position for a 
stand. 

“See those aloes, Sergeant-Major?” I 


“* Ayweh, Effendi.” 
“Magazine fire. 
charge ! 
aloes.”” 

“ Ayweh, Effendi,” and the orders passed 
along the line. 
“ Rapid fire! A Company ! 


Yell like devils and 
If they break, we all rally on the 


A Company 


Somalis! A Company for ever! Allah 
Akhbar! Allah! Allah! Illaha-a-a!" 
With a rush we went forward. In a flash 


it was done, and we were all safely together 
‘in the aloes. 

“ Sergeant Jama Kharshi is a pig,’’ wailed 
a dying man. “ He left my ritle behind.” 

“Ye endi,”’ says Jama Kharshi shame- 
facedly I could not carry two rifles and 
fight. See! here is the bolt of the missing 
title. I am sorry!" 

“You have done well, Jama; but how 
came you to get caught like this ? ’’ 
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“ We were hiding in a perfectly safe place, 
where we could see everything, but the 
friendly Turkana betrayed us.” 

Now there fell a lull, and, knowing that 
every round would be required later, I 
would not fireashot. Several hundred yards 
away stood a.man whom my sergeant said 
was Niapara, the Abyssinian leader. A 
slave stood by his side holding a great 
umbrella, sheltering him from the tropical 
sun, which had now burst through the 
clouds. Talking to him were a number of 
savages who might have been Donyiro, but 
whom I suspected of being Turkana. He 
was probably learning the true strength 
of the party opposed to him. Trekking north- 
cast quite unattended were the raided cattle, 
a very small herd. The police fight at 
Loyoro had evidently given the natives 
time to drive the bulk of their stock away. 
Behind the leader were a number of squat- 
ting women and children—captives to be 
sold as slaves at Adas Ababa. These we 
could save, perhaps, if ‘“B’’ Company 
arrived in time, but the foolish cattle, unless 
they turned, were lost. 

Through perfect natural peep-holes be- 
tween the bases of the plants, we lay in the 
aloes watching the Abyssinians and_ their 
savage allics beginning to move. Three 
large parties, comprising more than a hundred 
ritles each, marched off in good order and 
extended around us. With Niapara, the 
leader, remained a number of Spearmen and 
a party of riflemen some fifty strong. 
Through my glasses I watched a trumpeter 
stand forth as Niapara lifted his hanJ. 

“Every magazine charged?” 
Sergeant-Major shouted. ‘‘ Answer! "’ 

“Ayweh! Ayweh | Ayweh!" came the 
reply. 

‘“All ammunition out of the haversacks 
on the ground by your right hands. Is it 
done ?”” 

“ Ayweh! Ayweh! Ayweh!” 

The trumpet sounded, and the enemy 
came at us like a pack of keen dogs released 
from the leash. The Abyssinians, in high 
falsetto voices, whimpered . their ludicrous 
war-cry. It is no unimportant matter the 
note on which a battle-cry is raised. This 
squealing that fell upon our ears called up 
not terror but smiles. Closer they came, 
but not a shot had been fired, and soon they 
bunched in great masses. ‘ Rapid fire!” 
The rifle bolts clicked to and fro like machine 
looms; bullets rattled into the centre of 
the tiny square like hailstones, digging up 
the earth in little spurts. Shouts, yells, 
screams, and curses deafened one’s ears. 
Would they break before our magazines 
were empty? Yes! they were beaten back ; 
they were running, bent double. Again 
their trumpet sounded, and with magazines 
re-charged we lay and watched. The firing 
had ceased. 

Niapara still stood there in the open. 


our 


An 
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“And now the enemy were charging again, firing as they came.” 


Vor. tiv.—27. 
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accident to him now, I thought, might settle 


matt How far away was hes Some 
said six hundred yards—some seven hundred, 
Four rifles barked, two aimed at , two at 


seven hundred. Hurrah! He was down ! 

And now the cnemy were charging again 
—this time without method, in short 
rushes, firing as they came. I seized a ritle 
from a dead soldier and fired again and 
again, not one shot aimed at a target more 
than ficteen yards away. 


Another lull! Above the groans and 
prays of the wounded Abyssinians and 
matis (the tribesmen, religionless, died 


quietiy and stoicaliy) we cou'd hear the 
enemy—they were very close—in conversa- 
tion. One of my men called out in Arabic: 
“ Have you had enough ? ” 

Pat came the retort: “ W 
now to catch you in our hands! "° 
round. Niapara’s body had gone. 
he was dead. The women captives had all 
run away; my men were busy taking 
cartridges from the dead and bidiy wounded. 
The ammunition was nearty all gone; it 
couldn't last much longer. 

And now came the end! 
ping, screeching, they came, all together, 
charging in from one side only. They 
were bunched in a great mass, into which 
we. discharged our rifles without troubiing 
to liit them to our shou-ders or to take 
aim. We cou'd not miss. So close were 
they that a flash from an Abyssinian’s rifle 
set my shirt smouldering. 

“ Savaf ngai!l Saraf ngai!"’ shouted 
a thin, whip-like man, jumping to his feet 
and sprawling through the aloes, heedless 
of the bullets that riddled him. The 
sergeant-major’s bayonet went through and 
through him; and a great hooked sword 
fell from his hand and clattercd to the 
ground. His comrades had no heart for 
more; they were racing off. We broke our 
square at last, hoping to give the stragglers 
the bayonet, but the enemy wounded fired 
on us as we did so. Fearful for our own 
wounded at the hands of prowling spearmen, 
we turned and reformed square, but it was 
all over. Hurriedly we distributed what 
ammunition was lcit. There was not three 
rounds a man! 

IT looked at my wrist-watch. It was ten 
minutes past eleven. For more than four 
hours we had fought in this square, the 
centre of which was dug up by bulets 
like a potato patch. The enemy ritlemen 
fired kneeling and standing, and aimed just 
too high, or e’se not one of us would have 
lived to tell the tale. 

T knelt by my orderly, mortaly wounded. 
“Will vou have a drink of water?’ Lashed ; 

“it is all T have 

“Sahib! he said, after he had drunk, 
u Will see vour son Robert again.” 
What!) You know Robert 2° 
“Yes! IT knew him; he was in 


it! we come 
T looked 
I hoped 


Yelling, yap- 


HE? 
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Company. He was a baby; I would carry 
him on my back, and there was a swing. 
None could swing him as I—and T could 
never swing enough. I thought of him 
to-day, and that you would never see him 
again, but Aah has spared you. Will 
you tell Robert how I died?" 

I shall tell him and all the world how 
you died.” 

“It has been a good fight, Effendi, and 
we have done well; but I must dice! T am 
only a black man, and the great Serkaf 
(Government) soon forgets.” 

“T shall always remember,” I told him. 

The friendly clicf crept up. He stopped 
by the dead raider, whose sword glinted 
bright in the sunlight. 

“This,” he said quictly, ‘is Longatin- 
yamoi, the Lion-Willer ’’ (Juma Mkamba). 

And so we had met again! The luck 
was never on his sic I took away his 
sword as a iremento, and later, the men 
of ‘A’ Company presented it to the 
Acting Governor of British Fast Africa. 

Sorrowfully we climbed the little kopic 
carrying our wounded. Two miles away 
across the plain we could sce the main 
body of the retreating Aby-sinians ; a little 
nearer was their strong rear-guard. What 
use to rave and curse?) We had no sting 
leit—the cartridges were practically finished. 
“Where is ‘B’ Company and the rest of 
‘A’ Company?" asked a wounded man 
beside me. He had walked from the scene 
of the fight to here. 1 turned to answer, 
but as J] did so he sank to the ground and 
expired. 


Where was “B" Company? I wrote 
more notes and dispatched them by runne 
from among the Turkana spearmen who, 
disappointed that no disaster had befallen us, 
now came down from the hills and jcined 
their chief. As the men buricd their dead 
I saw the long trail of raiders fade away in 
the distance. Oh! for my own company to 
be on their tails—but it was not to be. 
We had done all that was humanty possible. 
My men, outnumbered by fitcen to one, 
Lad taken heavy y toil of that retreating 


Ss 


horde, whose dead lay thick round the 
square below. Tley carried away, more- 
over, many wounded. Niapara — shot 


through the side, I afterwards learnt—-was 
still alive. A pretty tale he would have to 
tell when he returned to Maggi ! 

At four o'clock a letter arrived from 
Rainsford. He had marched to my first 
post of guides. Here he was treacherous ly 
met with tales that the raiders had appeared 
far to the south, and he had turned back 
towards where they v reported to be 
and marched half the night av from us. 
In the forenoon of the following day my 
notes, Written at one o'clock in the mcrning, 
reached him. 

At cight o'clock that night ‘ B ’’ Company 
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“*Tt has been a good fight, Effendi.’” 


marched in, thoroughly tired out. Rainsford 
brought a surgeon and a mail. As the 
former dressed my men's wounds, I read 
for the first time that a son had been born 
to me in England five months before and 
that his name was John. 


After the fight at Kybokulyem Hill we 
believed the raiders had been so badly 
handled that they were unlikely to give 
trouble for some time to come, “BB” 
Company, therefore, was allowed to depart, 
much to the men's joy, as they had been 
practically exiled in Turkana for more than 
two years. 


Information as to the true source of the 
raids, long withheld by the natives, was now 
forthcoming. It appeared the man Niapara 
was an Abyssinian frontier agent employed 
by the Governor of Maggi to deal with the 
Donyiro, Marille, and northern Turkana 
tribes. He had established a post at 
Lomogol, on the north-east shore of Lake 
Rudolf, which became the advance base 
from Maggi of the Swahili hunters operating 
under Longatinyamoi (Juma Mkamba). 
Niapara had been instructed to extract 
tribute from warlike frontier tribes, but 
finding this no easy task, was induced by 
Longatinyamoi to raid the British-protected 
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tribes to the south, with the result I have 
chronicled, 

Natives reported the presence of a Euro- 
Fron: calling himself a German, at Maggi. 

his report was later found to be true. 
Doubtless this German, hoping to divert 
troops intended for German East Africa to 
Turkana, had advised the border Abys- 
sinians that the present moment was an 
auspicious one to loot the fat southern 
herds. If so, his plans were completely 
frustrated at Kybokulyem, and we were 
now in a position to furnish the authorities 
with reliable information, thus enabling 
the British Legation at Adas Aba 
present such a strong case to the Abyssinian 
Central Government that the Governor of 
Maggi was call on to account for the 
Niapara raid. apara himself was loaded 
with chains and sent as a prisoner to Adas 
Ababa. It was certain after this, if the 

“raids to the south continued, that the 
Abyssinians would cease to take any very 
active part in them. 

After “B” Company's departure we 
busied ourselves preparing for the patrol I 
had decided to carry out to the north. 
“A” Company's losses were made good, 
and headquarters at Nairobi sent us a 
machine-gun and a supply of hand-grenades. 
The District Commissioner from Kacheliba 
also attached himself to our force as political 
officer, Turkana being declared a military 
district. 

As scant information could be procured 
concerning the country we were to cri 
beyond that it was practically waterless, 
most careful supply and transport arrange- 
ments had to be made. The Turkana 
possess vast herds of camels, which they 
value solely for their milk and flesh. Unlike 
other camel-owning people, they do not 
understand the value of the camel as a be ist 
of burden,so up to the present we had made no 
attempt to use these animals. With a com- 
pany of Somalis, pastmasters in the art of 
camel-management, at my beck and call, I 
felt justified in doing so now. 

A number of selected animals from the 
natives’ herds around our post were trained 
and gradualty accustomed, by daily exercise, 
to carry loads on their backs. Men were also 
set to work constructing pads—in lieu of 
saddles--from Ss sewn together and 
stuffed with gras Rope, of which com- 
modity each pack-aninal required a great 
quantity, the negro. station-hands plaited 
from fibre beaten out of the leaves of the 
wild sansevieria plants. Towards the end of 
August the patrol, consisting of four Euro- 
peans (myself; the Chief Political Offic 


Mr. D. R. Crampton: Lieut. J. Frances ; 
and the Surgeon, Mr. Henry Lawrence 
Sargent) and one hundred and twenty 


native rifles (twenty mounted on mules}, 
moved out, and passing Pelecach, came 
at last to a point but a few miles from 
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Katome camp. From here on, our very 
unreliabie native guides stated, we might 
find no road to Lomogol other than between 
the beetle-like hill called Lakwanimur and 
Mount Lorusia. 

Now, although very few people are aware 
of the fact, Soudan territory (quite unad- 
ministered in this part) runs right down to 
the north-west shores of Lake Rudolf as 
far south as 4° 30’ north latitude. To pass 
between the two hills named meant entering 
Soudan, and this was undesirable. There 
was only one obstacle to hinder us cutting 
directly across from where we stood to 
Lomogol, and that was scarcity of water. 
Our guides said there was none. We had 
camels, were well provided with canvas 
water-bags and camel-tanks, and so did 
not consider this obstacle a serious one. 
However, some scouts I had sent out 
returned to camp with two captive Turkana 
women whose husbands and friends, armed 
with rifles, had fired on our men. These 
women volunteered to guide us to Lomogol, 
vid Kalin, a point pn the Lo.mnogol River a 
day’s march to the south-east, where, they 
said, was a hill from the base of which 
gushed forth a plentiful supply of good fresh 
water. 

On arrival at Kalin, as nall, conical hill, 
we found the wo nen had spoken the truth. 
Water there was in plenty, althougn the 
Lomogol River, a great broad c¢ annel 
filled with huge boulders, was quite drv. 
Hence, following the brovd, tree-lined 
channel, we moved north-east, and came to 
a point within several miles of Lomogol, 
where we constructed a stoutly zareba'd 
camp and pushed out scouts to reconnoitre 
ahead. 

Up to now we had passed through an 
ominously silent and deserted country. 
Once we had been fired on at long range. 
Once again our scouts had been opposed by 
the friends of our new guides. We could 
only conclude that our patrol was not to 
be welcomed with open arms at Lomogl, 
and so took every precaution possib'e 
against surprise. Our scouts soon reported 
that several hundred natives in war-paint, 
among whom were a number of others wear- 
ing clothes, held the river banks but a mie 
away. Parties were immediately sent out 
With instructions to avoid fighting, but 
to surprise one or two prisoners. This was 
successfully accomplished, and we learned 
from the cavtives brought in that we might 
expect to be strongly opposed on the 
morrow by bands of Donyiro (a tribe closely 
related to and speaking the same languag’ 
as the Turkana), Turkana tribesmen, and 
Swahiii and Abyssinian renegades. 

Now, indeed, was the C.P.0O. (Chief 
Political Officer) in his element! T sat for 
more than an hour and listened to the 
stories recorded in his great fat note-book. 
On the flat top of Mount Lorusia, he 


told us, there lived the great Turkana 
witch-doctor, Lowolel, he who could at 
will call down water from. the clouds or 
withhold the rain until recalcitrant tribes- 
men, rather than see their cattle die of thirst 
and lack of grazing, bowed to his every wish. 
His benediction must be bought with the 
fattest of kine and the comeliest of maidens 
ere ever a foray could start for the south, 
else it would certainly end in disaster. 
He was greater than any tribal. ruler, and 
the war chiefs, fearful of his magic, bowed 
their necks to him. He had prophesied that 
the first white man to visit Lomogol would 
be shot in the eye and die of his wound. 

And there, bathed in clear silvery moon- 
light, not many miles away to the north, 
clearly visible from where I sat, stood the 
mysterious Lorusia, worthy home of such a 
great magician. For, believe me or not, 
when Lowolel cursed a man, that man died ; 
when Lowolel said a raid must not be under- 
taken and it was, it failed—I suppose simply 
because his people believed in him and his 
powers; believed in his curses and were 
cursed, 

After the C.P.O. closed his note-book 
we sat sifting the chaff of the informa- 
tion it contained from the corn; finding 
that the witch-doctor, Lowolel, really lived 
on the top of Lorusia, where were water and 
grazing. The strip of Soudan country between 
our camp and Abyssinia was f.icd with 
renegade Abyssinian and Swahili riflemen, 
who possibly considered this territory was 
not British. Until they were taught that it 
was, we decided, they would continue to 
reside therein, intriguing with the wild 
tribesmen and enginecring raid after raid 
into our administered areas. 

After long consultation the prisoners were 
liberated with instructions to inform their 
friends that the British camp would remain 
where it was until eleven o'clock next 
morning. All natives who wished to do so 
were free to come and see the Political 
Officer in peace. Special messengers were 
also sent to Lomogol with a letter to the 
Chief of the Abyssinians, who were reported 
to be there, requesting him to meet us. 
None of the messengers ever returned. 

At two o'clock the following day I watched. 
the men giving the final touches to the great 
thorn zaveba around our camp. At this 
hour the last of our scouting parties were 
due to return; and before long they came 
in with reports that thousands of men were 
preparing to bar our farther advance. All 
day we waited patiently, but not a soul 
came near us. Well, we should have to go 
and sce the people who proposed to oppose us. 
All the animals were laagered, and sixty- 
five men were ordered to fall in outside the 
camp under Frances, with the machine-gun 
and a good supply of hand- -grenades. The 
remainder were practised for ten minutes 
in taking up war stations around the camp. 
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Meanwhile, the surgeon got out a good 
supply of lint and bandages, packed them 
neatly in a portable hamper, and took his 

st beside the gun. Before 1 left 1 looked 
‘or the C.P.O., who was to remain in charge 
of the camp. I found him making ready 
for his usual afternoon siesta, and looking 
very bored. He had, he explained, taken 
the precaution to order someone to call him 
in case anything happened during my 
absence. I jaughed, knowing well that the 
shell of imperturbability my friend had 
built around himself hid a real live wire that 
I should not care to touch with ungloved 
hands. 

And now Frances and I and the surgeon 
moved off. Fifteen of the men were riding 
mules ; seven dashed out in advance ; eight 
took the flanks. In dead silence we crossed 
the dry river-bed through the belt of trees 
that lined its banks and, coming to the open, 
faced towards Lake Rudolf’s shores. Before 
us lay the extinct volcano, Mount Labur. 
We should cross its northern toe and come 
to the lake in little more than an hour's 
march. On our left, half a mile away, two 
of our mounted men burst at full gallop 
from the river-bush, heading towards us. 
The mounted scouts in front, too, had 
halted now and were sending a messenger 
back. The men from the flank reported that 
the river-bed was strongly held; — the 
messenger from the front reported it packed 
with men for two miles ahead. From the 
toe of Labur to the Lomogol River a line of 
sangars, held by riflemen, had been con- 
structed. But we moved on slowly, ever 
drawing nearer to the thick bush on the 
river banks. But not too near; we had no 
intention of becoming involved in a hand-to- 
hand fight amongst the trees. That would 
mean many wounded to carry—an impos” 
sible task. Presently we were being fired 
upon at five hundred yards range. We 
halted, well extended, and waited for the 
close attack that, after Kybokulyem, we 
expected, It failed to eventuate, although 
we did not fire one shot in reply. Again 
we advanced several hundred yards, until 
we could see the men in the  river-bed 
shooting. Again we halted, and now the 
bullets droned high overhead or cut up 
the sand around us fairly frequently. The 
enemy not engaged in firing, curious as to 
what was going on, left the cover of the 
trees and came out into the open. We 
estimated that at least a thousand spearmen 
and several hundred riflemen were ranged 
before us. Near us was a large party ot 
Abyssinians, on to whom Frances at last 
trained his gun. 

I gave the order to fire, and the gun 
rattled merrily. The enemy's flanks closed 
in, his fire increased in volume, but he stead- 
fastly refused to charge—much to the disgust 
of the bombers, who were dying to try their 
infernal machines. Realizing that I was 
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up against too big a proposition to take the 
initiative, I finally packed up the gun, 
carefully avoided all the traps and ambushes 
that had been set on our homeward track 
since we passed, and came again to camp, 
where the C.P.O.—more bored than ever 
since nothing had happened during my 
absence—provided tea. 

On reflection we concluded that we had 
seen quite sufficient to justify the prudent 
decision now formed to return south at 
daybreak on the morrow. If the road 
onwards to Lake Rudolf was not held, we 
determined to travel along the Lake shores ; 
if it was, we would retrace our steps. Much 
as we all longed to see the Lake, we realized 
the utter futility of throwing away our men's 
lives in an endeavour to do so. 

Morning came to reveal the enemy's 
pickets within several hundred yards of our 
camp. Our scouts, working busily over- 
night, discovered Lomogol to be but a 
small collection of grass houses. Natives, 
they said, were hurrying there from all over 
the countryside; if we fought to-day we 
should be opposed by thousands. It was 
obvious that the renegades. and their native 
allies were only anxious to oppose any 
forward move, so we calmly loaded up and 
began to retrace our steps. We had been 
marching fifteen minutes when the C.P.O. 
rode up to me and said: “ There is a pass 
between the summit and the foot of Labur.” 
Knowing well what he meant, I asked: 
“What about it?” 

Carefully adjusting his monocle, he replied: 
“Let's cross the pass, which will not be 
held, and have a look at Lake Rudolf.” 

The surgeon and Frances, who were 
present, also lifted up their voices, saying : 
“Let's!’’ and I agreed. The head of the 
patrol swung sharply round and made 
straight for the pass, which was barely an 
hour's march distant. We had changed the 
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direction some twenty minutes before the 
Lomogolites swarmed out and ran to head us 
off. Convinced that the pass was not strongly 
held, I pushed on as quickly as possible, 
sending the mounted men off at a gallop to 
secure the rough ground ahead. This they 
successfully accomplished ; but some rifle- 
men worked round above the exceedingly 
stony and precipitous pass and began to 
take up positions from which we hastened 
to drive them back. The baggage camels 
were bunched together on the main track 
between high, rocky walls, from the crests 
of which enemy riflemen now began to snipe. 
At this juncture the C.P.O., abandoning all 
hope of his usual breakfast of tinned sausage 
and bacon, called his servant carrying the 
luncheon basket and, sitting down, calmly 
proceeded to make sandwiches. He finished 
as we cleared our flanks, and although the 
fire ahead was increasing we yet found time 
to loot nearly all the sandwiches before the 
C.P.O. realized what we were doing. Enraged 
at losing his snack, he carefully put away his 
eyeglass, and produced a huge pair of horn- 
rimmed spectacles never seen before or since. 
Adjusting these carefully, he called for his 
great game-rifle, his cook his servants, his 
bodyguard of native police, and moved 
deliberately off—nor did he once stop, 
although nearly always under fire, until we 
stood together on the summit of the pass, 
the enemy riflemen well on the run before us, 
and caught our first glimpse of that most 
wonderful of African lakes, Rudolf. 

For a moment we gazed at the great 
turquoise sheet wondering if, after all, it 
was nota mirage. Then, forgetting all about 
the enemy, we quickly re-formed our ranks 
and, leaving a strong guard with the baggage, 
marched rapidly down the pass, came to 
the lake shores, marked out a camp, and 
throwing off our clothes plunged into the 
water. 


(To be continued.) 


Officers bathing 


in Lake Rudolf. 
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An isle of Unrest 


HE skies were 
overcast, and 
all seemed 


R.M.R.MILNE 


not insured, nor was 
my life; neither the 
one nor the other was 


damp and 
dreary. There were 
strikes and rumours 
of strikes. It was a 
day for pessimists. 
A dense gloom hung 
over London as I sat, 


A light heart, a 
packed, 


A chatty account of a little tramping holiday | 
in Crete, where the Author’s wanderings 
were enlivened by a meeting with brigands ! 
haversack judiciously 

and a sense of humour—these things 
will carry you far, says Mr. Milne. 


really worth it. 

The "bus stopped at 
Burdett Road and [ 
bundled out, and in 
five minutes reached 
the West India Dock 
gates. A friendly 


one January after- | 
noon, in the lounge of 
a vast hotel, congratulating myself on my 
good fortune, for I was about to leave for 
sunnier climes. I had arranged to meet 
my friend O’Brien in Athens, where he had 
been studying the intricacies of modern 
Greek. He was anxious to put to practical 
use the knowledge of the language he had 
been gradually acquiring, and having spent 
at least three months rooted to one spot—a 
great feat of concentration on his part—he 
had written to tell me he was ready to move. 
As was his custom, he left all the plans to me. 
We had traversed many an untrodden path 
before in unknown Europe, tramps in the 
true sense of the word, wandering amongst 
the primitive tribes of Albania, through the 
republic of Andorra, in Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Esthonia. We differ much in tempera- 
ment and character, but in this we are agreed, 


that ‘' the true honey of travel can only be . 


gathered by a poor man, travelling man- 
fashion, afoot or on horseback, and living a 
clean, simple, close-to-the-ground life."’ So 
wrote Frank Tatchell, author of ‘‘ The 
Happy Traveller." Much sound advice he 
gives, and those who have the time to travel, 
but think they have not sufficient means, 
cannot do better than read this amusing 
book. 

‘‘The success cf your journey,’’ he says, 
“depends less on the heaviness of your 
purse than on your lightness of heart.’ And 
he is absolutely right ! 

And so, with a real lightness of heart, 
and baggage consisting of a haversack and 
a camera, I said good- 
bye to Piccadilly, fare- 
well to Leicester 
Square, and 
made my way 
by ‘bus to West 
India Dock 
Road, fourpence 
all the way, no += 
porters to pay, F 
no taxi-drivers 
to propitiate. 
My luggage was 


policeman directed me 
to shed ‘‘A,’’ where the 
S.S. Gourko (Westcott and Laurance Line) 
was lying, taking in odds and ends of cargo 
for Gibraltar, Malta, Pirzeus, Salonica, and 
Constantinople. I was soon on board and 
taking shelter from the steady drizzle. The 
most prosaic, the most b/asé traveller must 
surely experience a certain excitement, a 
curiosity to meet his fellow-passengers, must 
wonder whither they are bound and for 
what purpose. On beard a ship where they 
number less than a dozen there is no escape, 
and one may have to learn to suffer fools 
gladly. On this occasion a polite steward, 
in response to my inquiry, informed me he 
had a passenger list of eight—‘ seven gents 
and one lady.” 

After a pleasant voyage and stops at 
Gibraltar and Malta of sufficient time to 
enable us to go ashore and see the sights, 
we arrived at Pireus, the port of Athens, 
seven miles distant, which 1s easily reached 
by a frequent service of electric trains. 
I found O’Brien at his pension, immersed in 
books and grammars, and eager to hear what 
suggestions 1 might have to make for our 
wander-journey. Like many another, he 
found that too 
much study was 
a weariness of 
the flesh. We 
did not waste 
much time in- 
quiring after 
each other's 
health and other 
polite prelimin- 
aries. He asked, 
with an_ ill-dis- 
guised show of 
indifference, 
when we could 
leave Athens and 
whither we were 
bound. 

“ The day after 
to-morrow—to 
the island of 
Crete,” I replied 
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“Why have you settled on Crete?” he 
quericd. ‘Do you know anything about it, 
or have you met anybody who has been 
there?” 

“No,” Tanswered.  ‘‘ I know no one who 
has set foot on the island. But it is a 
hundred and fifty miles in length, with 
mountains reaching eight thousand feet, 
so there must be something to see and do,” 

I added that 1 had gathered one or two 
facts from Chambcrs’ Encyclopedia before 
setting out. That the climate is excellent ; 
that oranges and lemons flourish; that the 
grapes are good, but the wine, though abun- 
dant and cheap, is of very inferior quality ; 
and that the Cretans are a turbulent race, 
of proved and proverbial mendacity, bold, 
independent, and hard to govern. Mv 
friend also springs from a turbulent racc, 
decidedly independent,and hard to govern. 
His home is in Western Ireland, and this 
last remark from the Encyclopedia fired 
his imagination, and he determined that 
the Cretans must be the most desirable and 
most delightful of all Europe’s mixed races. 
His sole desire now was to get to Crete with- 
out a moment's delay. We were in complete 
agreement, and spent the rest of the day in 
the Athenian cafés, watching the restless 
throngs passing to and fro. 

Two days later we left the famous city and 
embarked from VPirzeus in one of the small 
Greek steamers that carry to Crete the mails 
and such passengers as care to face the un- 
certain temper of the Egean sea in winter. 
We arrived early one sunny morning off 
Canea, the capital, and, trusting ourselves 
to the tender mercies of two Cretan boatmen, 
were rowed ashore and dumped on the quay- 
side. With the exchange at about two hun- 
dred and forty drachma to the pound we 
decided we could take the best that offered in 
of hotel accommodation, and with- 
ulty secured a room with two beds 
for the sum of thirty drachma a night. The 
room was clean, and there was a delightful 
view from the window over the old-world 
harbour, constructed many decades ago in 
the time of sailing-ships. It is quite useless 
for modern steamers, even though of small 
draught. At present there is not a single 
harbour in the whole island where a steamer 
can enter and discharge passengers and 
cargo direct on tothe quay-side. In moderate 
weather they lie out in the open, with no 
protection, but frequently in) the stormy 
days of winter no communication is possible, 
and when leaving the island it is not wise to 
state too definitely the exact date of one’s 
departure! This state of atfairs will in due 
course be remedied, as a large new harbour 
is now under construction at Candia, the 
contract having been obtained by a well- 
known British firm. 

A strangely picturesque sight: greeted our 
eyes when we cmerged from our hotel into 
the principal square. There were narrow 
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streets redolent of the East, crowded with 
foot passengers and beasts of burden, 
open-air cafés where men seemed to sit for 
hours sipping from tiny cups of Turkish 
coffee or smoking the hubb!e-bubble and 
lost in contemplation ; fruit-venders, sweet- 
meat sellers, and deserted and decaying 
mosques with slender minarets. For Crete 
was once a Turkish island; only after two 
centuries of misrule and continual revolts on 
the part of the is!anders was she granted 
autonomy. This was followed by the 
cession of the island to Greece, to whom it 
now belongs, 

We had no desire to prolong our stay in 
Canea, pleasant though we found it, and 
forthwith set about making inquiries as to 
the possibility of an expedition across the 
mountains to the south side of the is'and. 
After a long talk with the British Consul and 
©. Cretan military officer to whom we had a 
letter of introduction, a route was mapped 
out for us leading over the central range of 
mountains to the village of Chora Sphakion, 
on the south coast, then eastwards for one 
day’s journey, and finally re-crossing the 
island through a lofty pass and dropping 
down to the town of Rethymno. For part 
of the journey we were advised to take an 
escort of soldiers, as “ incidents ’’ frequently 
occurred, and the Greck Governor, who was 
anxious to do everything possible for the 
success of our expedition, furnished us with 
an open letter of recommendation and offered 
to put all the resources of the island ‘at our 
disposition,”” This letter we were to show 
to the officer in command of any military 
outpost on our route, and he would provide 


-us with whatever escort he deemed advisable. 


I casually mentioned our project to some of 
the townsmen in Canea, and the proprietor of 
a little restaurant near the market, where 
we used to take our simple meals, shook 
his head at the idca and begged us, if we 
insisted on going, to at least leave our money 
deposited in the bank. Then he left our 
table, and doubtless explained to his other 
customers that we were two Englishmen, 
and as mad as the proverbial hatter! One 
evening, just to show him that there were 
certain underiying guiding principles which 
accounted for my actions, I remarked that 
there would be no fun in life if one never took 
, and that playing for safety was a dull 
game, This doctrine appeared to finally 
convince him that I was indeed a “ hopeless 
case,’ and he wasted no further effort in 
attempting to dissuade us from starting. 

[ tried various sources to obtain any 
information available about the district we 
were to visit, but with little success, and then 
T referred to Macmillan’s guide to Greece, m 
which a short chapter is devoted to Crete, 
and learnt that " Sphakia, to the south of 
the island, is the kind of country anvene 
in search of wid scenery and adventure 
would like.” Quite a brief paragraph, but 


the sentence was arresting, and the pro- 
mise of “ adventure ’’ was attractive. We 
hesitated no longer. 

It was necessary to follow for some dis- 
tance the main road that leads along the 
coast to Rethymno, and so, to avoid a dusty 
and rather uninteresting tramp, we started 
off in style in a carriage and pair to Vrysis, 
four hours off. There we left the road, 
transferred our haversacks to a mule, and 
proceeded inland in one continual ascent for 
something like 
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the rough stony trail at the bottom being so 
narrow that two laden mules could with 
ditficulty pass each other. Some great 
convulsion of Nature must at one time have 
split the mountains asunder and caused this 
huge rift. The mule plodded along steadily 
behind us, picking its way among the boul- 
ders, but even a sure-footed mule can siip. 
A shout from the mulctcer came cchoing 
down the gorge, and O’Brien and I turned 
back to find that the poor beast had fallen. 


three hours. 


Evening found 
us at the bleak 
little mountain 
village of Asky- 
pie. only a few 

undred feet 
below the snow- 
line. We made 
known our 
wants, food and 
sleep—we mus- 
tered enough 
Greek for that 
—and were 
shown into a 
poverty-stricken, 
dimly-lighted 
cafeneion or 
coffee - house. 
Our hearts sank, 
and we conjured 
up visions of a 
night of misery 
on a hard bench, 
cold and hungry. 


Two or three 
soldiers were the 
sole “ occupants, 
and with our rather limited vocabulary 
conversation flagged. A starved dog groped 
round in the dark corners for any morsel 
of food, and groped in vain. O’Brien said 
he hoped he would never spend another 
night like this. He spoke too soon, for 
a moment later the door creaked open, 
and a Cretan lady attired in black entered 
and, taking our haversacks, motioned us 
to follow. We entered another house, 
rather bare, it is true, but there was a 
table, and on the table a white tablecloth, 
and soon two large steaks of well-cooked 
meat were brought, and bread and wine, fol- 
lowed by a very appetising kind of buttered 
scone. An open pan of burning charcoal 
gave warmth, and a mattress, pillow, and 
Tugs were laid on a divan round the wall. 
And the morning and the evening were the 
first day ! 

We rose early, after a refreshing sleep, 
and with mule and guide crossed the ridge 
of the island, descending through a most 
remarkable gorge of amazing length. We 
spent nearly two hours in this ravine, the 
cliffs on each side towering high above us, 


A cafe in the principal square of Canea. 


We helped to remove the impedimenta, and 
with one short struggle it was on its legs 
once more, apparently none the worse. 
Finally the gorge ended, the sea came into 
view, and we knew we had now crossed the 
island from north to south. At the little 
village of Comitades we sipped Turkish 
coffee in the cafencion, and round us on 
benches were seated men — fine-looking 
fellows—eyeing us with curiosity and watch- 
ing our every movement. They were all 
dressed in national costume—blue jackets, 
embroidered waistcoats, baggy Turkish 
breeches, and long black boots reaching to 
just below the knee. They were obviously 
trained fighting men, for Crete from the dim 
ages had ever been an isle of unrest, Chris- 
tians against Turks, continual village feuds, 
and sometimes wholesale revolutions. 
There was a strange feeling of tension in 
the atmosphere, which we affected to ignore. 
Few of the Cretans spoke, and we were natu- 
rally enough regarded with suspicion. Our 
muleteer explained that we were Englishmen 
and our mission was phctography. One must 
at ail costs have a mission when travelling 
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in savage Europe; one 
must explain to the in- 
evitable inquirer for what 
purpose one has arrived. 
I remember once in the 
town of Koritza, Albania, 
becoming so wearicd with 
this eternal questioning 
that I started inventing 
answers at random To 
one inquisitive soul I[ 
was an invalid in search 
of health, to another a 
distressed capitalist flee- 
ing from Socialist legis- 
lation, to a third a pro- 


Our muleteer—a typical mountaineer. 
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In the gorge of Askypho. 


spector looking for oil, or a member of a 
commission come to settle a disputed 


boundary. To avoid unpleasant com- 
plications I departed early next 
morning ! 


After a short rest at Comitades we 
moved forward through treeless coun- 
try, reaching shortly after midday the 
big village of Chora Sphakion, nestling 
by a little creek on the sea-shore. We 
made ourselves knewn to the notabili- 
ties, and idled away the afternoon in 
warm sunshine chatting with the village 
schoolmaster and receiving hospitality 
from the military stationed there. It 
was no easy matter to secure accommo- 
dation for the night. However, the 
village carpenter, who was introduced to 


Some of the members of our escort on the Candia road. 
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The bandits. 


us as a man of culture 
with a knowledge of the 
English language, came 
the rescue. 
Having at one time 
been a sailor, he had 
learnt to speak English 
with very fair fluency, 
and so attached himself 
to us as interpreter for 
the remainder of the 
day. At night he 
brought us to the house 
of a relative, where we 
stayed as guests. There 
I had the opportunity 
of meeting two charm- 
ing Cretan giris, daugh- 
ters of the house. They 
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armed soldiers, and of 
course a mule and mule- 
teer as before. The 
guards were provided on 
the advice of the officer 
in command, though I 
was very reluctant to 
take them, knowing from 
previous experience in 
other countries that it 
was more likely they 
wou'd invite trouble 
than ward it off. Ina 
country like Crete the 
military are not popular 


The romantically-situated village of Chora Sphakion. 


had never seen a train nor a 
motor-car, and, as far as I 


could sec, would never have 
achance to leave their village 
and take the long trail through 
that amazing gorge and on to 
Their world was very 
circumscribed ; and in matri- 


Canea. 


mony they would have 
choice whatever—a 
marriage would be, 
or probably had 
been, arranged by the 
respective parents. 
he next morning 
we were on the move 
at eight o'clock, 
after a breakfast 
of two cups of 
tea, no milk, and 
a piece of dry © 
bread. This time 
we were accom- 
panied by three 


in the unsettled moun- 
tain districts, and the 
truculent islanders would 
in no way be intimidated 
by a small display of 
force. 

Searcely had we tra- 
velled twenty minutes 
when a woman appeared 
over the brow of a hill, 
gave some signal, and 
from behind rocks and 
out of holes in the ground 
long-drawn-out whistling 
re-echoed from 
boulder to 
boulder. Before 
we realized what 
had happened, 
some brigand 
chief had sum- 
moned his trusty 


no 


noe ‘s 


Our hosts at the Asomati Monastery. 
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followers, and we were surrounded by the 
“real thing ’’—a dozen or more bandit: 
armed to the teeth, the most picturesqu 
looking crew I have ever beheld. Three of 
them had beautiful) Turkish vataghans, 
inlaid with silver, stuck in their sashes. Our 
armed ‘escort’ discreetly _ vanished, and 
we were left alone with our muleteer, whose 
only weapon of offence was a stout stic 
It was no time for half measures, so [ shook 
hands with each bandit in turn, as if honoured 
to make their acquaintance, and explained 
that we were English and were travelling 
through their beautiful island, of which we 
had heard so much. 

The chief seemed pleased at this harangue, 
and started to closely examine our mule and 
baggage. He pointed to my camera case 
and I showed him some loose prints [ alwe 
carry with me. Then he thought for a 
moment, and a bright idea struck him, | 
must photograph them! Of course I 
readily agreed, and so [ posed four of them 
about a rock, with their guns and weapons 
well to the fore. An address was given me to 
which I was to send the prints on my return 
to England, and then the bandits vanished 
almost as quickly as they had appeared. 
Shortly afterwards our three soldiers, who 
had hurried back to the village, returned 
with reinforcements and two officers at their 
head, who anxiously inquired if we had 
come to any harm. We assured them all 
was well, and that we had only taken a 
photograph of the bandits and parted friends. 
Thercupon we left them, and continued our 
way with the original escort. Less than 
five minutes had elapsed before we heard 
firing in every direction, The reinforcements 
and the bandits were having a pitched battle, 
a picturesque account of which was after- 
wards published in the Cretan newspapers. 

For hour after hour we toiled along a 
rough track by the coast, passing several 
villages at a discreet distance, and it was 
not till three o'clock in the afternoon that a 
halt was called, and eggs, bread, and wine 
secured at a hut by the sea-shore. Then 
off again through the late afternoon, through 
dusk, and on into early night, the last hour 
stumbling in the dark over boulders in the 
shadowy light of the new moon, And so 
we staggered at last into Sellia, tired and 
hungry. The news spread like wildfire that 
strangers had arrived from a far-off country, 
and soon half the men of the village were 
crowding into the cafencion to gaze at the 
unusual sight. And the morning and the 
evening were the third day! 

Leaving the escort at Sellia, we arrived 
next afternoon at Rethymno without further 
incident. A few days later we were much 
amused to read in the local papers an 
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account of our adventure, which presumably 
the militaryauthorities of Chora Sphakion had 
thought fit to publish. I give below a literal 
translation of the paragraph as it appeared 
in the EXIIEPINOZ TAXYAPOMOZ :— 


« ROBBERY AND ATTACK. 


“Yesterday, while two English travellers 
were wandering in Sphakia, certain fugitives 
from the law attacked them and took away 
their baggage. Thereupon the nearest out- 
post was informed, and an engagement 
ensued. About a hundred shots were fired, 
the consequence of which was the wounding 
of one soldier. Forty-five men, with a major 
at their head, were ordered to pursue the 
fugitives from law.” 


The newspaper NEA EPEYNA, published 
on the same date, had rather a different 
version :— 


“Tur EpisoDE OF THE TRAVELLERS IN 
SPHAKIA, 


“Two English travellers touring in Crete 
arrived the day before vesterday at Sphakia, 
accompanied for reasons of safety by some 
soldiers whom the Governor, Mr. ipoios, 
had the kindness to place at their disposal. 
These soldiers, however, on the appearance of 
some bandits, anticipated danger, and de- 
cided to forestall it by putting the bandits 
to flight. Conscquently a small engagement 
ensued, in the course of which a soldier 
was wounded. In the end the bandits were 
repulsed and scattered, and the English 
travellers, being now in perfect safety, 
quietly continued their journey.” 


I might add that after a rest in Rethymno 
we “ quictly continued "’ our journey over- 
land to Candia, passing several interesting 
monasteries, and receiving the greatest 
hospitality from the monks. With a firm 
resolve to re-visit Crete at some later date 
we then returned to Pireeus, and made tracks 
for the Cyclades and ‘s group of 
islands, in the historic “2 gean Sea. 

Some day Crete will be “ discovered,”’ but 
fpr the present it remains a terra incognita. 
Let those who have the time and the energy 
and.the love of travel set forth on some 
such venture as our ow There is many 
an untrodden path in Europe where the 
Britisher, as a stranger from a far coun- 
try, will receive the greatest hospitality, and 
be treated with every respe In Crete one 
and all showed their desire to make our 
visit a pleasant one, whether townsmen, 
mountaineer, dignitary of the Church, bandit, 
military or civil official. a 

Only go with a light heart, not over- 
burdened with a supertluity of luggage, and, 
above all, cultivate a sense of humour ! 
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Aquarium Adventures 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


L.R.BRIGHTWELL 


The average public Aquarium—even the wonderful new one at the London Zoo—looks so 
placid that the last thing one would think of in connection with it is adventure. Yet at 


times—behind the scenes—the officials find 
gerous predicaments. 


h fi themselves involved in most exciting and dan- 
In this article Mr. Brightwell tells some remarkable stories, gathered 


from the curators of the various institutions mentioned, concerning odd and perilous happen- 
ings that the public seldom hears of. Es 


‘HE attitude of the average man in the 
strect towards aquariums is one of 
indifference. They may be of bound- 
less interest to the scientist, he 

thinks, but they strike him personally 
as a bit slow—certainly not in the same 
street with a Zoo. ‘Anybody can appreciate 


the romantic side of the Zoo. Many of 
the inmates are creatures of stupendous 
size and dramatic deportment. They are 


brought from the most distant quarters of 


the globe by strong, silent men, who experi- 
ence most thrilling adventures in hunting 
and capturing them. Almost daity, too, 
the newspapers in odd corners of the 
world describe “ escapes’ and other hair- 
raising incidents at various Zoos. Yes, he 
decides, Zoos are interesting, but aquariums 
are decidedly tame. Meanwhile the men 
who “run” the great aquariums of the world 
carry out their arduous duties day by day 
unsung by the pressman and so unknown 
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to the average visitor. It is necessary to 
see an aquarium from the “ inside ’’—not for 
an hour or two at a time, but for weeks on 
end—to realize that an underwater Zoo 
(which is what an aquarium is) can offer 
as many adventures and thrills, in the 
fullest sense of the term, as any orthodox 
Zoo that ever ran a passenger service of 
elephant rides and llama-trotting cars. 

t us start our survey of “aquarium 
adventures ’’at home. The old Westminster 
Aquarium is no more, and deserves its fate, 
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public corridor, carrying all that travels 
with it and chances to cross its path, over the 
turnstile and out through the emergency exit ! 
This trifling misadventure has occurred 
several times, not only at Brighton, but at 
most of the other great aquariums, and having 
heard accounts of such disasters from the lips 
of the several curators concerned the writer 
can assure his readers that these ‘‘ regrettable 
occurrences '’ are nothing like so funny as 

they sound. 
The latest mishap of the kind came to pass 
some eighteen 


months ago at Ply- 
mouth. In this 
particular case the 
glass yielded to ex- 
cessive heat gene- 
rated by she are 
lam) employ 
by Pv cinema firm 
making ‘‘nature 
films.’” A conger 
eel tank was con- 
cerned, and only 
some two feet of 
water was left, 
with most of the 
“exhibits,” in the 
ruined tank. 

The writer was 
present at the time 
and had the luck to 
witness the “‘after- 
math.’’ Now, 
moving a forest- 


| 


aes 


“Behind the scenes.” The Author feeding mackerel at the 


Brighton Aquarium. 


but Brighton Aquarium is still going strong— 
also deservedly. It possesses the biggest arti- 
ficial fish-tank in the world, holding a hundred 
and ten thousand gallons of water. In its 
time this great tank has housed porpoise, 
sharks, giant rays, lobsters, and other 
strange creatures beyond numbering. Such 
a gigantic ‘fish bowl” can provide many 
adventures. 

For instance, society is still troubled by 
a peculiar form of lunatic at large who 
delights in carving his uninteresting name 
upon stone, wood, glass—any substance that 
will yield to his egotistical penknife. This 
type of idiot has ere now essayed to immor- 
talize himself upon the inch-and-a-half 
thick glass of the big tank at Brighton. 
Even the best plate-glass can only stand 
a certain amount of cutting, especially when 
there is a hundred and ten thousand gallons 
of salt water pressing against it. There 
comes a time when the glass sets up a horrid 
high-pitched singing noise, gives a curious 
sob, and then bulges outwards. Crash !— 
In an instant all the water, the best part of 
ten tons of shingle, and an assortment of 
fearsome sca monsters surges down the 


bred lion from one 
cage to another 
sounds a ticklish 
job enough, but 
it is child's play compared with shifting 
an eight-foot conger eel from one tank 
to another. You can starve a lion until 
he will cheerfully walk after a horse- 
flesh bait displayed in a travelling cage, 
or you can wait until he deliberately enters 
his sleeping den, when, by simply turning 
a lever alongside his exhibition cage, you 
drop a portcullis behind him—and the game 
is yours. 

With conger, however, it is different. 
Each fish must be coaxed into a sack, 
carried up a ladder, and “emptied "’ into 
the reserve tank next door. This sounds 
easy. It is—apart from the risk of the 
conger taking the heels off your wading- 
boots or “ bagging’ a few of your fingers. 
Everything gocs well, as a rule, until you 
gain the top of the ladder. Then, as likely 
as not, the conger bites the bottom out of 
the sack, and, taking a firm hold of the 
stern-sheets of his captor’s nether garments 
in his vice-like jaws, sends sack, ladder, 
and man hurtling backwards, to land with 
a mighty splash in the tank whence he 
came. 

For sheer love of trouble commend me 


(next to the conger) to the tasty lobster. 
A year or two betore the War a lobster in 
the Amsterdam Aquarium brought a young 
and somewhat diminutive keeper as near 
the grave as any man can well go without 
actually entering it. The keeper concerned 
had emptied the water from a lobster-tank, 
and was gathering the exhibits into a sack 
with a view to removing them to fresh 
quarters. All went well until the youth, 
eager to finish his job, incautiously thrust 
his hand into a holiow of the rockery and 
seized a huge old lobster by the claw. Man 
and crustacean promptly joined in a tragic 
handshake. The lobster scized the man by 
three fingers—afterwards amputated—and 
held on, The keeper’s cries for help rang 
through the deserted aquarium, but without 
result, and pre- 
sently he realized 
that he must 
wait an hour or 
more ere his col- 
leagues on night 
duty returned 
from their tea, 
Half an hour went 
by, and then it 
began to dawn on 
the wretched man 
that his plight 
was far worse than 
he had at first 
thought. One of 
the taps employed 
to fill the tank had 
defective washers, 
and began to drip. 
The drip increased 
to a steady 
trickle, and the 
trickle to a full- 
throated out- 
pouring of water 
that steadily filled 
the tank until the 
water stood just 
below the keeper's 


chin. The flood 
rose inexorably 
until relief arrived 


Then, as speedily 
as might be, the 
tap was plugged, 
the tank drained, 
tockery and lob- 
ster demolished 
with pickaxe and 
crowbar, and a 
half-drowned, 
temporarily —in- 
sane man rescued 
from as horrible a 
death as the most 
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Some animals are more troublesome than 
others; a lion or elephant can prove 
friends to some men, and certain death to 
others. It all depends npon how you 
handle them. The same applies to sea- 
beasts. Tales of snake-bite are common 
enouga, but few have heard of the Monaco 
aquarium keeper who acquired an arm as 
red as a boiled lobster througa incautiously 
handling a king weever, oc the Hamburg 
aquarium curator who kept to his bed for 
a week after falling face downwards on 
a torpedo ray. Perhaps the most tragic 
mishap connected with an aquarium hails 
from Honolulu, where a native tank-boy 
nearly lost his lite througn a ‘‘cone.” 
“ Cones’ have for ae been famous as 

s found in the ocean, 
and often com- 
mand fabulous 
pricesat Sotheby's 
and Christie's. 
The animals in- 
habiting these 
beautiful shells 
run the famous 
cobra a very close 
second when it 
comes to death- 
dealing. Nobody 
viewing a_ live 
“cone "’ for the 
first time would 
suspect the soft, 
squashy slug with 
the gorgeous shell 
upon his back of 
harbouring _ poi- 
soned daggers, yet 
such is the case. 

Not all aqua- 
rium adventures, 
however, are of 
a tragic nature ; 
many are broadly 
comic. The writer 
will not easily 
forget the youth- 
ful keeper who 
too hastily grab- 
bed an octopus. 
The octopus 
promptiy “fired” 
and, discharging 
his ink-bag with 
deadly aim, cover- 
ed the keeper's 
face with a flood 
of sepia that made 
that functionary 
look like a Christy 
Minstrel for three 
days afterwards. 

The agile octo- 
pus, as a matter of 
tact, isthe bad boy 


the most lovely shel 


morbid imagina- 
tion could well 
conceive. 


A difficult business—shifting conger eels from 
one tank to another. 


of the aquarium, 
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“The lobster seized the man by three fingers and held on. . . . the tank steadily filled.” 


He must be battened down with chicken 
wire above his tank to keep him within 
bounds, and even then he will get into trouble. 
At Brighton, Plymouth, Aberdeen, Naples, 
and a number of other places he has several 
times done himself and his tank-mates to 
death by pulling up the plug of the waste- 
pipe and draining the tank. At Jersey an 
octopus twice climbed into the tank next 
door and “cleared up" a dozen lobsters 
and as many crabs. At Brighton he once 
fairly eclipsed himself. An old lady, peace- 
fully inspecting the tanks, objected to the 
general ‘‘ dampness " of the place and opened 
her umbrella, which presently became curi- 
ously heavy. Not until the weight became 
quite unbearable did she make inspection 
and discover to her horror that an octopus 
had climbed through a ventilator and landed 
on the top of the umbrella ! 

But escapes must always prove more or 
less exciting. Take, for imstance, that 
morning when the curator at the Battery 
Park Aquarium, New York, discovered 
that almost every fish in the collection had 
been either eaten or mauled. Tanks con- 
taining herring and mackerel were completely 
emptied, cod and haddock were represented 
only by their swim bladders, whilst bass, 
pollock, salmon, and huge sturgeon lay dead 


or dying, with great pieces bitten out of 
them. Electric eel and clin aang perch 
alone remained unharmed—the first for 
fairly obvious reasons, the second because 
their tanks were securely roofed with wire 
netting. The explanation was found in 
the curator’s own office. 

At the far end of the service gallery lay 
“ Roary,’ a hopeful young sea-lion, horribly 
inflated and quite incapable of returning 
to his own tank unaided. During the night 
he had climbed up on to his rockery, forced 
the door leading to the service gallery, 
and then proceeded to visit each tank in 
turn, eating until he could eat no more, 
and later amusing himself by. killing or 
disfiguring all such fish as he had the nerve 
to “tackle.” It was some days ere he 
could even “‘ flop,’’ far less swim. 

“ Roary ’’ was sent to Brighton. There 
his behaviour was irreproachable until one 
evening—a concert night—when he “ ac- 
companied” a certain famous contralto all 
unbidden, ‘‘ Roary’’ is now in a Conti- 
nental Zoo. 

The average “Zoo” keeper may at 
times come to close grips with some of his 
more dangerous charges, but runs and 
cages are so arranged that he cannot 
“tumble in’’ amongst them, as can 


the aquarium man—and that at a mo- 
ment’s notice. A ‘‘nose-dive’’ into the 
ten-foot-deep tanks is rendered difficult in 
most up-to-date establishments, but at 
Brighton, almost the oldest aquarium in 
Northern Europe, a ‘ header” may still 
be “enjoyed” by the unwary: Access to 
the tanks is only gained by walking gingerly 
along narrow planks stretched above them, 
and the stories told by the late Robert 
Wells (for long head curator 
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Then it was discovered that a large gurnard 
had swallgwed a tank-swab, the waving 
“head” of which, projecting from the 
mouth of .the unfortunate fish, iad most con- 
vincingly suggested a mass of flaxen ‘‘ hair.’’ 
The gurnard’s well-known climbing powers 
accounted for the “ mermaid’s " successive 
appearance in the various tanks. The 
climax of this absurd fiasco came some 
days after the ‘ discovery,” when a love- 


at Brighton) of chance tumbles 
into tanks containing sharks 
and giant conger give one some- 
thing to shudder at. Several 
keepers have been severely 
incapacitated by coming into 
contact with giant jelly fish, 
whilst not many years ago an 
official was put out of action 
for a week or more by falling 
into a tank filled with ‘‘Portu- 
guese Men-of-War."’ These, the 
loveliest of the jelly-fish tribe, 
raise maddeningly irritating 
blisters which are only quieted 
by lavish applications of olive 
oul. Several South American 
institutions house sea-snakes 
which eclipse any of their ter- 
restrial relatives in poisonous 
qualities, and which would 
speedily kill any unfortunate 
man who fell into their midst. 

If one may believe tradition, 
the old Westminster Aquarium 
was the only institution of its 
kind to exhibit a ‘‘ pukka” 
mermaid. Forlong a jumble of 
“Fun City” and freak-show, 
the Aquarium at Westminster 
thought nothing of astonish- 
ing the public with the spec- 
tacle of a ‘‘spoof’ mermaid, 
consisting of a lady ‘ water 
artiste’’ with her nether 
limbs encased in a property 
fish -tail. “But one day not 
only the public, but the 
authorities themselves gaped 
in astonishment at the sight 
of a ‘“ mermaid ’”’ some three 
feet in length which appeared 


first in the gurnard tank, and 


later in adjacent tanks occupied 
respectively by lobsters, 
seals, and  logger-head 
turtles. It was observed that the mermaid 
favoured the rocks at the back of the tanks, 
and though her face was never clearly 
discernible in the rather “ foggy’ water, 
her waving hair, gracefully writhing tail, 
and quivering gauzy fins left nothing to be 
desired. Not until the tanks were drained 
—under cover of night—was the identity, 
of the mysterious sea-maiden revealed. 


VoL. Liv.—28. 


The Curator of the Brighton Aquarium standing on the 
threshold of “the land above the tanks.” 


lorn and possibly short-sighted “ blood ”’ of 
the period tendered a large and expensive 
bouquet (with note enclosed) to the aston- 
ished curator, requesting that it might be 
handed to the lady of the sea ! 

All things considered, whatever charges 
the sensation-lover may bring against the 
Aquarium, he can scarcely accuse it of 
being ‘ dry.” 
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Tim McRay, 
and I shipped 
out of Spokane, 
Washington, to a 
railroad construc: 
tion camp at 
Witherby, Oregon. 
Not liking the look of 
the place we decided not 
to start work there, and 
so, although we were “‘ flat 
broke,’’ we walked from 
Witherby to Boise, Idaho. 


N February, 
1902,my mate, 


the East, for there was 
talk of building a big 
canal— which has since 
become an accomplished 
fact. Gladtoget anything | 
to do that would furnish | 


bread-and- butter until 

spring, we took a contract 

to clear a forty-acre tract 

of sage-brush. H 
There were no buildings 

on the area, nor was it i _ 


Cr 


vA 
Settlers were already ‘Regina Z a 
beginning to flock in from Ba Barkeep 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
NORMAN SUTCLIFFE. 


The story of a very weird and 
uncanny experience. 
true,” writes the Author, “and 
happened near Boise, Idaho, 
U.S.A. The only changes made | UDP, 
are in the names of the people 
concerned.” 


he arrived, and, after 
we had unloaded 
the barrel, we in- 
vited him into the 
tent to have a bite 
with us. He had to 
stoop to enter, he 
was so tall. 

When the squatter 
came in, the big yellow 
cat—we called him 
“* Fingers ’’—was curled up 
asleep on a case of canned 
milk. The cat was 
about the first thing 
Rooney saw. Fora 
moment he stood staring 
stupidly at it; then his 
fingers clawed at his 
scraggy throat, and 
he let out a kind of 
choking gurgle. His 
face turned purple; 
his eyes protruded. 

As for the cat, it woke 
took one look at 
} Rooney, and then, ap- 

parently, went absolutely 
crazy. With an ear- 


“Itis quite 


fenced. We camped in the 
centre of the tract in a dilapidated old tent, 
furnished by the owner, who took us out 
there in a buckboard, with some food and a 
big yellow cat that he wanted to get rid of 
but did not like to kill. 

It was a wild and lonely spot. About a 
mile to the north was a deep arroyo, known 
as Eight-Mile Creek, which at that time of 
year had no water in it. Two miles to the 
east of our camp was a shack of unpainted 
boards inhabited by a_ squatter named 
Rooney and his wife. This was the only 
house ‘in sight; everywhere else nothing 
but a desolate expanse of grey sage-brush 
met the eye. 

Our employer arranged with Rooney to 
supply us with a barrel of water 
once a week, as there was no water 
to be had nearer than the Boise 
River. 

We took some water with us 
when we first went out, and it was 
lucky we did, for nearly three days 
elapsed before Rooney showed up 
with the promised barrel. He was 
a tall, hard-faced man of about 
thirty-five, with a very rough 
tongue and eyes like blazing coals. 

We were eating supper when 


splitting yell of terror it 
leaped on to one of the tent poles and, 
running up it, tried to claw its way out 
through the canvas. Failing in this, the 
beast bounded on to the little red-hot iron 
stove, from which it literally ricochetted 
among the dinner dishes, all the time howling 
as though all the fiends in Hadés were 
after it. 

Meanwhile Rooney's face became darker 
and darker with congested blood, and sud- 
denly he collapsed in a heap across the pile 
of blankets we used for a bed. 

While we were picking up the unconscious 
squatter the yellow cat shot past us with 
every hair in its body erect and, spitting as 
it went, sprang out into the fast-deepening 
shadows. 

We rolled Rooney over on his 
back, loosened his garments, and 
splashed water on his face, but he 
just lay there with his eyes wide 
open and his lips parted in a fixed 
and ghastly grin. 

“He's got the hardest face I 
ever saw,’ muttered my partner. 

Stooping over Rooney, I opened 
his shirt and placed my hand upon 
his heart. It had stopped beating ! 

“He's dead, Tim!’ I said, 


aghast. “Scared to death by the sight 
ot that infernal cat!" 

Taking a piece of broken looking-glass 
from where it hung on a tent pole, Tim held 
it before Rooney's lips, but there was no 
sign of vapour on the glass. 

“He's gone all right,” assented my 
partner. ‘‘ What are we going to do now ?.” 

“ There’s only one thing we can do," I 
replied, ‘and that is to load him into the 
buckboard and take him home."’ 

“ T hate to think of driving a wagon with 
a corpse in it,’’ objected Tim. “ Scems to 
me we ought to 
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Then, beneath ominous-looking clouds, we 
drove through the grey sage to where, in 
the unpainted board shack on the banks of 
Eight-Mile Creek, Rooney's wife awaited 
his return. 

Long before we reached the hut we saw 
her standing by the door. In one hand she 
held the stump of a broom, and as we drew 
closer I noticed that her apron was torn and 
dirty. She had once, | imagine, been pretty, 
but now she was faded and tired-looking, 
though her deep-set eyes glowed darkly as 
she stared at us questioningly. 


break the news to == 


his wife first.” 
“All right, 
Tim,” I agreed, 
“Pil drive. the 
team over to his 
house and you 
can stay with the 
body until I 


return.” - oe 
“Heaven for- Pecos 

bid!” cried Tim, Beokgcconcs 

with a shudder. Wak teas 


“ I'm not going to 
stay here alone 


“Eight-Mile Creek ” 


at low water. 


““You tell her,’ 
muttered Tim 
nervously, pulling 
the team to a stop. 

With that I 
climbed out of the 
buckboard, wish. 
ing that anyone 


“Rooney’s” shack as it appears to-day, deserted and falling to ruin. 


We'll both go; Rooney isn't going to get 
up and run away while we're gone.” 

“Suppose that wretched cat returns ? ” 
l objected. ‘I've heard that a corpse has 
a peculiar attraction for a cat."” 

“We sha'n’t be here to see it if it does,” 
said Tim. ‘‘ Anyhow, we can close the flaps 
of the tent, and then the son-of-a-gun can’t 
get in.” 

Thereupon we crossed Rooney's arms 
decently upon his chest and drew his eyelids 
down over his eyes. We had no money, but 
Tim had a couple of brass discs in his pocket 
and these we placed on the dead man’s 
eyelids to hold them down. 


else had my job. 

“ Mrs. Rooney,” 
I began awk- 
wardly, as I lifted my _ hat. “ Your 
husband-—your—hus——”’ 

“Yes, I know,” she interrupted, wearily. 
“Bill has had another of his fits.’’ 

“Tf it was a fit,” I replied, as gently as I 
could, “‘ it is his last one.” 

Then both Tim and I stared, for a look of 
infinite cunning crept into the woman's eyes. 

“You mean that Bill is dead—really 
dead ? "’ she cried. 

“ Yes, ma'am,” said Tim, “ your husband 
is dead.” 


Rooney’s wife broke into hysterical 
laughter. 
‘““Look!”’ she screamed, and with a 
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sudden motion she ripped one of the sleeves 
of her shabby gingham dress from wrist to 
shoulder. 

We shuddered as her bare arm gleamed 
beneath the light of the rising moon, for the 
white flesh was scored from wrist to shoulder 
with deep, red scratches, such as might have 
been made by the claws of an angry cat. 

“ Bill did that!’ the woman cried, her 
voice rising to a shrill wail of agony. ‘ Biil 
Rooney did that. Heaven help me, gentle- 
men, my husband was nothing but a cat in 
human form!” 

My hair prickled on my scalp at the sheer 
horror of the thought, and when J stole a 
glance at Tim, his face was grey. 

“Come, ma’am,” I said soothingiy. ‘' You 
are unnerved. Such things cannot be. One 
or both of us will stay in the house with you 
to-night.” 

“Better come into the house, ma'am,” 
suggested Tim. 

We led Rooney's wife into the front room 
of the two that composed the shack. She 
sank into the only chair, and with wild eyes 
stared out into the dusk. 

“ Sometimes,” she told us, presently, ‘‘ Bill 
would dream that he was a cat—a great 
yellow cat. Lying there by his side T would 
wake up to see his terrible eyes gicaming 
green in the darkness, and I'd hear him 
growl, just like a cat. So long as I kept 
perfectly still he would leave me alone, but 
I couldn’t lie there long before my nerves 
gave way, and then—he'd claw me!” 

“Well, it's all over now, ma‘am,”’ I said 
soothingly. ‘‘ You'll be all right now.” 

“ Are you stre Till is dead ? ’’ she asked. 

I remembered the looking-glass we had 
held before Rooney's mouth. 

“Yes, T said, ‘ your husband is un- 
doubtedly dead.”’ 

“He's had those fits before,’ she went on, 
musingly. ‘ Perhaps he is not dead after 
all.” 

Suddenly the door of the shack opened, 
and Rooncy’s wife covered her face with her 
hands and screamed. 

With his green cyes giowing and his long, 
curved fingers opening and closing, there 
stood the man we had thought lying dead in 
our tent! Silently he glided in. 


“T thought—we thought —" gasped 
Tim. 

“Yes; you thought I was dead, ‘curse 
you,” growled Rooney. ‘ Well, I ain't.” 


ile glared at us angrily as he added roughly : 
“Yl thank you to get out.” 

Tim and I looked at one another in silence, 
wondering what we had better do. 

“ Tf you necd us at any time, ma'am,” 
Tim, at last, “ fly a white rag.” 

A low growl came from Rooney's throat, 
and his horrible eyes lit up again. 

“Get out!’ he repeated, and flung the 
door open. 

Before we went to bed that night we looked 


said 
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everywhere for our big yellow cat, but we 
failed to find him. 

Weeks passed, and the cat did not return. 
Once each week Rooney brought us water. 
He was civil and made no allusion to our 
former meeting, but he never asked us to 
visit him. Once in a while one of us caught 
a glimpse of his wile’s tired-looking face 
gazing from the window of the shack. 
Evidently Rooney was guarding her from 
us like a cat keeping watch over a mouse. 

In April the warm winds began to blow 
and thawed the snow at the head of Eight- 
Mile Creek, and water began to trickle down 
its bed. By the middle of the month Eight- 
Mile was a raging torrent. 

One morning Tim pointed excitedly to a 
white cloth fluttering above the ridge of 
shack. 
bet a dollar Rooney’s met that cat 
of ours again! ’’ he cried. *‘ Let’s go over.” 

There was a furtive air about Rooney's 
wife when she met us at the door and led the 
way into the shack. 

Rooney lay sprawled out upon the floor 
of the front room, looking just as dead as 
when we placed the brass discs on his eyelids. 

“ [ heard Bill screech when he came in to 
kindle the fire this morning,”’ said his wife, 
tonelessly, “and I ran into the room just 
in time to see him glaring at a big yellow cat 
that was standing on the window-sill snarling 
and spitting. So I up with the broom and 
knocked the cat off the window-sill, and Bill 
toppled over.” 

“Maybe he'll come to like he did before, 
ma’am.”’ Tim said. ‘‘ But we'll be giad to 
stay with you if you're scared.” 

“ Bill has thrown his last fit,” replied 
Rooney's wife, quickly. _“ This time he’s 
going to be buried. Maybe you gentlemen 
will lay him on the bed in the other room. 
I ain't equal to it.” 

With that I took hold of Rooney by the 
feet, Tim placed his arms beneath his 
shoulders, and we laid him on the tumb‘ed 
quilts of the double bed and once more 
closed his eves. 

Suddenly I felt that there was something 
in the room besides the three of us, and I 
turned my head. 

Standing in the doorway between the two 
ms was “ Vingers,”’ our big yellow cat ! 
y hair on his body was bristling, his 
ears were laid flat back against his skull ; 
he growled low in his throat and watched 
us with gleaming eyes. 

Forgetful for the moment of the presence 
of the dead, I picked up a heavy water- 
pitcher that stood at the head of the bed and 
huried it with all my force at the crouching 
animal. My aim was faulty, and the pitcher 
smashed against the door, but with a screech 
the yellow cat tled. 

As we left the room I took Partichlan pans 
to see that the door was securely close: 
“Wouldn't it be well to let a doctor 
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examine your husband's body?" I asked 
Rooney's wife. 

It seemed to me that the light of incipient 
madness glimmered in the woman’s eyes as 
she answered me. : 

“Bill is dead, I tell you!” she cried. 
“Don’t I know—I, who during the nights of 
fifteen years have lain at his side watching 
his eyes gleaming in the dark?” Her 
voice rose almost to a screech. 

Suddenly her hysteria passed and a 
cunning look spread over her features. 

“One of you gentlemen must hitch up 
the team,” she said, ‘‘ and drive to Boise and 
get the undertaker to bring out a coffin.” 

“Tl go,’”’ volunteered Tim instantly. 
“You stay with her,” he added to me: 
“‘ she ain't fit to be left alone.” 

Rooney's wife watched us from the door 
of the shack as we hitched up the team. 
With her unfastened hair blowing round her 
sunken checks, she looked like some savage 
Valkyrie. 

“ You'd better bring a doctor out with 
you,” I whispered to Tim. 

““T get you,” said Tim; then he whipped 
up the horses and I watched the team as 
it forded the swollen flood of Eight-Mile 
Creek. 


All that day Rooney’s wife sat huddled in 
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“The white flesh was scored with deep scratches, such as might have been made by 
the claws of an angry cat.” 


achair in the front room. She seldom spoke, 
but just stared into vacancy. 

What to do to pass away the time until 
Tim returned I did not know. There was ne 
stock to feed—only a few  scaly-legged 
chickens moping disconsolately around the 
yard. I couldn’t cut wood, for the only fuel 
was sage-brush, and that grew right up to 
the door. 

Thinking to pass away an hour,I strolled 
down to the edge of Eight-Mile Creek and 
stood watching the yellow water racing along 
between the deep-cut banks. I started 
nervously when a bank of clay, undermined 
by the rising floods, fell with a sodden splash. 

Far to the north beyond Boise City a 
grey mist hung above the foot-hills, and pre- 
sently a drizzling rain began to fall. Return- 
ing to the house, I sat down by the window 
and watched the chickens outside. 

Suddenly I started from my seat and 
stood listening, for I fancied I had heard 
the purring of a cat. 

A horrible thought sprang into my mind, 
and I hurriedly opened the door between the 
two rooms and peeped into the room where 
Rooney's body lay. It was just as we had 
left it. Thinking that by some means the 
big yellow cat had gained access, I stepped 
inside and made a thorough search. The 
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brute was not there, yet I could plainly hear 
its steady purring. 

Evidently the cat was somewhere under- 
neath the house. If I could once get my 
hands on him I made up my mind that a 
gunny sack, a heavy rock, and a watery 
grave would be his lot. Although I went 
. outside and called repeatedly, however, 
“ Fingers "' did not appear. 

I concluded that he had gone to sleep, for 
the purring ceased. 

Going back to my chair, I tried to draw 
Rooncy’s wife into conversation, but without 
avail. Apparently overwhelmed by _ her 
trouble, she just sat staring at nothing, 
ceasclessly locking and unlocking her bony 
fingers. 

Growing hungry at last, I kindled a fire 
in the rusty old cook-stove and made a pot 
of coffee. 

The woman ignored the cup I offered her, 
but as I raised my own cup to my lips I felt 
that she was watching me. 

Somehow the long hours of the day passed, 
and dusk crept over the landscape. A sudden 
hope—born perhaps of the fear of night— 
caused me to wonder whether Rooney was 
really dead, or simply in one of the fits of 
which his wife had spoken. Lighting the 
lamp, I went to have a look at him. He had 
not moved. 

When I returned to the front room, 
Rooney’s wife had slipped from her chair to 
the floor, Apparently she was sleeping. 
From somewhere close by I heard once more 
the sound of the cat purring. 

Returning to the room where Rooncy lay, 
I snatched a quilt from the bed and tucked 
it round the sleeping woman. I thought it 
best not to waken her. 

For hours I sat there in the semi-darkness, 
listening to the dripping of the rain from 
the eaves. At last I fell into an uneasy 
sleep. 

How long I slept I do not know, but I was 
awakened by the sound of a cat growling. 
The lamp had gone out, and it seemed to 
me that I could see a pair of green eyes 
glowing in the dark. 

Striking a match, I peered round the 
Toom. There was no cat to be seen. 
Huddled over on her side, Rooney's wife lay 
fast asleep. 

With the striking of the match, I noticed, 
the growling had stopped. 

Strangely afraid, I rose to my feet and 
felt round for a stub of candle I had noticed 
during the day. 

With the lighted candle in my hand, I 
stepped into the room where Kooney lay. 
He was still lving just as we had left him, 
Leaning over the corpse, I held the flame of 
the candle before its quiet lips, but no 
breath stirred the flame. 

Then, suddenly, [ grew fiercely angry, for 
somewhere or other that horrible cat had 
begun purring again ! 
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Determined to find the solution of the 
mystery, I hurried out of the room, taking 
particular care to close the door behind me. 

As I stepped out of the house dawn was 
just breaking. 

“Kitty! Kitty!’ I called, with false 
tenderness in my tone, but the cat refused 
to come from beneath the shack. 

“Tim ought to be back by now,” I fhut- 
tered, and I strode down to the ford to look 
for him. On the farther bank I saw the team 
and buckboard. Seated by Tim’s side was 
a stranger. 

““We can't make it,’’ shouted Tim. ‘‘ The 
heavy rains have made the water too deep.” 

I looked down at the swirling waters and 
realized that Tim was r.ght, but a sudden 
fear of being left alone any longer upset my 
judgment. 

“ Rubbish!’ I shouted. 
across ! ”” 

With that I jumped in, but the water 
picked me up like a straw and whirled me 
away. I had a hard fight before I was able 
to climb out half a mile farther down. 

“We'll have to drive round by the bridge,” 
said Tim, after I had scrambled back and he 
had introduced me to the stranger, Dr. 
Carhart. “Climb in!” 

Two hours later we arrived at the shack 
where I had left Rooney's wife. 

Opening the door, I strode into the front 
room. Mrs. Rooney was no longer there, 
but the door between the two rooms was 
open. Somewhere that dreadful cat was 
purring. 

When Dr. Carhart, Tim, and I entered 
the room where I had left Rooney lying 
apparently dead, we saw a fearful sight. 

Crouched on her haunches, Rooney's wife 
was glaring at her husband as he knelt there 
on the bed with stark, staring fear in his 
eyes.. And, as she crouched, the woman 
wife purred like a huge cat ! 

Then, suddenly, her purring merged into 
a savage growl, and with clutching, bony 
hands, she sprang straight at Rooney's 
throat. 

It took the four of us to hold her, and we 
had to tie her up before she would cease her 
frantic struggles. 

“ Fits? said Rooney, when at last we 
had got her under control. ‘‘ Sure, I have 
fits. ‘ Cataleptic fits,’ the doctors call ‘em 
—sort of suspended animation.” 

“ How long has your wife been insane ? "” 
asked Doctor Carhart, as he laid his finger- 
tips on the pulse of the bound woman's 
wrist. 

“Ever since a mad cat attacked her,” 
replied Rooney. ‘* Our baby came soon after, 
but it died.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you’ve lived with 
a crazy woman for fifteen years, man?” 
demanded the doctor. 

““T loved her,’ said Rooney simply. 
“What else could I have done ?” 


“T can wade 
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When we re-entered the front room were in all 

the yellow cat was asleep beneath the idea that her husband 

Stove. Picking it up by the scruff of cat was one of her delusions. Poor Roone 
the neck [ strode out of the house. [ himself, from long association with her, 
had had enough of cats to last me fora had developed the odd characteristics which 


litetime, he had also 


had so impressed Tim and I; 


“Crouched on her 

haunches, Rooney’s 

wife was glaring at 

her husband as he 

knelt there on the 
bed.” 


So far as we could mak 
doctor's brief explanation, \ 


€ out, from the 


conceived, 


naturally enough, a violent 
Irs, Rooney must antipathy to cats. 
have been a hopeless case almost from the rT wretched yellow cat, of course, 
start. The scratches she had shown us simply brought matters to a head, 
Ce ; 
Digitized t Goog e 


was a sort of human 
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Our Adventures Among the Chucunague lidians 


_ FA MITCHELL-HEDGES 


F.LS., F.Z.S. F.R.G.S. ETC, ETC. 
ILLUSTRATED BY J. R SKELTON 


The conclusion of Mr. Mitchell-Hedges’ fascinating narrative, exclusively written for THE 
WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE, describing his visit to the absolutely unknown Chucunaque 
Indians of the Panama mainland, whose well-nigh inaccessible territory is forbidden to all 
strangers under pain of death. Mr. Mitchell-Hedges and Lady Richmond Brown were the 
first whites to penetrate into the fastnesses of this unconquered tribe. They brought back 
the Isrgest ethnological collection that has ever entered Great Britain at one time, and this 
has been presented to the British Museum, the authorities of which are officially backing 
their future explorations. The narrative is compiled from Lady Richmond Brown's diary. 


IV. packing. Only then did we realize what a 
sojourn among the task it would be to convey this enormous 


URING our 

Chucunaque Indians they gave us collection down to the coast. 

an enormous quantity of presents 

which, although they meant little 
to them, were of the greatest value to us 
from a scientific point of view. At first we 
did not trouble much about the ever- 
growing pile in our dwelling, but we received 
quite a shock when we came to do our 


Cur leave-taking was a sad one; we had 
corre to like these strange people, and they 
had apparently grown equally fond of us. 
In their own minds, however, they were 
certain that we should return, and in this 
they may not be wrong. 

The entire village turned out to bid us good- 
bye. I prevailed 
on Lady Brown to 
put on her white 
dress in honour of 
the occasion, and 
photo; hed her 
holding thechief ’s 
daughter by the 
hand. 

The Indians all 
followed us to the 
edge of the village, 
and then, to our 
utter consterna- 
tion, we heard the 
awful wail of the 
death ceremony 
rise on the air! 
Lady Brown is 
rather superstiti- 
ous, and on hear- 
ing this mournful 


The Author with a group of Chucunaque Indians. 
curious two-headed wooden god, which is now in the British Museum. 


chant her face 
changed  per- 
ceptibiy. 


He is seen holcing a 


“Cheer up!” I said smiling. 
“ We're the departing spirits, and the 
chant is probably the greatest honour 
they could possibly offer us.” 

The Chief had detailed certain of 
the Indians to escort us, and now, our 
guards loaded up with our huge collec- 
tion, we started on our return journey 
to the coast. This was accomplished 
without incident, and we were very 
pleased to see the little Cara awaiting 
us, with a delighted Robbie ready to 
welcome us. The Chucunaque dug- 
outs had to return up the river three 
times in order to carry all our treasures 
to the yacht, and when everything wa5 
stowed away on board there was not 
much space left for ourselves. When 
the Cara got under way the Indians, 
standing upright in their cayucas, made 
a curious sign, the meaning of which I 
am still at a loss to understand. With 
their right arms held aloft they swept 
them round in a semicircle three times 
in succession, the fore-fingers pointing 
towards the sky. Then they slowly 
sank down and stretched themselves 
flat in their little dug-outs, remaining 
in this position until lost to view. 
Thus, with our motor chugging merrily, 
we left the Unknown River, the gate- 
way of the Chucunaque country. 

mn our return to Allegandee the 
Indians there appeared overjoyed to 
see us; royalty could not have had a 
more imposing reception. The women 
crowded round Lady Brown, holding 
up their children, and we were literally 
overwhelmed with the presents they 
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Lady Richmond Brown with the Chucunaque 
chief’s daughter. 
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lavished on us. As before, a tremendous 
gathering took place in the Chief's house, 
our old friend San Coman being obviously 
delighted to see us again. The simple 


medicines with which we had doctored our 
San Blas patients, we learnt, had really 
in many instances performed wonders. Of 
course, it was natural that bad cuts and 
festering sores would heal when thoroughly 
cleaned and dressed, but the way some of 


the skin diseases yielded to treatment was 
extraordinary. 

In token of gratitude the Chief solemnly 
presented us with his own stick of office— 
doubtless his most dearly-prized possession 
—and we were acclaimed as ‘‘ good spirits.”’ 
Like the Chucunaque Indians of the main- 
land, the people were desperately anxious 
that we should remain with them per- 
manently. 

To celebrate our safe return the population 
gave itself up to general rejoicing. Fight 
men commenced to play on extraordinary 
reed instruments, the wailing notes sounding 
fearful and wonderful in the confined space 
of the Chief’s house. Next, a couple of witch- 
doctors commenced a weird dance, and pre- 
sently the headmen joined them. The Chief 
himself began to sway in time to the music, 
and soon it infected the whole concourse of 
people. The excitement spread rapidly, and 
ina short time a mad spirit of revelry took 
possession of the entire population. The 
great council-house cleared, everybody going 
outside to an open space in the centre of the 
village. Here, seated beside San Coman, 
Lady Brown and I witnessed the most 
amazing dance, I sheuld think, that two 
white people have ever seen. Accompanied 


One of the beautiful islets which the Author explored. 
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by the wail of the reed-pipes and the 
rhythmic beating of what can best be 
described as tom-toms (rounded sections of 
coconut palm), the male and female Indians 
advanced in lines, all the time performing a 
curious shuffling motion. The men, in 
violent contrast to their usual stoicism, 
worked themselves up to a pitch of the 
greatest excitement, and commenced to 
emit shrill noises. In this they were pre- 
sently joined by 
the women, and 
the uproar rapidly 
grew louder and 
louder. 

Presently the 
whole throng 
swept towards us 
with a shout. . It 
seemed almost as 
if a signal had 
been given, for 
every hand shot 
out simultane- 
ously, and the 
thunderous roar 
which accom- 
panied this action 
shook the air. 
This was repeated 
again and again, 
to be followed by 
an unexpected 
stillness. 

The contoolie 
now advanced to 
the centre of the 
clearing. They 
were decorated with strings of bones, monke 
skulls, and jaws of small animals, whic 
clicked monotonously to the rhythm of 
their weird dance. 

Darkness fell, but still. this remarkable 
display continued. A gigantic fire was lit, 
the flames rushing quite thirty feet into the 
air, and in the lurid light of the tongues of 
fire the scene was weird in the extreme. . The 
dances went on until the middle of the night, 
when everyone was pretty well exhausted. 

In the early morning, when we were fast 
as'eep on board the Cara, a number of 
cayucas came alongside and aroused us. We 
soon saw that some fresh excitement awaited 
us. Three large cayucas had arrived from 
Colombia, a long way down the coast. The 
news of our advent, it appeared, had reached 
the long-haired Colombian Indians, and 
their chief had actually sent his son and 
headmen to convey his greetings and invite 


“us to visit his country. 


Lady Brown and I went ashore, both of 
us dressed in breeches and top-boots, while 
I carried my rifle. Directly we landed a sort 
of guard of honour surrounded us, my rifle 
being carried by one of the San Blas 
Indians, who held it carefully out in front 
of him, with the muzzle pointing upwards. 
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When we arrived at the open space in front 
of the village I uttered an involuntary 
ejaculation ot surprise, for in some myste- 
rious manner San Coman had obtained a 
Colombian General’s old uniform and a 
bowler hat, in which finery he was almost 
unrecognizab'e. Now resplendent in this 
unfamiliar array, he stood in the centre with 
his headmen, the rest of the Indians being 
drawn up in lines in military formation. My 
gun-bearer advanced solemnly and came to 
a halt slightly in tront of the chief. There 
was dead silence for a minute, and then 
the right hands of all the Indians shot into 
the air, and there was a roar of :— 

“ Nueddee Sagla Tumat: !"" 

We answered them, both saluting, and 
then, before the whole assemblage, Lady 
Brown and I were created Chicts of the 
San Blas. 

It was impossibie for us to hold any 
conversation with the Colombian Indians, 
for they spoke an entirely different language 
to that ot the San Blas. Even the latter 
were unable to converse with them, but 
among these primitive people much can 
be accomplished by signs. 

After conveying his father’s message 
the Chief's son gave us some wonderful 
necklaces and three small gold images in 
the form of toads. 

The Colombian Indians are considerably 
taller than the San Blas and paler in colour, 
with very thick jet-black hair growing to 
their shoulders. They wore no ornaments 
apart from teeth necklaces. They are 
a fine-looking race of men, but traces of 
what I can only describe as Mongol extrac- 
tion were quite evident. 

We spent three days at Allegandee, once 
again doctoring the sick, and the final 
farewell brought a lump to our throats. 
I shall never forget it. Every cayuca on 
the island was filled with people, and those 
who could not find room in the dug-outs 
lined the shore, both men and women 
(the latter carrying tiny babies) wading 
waist-deep into the sea. Our flag was run 
up to the masthead, the anchor was raised, 
the engine chugged, and as we glided away 
the San Blas Indians’ last pathetic good-byes 
echoed across the water. 

We were both silent for a long time, and 
when Robbie, our coloured engineer, an- 
nounced that food was ready, neither of us 
could cata morsel. It was really remarkable 
how leaving these simple-hearted brown 
peop'e affected us. 

The Indians had told us about a small 
group of islands some twenty-five miles 
from the mainland, and I suggested that 
we should explore them. We had not the 
faintest idea how to get there, but, heading 
north, we presently sighted a dark break 
on the horizon which told us plainly that 
we were on the right track. It was evident 
there was a tremendous barricr of reef 
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beyond, as the great swell from the outer 
ocean was entirely absent. 

As we drew nearer we found ourselves in 
an intricate maze of reefs, the navigation 
of which it would have been dangerous to 
attempt unless the sun was shining behind 
us, or directly overhead, so we made up our 
minds to drop anchor for the night in the 
lee of a tiny islet separated from the larger 
outer islands by a network of reefs and 
channels. 

We went ashore, and after a look-round 
decided to sling our hammocks there and 
spend the night amid the cool breezes. 
This island was evidently the home of a 
number of hawksbill turtle, from which the 
valuable ‘‘ real tortoiseshell’’ is obtained. 
We could have killed quite a lot of them, had 
we felt so inclined, but left them alone, 
busily cccurpicd in laying eggs. é 

Next morning we made up our minds 
to commence the hazardous business of 
threading the reefs in order to reach the 
outer islands while the light was right. 
I should here explain, perhaps, that the 
Navigation of these mazes of coral reefs 
is inifossible unless one closely watches 
the colcur of the water. For some time this 
was casy, but at last it became out of the 
question to attempt to go ahead under our 
own fower. The difficulty was solved by 
Robbie getting into the dinghy, rowing in 
front of our bows, and sounding continuously 
with the lead, while we crept along behind 
him, following the course he pointed out. 
In this way we navigated tiny openings 
where it seemed as if the jagged coral reefs 
must graze our sides, and after a couple 
of hours found ourselves in a broad lagoon 
with a sandy bottom. The depth of the 
water was not more than ten feet, and the 
lagoon ran right up to the beach of the 
largest island. 

All the time we were feeling our way 
through the reefs a curious low moaning 
sounded continuously in our ears. 

“It's the surf on the outer reef,’’ said 
Lady Brown. ‘‘It must be an awfully 
long way for us to hear the roar so faintly.”’ 

Making everything fast, we determined 
to explore the islands thoroughly the next 
day. 

These mysterious islands, which are 
known as the Kaymaals, are totally un- 
inhabited. There is, of course, a legend to 
account for this, and the Indians told us 
that none of them visited the place because 
evil spirits roamed there as soon as darkness 
fell. In order to convey an idea of the 
impression created by the utter silence of 
these deserted isles I cannot do_ better 
than give an extract from Lady Brown's 
diary, showing how it affected her. 


“That night I experienced the true meaning 
of loneliness. The darkness seemed to enshroud 
us like a pall, the stars appearing like suspended 
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Mr. Mitchell-Hedges taking the salute from the San Blas Indians 
after he and Lady Richmond Brown had been made chiefs. San 
Coman, the Indian ruler, is seen in the centre in an old military 


uniform. 


diamonds. Not a sound broke the silence, 
which one seemed actually to feel... . The 
water was alive with phosphorescence. It 
was awful! The stillness seemed positively 
malevolent.” 


We passed a sleepless night, and were 
very pleased to see the first glimmer of 
dawn. Later we explored the island very 
thoroughly. The whole coast-line facing the 
sea was clothed with dense mangroves 
which, as usual, grew out beyond the sandy 
shore into the warm water. These man- 
groves were evidently the home of a colony 
of aigrettes, for thousands of these beautiful 
birds dotted the trees like snowflakes. 
Stretching away to where the great rollers 
boomed on the outer reef was a sandy 
plateau, covered with shallow water, extend- 
ing for nearly a mile. We waded far out 
in order to watch the giant waves breaking 
on the verge of the shallows. 

When we arrived at the edge of the reef 
the sea was indeed a wonderful sight. The 


plateau terminated 
abruptly, the solid rock 
which underlay the sand 
dropping straight down 
into the depths of the 
ocean. There were no 
intervening rocks for the 
rollers to expend their 
first furyon ; they came 
sailing along, in the full 
majesty of their relent- 
less strength, to crash 
on that sheer wall of 
rock. They flung their 
giittering foam high in 
the air, and the roar as 
they broke was like the 
boom of mighty guns. 

We made up our 
minds to walk right 
round the island, but 
had hardly started along 
the shore, clad only in 
our bathing costumes 
before we were covered 
with sand-flies, which 
appeared in thousands 
and literally drove us 
into the sea. They 
followed us in clouds, 
driving us nearly 
frantic, and we had to 
keep ducking our heads 
beneath the surface in 
order to elude their 
attentions. Their con- 
stant attacks, however, 
were more than we could 
stand, and we finally 
made for the dinghy, 
pushed off, and left this 
evil place behind. 

Once afloat again, 
we worked the yacht 
into a deep channel we had _ previously 
observed, which ran between the island 
we had just left behind and two others 
beyond. There was no sign of life on 
either of them with the exception of a couple 
of sea-eagles, which flew out from the 
coconut trees shrieking horribly. 

We seemed to have struck the north- 
eastern extremity of the Kaymaals, and, 
noticing more islands west-south-west, we 
determined to visit all of them. They did 
not present the same difficulty of approach 
as the first, and later we ran in between two 
of them and anchored in comparatively 
deep water. 

After the anchor had dropped we looked 
over the side and found that the bed of the 
ocean presented a wonderful _ spectacle. 
Giant seaweeds grew between huge boulders, 
standing up just like trees in a marine forest. 
Not a ripple disturbed the surface, so that 
we had a perfect view. In and out between 
the rocks and the underwater growths swan 
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gorgeous-coloured fish of curious shapes. 
uddenly, however, they shot off in every 
direction, for there glided into view a large, 
sinister shape—the ever-present shark. We 
Tan out our shark lines and caught one, which 
weighed six hundred pounds. 

Atter landing on and examining all the 


Lady Brown launching the dinghy. 
islands of this deserted, little-known archi- 


pelago, we started for El Porvenir. We 
traversed an awful stretch of water, and 
when we ran‘into a dead calm it was such 
a relief after the tumbling we had undergone 
that our vigilance was momentarily relaxed. 
In the midst of congratulating ourselves that 
the worst part of our journey was over, the 
yacht struck something soft, and came to 
a sudden standstill. It felt as if we had run 
aground on a yielding bank of sand, and 
on looking over the side we found that this 
was what had happened. The accident did 
not appear to be serious, but when the 
engine was reversed we discovered to our 
dismay that the Cara would not budge an 
inch. 

We tried everything we could think of to 
get her off, but entirely without avail. It 
seemed heartbreaking, after all we had gone 
through, after our struggles to get our huge 
collection down to the coast and safely 
stowed on board, that all our hopes should 
be dashed to the ground in this ignominious 
way. by an insignificant sand-bar. 

r position certainly looked hopeless. 
To attempt to return to the desolate Kay- 
maals in the dinghy, through the awful 
channel we had just passed, was to court 
death. El Porvenir was many miles away. 
and there was no help anywhere near. 
Unless we could get the yacht afloat by 
our own exertions it would be irrevocably 
lost, together with all our collection. Sizzling 
there in the blazing sun, with the perspira- 
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tion streaming from every pore, and so 
tortured by thirst that every few minutes 
we had to have recourse to the water- 
barrel lashed to the stern of the yacht, we 
had a very bad time indeed. 

Finally I said to Lady Brown :— 

“Are you game for a gamble?” 

She was game 
for anything, she 
told me, rather 
than confess 
defeat. _ 

“Well, there’s 
just one chance of 
getting the boat 
off,” Isaid. “ We 
can scrap the big 
cask of water at 
the stern and so 
lighten her a bit. 
lf that fails, 
Heaven help us!” 

It gave me cold 
shivers to do it, 
but we cut the 


lashings of the 
cask, and over- 
board it went. 


Then, havin 
moved the peeal 
that was stored 
forward, westarted 
the engine again. Still the yacht refused to 
move ! 

We stared at one another blankly, and 
then there suddenly flashed into Lady 
Brown’s mind the memory of a picture she 
had once seen representing natives standing 
in the water almost up to their shoulders 
pushing at a boat that had grounded on a 
mudbank up the Nile. Little by little, usin, 
all their strength, they rocked their craft off. 

She mentioned ous, and we decided to 
try it. tarting the engine up again, 
Robbie, John George, and I got Bato the 
water and shouted: “Go!” 

Lady Brown threw the control in, the 
engine chugged manfully, the yacht jarred, 
and we levered with our shoulders as hard 
as we could. Presently the boat rocked 
slightly, and I could feel it quivering. 

«It's moving ! ”’ I yelled. 

Inch by inch the Cara moved astern, and 
finally slid smoothly off the bank. We 
recovered the water-barrel, which had not 
sunk, hauled it on board, and lashed it back 
in its old position. Barring accidents it 
would now be easy for us to run into the 
mouth of one of the rivers on the mainland, 
and fill up with fresh water again. 

I have often wondered what would have 
happened if we had not got off that sand- 
bar. These articles, in all probability, would 
never have been written ! 

We arrived off El Porvenir to find the sea 
outside the reef so frightful that it would 
have been madness to attempt the journey 
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SO we ran round behind one of the islands into a Toaring turmoil of foam, we com- 
and found a good anchorage close to the menced to ship water, and one big sea broke 
mainland. fairly into the cock-pit. I shall never under- 
Next day the wind was, if possible, worse, stand how we got through, but somehow we 
blowing great guns from the north-east, so, managed it, and once outside, taking a 
ming restless, we determined to explore south-westerly course, we had the Waves 

the jung'e which Stretched away inland. astern, which helped us somewhat. A 
We rowed across, but it was difficult to find couple of hours later we sighted Escribanos 
a landin -place owing to the dense man- Reef, where the wind veered to the north, 
Fin fringed the water's edge. At and the Cara started to roll badly. The seas 

last, however, we were able to force our way grew Steadily worse, the wind increasing 
through, coming immediately upon a flat in force to half a gale, and at last we were 
Swamp—steaming, ill-odoured, and fairly holding on for our lives, while cataracts of 
distilling miasma. water poured into the cock-pit. It was 
As we struggled across this morass the obvious that if we did not find shelter very 
reeking ooze slushed Nearly over our top- speedily nothing could save us from founder- 
boots at every step, the smell was horrible, ing, but old John George remembered that 
and several times we saw hideous snakes g0 several miles farther on there was a sort of 
slithering away through the slime, Pool of deep water close in behind a reef. To 


tree, a large snake, which even as I looked held my breath when we were lifted right up 
fell with a“ flop” amongst the vegetation, by a giant roller and dashed forward to what 


rifle. “ That’s one 
up to you!” 

We iors our 
way up to the 
Place where the 
snake had fallen, 
and found an 
awful-looking flat- 
headed reptile at 
least nine feet in 
length. 

Shortly after we 

made up our 
minds to return we 
discovered that we 
missed the 

trail. This may 
sound a ver 
simple matter ty 
the uninitiated, 
but as a matter of 
fact we were in a 
Most serious pre- 
dicament. Tm_ a 
Penetrabie jungle 
Stretched north, | 
South, east, and 
west, and it all A scene on the “Unknown River,” down which the explorers returned 
looked alike. [i : to the coast. 
was with feelings 
of intense relief that we again picked up A reverberating boom shook the yacht, 
our bearings, and Tetraced our way till we which Tushed on as if driven by some unseen 
came in sight of the mangrove swamp, force. Then, suddenly, all was quiet—we 

As we drew near the break in the reef, were floating in dead calm water! By a 
On our way to the open, we found the Sea miracle, as it seemed, we had shot through 
much iugier than we had expected, but the gap in the reef and were safe. 
determined to continue, Driving headlong When the sea abated outside we left 
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our shelter and made Colon in one run. Here, 
after the boat had been snugly moored along- 
side the little dock, Lady Brown and I 
solemnly shook hands. We had _ carried 
out our expedition and returned safely 
with the whole of the big collection intact ! 

Our stay at Colon was a very short one. 
The United States Government rendered us 
every possible assistance in passing through 
the Panama Canal, and eight hours from 
the time we left Colon we entered the Pacific, 
never once stopping till we dropped anchor 
off Taboga Island, which we determined 
should be our head-quarters for our deep- 
sea research work and exploration in this 
part of the world. 

On our return to England, thanks to the 
courtesy of Mr. Gordon Selfridge, the collec- 
tion we brought back was thrown open to 
the public at Messrs. Selfridge’s great store 
in Oxford Street, London. We found, when 
the lists were complete, that the principal 
objects comprised sixteen hundred squares 
of hieroglyphic picture-writing on cloth; 
nine hundred barbaric necklaces (chiefly 
of animal and human teeth and small finger 
and other bones); and a hundred wooden 
gods, no two being alike. All types of 
Indian weapons were represented, from the 
great nine-foot bows with the deadly-looking 
quintuplicate arrows to quite small examples, 
and many other things besides. The whole 
collection has since been presented to the 
British Museum, the authorities describing 
it as absolutely unique. 

Since my return I have tried to analyze the 
mystery of the Chucunaque people, but it 
is ‘difficult to make headway. From the 
Texas-Mexican border to Terra del Fuego 
the origin of the native races of this vast con- 
tinent is but little known ; from a scientific 
point of view much is mere conjecture. 

The leading scientific experts in England 
‘have unhesitatingly declared that the Chu- 
cunaque Indians, as disclosed by the photo- 
graphs and other evidences we brought 
back, are undoubtedly of Mong»l type. 

Accepting the theory that they migrated 
from the East by way of Behring Strait, 
how docs one account for the numerous 
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other races, of entirely dissimilar character, 


that exist throughout this mysterious 
country ? 


I have come in contact with’a number of 
these strange tribes—the Caribs and Xiaques 
of the Mosquitia, the Talamancas of Costa 
Rica, the Cuna Cuna, Cholkoi, and others. 
All these Indians differ in many important 
characteristics from the Chucunaque and 
from one another. 

Concerning the ancient Mayan, Aztec, and 
Inca civilizations we have a certain amount 
of definite data to go upon, but what do we 
know of the origin and history of other 
obscure tribes who remain to this day in 
their impenetrable jungle and mountain 
fastnesses ¢ 

Theories are useless. It will only be by 
close and persistent study over a period 
of many years that light will eventually be 
thrown on this fascinating subject. Is it 
not possible that in the dim ages of the past 
a mighty empire existed, covering millions 
of square miles of territory which are now 
deep beneath the ocean ? Some remnants of 
a stupendous annihilation, perhaps, sur- 
vived, and these primitive tribes of to-day 
may be their descendants, sinking ever 
downwards from their once high estate by 
an inexorable process of devolution. 

Certain it is that even to-day a legendary 
knowledge of a high scientific order exists, 
such as the reducing and preserving of 
human heads, picture-writing on cloth, 
weaving, the manufacture of dyes, and the 
distillation of obscure poisons. All this 
knowledge has been handed down by word of 
mouth alone, and affords a striking contrast 
to their otherwise low mentality. 

It seems beyond the range of possibility 
that races whose ignorance is so great that 
they do not possess the rudimentary know- 
ledge of how to feed themselves could 
possibly reason these things out. 

There is undoubtedly a great mystery 
here, and when the experts begin to penetrate 
it we shall be on the threshold of dis- 
coveries that may revolutionize many 
accepted ideas and open up entirely fresh 
vista for scientific research. 


TUE END. 


So much interest has been aroused by Mr. Mitchell-Hedges’ WIDE WORLD 

articles that we have pleasure in announcing further contributions from his pen. 

In an early issue we shall commence an account of his exciting adventures while 
hunting the mighty crocodiles of the little-known Bayano River in Panama. 
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Short Stories 


THE SECOND ‘TOUCH. 


By FRANCIS DICKIE. 


Illustrated by G. P, CARRUTHERS, 


The story of what the narrator called “one of the queerest things that ever happened in 


Alaska.” 


“Except for changing the names,” writes Mr. Dickie, “everything is written just 


as it happened.” 


Parker. ‘ One of the quecrest things 

that ever happened in Alaska—and 

that’s saying something, for it’s a 
strange country!” 

Skipper Ralph Rondue Parker, of the 
cannery collecting boat 4 lbertdyce, fastened 
his eyes upon the smooth sea, sleeping pink 
and ‘lemon-coloured under the afterglow. 
His eyes for the moment were sombrcly 
retrospective. He was a veteran of the wild 
Dawson days of ‘98, a stampeder in the 
vanguard -to a dozen new diggings, and 
upon his face was printed a something that 
marked him as a long dweller in the great 
Northland. 

We were tied up for the night to the wharf 
at a little British Columbia fishing village, 
and a few minutes later he told me the 
story of the ‘queer happening” he had 
referred to. 


oe T was mighty strange,” said Skipper 


It happened on the river steamer Tanana, 
running between Fairbanks and Tanana. 
Every couple of weeks at the time I speak of 
she took out a dozen or so boxes of gold 
bricks from Fairbanks to Tanana, from which 
place the bricks were transhipped to a larger 
steamer that took them down the Yukon and 
away to the banks ‘‘ outside.’ The bricks 
were about as long and as thick as an 
ordinary cribbage board, and were packed a 
couple of dozen to a box. These boxes 
were square and made of ordinary boards. 
There would often be a couple of million 
dollars to a shipment. 

You know the layout of these long river 
boats—a dining-room down the centre with 
all the cabins opening into it. Well, they 
always piled the boxes of gold at the end of 
the “dining- room, against the forward 
bulkhead. At the same end of the dining- 
room, a little in rear of where these boxes 
were stacked, was the cabin door of one 
of the stewards, Jimmy Miller by name. 

Vou. tiv.—29. 


After Jimmy had madc a couple of trips on 
the Tanana, he figured out a dead-sure 
method of getting away with one of those 
boxes of gold. As I’ve told you, they were 
only ordinary wooden ones, and so very easy 
to duplicate. In his spare time between 
trips Jimmy made a duplicate gold-box and 
smuggled it into his cabin. Then he went to 
the hardware store in Fairbanks and bought 
a lot of shot. This he put into bags, to keep 
it from shifting and making any sound, and 
fillcd his box with it, so that its weight cor- 
re:ponded_ so nearly to that of the gold 
that the Express handlers would notice no 
difference. 

It wasn’t very difficult, one quiet night, to 
make the actual change-over of the boxes, 
because his cabin door was only half a ste 
from where the gold was piled, and the watch- 
man _ was often out of the dining - room. 
The boxes were so heavy, as a matter of fact, 
and kept in such a public place, that the 
guard never dreamed of anyone having the 
audacity to interfere with them. 

Well, Miller duly made the ‘‘ switch.” His 
square box, filled with shot, sat just where 
the gold should have been, and nobody was 
a scrap the wiser. Presently the boat 
arrived at Tanana, where the gold was un- 
loaded to wait a couple of days for the bigger 
vessel, the Yukon City, which would take it 
on to St. Michaels. Everything went 
splendidly for Miller, and in due course the’ 
Tanana started on her return trip to Fair- 
banks. When he arrived there Miller 
unloaded his gold little by little in a suitcase, 
and at night planted some of it under a ware- 
house near the dock, and the rest in the 
cemetery. He had about two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth, he estimated. 
After burving his treasure he returned on 
board the boat and started on the next trip. 
The gold, he knew, would not be examined 
till it got to Seattle, so that he had plenty of 
time for a get-away. 
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Meanwhile, hardly had the Tanana started 
back from Tanana to Fairbanks, after 
unloading the gold and Miller’s box of shot, 
when the Yukon City arrived at Tanana 
bound for St. Michaels, and the longshoremen 
started loading her with the cargo that the 
Tanana had left. Now it subsequently 
transpired that there were a couple of 
longshoremen who, just like Miller, 
had had their eyes on the gold ship- 
ments. They had carefully worked 
out a plan for stealing one of the 
precious boxes, but they were 
clumsy bunglers compared with 
the steward. Their scheme was 
just what you'd expect froma 


“They saw the two men seize their plunder 
and disappear among the trees.” 


couple of rough Yukon longshoremen—a 
desperate taking of chances and a_ blind 
faith in their own good luck. They had a 
big row-boat alongside the wharf, and when 
they came out with the truck-load of gold,one 
of them picked up a box and heaved it on 
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board. Then they both made a dash for 
the boat and rowed away. ° 

The whole thing was so sudden and un- 
expected that they were three hundred yards 
out on the river, headed downstream, before 
anybody could interfere. It was, however, 


an utterly ridi- 
culous scheme, 
for the Express 
people and the ship’s crew 
promptly started off in pur- 
suit on board the steamer,_ 
and very soon came up with 
them. They did not capture 
them, for the two men 
promptly pulled for the 
shore, hoping to make an 
easy escape through the 
woods. The gold being very 
heavy, they decided, as soon 
as they got a safe distance 
away, to smash open the box 
and divide the load between 
them 

The Express people, of course, could not 
afford to lose the gold, and when they saw the 
two men row ashore, seize their plunder, and 
disappear among the trees, they immediately 
decided upon pursuit. A couple of boats 
speedily put off from the steamer containing 
about twenty-five men, made up of the 
Express agents, members of the crew, and 
a few passengers who were looking for ex- 
citement. The trail was easy to follow, and 
before night both the fugitives were caught, 


And this is where the queer part of the 
story comes in, showing how real facts beat 
anything any writer could imagine. With 
all those boxes of gold to pick from, those 
two unfortunates had selected Jimmy 
Miller’s box of sacks of shot! But the long- 
shoremen, being in a mighty hurry when they 
split up the load after landing, and not know- 
ing that the gold was always moulded in 
bricks, had not guessed that anything was 
wrong, but had gone tearing off through the 
muskeg loaded down with bags of shot! 
When the Alaska Express people caught 
them, however, and found what they were 
carrying, the authorities at once realized 
that there must have been an earlier “‘ touch” 
and hustled themselves to get a clue. 

Naturally, of course, everybody aboard 
the river steamer Tanana at once came under 
suspicion, and after about a week’s work 
the detectives narrowed the investigation 
down to Jimmy Miller, having learnt from 
the hardware storekeeper at Tanana that a 
man answering his description had bought 
the shot. They waited, however, until they 
saw Jimmy mail a lctter after his return 
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from his next trip. This letter was ad- 
dressed to a friend at Fort Gibbons. Miller 
was undoubtedly clever. He intended to get 
this friend to take the gold out of Alaska, he 
himself holding on to his job, so that when 
the theft was discovered no suspicion would 
fallon him. But the detectives intercepted 
the letter and then arrested Jimmy. They 
“sweated ”’ him, ‘' third degree’d’” him, and 
worried him generally with all the usual 
police unpleasantness. Miller protested his 
innocence for a long time, but at last he 
broke down and confessed. Finally, on 
condition that he showed them where the 
gold was hidden, he got a light two years’ 
sentence. 

That second ‘‘ touch,” of course, broke his 
heart. If the theft had not been discovered 
until the gold reached Seattle it was prac- 
tically certain he would never have been 
found out. 

The ironical fate that led the two long- 
shoremen to steal his particular box con- 
vinced him that he was dead out of luck, 
and so he made the best bargain he could 
with the authorities. 


AFTER A NATIVE MURDERER 


IN 


RHODESIA. 


By J. N. TURNER. 
Mustrated by CONRAD LEIGH. 


A B.S.A. Police trooper’s st! of a thrilling hunt for a native who had “run amuck” 
and vocauatied a number of murders. 


HE year 1908 found me a trooper in 
the British South Africa Company’s 
Police in Rhodesia. 

I had been stationed up in the 
Zambesi Valley, but having contracted a 
severe ‘‘go’’ of malaria, was sent into 
hospital at Salisbury. On my discharge 
from hospital I was transferred to Hartley, 
then the headquarters of ‘‘C’’ Troop. 
In the Hartley district there was a large mine 
called The Battlefields, which employed 
a considerable number of natives. There 
were at this time about eight hundred natives 
of various tribes in the mine compound, 
drawn from all parts of Africa—Tshangana 
and Chikunda from Portuguese East Africa, 
Awemba from N.W. Rhodesia, Angoni from 
N. E. Rhodesia, and Yao from Nyasaland, 
together with a fair sprinkling of Matabele 

and the local Mashona. 

Naturally, among such a motley gathering, 
there were the inevitable ‘‘ bad men,” and 
just lately there had been a very severe 
outbreak of crime among the natives 


employed, with the result that the mine 
authorities had approached the British 
South Africa Company with a petition 
that a Police camp might be opened there. 
For some reason the request was refused, 
although it was pointed out by the peti- 
tioners that the nearest Police camp was 
situated at Gatooma, twenty-five miles away. 
There was being established among the white 
people at the mine, it was stated, what might 
almost be described as a reign of terror; 
even the miners themselves when moving 
about the mine at night were not safe from 
molestation, and it was their custom to 
carry either a pick-handle or a length of lead 
piping in case they were attacked. Among 
the natives were thieves of no mean calibre ; 
almost every time the mail train from the 
south left Battlefields siding at night it was 
found that passengers’ luggage had been 
stolen from the racks at the ends of the corri- 
dors, and sometimes even from the compart- 
ments where the owners slept. 

An illustration of how expert these thieves 
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were was furnished one night when the Church 
of England cergyman, who used to pay 
periodical visits to the mine from Hartley, 
was robbed of his collection money! He had 
previously held a service in the mine re- 
creation room, there had been a good attend- 
ance, and the collection amounted to about 
seven or eight pounds. After the service 
the clergyman, as was his wont, went home 
with the mine captain. It happened that on 
this particular night the mine captain was 
unable to put up the parson in his house, 
so a “shakedown " was arranged in a hut 
made of corrugated iron in the mine captain's 
garden. When the two returned home from 
the service, the host bade his guest good- 
night and saw him to the hut. The clergy- 
man, knowing the reputation of the Battie- 
fields natives, fastened his door and window, 
and, leaving the collection money in his 
trousers pocket, fo'ded the garments up and, 
for safety, as he fondly imagined, put them 
under his pillow, blew out his candle, and 
slept the steep of the just. 

On waking in the morning, the parson saw to 
his dismay that the window, which he had so 
carefully closed and fastened the night before, 
was now open, lis first act was to put his 
hand under the pillow. Joy! his trousers were 
there folded up neatly as he had put them 
the night before. His satisfaction, however, 
was short lived, for though the trousers were 
there, he speedily discovered that the whole 
of the collection money was gone! The 
thicf had entered the hut, removed the trou- 
sers from under the pillow, taken the money, 
replaced the trousers under the pillow, 
and escaped—all this without disturbing 
the sleeper ! 

Now it so happened that among the 
collection money the parson had a few 
foreign coins of his own, not unlike ordinary 
Englis) shillings in appearance. Here was 
a chance to catch the thief or thieves! 
The mine compound manager went to the 
large store of Messrs. Hepker, Blumenthal, 
& Thal, at which the mine natives dealt, and 
asked the manager to have a sharp look-out 
kept for these coins, as it was thought 
not unlikely that sooner or later the thief, 
or an accomplice, would try to pass them at 
the store, in the belief that they were British 
coins. Sure enough, in a day or two in 
walked a native, and having made a purchase, 
produced in payment one of the parson’s 
coins, The store-keeper detained the man 
on some pretext whilst the compound 
manager was sent for. On his arrival the 
native was removed to the compound oftice, 
and there, on being questioned, he admitted 
the theft, at the same time impiicating two 
other natives. All three natives were 
secured, and the exasperated miners decided 
that, as the Government would not allow 
them a Police post, they would take the law 
into their own hands. The three thieves 
were accordingly taken out, tied to trees, 
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and given a good hiding with a sjambok (a 
rhinoceros hide whip) " pour encourager les 
autrcs.’’ Having administered the chastise- 
ment the miners left the natives tied to the 
trees all night. In the morning it was found 
that one ot the trio had died. The men who 
had done the thrashing were promptly 
arrested, and the Government, alarmed at 
what had taken place, dispatched two 
troopers post-haste from Hartley to Battle- 
fields to open a Police post. 

I was one of the troopers selected for 
this unenviable job. We were hurried off 
with just what we stood up in, and were told 
that a tent and other equipment would 
follow us at once. So great was the 
Government’s anxiety to open the Police 
post at Battlefields that we only had about 
half an hour given us in which to pack and 
trek. We thought it rather a case of shutting 
the stable door after the horse had gone, 
but had no option, of course, but to obey 
orders. 

The three men who had been arrested 
were arraigned on a charge of murder. 
They pleaded that they had been forced to 
take the law into their own hands owing to 
the Government’s refusal to establish a 
Police post at Battlefiel’s, and that an 
example had to be made of the thieves on 
account of the white women at the mine. 
The trial took place in Salisbury, and all 
three accused were found ‘‘ Not Guilty ’’ by 
the jurv and discharged. 

I had been at Battlefields only a month or 
two when an alarming series of murders 
took place, which aroused Rhodesia more 
than anything since the Rebellion of ‘96. 

There was stationed at Hartley a corporal 
in the Native Police (locally known as the 
“ Black Watch "), named Tom ; this native 
corporal had many years’ service to his 
credit, and had accompanied the police 
column which Rhodesia sent down to the 
relief of Mafeking eight years earlier. At a 
place called Gadzema, a few miles on the 
Salisbury side of Hartley, there was a mine 
called the Giant. Corporal Tom, nursing 
some real or fancied grievance, visited this 
mine one night, and, entering the quarters of 
a European miner who was on night-shift, 
he took a shot-gun, a revolver, and several 
rounds of ammunition for both weapons. 
Thus armed, he made his way to Naitiwi's 
kraal, in the Native Reserve, where he was 
courting a native woman, On arrival at 
the kraal he went to the woman's hut and 
endeavoured to take her away into the bush. 
The woman resisted and screamed for help, 
whereupon two men relatives of hers who 
were sleeping in a neighbouring hut came 
to her assistance. These two men Tom 
promptly shot, one being instantly killed 
and the other very dangerously wounded, 
This done, the corporal made for the bush, 
for by this time the whote kraal was agog 
with excitement, and all the men nad been 


awakened and were rushing out of their 
huts. As he beat a hasty retreat through 
the bush, Tom started a running conversation 
with the men of the kraal. He told them 
that as he had already committed murder, 
he was bound to be hanged ; but, before he 
was caught, he would add some Mulungus 
(white men) to his bag. That this was no 
idle boast will be seen later. 

Naitiwi, the headman of the kraal, at 
once proceeded to Hartley and reported 
the matter to the Police and the Native 
Commissioner. Thus, early one morning, 
when we were sleeping in our newly-made 
camp at Battlefields, we were roused by 
someone shouting and hammering on the 
tent-flap. On opening up, we found an 
engine-driver of the Beira and Mashonaland 
Railway with an urgent letter from the 
officer commanding the Police at Hartley. 
The letter instructed one of us to proceed on 
patrol at once in search ot Tom, as it was 
thought that he would try and make his way 
to the Zambesi by way of the wild country 
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“Two men came to 
her assistance.” 


known as 
called my native ‘‘ boy” and, whilst TI 


Mafungabusi. I immediately 
dressed, he saddled up my mule. My 
orders were to visit all the small scattered 
mines along the Umsweswe River and warn 
the miners there that Tom had ‘run amuck.”’ 
It was thought that the murderer would 
endeavour to add to his stock of arms and 
ammunition, and that the most likely way 
of his doing so would be by sneaking into a 
miner's hut whilst the owner was at work, 
as he had done at the Giant. It was there- 
fore imperative that the miners should be 
told to look closely after their arms. 

My mule (we had no horses on account of 
the dreaded horse-sickness) had a rooted 
objection to a rifle-bucket banging on his 
side, so 1 was not able to take my rifle. 
I started armed only with a Webley service 
revolver. Before the dawn was fairly in the 
sky I was off at full gallop towards the 
Umsweswe River. On my arrival there, 
1 heard of Tom again in a very unpleasant 
way. It appeared that a white man “on 
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the wallaby’’ (tramp) had_ been sitting 
beside the railway line at Makwiro Siding 
making himself a cup of coffee in a ‘‘ billy,” 
when Tom, approaching silently from behind, 
placed the shot-gun a few inches from the 
poor fellow’s neck, and, pulling the trigger, 
literally blew his head to pieces His next 
exploit was to make his way towards Norton 
Siding, in the direction of Salisbury. At 
dusk he approached a ganger’s cottage, 
and carefully reconnoitring the place, found 
that the ganger was sitting at the door read- 
ing a paper. Tom crept up and repeated his 
previous murderous performance by blowing 
off the ganger’s head. Having done this, he 
calmly proceeded to cook himself a meal in 
the dead man’s kitchen. Then, his hunger 
satisfied, he stole a bicycle from the cottage 
and again set out, still travelling in the 
direction of Salisbury. 

By this time the news of Tom's outbreak 
had become gencrally known, and the whole 
of Rhodesia was horrified at the callousness 
of the murders. At the Headquarters of the 
British South Africa Police in Salisbury, 
where about fifty recruits were undergoing 
training, drill was immediately stopped, 
and all hands joined in the search. Every 
available policeman, both black and white, 
was turned out in an endeavour to round-up 
the murderer. ‘A reign of terror now began 
to manifest itself in the neighbourhood 
where the murders had taken place. All 
gangers on the railway within fifty miles left 
their cottages and trolleyed into the nearest 
towns; so great was their panic that some 
of them did not even stop to lock their doors, 
All women at mines in the vicinity were also 
sent post-haste into the town. In Hartley 
and other towns the Civil Servants did town 
police work at night to allow some of the 
regular police to be withdrawn for the general 
hunt now taking place 

Tom was not long quiet, for a little while 
Jater he murdered another white man who 
was walking along the railway line in search 
of work. Excitement was now at fever heat. 
The Native Commissioners had warned all 
chiefs and headmen in their districts to keep 
a sharp look-out for the murderer in the 
event of his coming to their kraals for food, 
and the police were steadily combing the 
country. 

During my solitary patrol I was never able 
to cook mysclf a meal after dusk in case the 
light from my fire should attract themurderer. 
1 had to have my last meal of the day whilst 
it was still light, and I need hardly say that 
those nights spent alone on the veldt, with a 
desperate murderer lurking somewhere in 
the vicinity, were not conducive to sleep! 
I would doze for a while and then be 
suddenly galvanized to life by hearing a buck 
gallop past me in the night; the nervous 
strain was horrible ! 
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Meanwhile Tom continued to make his 
way towards Salisbury, and when he arrived 
at the Hunyani River (about twenty miles 
from Salisbury) he left the railway line and 
passed through what is known as the 
Hunyani Poort, following the river in the 
direction of Lomagondi. Some way farther 
on is a native kraal, which the murderer made 
for. Hiding his weapons in the bush—he 
had previously discarded the stolen bicycle— 
he boldly walked into the native village, and 
going up to the headman asked for -food, 
saying that he was on his way to Salisbury 
in search of work. The headman, who had 
been warned by his Native Commissioner, 
was very suspicious, but he invited Tom into 
his hut and gave him food and drink. Whilst 
Tom was eating, the headman slipped out on 
some pretence and told some of his young 
men that he thought the stranger was Tom, 
and warned them to stand by, as he (the 
headman) was going to try and make the 
stranger drunk. When this was accom. 
plished, the young men, at a given signal, 
were to rush in with ropes and tie him up. 
The headman then gave instructions to his 
wife to supply the visitor with the beer 
known as Msungwa—a very potent liquor— 
in place of the hghter Baume which had been 
given to him on his arrival. This programme 
was duly carried out, and presently in rushed 
half-a-dozen stalwart natives armed with 
coils of rope, and before Tom realized what 
was happening he was trussed up like a 
fowl. 

Having scen that the prisoner was safe, 
the headman dispatched two of his men to 
Salisbury to report to the Police. These 
two men came out through the Poort, where 
they fell in with a Police patrol from Hartley. 
to whom they delivered the headman’s 
message. The two policemen immediately 
accompanied their informants to the kraal, 
where Tom, who was well known to both of 
them, was recognized. 

Now arose the question of how to get the 
murderer safely into Salisbury. Public 
feeling had been’so inflamed by these wanton 
murders that the senior trooper deemed it 
inexpedient to take Tom to Salisbury by the 
main roads. They therefore struck off 
across country, making for the Salisbury- 
Lomagondi Railway line. On arrival, they 
flagged a goods train, and one man took the 
murderer into Salisbury whilst the other 
returned to Hartley with the riding animals. 
Tom and his escort arrived unostentatiously 
in Salisbury under cover of night, and the 
murderer was safely lodged in Salisbury 
jail. 

: A sigh of relief went up when it became 
known that the outlaw had been laid by the 
heels. He was later brought to trial in 
Salisbury, found guilty, and sentenced to be 
hanged, which sentence was duly carried out. 


ILLUS TRATED BY 
Ww DEWAR, 


Our readers “down under,” whose coyness in sending us stories of Australian and New 
Zealan ly remarked upon, are now slowly waking up, and several 
excellent narratives have been Feceived. Here is one of them—a New Zealand trapper’s 


OR two winters, some years ago, driving down on us made us lurch and stagger 
my mate “ Geordie” and [ had alike drunken men, and it was with thankful 


there, during our second Season, that we By eight o'clock next morning the s| 
Nearly lost our lives. had cleared and the weather had apparently 
We had had a beautiful spell of clear, settled again for some time, In that count; 
sharp weather, and our collection of skins however, you can never rely on the weather 
“as mounting up. Then, as we were running for long, 0n account of the Surrounding hills, 


there and back before midnight. leaving it alone in case the friendly shep- 
The snow was firm under foot and the air erd grew tired of waiting for us. 
quite mild, and we therefore went lightly ell, we set off, but had left Kingston 


and trousers, with 800d strong boots and snow-storm struck us, and we took shelter 
puttees. We each carried a double-barreled in order to decide on a course of action. 
shot-gun, intending to look out for game on After a lot of argument we tossed for it— 


the way. heads, Kingston ; tails, Wai Creek. The 
We had travelled a good distance when we coin came down tails. 
Noticed a sudden drop in the temperature, and Taking our bearings from a distant 


gan to wish we had come better Prepared peak, we plunged into the driving snow, 
for heavy weather. The sky darkened, with heads bent to Protect our eyes, Strug- 
and as we were Crossing the “ Devil's gling along against the wind was like 
Staircase,” a series of bluffs leading from the breasting a swift-flowing river, and the 
top of the range to the valley, a sudden discomfort caused by the sleet soaking 
squall struck us. Down below the lake through our thin clothing, and the ever- 
was changing from a dull, leaden calm toa increasing cold, soon made us regret our 
veritable tury of lashing Waves, and when we folly in Starting out. Neither of us, however, 
got lower the driving SpTay soon wetted us to would give in, so, like the idiots we were, we 
the skin. With the gale behind us we made blundered on to what, but for the Proverbial 
preat Progress, but were beginning to suffer good fortune that attends fools, would have 
tum the cold. Great masses of snow been our last journey in this world, Driving 
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snow heaped itself up on our hats until the 
weight of it pressed down the brims and sent 
icy cascades down our unprotected necks ; 
the wind buffeted us this way and that, 
and when we tried to peer ahead, we were 
blinded by the particles, which stung our cyes 
most painfully. 

After what seemed like many miles of this 
laborious progress we crouched down to rest 
in the shelter of a rock, and were dismayed 
to find, during a lull in the storm, that we had 
come less than a mile from our last shelter. 
Out into the storm we went once more, 
abandoning all thought of reaching our own 
camp that night. We determined, instead, 
to make for a small shepherd's hut that lay in 
a valley about four miles ahead. 

It was a terribie march. We stumbled 
along in a semi-dazed condition, with a 
suffocating feeling of pressure on our chests 
and our cyes well-nigh blinded. The roar of 
the wind and the crash of breakers on the 
lake shore made an inferno of noise that 
seemed to shut out everything, leaving us 
as the pivot about which this devil-dance of 
Nature revolved. 

Lower and lower dropped the temperature, 
until we could feel the new-fallen snow 
turning crisp and hard under “foot, and our 
ears and noses required constant rubbing to 
guard against frostbite. We felt no fear, but 
a curious ation of apathy settled upon us; 
the main thing in life seemed to be the lifting 
of one heavy foot after the other. 

How long this went on I have no means of 
knowing, but all things come to an end, and 
at last we bumped into the boundary fence 
that ran past the hut we sought. Pushing 
on up the valley, we finally sighted the hut 
itself, breaking into a clumsy run in order to 
get inside and escape the fury of the elements. 

As we drew nearer we saw, to our dismay, 
that the large earthen chimney that had 
formed one end of the place had fallen down, 
and the full force of the gale was striking 
directly through the opening, making the 
old shack rock and quiver in a most alarming 
manner. 

The far corner of the hut was dry, however, 
so, using a sheet of metal that had been part 
of the old fireplace, we kindled a fire, tearing 
a bunk to pieces for fuel. .We made a meal as 
best we could, and then found that the acrid 
smoke from the wood fire, driven hither and 
thither by the storm, was beginning to worry 
us. We could not stay there without a fire, 
and we could not for long suffer the dense 
smoke, which was almost choking us. 

The storm seemed to have eased a little 
by this time,and as we found two sacks which 
we made into rough smocks by cutting 
holes for our heads and arms, we decided to 
attempt the remaining nine or ten miles to 
our camp. Our worst fear was of being 
caught by darkness on the Devil's Staircase, 
for there the trail—little better than a sheep- 
track at any time—runs along the edge ot 
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sheer bluffs overhanging the lake, and a 
single false step would be one’s last. 

By this time it was late in the afternoon ; 
the sky was already getting darker, and we 
knew we must move quickly to get to the 
Staircase in time. The wind had dropped 
somewhat, but the snow was still falling 
heavily when we climbed the. first hill 
leading to the Staircase. We were now going 
strong, and hopeful of getting through all 
right. Little did we know what was in 
store for us. 

As we toiled painfully up the snow-covered 
slopes we noticed that the wind was now 
blowing from the south, and were quite 
cheered up, as that is usually a sign of fine 
weather in those parts. A little farther on, 
however, a strange sound was borne to our 
cars from the north, straight ahead—a 
subdued roar with an undercurrent of 
sighing, eerie in its suggestion of power 
temporarily restrained. Instantly we real- 
ized what it meant. A regular hurricane 
was approaching from the north, yet the 
wind from the south still continued to gather 
force. 

All we could do was to push on at our best 
pace. If the north wind struck us we should 
have to fight for our lives ; if the south wind 
prevailed it would make our journey easier, 
so the strain of suspense can be imagined. 

Closer and closer came the rival storins, 
and we, who scemed to mark their meeting- 
place, waited in awed expectancy for the 
conflict. For a space the air was clear of 
snow ; then, with a shrieking roar, the two 
winds met, just as we set foot on the 
Staircase ! a 

Down below, with a sullen, hollow boom, 
a great wave struck the foot of the bluff,and: 
a writhing, wind-twisted column of water rose 
high into the air and then crashed back into 
the grey-and-white smother of foam. - The 
north wind drove madly down upon its 
opponent, thrust it back, and then, bringing. 
with it great masses of snow, rushed off in 
pursuit with triumphant shrieks. Vor‘a 
time, as we clung stunned and gasping to the 
jagged rocks, the whole pent-up fury of, the 
storm appeared to be let loose upon us.- 
Finding no shelter there, we. struggled .on 
through a nightmare journey that seemed_to 
have no end. Fearing to get too low, and 
fall into the lake, we edged continual 
upwards, till at last we struck a semi: 
petrified collection of broken trees that we 
knew were about six thousand feet, up. 
lt was practically pitch dark, and there was, 
nothing to guide us but the slope of the hills. 
Never losing sight of one another, we pushed 
on—now one ahead, now the other— 
stooping occasionally to snatch up a handful 
of snow with which to rub our freezing ears 
and noses. Thus we travelled on for hour 
after hour. 

Suddenly Geordie, who was_ stumbling 
along in front,stopped and swayed backward. 


ON THE 


Pushing ahead to see 
what was wrong, ! 
found him gazing into 
the depths of a narrow 
ravine that yawned be- 
fore us. The other side, 
faintly visible in the 
gloom, was overhanging 
and dangerous-looking, 
but the distance was not 
too great to jump. Be- 
fore attempting the leap 
we scouted up and 
down, but could find no 
better place, so decided 
to risk it. I had the 
longestlegs, and thought 
I could do it easily, so, 
tossing my gun across, 
I selected a firm patch 
of snow and jumped. 

Owing to the dark- 
ness I must have made 
some miscalculation, for 
my toes scraped and 
missed the farther edge. 
Desperately I grabbed 
at a clump of fern with 
my hands, while my 
knee-cap landed fair and 
square on the rocky 
edge, sending a stab 
of pain through my 
whole body and very 
nearly causing me to 
lose my hold. With some 
difficulty I pulled my- 
self up and lay out on 
the snow, feeling faint 
and sick, 

Geordie cleared the 
fissure like a bird, re- 
covered the guns, and 
then helped me to rise. 
When I found I could 
stand we went on again, 
with my right arm over his shoulder for 
Suppess as my leg was quite numb. 

travelling obliquely downhill, in the 
direction where we supposed our camp to 
lie, we passed gully after gully without 
striking Wai Creek, until we began to fear we 
had over-shot the camp altogether. I had 
almost given up hope, and I believe even the 
stolid Geordie was getting downhearted, 
when faintly through the night we heard 
a raucous voice singing a popular ditty. 
Never was sound more welcome! Yelling 
as loudly as we could in our weakened 
condition, we dragged ourselves along in 
the direction of the voice. The singing 
stopped, but a hurricane -lamp appeared, 
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“My knee-cap landed fair and square on the rocky edge.” 


carried by our friend the shepherd, and a few 
moments later we were in our tent drinking 
pints of scalding tea and wolfing enormous 
quantities of stew. My sodden clothes off, 
and my injured knee bathed, I fell asleep 
almost immediately between the coarse 
blankets. 

We slept for a long, long time, and then 
did some more eating, while the storm 
howled with renewed fury outside and 
the tent flapped and swayed. We later 
ascertained that it was 5 a.m. when we 
reached our camp, so it had taken us twenty- 
one hours to do eighteen miles. All things 
const we were very lucky to get in 
at all. 
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CTke BURMESE BUDDHA 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
F.E.HILEY 


The newspaper cutting reproduced below reminded the Authoress of certain strange 
happenings in the life of a near relative of her own, which she has set down in this 


little story. The names of the parties concerned have been furnished to us in confid: 
but for obvious reasons have been changed in the text. 
of the narrative,” writes Mrs. Heron-Maxwell. 


HE ruined little 
shrine, neg- 
lected and half 
covered with 


vegetation, was on a 
Burmese hil'side, and 
the long climb up to it 
had brougat a rosy 
flush to Mrs. Verulam’s 
cheeks. 

Her husband gianced 
at her admiringly. 

“You might be in 
England, Maurie,’’ he 
said, “‘ you've got your 
home colour bac 
again.” 

She smiled happily. 
“There's some sort of 
an atmosphere up here 
that exhilarates me,” 
she told him. ‘ Per- 
haps it’s this queer 
little shrine. I feel 
good and happy!” 

“Capital! "= com- 
mented Major Veru- 
lam, with an answering 
smile. ‘‘ Long may you 
remain so!”’ 

Mauricia sat down 
on a heap of time-worn 
stones that had evi- 
dently been the steps 
of an altar. 

““Let’s rest here, 
Lance, and drink in this 
perfect view,’ she said. 


re 
‘STOLEN BUDDHA IMAGE: 


j 


| MAN RESTORES IT AFTER 40 
. + YEARS, “ i 
The following letter, received by. Mr.: 
‘8. M. Bymmne,. Burma Pavilion British 
Empire Exhibition, is forwarded by bim 
to The Daily Mail :— 
This image of Buddha was stolen from 
Pagoda, Rangoon, over 
40 err ago by a sea captain and given 
by him to a frietd, By chance it came’ 
;. to the person who is now desirous of ro- 
F turning it to its proper place, feeling that 
an act of sacrilege’ was committed-by the 
sant sen ca fata ras ee 
he sender therefore t 
member of the Buddhist nee et tone 
take it back to the land ot Bud#thism ond 
if poxsible restore it to the Shwe Dagon 
Paneilay ne 2 
i ay. you a ave a very ha; time 
in this country and be Preserved health: 
and strength fo return safely to your own | 
? is the sincere wish of |“ WELiwisHErR.” | 
; Please achnowledge per Daily Mail. i 
| Mr, Symns states that an old carved! 
‘leak figure was sent with the letter andi 
has been handed over to a representa-; 
itive of the Buddhist community, whol 
‘will take it back with him to Burma end’ 
restore it to the Shwe Dagbn. Pagods! 


jtrustees, 
o_o 


the Shwe Dagon 


The newspaper cutting which reminded 
the Authoress of the facts contained in 
this story. 


lence, 


“I vouch absolutely for the truth 


Below them the hill 
was clothed with tropi- 
cal foliage, creepers 
hanging from tree to 
tree, while here and 
there a dull red pagoda 
roof or the brown of a 
lalang-grass_ thatched 
bungalow broke the 
undulating green. 

Lower down came a 
stretch of rice-fields, 
and beyond them the 
tiver, with the little 
Government launch 
waiting to convey them 
back to the canton- 
ment where the Major's 
battery was tem- 
porarily stationed. 

Glancing curiously 
around her, Maurie 
suddenly chanced on 
something half hidden 
under the débris. She 
went to examine it, 
and presently dragged 
out a small figure from 
a tangle of creeper 
which covered it. 

“A little Gotama!”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘A 
Buddha, I suppose. 
Look, Lance!  Isn‘t 
he a darling?” 

The figure was about 
a foot high, delicately 
carved in white 
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““T wish you hadn’t touched it!’ she said, 


“dt brings misfortune,’” 
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alabaster, picked out with black and orna- 
mented with faded gold leaf. The face was 
that of a typical Buddha, and appeared to 
gaze at her benignly. It was obviously 
very ancicnt. 

Mrs. Verulam stood the figure down and 
regarded it meditatively. “ L wonder! ’”’ she 
said, musingly. ‘I wonder!” 

“ You wonder what ? "’ inquired Verulam. 

“Whether Buddha, after he fell from his 
pedestal, chose to lie there hidden and wait 
tor- te 

“For you?” 
amused. 

“For me—yes! I believe he meant to 
wait forme! I'm going to take him, Lance.” 

‘Better not.” 

“But I want to. I feel as if I had been 
sent up here on purpose. I'll give hin a little 
shrine all to himself and put flowers before 
him in that Benares bowl you gave me.” 

“Never tamper with strange gods,” 
Verulam counselled, rather gravely. But his 
wife was determined to have her way. Pick- 
ing up the figure, she concealed it in the folds 
of her dust cloak and then, taking out a few 
rupees from her purse, tucked them into the 
hollow where Buddha had rested. 

“Tf the natives know he was here——’’ 
she began. 

“You bet they know!" her husband 
interrupted. 

“They will find the money and be con- 
soled,”’ Mrs. Verulam concluded. ‘‘ They can 
buy a new Gotama or spend it as they like.”” 

Again the Major tried to dissuade her, 
a hint of earnestness in his objections. For 
once, however—and it was altogether un- 
usual to her—Mauricia was obstinate, and 
the little god lay wrapped up in her arms as 
they walked down to the river. 

On the shore, when they embarked, two or 
three Burmese watched them, seeming to pay 
particular attention to Maurie. Present!y 
they were joined by others, who talked and 
gesticulated excitedly. 

“ One wou'd think they knew what you've 
stolen,” said Verulam, in low tones. 

“ How could they?” his wife whispered 
back. ‘ Besides, I haven't stolen it. I've 
given them plenty for it.” 

Some slight delay occurred in the starting 
of the launch, and it certainly seemed as 
though a hostile feeling was spreading 
through the groups that had assembled, as 
if by magic, along the river bank. At last 
a Burmese woman, stepping forward from 
a cluster of natives near the boat, looked 
straight at Mrs. Verulam and said angri 
“You had better return, There is something 
you must leave with us.” 

Maurie glanced inquiringly at her husband, 
doubtful as to what she should do, but at 
that moment the launch began to move and 
shot swift'vy away up-stream. 

“Too tate!" said the Major laconically. 
Already the distance ade it impossible to 


Her husband was lazily 
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toss the Buddha across the stream; there 
was nothing to be done ! 

‘“* I'm sorry I took it now,”’ murmured Mrs. 
Verulam. ‘’ But perhaps they won't mind 
when they find the money. And perhaps it 
wasn’t the god they wanted at all.” 

Time went on, and she kept the little 
image, but every now and again, like a 
transient shadow, the thought would cross 
Mrs. Verulam’s mind that things had not 
gone well with them since that day on the 
Burmese hill. Major Verulam was sent up to 
a hill fort on the north-west frontier of India 
almost immediately after their return from 
Burma, and though his wife went with him 
willingly enough she found things dull 
compared to their life in the bright and 
friendiy community they had left, where 
everybody made a fuss of the good-looking 
young couple. 

Time hung heavily on her hands, and she 
grew listless and out of sorts, while Verulam, 
secretly much concerned about her, wondered 
whether life in the East agreed with her. 

And then, one day, the tragedy happened. 

A new C.O. was to arrive at the fort, and 
Verulam rode out to meet him on horseback, 
with other officers. 

There had been some hints of trouble on 
the frontier, and rumours of discontent 
floating about. 

Having met the new Colonel, Verulam was 
on his way back with him. One of the fits 
of depression that had haunted him lately 
swept over him, and he lagged a little behind 
the rest of the cavalcade, gazing abstractedly 
ahead. Suddenly his eye caught a suspicious 
movement in a nullah near the road. 

Instantly his senses leaned to alertness. 

“ Look out, sir!’ he ca lsd to the Colonel, 
and spurred his horse sharply forward just 
in time to cover the C.O.’s body with his 
own. A second later a rifle roared alongside 
the road and poor Verulam received the fatal 
charge intended for his superior officer. 

For an instant he swayed in his saddle} 
then he fe!l headlong to the ground, his lungs 
riddled with a mass of shot and slugs. + 

The mad ghazi who had fired the shot gave 
a yell of triumph and ran for cover in the 
scrub, but was promptly pursued and 
caught by some of the gunners. They 
brought him into the fort venomously 
jubilant at having bought his place in 
Paradise with the life of an English officer, 
thus fulfilling the commands laid upon him 
by a mullah whose crusade against British 
authority was cc ly virulent. 

Verulam was carricd in unconscious and 
died before the night was over, with his wife 
kneeling at his side, her hands clasping his, 
her face set in mute despair. 

They sent her down to the plains two days 
later, and when her baby son came, the 
consolation she had longed for was denied 
to her, for he speedily faded away and died 
and was laid to rest under an Eastern sky. 


‘he heart-broken young mother journeyed 
home to find a home with her husband's 
opie. 

The little Buddha had long since been 
forgotten, and when one day, unpacking a 
box that held some of her husband's personal 
things, she came upon it, she stared at it in 
amazement. 

“The Gotama ! "’ she exclaimed under her 
breath. ‘' Why is it among Lance's things ? 
Did he take it so as to avert bad luck from 
me?” 

She pushed the little god away from her 
as though it was a thing of evil. 

“What shall I do?” she asked herself. 
“YT wish I had never taken it! Oh, 
Buddha! it’s too late now to beg you to 
forgive me and be kind to me—I can't get 
my darling back !"" : 

The idea that the figure had in some way 
brought misfortune upon her refused to leav 
her. Indeed, it grew on her daily; and she 
dared neither to destrcy the image nor part 
with it. 

linally she carricd it down to the garden 
and found a niche for it in a corner of an od 
wall, where it reposed with its face to the sun, 

As time went on she began to forget it 
again, and to think that chance and coinci- 
dence only had linked it with the tragic 
incidents of her widowhood. 

Her memory of Lance, too, reverent and 
tender always, merged into the sanctity of 
the past, enshrined in her inmost heart, but 
no longer embittering her present. 

Gradually a new interest dawned for Ler 
in the person of the curate-in-charge of tl.c 
parish, who gained first her friendship and 
then, after a while, a stronger sentiment 
that was on the fringe of love. 

Harley Vane was one of those muscular 
Christians who are veritable pillars of the 
Church they serve. The parishioners recog- 
nized his manly qualities, his dominating 
influence for good, his real care for them, 
spiritually and physically. It was a blow to 
yone when he was called elsewhere for 
fecial duty as chaplain to a hospital. 

The day before he left he came to say 

cood-bye to Mrs. Verulam, and found her 
In the garden sitting in the shade of a 
syringa bush near the house. 

Her cry of distressed surprise when he 
told her his news, her sudden blush, her 
averted eyes, brought to light a latent hope 
that he had hardly dared yet to cherish. 
He took her hand impulsiv 

“Maurie!” hesaid, ‘‘ when I come back, 
may I tell you what my dearest wish in 
life is—what you are to me? Will you wait 
for me?” 
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She lifted a troubled gaze to his. 

“ T didn't think I should ever care to hear 
what any man thought of me again," 
murmured. ‘‘ Yes; I will wait, Harle 

“My dearest heart!’’ he whispered. “1 
shall pray to come back to you soon.” 

There was a stir amongst the blossoms, 
and something fell on the grass at their feet. 
Vane picked it up wonderingly 

“ Auittle Indian god!’ he said ; “it looks 
like Buddha.” 

Quickiy Mrs. Verulam took it from him. 

“ Twish you hadn't touched it!’ she said. 
“Tt brings misfortune. I brought it away 
from Burma.” 

He smiled at her agitation. ‘I have no 
faith in superstitions of that kind,’ he told 
her. ‘If you have, possibly it may influence 

you, Give it tome; I'll take it with me and 
cepit on my table asa remembranceof you.” 

Mrs. Verulam demurred, but at long last 
sle yielded, and Vane wrapped it up and 
took it away with him. 

It was only a month Jater—after Mauricia 
had read with glowing happiness a letter 
from him—that the sorrowful news came. 
llarley Vane had caught spotted fever from 
a patient in the hospital and died in a few 
hours ! 

‘The little personal belongings that had 
stood on his writing table were sent to her, 
in accordance with a wish he had expressed 
before his death. And amongst them came 
the Buddha ! 

Mrs. Verulam fainted when she saw it, and 
Lcr swoon was the prelude to a long iliness. 

During her bouts of fever she spoke often 
of the little god, imploring him to lift the 
speil and avert further suf-cring. 

Wecks of slow and tardy convalescence 
followed, but curiously enough she never 
mentioned either the Buddha or the two men 
who had gone out of her life. During this 
inttrval the littic image disappeared, no one 
knew how or where. Perhaps the doctor had 
something to do with it! 

Gradually peace returned to her troubied 
mind, and the light of youth and hope to her 
face. It was the “ Maurie ”’ of old times who 
met one day a man who had known and 
admired her long before she married Lance 
Verulam. The renewed association developed 
quickiy into a deep attachment, and now 
she has learnt the secret of happiness once 
more in an English home of her own. 

She has a feeling, she told me once, that 
far away on a Burmese hillside the little 
Buddha gazes from a ruined shrine towards 
the West, his eyes tranquil, his face benign, 
his inscrutable lips still guarding his secret 
for all time. 


she 
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E have 
started off 
on another 


tour, and 
on Wednesday only 
just got to our zavat 
in time before the rain 
came down in torrents. 
The mats which the 
Burmans had _ spread 
for us soon floated 
away, part of the roof 
came crashing down, 
and we spent rather a 
miserable evening try- 
ing to keep our beds 
dry. Next morning 
we rode two or three 
miles through country 
that was more or less 
under water, finally 


An Englishwoman’s Experiences 
——— in Burma —————— 


BY 
D Molesworth — be? 


Arriving in Burma as a total stranger, 
the Authoress was lucky enough to be 
able to accompany her husband on a | 
number of official tours up-country on | 
horseback or by canoe, visiting out-of- | 
the-way places that the ordinary tourist 
never sees, witnessing quaint and curious 
sights, and coming into contact with 
many interesting types. These notes 
from her diary, with the accompanying 
photographs, give one a vivid idea of 
this picturesque country. | 


Next day, just be. 
fore sunset, we halted 
at a village six mileg 
from our destination 
and found it almost 
empty except for the 

people and the 

ed behi: dt bt 

sta ind to t 

a us. He told us that all 
the others were out 
guarding the crops, as 
the wild pigs came 
down in droves to 
feed on them ahd 
trampled what they 
left uneaten. About 
the same time the 
previous year, he said, 
thousands of rats des- 
cended from the hills 
and in three days 


coming to a_ river eS 
greatly swollen by the 
rain. The Burmans insisted that it was 
dangerous to cross, owing to the current 
and the quicksands, but we thought it 
better to make the attempt immediately 
than wait until more rain had made matters 
worse. A guide showed us.the best way 
across, but his pony, being very small, was 
washed from under him just before they 
Teached the farther bank. Fortunately 
they both scrambled out safely lower down. 
When my turn came I went astray, and 
for a minute or two was caught in quick- 
sands in shallow water. My pony struggled 
frantically, snorting loudly in his fright, 
and when we got clear we were both swept 
down-stream by the fierce current, but got 
out none the worse. 


The rains have now come to an end and 
there is a fresher fecling in the air, We 
rode eighteen miles down the Irrawaddy 
bank yesterday on a rough path, and were 
then stopped by a village headman who 
told us that the road farther on had been 
washed away. He had prepared a boat for 
us, so we boarded a very much cushioned and 
carpeted and garlanded craft and were taken 
in tow by a long canoe worked by twelve 
paddles. The men sang the whole way, the 
soloist standing in the bows with what 
looked like two saucepan-lids in his hands, 
These he clashed together to keep time while 
he sang, the others taking up the chorus as 
they paddled. 


= destroyed all the 

crops. From this it 

will be seen that the Burmese agricul- 
turists also have their troubles. 

As we rode along we heard the sound of 
gongs being beaten on the hills, followed bya 
voice intoning, another gong, and an answer- 
ing voice. Two men were evidently holding 
a conversation from neighbouring hills. The 
Burmese can make their voices carry a long 
way by shouting in this sing-song fashion. 

It was soon quite dark under the trees and 
we were glad when we saw patches of moon- 
light ahead. Our camp was in the ruins of a 
small deserted monastery, with only a floor 
and one wall, and no roof to speak of. 

In the morning we found that a tiger with 
two cubs had been near our camp in the 
night; we followed up the tracks but lost 
them after a mile or two. 


I have been after a tiger—a man-eater, or 
rather a woman-eater, for he took a cow, 
and a few days later a woman, both on the 
same road. I thought he might come to me, 
so I sat up two nights for him with a billy- 
goat as bait. Billy, however, slept quite 
peacefully and the tiger never turned up. 
Perhaps I ought to have had a nanny-goat ! 


We did thirty miles yesterday. We tried 
to make a short cut by travelling across 
country, and having no guide, of course lost 
our way. It gets dark and cold about six 
o'clock now, and we did not get in till 7.45. 
When one asks a Burman which road to 


take, by the way, 
he does not say, 
“Take the left or 
the right,” but 
-“Take the north 
turning,” or “ the 
west one,’’ and if 
you are not too 
Sure of the points 
of the compass the 
direction is not 
rticularly help- 
fi. We © pushed 
along as fast as we 
could before it got 
dark, making for a 
ine of mist which 
we guessed to be 
le river, but were 
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moon, 


found that we 


the whole fam 
squatting round 


looked very cosy. 


women cooking, 


After a while, howe 
we spied some lights twink- 
ling through the trees, and 
were 
Proaching a village, 

We dismounted at the 
headman’s house, where 
were 
a huge 
fire smoking. We joined 
them for a while ‘till a 
Suide arrived to take us 
On our way. The village 
Up each 
side of the Path was 
line of fires, with a family 
round each, the 
generally smoking and the 
Great 
tamarinds hung Overhead, 
their branches lit up by the 
glow from the fires, 
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soon in darkness, with no 


men 


ver, 


ap- 
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Before we got home a Burman came’ 
panting up to say there had been a murder, 
so W. went off to investigate, and I rode 
onalone. A weird 
howl arose from 
far away, followed 
by short, yelping 
barks,and I knew 
the wild dogs 
were on the war- 
path. Once when 
we were boating 
down the river, 
with jungle on 
either side, we 
heard something 
crashing through 
the undergrowth, 


.and out came a beautiful 
stag. He plunged into the-river 
and swam across, and as he was 
nearing the other bank two -wild dogs 
appeared and plunged in after him, all three 
] disappearing in the jungle. I suppose they 
Village got him in the end, poor thing ! 
maidens. | An extraordinary thing has just happened. 
Two Burmese boys near a village thought 
they saw a jungle-cat in the bushes and 
threw stones at it. A moment later out 


A typical village. 


jumped a huge tiger, 


made for one of the boys, 
They both screamed, and 
a man working near 
Tushed up and hit the 


beast with his knife. 
Thereupon the tiger 
left the boy and went 
for the man. The 
man's wife, seeing 
what was happening, 
Tan in screaming and 
struck the tiger with 
her chopper, where 


upon it turned on jer, 


The united yell of 


party brought out the 


Mother and child. = 


and 


the 


rest of the villagers, 


who all set on the tiger with various imple- 
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On the banks of the I; 
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men 
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to travel 
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ts, until at last it turned tail and 
into the jungle, Six people whom 


it mauled were sent off to Rangoon 


hospital, but none of 
them died; the tiger 
was found dead next 
morning with a broken 
knife sticking in him, 
It is strange how brave 
the Burmese are in 
tackling wild animals, 
and what terrible cow- 
ards they appear to be 
where robbers and simi- 
lar gentry are concerned. 


Last night we put 
Some straw in a boat 


‘rawaddy, 


ged our bedding on it, meaning 
all night and arrive early in the 


ee Google 
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morning.’ When all our kit was aboatd we 
lay down to sleep, drifting lazily down-stream 
guided by a man in the stern. In the 
morning we awoke in broad daylight expect- 
ing to find ourselves near our destination, 
but discovered to our astonishment that we 
were still close to where we started from. 
Soon after we went to sleep, it appeared, the 
Burmans had tied the boat to the bank and 
sought repose, and they were still peacefully 
asleep ! 


We've had a chapter of accidents since I 
last wrote. At one camp two of the ponies 
had a kicking match, and one was rather 
badly damaged and had to be left behind, 
so [ did a night's journey in a bullock-cart 
with the cats and dogs along a bad road. I 
did not have a very restful time, for every 
now and then an extra big bump tipped the 
cart at an angle and the cats were thrown 
at the dogs or vice versa, with resultant 
enarlings and spittings till they were 
separated. 

At one point I awoke to find the mattress 
half out of the cart and one of the dogs and 
one of the cats missing. The dog was follow- 
ing, but the cat had disappeared, and we 
never found her. The dogs are not allowed 
to walk at night, for leopards are particularly 
fond of dogs and will sometimes follow the 
carts with evil intent. W- once had a 
dog actually taken right off a cart by a 
leopard. 

Another accident happened yesterday. 
We had a thirty-mile march to do along the 
mountain-side. Our kit was packed on 
mules, the path being much too steep and 
narrow for bullocks. As we went along we 
noticed a jungle fire burning up towards us, 
but it was not in our way, so we passed on 
and reached the bungalow. The mules 
were behind us, and we waited for them in 
vain, so finally I had to cook some sort of a 
meal out of what we could procure from a 
Kyin village close by. The mules turned up 
the next day. While coming down the hiil 
they had discovered that the fire was right 
across the path, and turned back only to find 
it blocking their retreat. Thereupon they 
had to make a dash for it, and one of the 
mules got frightened and fell down the hill. 
He returned unhurt, but his load, which 
comprised most of our cooking utensils, was 
gone for ever. 


We are a hundred and thirty miles from 
headquarters by the road we have come, 
and have crossed range after range of hills 
—many of them on foot. After one very 
hot and tiring ride, when the ponies seemed 
very thirsty, I spied a pool of water a little 
way off our path, at the bottom of a hill. I 
my mare down to it, but on approaching 
Ww the whole bottom of the pond, which 
was of a dirty yellow colour, suddenly begin 
to move, and a solid mass of something 
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wriggicd slowly into the deeper centre. The 

pond was literally alive with snakes, so my 

poor pony had to go without her drink. I 

don't think fresh-water snakes are poisonous, * 
but they looked horrible ! 

Talking about snakes, the other day I was 
peering through some rushes beside a lake, 
watching the wild duck feeding and cleaning 
themselves, when I began to wonder what 
was causing all the splashing a little way off, 
where I could see no birds. Crawling towards 
the place, I beheld a most astounding 
spectacle. A stream of very shallow water 
was running into the lake across a neck of 
land that separated it from another smaller 
one. Along this brooklet a shoal of small 
fishes resembling minnows was being swept 
by the fairly strong current, and all around 
were hundreds of snakes. They were lying 
side by side in the water gobbling up the 
fish as fast as they came over. Others were 
leaping about in the water similarlyem ployed, 
and some, who had evidently gorged their 
fill, were lying on the bank asleep. : 

The parrots hereabouts were perfectly 
lovely. They flew in large flocks at a 
terrific pace, the wind whistling through 
their wings as they passed. Then suddenly 
they would wheel about, their wings catching 
the sun in a glory of green and gold. Again 
they wheeled, swooping down on to a tree 
to rest, making its bare branches look as 
if they were in full leaf. : 

For several days we had only what kit 
we could carry with us, the rest having had 
to go another way round. From this point 
we had to take elephants, and one old lady 
had a baby which was very swect but a 
terrible nuisance. Elephants are very fussy 
about their young; all our elephants pre- 
tended that the baby was theirs and wanted 
to look after it. The babies, too, are full of 
mischief, avd if, when you are on the march, 
one strays into the jungle, all the mothers 
want to follow, and don’t like going on 
without it. 

This morning 1 was sitting in rather a 
lonely spot at the foot of a tree trying to do 
asketch. I had not got far with my master- 
piece when there was a rending and crashing 
of branches close by, and six buffaloes 
appeared, making for my tree at the double. 

There were some men working on a hill 
not far away, and they stopped to look. I 
climbed up my tree with as much dignity as 
I could muster, trying to impress the villagers 
with the fact that I wanted to climb, and 
that my action had nothing to do with the 
arrival of the buffaloes. Once aloft I seated 
myself on a branch; the buffaloes came up 
and started grazing underneath. While 
they were still there, I saw a cobra come 
slithering through the grass and begin 
climbing my tree! I was terrified, and 
contemplated a drop, but the brute dis- 
appeared into a hole in the tree-trunk. 
Then it occurred to me that it might come 
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out again higher up—and presently I heard Yesterday we were riding fairly fast along 
a scratching noise inside the tree! I cleared a good road when, turning 
my throat noisily several times, just to a corner, we met 
test the buffaloes, but 
they continued to graze 
undisturbed, so 1 slid An 
down the tree and walked 
slowly away, carefully 
keeping my eyes on them 
in case they charged. 
They never even raised 
their heads ! 


Buffaloes at work. 


two loaded elephants. They promptly took 
fright and dashed off into the jungle. One 
mahout, with his load, was swept bodily 
off by an overhanging branch; the other 
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disappeared lying flat on his beast’s neck. 
Elephants are extraordinarily nervous beasts. 
I have seen a large tusker run away from 
two strange female elephants and refuse 
to walk in front of them without constantly 
turning his head, and when we reversed the 
order the females were just as bad. When 
they fight they endeavour to bite one 
another's tails off, so perhaps that is the 
reason why they are reluctant to go in front 
of a stranger. A small teiier can usually 
stampede them. 


For the last week we have lived an 
amphibious sort of existence, coming down 
the river in boats. Every now and then we 
stuck on shoals, and all hands had to get 
out in the water and push off. At night we 
rigged up our beds on shore, slept in the open, 
and were never disturbed, though there were 
plenty of wild elephant tracks around. 
There are so many etephants about, in fact, 
that the people say they cannot cu!tivate 
the land, so the jungle extends right down to 
the water's edge, with here and there a 
stretch of sand. The river is continually 
washing away bits of the bank and big trees 
fall in, blocking the course; once or twice 
we had to cut our way through. On the 
fourth evening we came to the head of the 
rapids, where there was a village at which 
we slept. In the morning one boat at a 
time shot the rapids, for there was only one 
man who could steer them through. These 
rapids are S-shaped, and pretty steep, and 
the villagers told us that there were no end 
of bones and valuables at the bottom of them! 
Our men were all frightened and _ preferred 
clambering down the rocks to risking their 
lives in the boats, but we thought the experi- 
ence much too exciting to miss. Our boat 
went rushing down, the men paddling madly 
to keep her straight, and almost hit a rock 
which sent the spray leaping over us. The 
boat was swung round just in time, shooting 
off like an arrow to negotiate the next curve. 
When our youngest ‘ boy "' saw us come out 
smiling at the bottom, he clambered up the 
rocks with the steersman and rode down in 
the last boat, arriving with a broad grin 
and thoroughly proud of himself. 

When we got to the mouth of that river— 
the last few miles of which ran through a 
beautiful gorge—we boarded a Government 
amer, but our troubles were not yet over. 
craped over one or two sandbanks (these 
are flat-bottomed and draw very 
water) and stuck for an hour on 
another. 
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On the second morning, about ten o’clock, 
we very nearly fell down trom the sudden 
shock as the steamer, aided by the current, 
slid well up on a sandbank and came to a 
full stop. We spent the rest of the day and 
all night trying to get off. The way they do 
it is this: They lower an anchor into the 
ship’s boat, take it some distance away and 
drop it into the river. Then they haul 
hard on the cable and, at the same time, 
reverse the engines. This process, however, 
had no effect on our steamer, though no 
less than three kedge-anchors were put out. 
Next morning she got started again, but 
soon stuck on another bank. We therefore 
sent a man ashore to telephone our plight to 
friends at headquarters, asking them to 
have a very large meal ready for us next day, 
for we had litte food with us. 

Stowing out kit into a small boat, we 
went ashore and left the steamer to her fate. 
We were feeling rather weary towards night- 
fall, thinking of yet another day's journey 
ahead and wishing we had stopped on the 
steamer, when there hove in sight a small 
launch sent up by kind friends to rescue us. 


For three days I followed a tiger's tracks. 
He had been making a kill every other night 
for some time at various villages, but these 
people are not at all like Indians, who are 
anxious for you to sit up over a “ kill.” 
Instead, they cut up the carcass and eat it 
as soon as they find it, so that if you want to 
bag a tiger you must be in the village when 
he kills or else tie up something of your own 
for him. I found out the way he was heading 
—a direction which gave me the choice ot 
two villages—took the right-hand path, and 
arrived just before dark. Then I borrowed 
a pig and tied him up near the hut in which 
I meant to spend the night. After eating 
some food, I lay down on the floor with 
my rifle ready. In spite of the mosquitoes 
1 went to sleep, but woke in the middle of 
the night with my hair standing on end, for 
terribie groans were coming from somewhere 
near by. I started up, for I thought it must 
be the tiger, but as the groaning continued 
I decided it must be the pig. Suddenly a 
terrifying thought occurred to me. Good 
gracious!’ I said. “ The tiger has killed 
aman, and the poor wretch is dying under 
this hut! "’ Getting up stealthily I tiptoed 
to the door and crawled along the veranda 
to where my “ boy " was sleeping. Waking 
him, I whispered excitedly : ‘ What is it ? 
What is it?” He listened for a moment and 
then replied stolidly : ‘An owl!” 


THE END, 
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A sportsman’s vivid account of his first experience with the 


Canadian wild goose, a 


singularly wily bird that usually knows how to look after itself. 


ET it be understood at the start that 
I have no sympathy whatever for 
the Canadian wild goose. He is 
protected by all kinds of elaborately- 
worded game laws, he is immune from 
molestation save during brief periods, and 
under special conditions, and you may 
not go out against him armed with automatic 
shot-guns, night-lines, or sunken punts, 
whatever they may be, nor may you shoot 
him between one hour after sunset and one 
hour before sunrise. Nevertheless he is 
uite capable of looking after himself, and 
those who know him best agree that it is 
quite permissible to. shoot him whenever 
and wherever you get a chance, for your 
chances will be few, and even if all the game 
laws of Canada were abolished there would 
be little danger of diminishing the goose 
Population of the Dominion. 
my friend Stacey says, ‘‘ Any fool can 
shoot a goose; you don’t have to be a good 
shot to hit them if you can get within range.” 
Stacey, by the way, is an old goose-hunter, 
and what he says about geese is worth 
listening to. For His Gooseship is indeed 
a very wary fowl, and it is extremely difficult 
to catch him napping. You may _ sec 
hundreds of him in the spring flying north 
across the evening sky in wedge-shaped 
squadrons, but he takes good care to be 
away up out of shot-gun range, and few there 
be who can pick off a high-flying goose with 
a rifle. In the fall, too, you can see him 
in thousands feeding on the stubble fields, 
but he has his sentinels posted, and at the 
first sign of anything suspicious on the 
horizon up he goes into the air and flaps off 
back to the lake, uttering strident ‘* honks ”’ 
of derision. All summer long we see but 
little of him, for he is nesting in the great 
marshy swamps of the Far North. At the 
approach of cold weather, having reared his 
brood, he commences his long migration to 
the South, where he spends the winter. In 
the fall millions of acres of stubble fields on 
the Western plains are littered with wasted 
grain of all descriptions, and Mr. Honker 
breaks his journey for a couple of months 


in order to take advantage of the feast thus 
provided and equip himself with a well- 
nourished body ere resuming his pilgrimage 
southward. During these periods it is his 
habit to pass the night floating upon the 
middle of some huge lake, where no one can 
get at him unobserved ; at sunrise he takes 
his leisurely way to the feeding-grounds, 
peually to resume his repast at the identical 

t where he quitted it the day before. 
this little habit is the vulnerable point in 
his armour, and frequently causes him to 
fall a victim to the wiles of people like Stacey 
and his associates. These gentlemen, by 
the aid of the rural telephone and powerful 
field- glasses, make it their business to find 
out where Mr. Goose is feeding. Knowing 
that he will probably return there next 
morning, they leave him undisturbed for 
the time being, and lay their plans accord. 
ingly. 

Now 1 had always cherished a mild 
ambition to shoot a goose, and one day I 
received a message from Stacey saying that 
he had found a good “location,” and that 
if I wanted some shooting I was to be sure 
and meet him at his farm at 3 a.m. next 
morning, when he would have everything 
ready for the trip. 

Disregarding the gibes of my wife, who 
declared that we were going on a “ wild 
goose chase,’’ I set the alarm clock for 2 a.m., 
turned out into the cold raw darkness, 
cranked up my “ Tin Lizzie,”’ and arrived 
punctually at the rendezvous. Here I found 
Stacey all ready, his car loaded down with 
a mysterious-looking cargo. We drove away 
through the dark, and finally stopped in 
the middle of a vast waste of wheat stubble. 

“This is the place,’ said Stacey, as he 
rapidly unloaded guns, shovels, cartridges, 
and other things. “‘ The geese will fly trom 
the lake, and land against the wind. Get 
busy digging your pit, while I take the car 
away and hide it.’ 

I should explain at this juncture that as 
we were now on the exact spot te which 
the geese were expected to return, our 
intention was to dig pits, and conceal our- 
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selves in them until their arrival, when we 

roposed to give them a warm reception. 

he pits were speedily dug, about fifty feet 
apart, and behind them we set up our “ tin- 
geese,’ or decoys, which, as their name 
implies, were simply flat picces of tin, cut 
in the shape of a goose, painted goose 
colour, and each mounted on a sharp spike 
which is stuck in the ground. At close 
quarters they look so ridiculous that it 
seems absurd to expect any creature to be 
fooled by them, but from a distance they 
look so real that the flying geese, supposing 
them to be their brothers feeding peacefully, 
swerve in their flight and come right down 
to them. Indeed, there have been cases 
where sportsmen have stalked, and even 
shot at, each others’ decoys, but that is 
another story. 

By this time the eastern sky had turned a 
rosy red, heralding the rising sun, and just as 
his fiery rim peeped above the horizon, our 
preparations were complete. Stacey, after 
seeing that all traces of our presence had 
been obliterated, and the excavated soil 
scattered around so as to give a natural 
appearance to the ground, handed me a 
double-barrelled gun, a box of cartridges, 
and a string of good advice. ‘ Whatever 
you do,” he concluded, ‘‘ keep down in your 
pit. Don’t show even the end of your gun- 
barrel, and don’t shoot until I do, for if you 
scare ‘em away I'll come over and punch 
your head.” 

Well, I knew what not to do, and apparently 
that was all that mattered, so I settled down 
comfortably in the bottom of the pit, and 
proceeded to make the best of it ; the digging 
had warmed me up, and I felt at peace with 
all the world. Now, although I had reason 
to know that geese were occasionally shot, 
the prospect of shooting one mysclf seemed 
so absurdly remote that I didn’t even load 
my gun.. As I had left home that morning 
without any breakfast, I opened a packet 
of sandwiches, which the good wife had 
thoughtfuliy provided, and calmly proceeded 
to remedy this omission. At the same time, 
being of a studious turn of mind, I com- 
menced to read a book which I had brought 
along, and soon became engrossed. 

T had just finished the last sandwich and 
the first chapter, when ‘“ Bang!’ went 
gun on my right. ‘‘ What the deuce 
¢ shooting at?’ T thought, and, there 
being no further need for concealment, I 
jumped up to see what was going on. To 
my amazement I saw four geese hovering 
in the air in front of the pits—three live ones, 
and one dead one falling. As I looked 
another report rang out, and another goose 
dropped, limp, and heavy. Then—‘ Bang ! 
bang ! "'—and the remaining gvese crumpled 
up, thudding heavily on the ground, Stacey 
—who, I regret to say, was using an auto- 
matic—had bagged the lot while I stood 
paralysed with astonishment. He had 
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jumped out of his pit and was twisting the 
neck of an unfortunate goose that still 
showed signs of life before I recovered my 
power of speech. “‘ Good boy! "’ he called out, 
grinning triumphantly, “‘ you kept down fine ; 
I was afraid you'd get excited when they 
got near.” : 

“Excited ?’’ I shouted. ‘“ Why, I was 
having my breakfast! 1 didn’t know there 
was a goose in the country. Where did they 
come from?” 

“ They came down to the decoys,” he told 
me. “ There’ll be more follow them. Get 
back to your pit! Here they come with a 
vengeance ! ’’ 

And come they did. 

Now, needless to say, I began to take this 
goose business seriously. If Stacey could 
knock over four of them with four shots, 
surely I could hit one or two myself if I got 
a chance—and it looked as if I was going to 
get my chance right enough. 

Crouching low down in the pit, peering 
through a crevice in the stubble screen, and 
quivering with suppressed excitement, I 
watched them coming. At first they were 
just a line of specks, strung over the far 
horizon, and for a while | lost sight of them. 
Then they appeared over a knoll, flying wing 
to wing, looking like a line of partridges. 
Closer they came, and now we could hear 
them calling to each other—softly, with little 
bubbly ‘ honks ’’—as if carrying on a con- 
versation. Closer yet, and they looked huge. 
Now we could hear the swish of their 
powerful wing-strokes as they clove their 
way through the morning air. Surely it was 
time to shoot ! 

Suddenly Stacey fired. 
bang! went his automatic. The line was 
broken ; wounded geese swerved and flew 
in ali directions. Some, with stiff wings 
planed slowly to earth at a distance; some 
ell at once and lay With rumpled feathers 
on the ground. 

Now was my chance! 1 stood up, and 
aiming carefully at the nearest geese, dis- 
charged both barrels in quick succession. 
Bang! bang! went my gun. Swish! swish ! 
went their wings. Fly? Those geese flew 
as they never flew before. Right over my 
head they went, so close that I could almost 
have knocked them down with a stick. Over 
the decoys they dashed, on and on, until 
they were out of sight behind us. 

Thad barely time to reload when on came 
another flight, nearer and nearer, while we 
waited keyed up to the highest pitch ot 
excitement. Over our heads they flew, 
straining every nerve when they realized 
their danger. Again we emptied our guns 
into them. Once more the same thing 
happened—they fell all around Stacey's pit, 
while I missed them clean. A third flight 
came sailing up two minutes later ; again we 
blazed away at them, with similar results. 
In desperation I jumped out of my pit, 
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literally tearing my hair with disappoint- 
ment. Stacey was surrounded with dead 
geese. 

“Why can’t I hit them ? '’ I shouted. 

He grinned cheerfully. ‘‘ You’re shooting 
too soon, I guess,” he said. “ Don’t shoot at 
‘em coming; they're so big that they look 
closer than they really are.” 

“But I don’t shoot till they look as big 
as eagles.” 

“Well, wait till they look as big as 
acroplanes, and are right on top of you. 
Get back in your pit; here comes another 
bunch!” : : 

I scrambled back into the pit resolved to 
get a goose this time or blow my brains out. 
I didn’t bother to watch them coming. 
Drawing my knees up, I lay, back in the pit, 
gazing straight up to the sky, grimly waiting 
for them to approach. 1 heard them talking 


to each other, heard the rush of their mighty 
wing-strokes, but 1 kept perfectly still. 
Then, when their huge bulks loomed black 
against the sky right overhead, then, and 
not till then, did I pick out two big“ honkers, 
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for joy. The hunting instinct of a thousand 
savage ancestors seemed to surge in my 
veins; the old, old blood-lust slumbering 
beneath the veneer of civilization awoke. 
The world turned back a dozen centuries in 
that moment, and [| stood in primeval 
simplicity, a hunter gloating over his fallen 
prey. Iran over to Stacey, my eyes shining 
with delight, proudly displaying my prizes. 
He congratulated me upon my success, but 
smiled at my childish glee—and well he 
might, seeing that he bad got about thirty, 
as he had hardly missed a shot. 

When I had calmed down we got back 
into our pits and waited to see if any more 
would come along, but by this time the 
flight was over, so we gathered up our 
trophies. Sure enough, we had thirty geese 
between us, including my two, which I kept 
carefully separate, 

How I gloated over them on the way 
home, stroking their soft feathers, and 
admiring them from every angle! They 
were indeed noble birds, with their dark 
heads, shaded to chestnut on the breasts 
and pure white 
underneath the 
body. My pair 
weighed eleven 
and twelve pounds 
respectively, and 
to say that the 
little woman was 
surprised, when 
I proudly handed 
them to her on 
my arrival home, 
is to describe her 
feelings very 
mildly. I hated to 
spoil them by 
stripping off their 
beautiful feathers, 
but it had to be 
done, and the 
result, when they 
appeared later on 
the dinner-table, 
was worth the 
sacrifice, for all 
hands declared 


The day’s “bag.” 
and let drive with both barrels, first at the 
one, and then at the other. To my intense 
delight, down they came, right on top of the 
pit, dead as muttoa. 

Pleased ?- No words of mine can describe 
the emotions that thrilled through my being 
at that moment. I scrambled out of the 
pit, picked up my kill, and literally danced 


that ‘Daddy's 
roast goose ’’ was 
the tastiest dish 
that had graced the board for manya longday. 

T have shot quite a lot of wild geese since 
then, and have spent many long, cold, 
fruitless vigils in various goose-pits, but for 
thnill, excitement, and delight nothing has 
since given me the exquisite pleasure I 
experienced during my first Wild Goose 
Chase. 
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“THE MORO SMACKED INTO THE THREE STRAY CANOES ONE AFTER 
THE OTHER.” 


(SEE PAGE 448.) 
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A Mercantle Marine officer’s exciting story concerning a ship that apparently possessed an 


uncanny knack of getting into trouble and out of it again with a minimum of 
“If she wasn’t born under a lucky star I'll eat my certificate,” 


herself. 


fe to 


he declares. All 


names have been altered, but Mr. Carlin guarantees the authenticity of the narrative. 


born, so to speak, under lucky or 

unlucky stars, just like human 
beings. Call it superstitious nonsense if you 
like, but that is my firm conviction. 

By way of evidence let me tell you the 
odd story of the luck that followed a 
particular ship. I think you will agree, 
after hearing it, that more than the coinci- 
dence theory is needed to fully account for it. 

T was only a boy at the time—mess-room 
steward on a trunk-deck steamer which 1 
will call the Moro. Before I start on my 
experience, however, I must hark back for a 
moment to the occasion of the Moru’s 
launching, because she began her characte:- 
istic antics in her very cradle, so to speak, 
before she took water at all.. 

Through somebody's miscalculation of 
distance, as she w gliding down the 
“ways,” some projecting object on her 
upper deck caught a scaffolding on which 
twenty men were at work, bringing the 
whole thing down with a crash. Two of 
the workmen were killed outright and all 
the others more or less seriously injured. 

Not content with this auspicious start-off, 
the steamer next ran into and sank her 
starboard tug, causing many thousands of 
pounds’ damage through the consequent 
delay to the shipping in the river, for the 
sunken tug lay right across the fairway and 
no vessel of any size could proceed either 
up or down-stream until the wreck had been 
blown up. The Courts found that the 
newly-born Moro could not be held respon- 
sible for the damage, as she was not under 
her own power at the time of the accidents, 
and not as yet in charge of her owners. This 
saving luck attended her consistently after- 
wards, for whatever loss or damage her 
behaviour occasioned to others, she herself 
always came out of the legal tussles that 
resulted “ right side up.” 

Then, on her maiden trip, she ran ashore 

Vow. Liv.—31, 


S a result of a long experience at 
sea I fully believe that ships are 


in the Channel while outward bound, and 
two-thirds of her coal cargo had to be 
jettisoned to enable her to float off again, 
which she did with no damage at all to 
herself. Again the Courts found that the 
stranding had occurred through ‘‘an act 
of God,” and not through any fault of the 
master or shipowners ; so the cargo insurance 
companies had to pay up for the lost coal 
and look pleasant over it. 

Next she had a mutiny aboard on the 
very same trip, and on her return home I 
joined her at Cardiff. Thus the Moro’s 
second voyage was also my second voyage. 

We went out to Japan with Welsh coal 
for the Navy, and having duly arrived there 
and discharged, without any other incident 
than sinking some Chinese fishing-junks 
without injury to ourselves, we were ordered 
to Java. All went well until we entered 
the Celebes Sea and were running down the 
east coast of Borneo. 

About noon one Sunday the cape at the 
entrance to Macassar Straits was visible 
on the starboard bow. In the opinion of 
the chief mate we were skirting the shore 
rather too closely, but the skipper was 
supposed to know what he was about, so the 
mate confined the expression of his views to 
only a chosen few; [ happened to accidentally 
overhear his remarks, 

The weather was typical of the Line in 
the Pacitic—no wind, and a sea like molten 
glass 


éverything in the garden's lovely,” said 
one of the A.B.'s to his mate. 

“Yes, rather too lovely to last—for the 
Moro,” replied the other, ‘She's up to 
mischief, [ll be bound.” 

And, sure cnough, it was presently noticed 
that though the propeller was still churning 
away merrily the ship was making no head- 
way through the water! We speedily 
discovered that she was hard and fast on 
the soft) sand-and-mud bottom, having 
taken the ground so gently that no shock 
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had been felt. The engines were at once 
stopped, of course, for every revolution was 
merely driving her deeper into the shoal. 

Then “ full-astern ” was tried for half an 
hour, with no result except to churn up the 
dark-brown mixture of the sea-bottom all 
round the ship. [t was only wasting stcam 
and coal to no purpose, so once again the 
engines were stopped. The ball tanks 
were pumped dry and soundings taken, 
which gave nine feet of water on the shore 
side (starboard’ and two fathoms on the port. 

The captain, who had a great fondness 
for ‘cutting off corners ” in order to save 
time, had certainly overdone it on this 
occasion, though in justice to him T should 
observe that the chart gave no indication of 
that particular shoal; the A/oro, with her 
usual cussedn had found it for herself, 

By four bells in the afternoon watch the 
ship had developed a pretty good list to 
starboard, bringing the water to within a 
couple of feet of the outside edge of the 
trunk-deck on that side. 

There was nothing for it now but to sit 
down, more or less patiently, until some other 
ship hove in sight, to whose skipper we could 
signal for help in towing us off the shoal; 
or, alternatively, until an extra high tide 
came along to float us off. According to the 
Nautical Calendar one such high tide was due 
about midnight on the coming Tuesday, two 
days later. 

Landwards we could see no sign of life or 
habitation. All we could make out in that 
direction were sandy beach in the foreground 
and jungle scrub a mile or so behind. So we 
settled down to wait cither for a ship or a 
high tide, and meanwhile the chief mate 
and one or two of the A.B.’s who had had 
former experience of this part of the Pacific 
cheered us up with blood-curdling accounts 
of other vessels which had gone ashore in 
these wild and lonely latitudes, and whose 
crews had been attacked at nightfall by 
Dyak pirates from the jungles, who ruth- 
lessly butchered the stranded mariners and 
looted the vessel unless the sailors were 
numerous and well-armed enough to beat 
them off. 

This was pleasant hearing, considering 
that our crew numbered only twenty-three 
all told, and that the only firearms aboard 
were a small-bore sporting rifle belonging to 
the second engineer and half-a-dozen cheap 
German revolvers the “ old) man” had 
bought as a speculation and which, as it 
turned out later, were more dangerous to 
the shooter than the shot-at. 

However, the warnings had one good 
effect; they put us all on our guard. The 
skipper ordered the ordinary sea-watches to 
be kept, night and day, with strict injunctions 
to the watch on deck to maintain a keen 
look-out all round and to report immediately 
anv signs of life ashore. 

Nothing was seen during the day to alarm 
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us, and when night came on a brilliant 
Pacific moon arose, giving splendid visibility. 
It would be about 10 p.m. when the look- 
out reported some movements on the beach 
about a mile away. All hands were soon 
aroused, and through the glasses we could 
see a crowd of figures making for the edge of 
the beach trom the jungh They appeared 
to be carrying some long objects, which were 
presently distinguished as canoes and ratts. 
Not a single light was to be seen anywhere 
amongst them and no sound could be heard. 
In a few minutes we counted nine of these 
canoes and raits being launched into the 
water, some with half-a-dozen men aboard, 
others with three or four, and so on. They 
came steadily on towards the ship with no 
splash of paddles and not so much as a 
murmur of voices. Their intentions were 
clearly hostile. 

Just to let them know we were not to 
be caught napping, the captain told the 
second engineer to fire his rifle over the heads 
of those in the nearest canoe, The Second 
did so, but evidently miscalculated the 
elevation, for his bullet hit the bow paddler 
of the leading canoe, He dropped his paddle, 
sprang upright, and then toppled backwards 
into the water. 

This casualty checked the others for a 
brief spell; then, letting out a chorus of 
fierce yells, they all pulled at top speed 
toward our starboard trunk-deck, which 
was now nearly submerged and offered easy 
access from boats or rafts, or even to a 
swimmer. 

All hands but three were already down on 
the trunk-deck, ready to repel boarders and 
armed with all sorts of makeshift weapons. 
Of the three men left on the upper deck two 
were stationed at the bows, with long boat- 
hooks to be used as spears in case any of the 
Dyaks tried to throw ropes round the flukes 
of the anchors and climb aboard that way. 
The third man—the steward—was in the 
chart-room, with the ship's medicine-chest 
open, to supply bandages or other first-aid 
to anyone who might get wounded in the 
coming ap.’ Down below on the trunk- 
deck the second engineer had his ritle ready. 
Unfortunately, however, it was only a single- 
shot weapon, The six imitation revolvers 
had been distributed by the skipper between 
himself and the other officers, including the 
bo’sun, a Dane. 

The latter fired his first round whilst the 
canoes were still about sixty yards away, and 
immediately jumped back swearing in Danish 
and wringing his right hand. The wretched 
tevolver had burst at the breech, badly 
damaging a couple of his fingers ! 

This put an etfective damper on our hopes 
of using the pistols for defensive purposes, 
and the whole six of them were promptly 
thrown up on to the upper deck, their would- 
be wiclders taking to more reliable werpons, 
such as fircbars, spare stanchions, and so on, 
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Your humble servant, remembering his 
earlier boyhood skill in dropping marauding 
crows with a sling and stones, had during the 
afternoon amused himself by manufacturing 
such a weapon from a piece of soft leather 
and a couple of lengths of fine wire. My 
ammunition was mainly made up of heavy 
steel screw-nuts from cne to three ounces in 
weight, stolen impartially from the carpenter's 
shop and the engine-room stores. I was all 
ready now for a modern version of the David 
and Goliath business, and felt tremendously 
important. 

There was little or no fear of our being 
assailed on the port side, as the ship's list 
to starboard brought the port trunk-deck 
correspondingly high out of the water, 
making it clmost impossible for anyone to 
get aboard on that side except by the aid 
of Jacob’s ladders or hanging ropes. And 
vou may be sure that we weren't hanging 
ladders or ropes over for the convenience of 
pirates ! 

Very soon the canoe flotilla was within a 
few yards of the starbuard side, despite two 
more shots from the rifle, which dropped 
another couple of the nearest attackers, 
though whether killed or only wounded we 
could not ascertain. 

Then my sling had a look in. 

We were so awkwardly crowded on the 
trunk-deck, owing to the list and other 
factors preventing us taking up definite 
stations, that I had to keep dodging about 
and watching for chances to get in a shot 
without fear of laying out one of my own 
shipmates instead of a Dyak. Presently, 
however, I found such a chance, and picked 
out a man on one of the rafts about ten yards 
off. The heavy steel nut thudded hard on 
his temple, and in the bright moonlight we 
saw him collapse like a bag of grain to the 
deck of the raft ; he never moved afterwards. 

Cries of “ Bravo, little ‘un!’ and “ Good 
old Liverpool!” rewarded my first effort to 
emulate the Scriptural David. 

I managed to get in another couple of my 
steel visiting-cards with good effect before a 
shower of spears ‘and arrows came whizzing 
about our ears, slightly injuring five of our 
men. One of them was the second engineer, 
whose forearm was pierced by a long bamboo 
spear just as he was about to shoot again. 
This caused him to drop his rifle, but it was 
at once picked up and fired by one of the 
sailors, and another pirate tumbled off his 
raft into the water. 

By this time some of the canoes had got 
right alongside, and a dozen of their occu- 
pants essayed to obtain a footing on the 
trunk-deck. A foot or so of the whole length 
of its outside edge, however, had « reviously 
been well smeared with tallow and engine 
oil, and the barefooted invaders slipped and 
foundered helplessly on the greased steel, 
being easily knocked back into the water by 
our fellows, who used their firebars and boat- 
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hooks with deadly effect. Some of the 
thrown spears had also been picked up from 
the deck and were employed against their 
former owners. The wounded men were sent 
up the iron ladders to the upper deck, to 
receive attention from the steward. Our 
only fear was that the spears and arrows 
were poison-tipped, but such fortunately 
proved not to be the case. 

Just at this critical moment a stroke of 
bad luck befell us ; we lost our one solitary 
firearm. The sailor who had been using the 
engineer's rifle so well had it knocked out of 
his hands by a heavy club thrown from one 
of the canoes ; and it slithered swiftly down 
the sloping trunk-deck and flopped over the 
edge into the water. 

“ Never mind,” shouted the skipper. 
we haven't got it they haven't either. 
at ’em, my lads!’ 

And we did “ have at ’em ” with renewed 
energy. 

The pirates were now beginning to realize 
that their efforts to gain a footing on board 
the ship were costing them too heavy a price. 
One by one the canoes and rafts backed 
water, and presently they had all pulled off 
to a safe distance, followed by my farewell 
messages of three-ounce stcel as long as 
they were within sling-shot range. 

They gathered together in a cluster about 
a hundred yards away, and then, after a 
Porting volley of arrows, which hit nothing 

out the steel sides of the ship, they made for 

the beach, landed, and very shortly disap- 
peared from sight into the jungle, canoes and 
all. The remainder of the night passed 
without disturbance, and all the next day 
we were left severely alone. There was not 
a sign of anything alive on the shore, but 
nevertheless we made all preparations in 
case there should be another night attack. 

While keeping an eye on the beach, we did 
not neglect the seaward horizon, but no 
ship hove in sight. The sounding-rods had 
been used regularly, and they assured us 
that the A/oro was still tight below. 
She wasn’t taking a single drop of water 
anywhere, and luckily the sca remained 
dead calm. About 4 p.m. in the afterroon 
it was noticed that the starboard trunk-deck 
edge was level with the water, though the 
ship’s list had not increased. This could 
mean only one thing—that the depth of the 
water on the shoal was increasing. Another 
sounding showed two fathoms on the star- 
board side and two and a half on the port 
side. At this rate, if the tide continued to 
rise, we stood a good chance of being atloat 
by midnight or thereabouts. Steam had been 
kept up ready for any emergency, and every 
now and again the engines were worked hali 
or full astern for a few minutes as a‘ feeler,” 
but the .Voro still refused to move. 

About 10 p.m., by the light of another 
fine moon, we detected movements on the 
beach. Yhe Dyaks were no doubt as well 
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“The barefooted invaders slipped and floundered helplessly on the greased 
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steel, being easily knocked back into the water by our fellows.” 
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aware as ourselves of our chance of refloating 
some time that night, and presently they 
came out again with reinforcements of men 
and canoes in the hope of overcoming us 
before we could get clear of the shoal. We 
counted no less than twenty canoes of all 
sizes pulling off to the ship. This time it was 
evidently going to be a neck-or-nothing 
affair. We were all stationed on the upper 
deck now and had unshipped and hauled up 
the three iron ladders leading from the 
trunk-deck to the upper structure, thus 
leaving us in a kind of fortress. 

The Dyaks stopped some distance off and 
appeared to be holding a pow-pow. They 
wasted nearly an hour over this council, 
and the delay proved fatal to their plans, for 
after they had renewed their progress 
towards the ship, and at twenty yards’ 
distance discharged a few usel volleys 
of arrows, the oro apparently woke up. 
She gave a sudden convul: shudder, rolled 
slightly, and immediately settled down again 
upon an even keel. 

We were afloat / 

Up on to the bridge raced the delighted 
skipper and mates, and down to the engine- 
room scurried the engineers. 

“ Full speed astern!” rang the telegraph, 
and hard over went the helm. Within half 
a minute we had good stecrage-way on the 
ship, and three of the Dyak canoes which 
had worked themselves round to our port 
side only a few minutes previously promptly 
found themselves in Queer Street. 

“Full astern”? had been rung off and 
“full ahead ”’ substituted when the -VWJoro, 
as if imbued with the idea of avenging the 
insults put upon her whilst she was helpless 
to defend herself, took a half-turn—in flat 
disobedience to the helmsmar 
smacked into the three stray canoes one 
after the other—hiff ! bang! wallop! 

In a trice nothing was left of then but a 
few pieces of matchwood, and of twenty 
black heads in the water only five or s 
remained by the time the other canoes 
arrived to save what the sharks hadn't had 
time to attend to. 

Looking over the side we could clearly see 
the whole tragedy in the brilliant moonlight 
~-even the broadening crimson patches here 
aad there where the sharks were extra busy. 

“Lumme!”’ said the helmsman, when he 
had been relieved. “If this old) hooker 
hasn't a living spirit of her own to think and 
act with, then I’m a Dutchman! There was 
T at the wheel, holding her straight as a 
poker on a steady-as-vou-go course, with 
the helm dead amidships ; vet the moment 
she spotted them three canoes on her star- 
board bow she ported herself without asking 
by your leave and rammed the lot of them 
before I could bring her back with a hard-a- 
starboard wheel. Don’t anyone tell ive this 
ship ain't alive. She knows what she's a- 
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doing of as well as you and me do! 
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After that, needless to say, it didn't take 
us long to get clear of the shoal and the 
battled pirates, and we were soon on our 
way to Java again. 

From that moment the old Moro behaved 
herself just like any ordinary respectable 
ship, and we duly reached Java, reported 
our late experie nee to the british Consul and 
the owner's agents, and loaded up with a full 
cargo of sugar for Boston, Mass. Then we 
started on our long westward run, 

Nothing particular happened until we 
had reached about latitude 20 North in the 
Atlantic; I forget now what the longitude 
west was, but that doesn't matter. But I 
remember that it was another Sabbath day 
when, in the part of the Atlantic-I'm speaking 
of, we sighted two monster waterspouts a 
little on the port bow, about two miles apart. 

We edged away a bit to the north to give 
them a wide berth, but they seemed to wish 
to make closer acquaintance with us and 
also veered round to the north, as if to cut 
us off. We countered this mancuvre by 


.starboarding so as to pass round their sterns. 


When we were about a mile from the nearer 
one, heading clear of it, I'm hanged if the 
Aloro didn't choose to let her stecring-gear 
break down! Round she slued, head-on to 
the watery terror, with enough way on her 
to carry her right into it! You would have 
thought she had taken it into her head to 
issue a challenge to the waterspout to indulge 
in mortal combat, having been quiet and 
well-behaved too long for her liking. 

Things looked pretty bad, but once again 
the oro’s luck, after leading her into 
trouble, got her out of it without damage. 
The waterspout wasn't more than a hundred 
yards away right ahead when we got her 
under control with the hand-gear aft and 
sent the ship turning tail due south until 
we had put a safe distance between her and. 
the enemy she apparently wanted to try 
conclusions with. The spout, as if scorning 
to chase an opponent who wouldn’t stand to 
figit, sheered off to the north-east after its 
consort, and was soon lost to view. 

It didn’t take us long to repair the steam 
stce Ting-gear, and in an hour or so the Wore 

vas agrin on her proper cours 

“There! what did 1 tell 
on the Borneo coast?" said the old sailor 
1 have already mentioned. “ Didn't T tell 
you she knows what she’s a-doin’ of 2? She 
docs it on purpose, just to give us a fright, 
or else for pure cussednes 

However, she gave us no more frights 
during the rest of the run to Boston, where 
we duly discharged our sugar cargo and were 
ordered to proceed in ballast to. X— ,a 
port in Texas, to load general cargo in our 
holds for Hull and timber on the trunk-decks 
for Hamburg. This order occasioned many 
misgivings and head-shakings among the 
officers and crew. 

‘Now we're in for it!” 


ou that time 


was the gencral 
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gloomy opinion, “ A deck cargo in the 
North Atlantic in winter—and on this ship, 
ofallships ! She'll never get half-way across ; 
she'll either turn turtle in a gale of wind 
through losing half her deck cargo on one 
side, or else she'll lose the whole lot.” And 
So on, ad infinitum. It should be remembered 
that at that Period the marine laws govern- 
ing the amount and stowage of deck cargoes 
Were not nearly so stringent and considerate 
of seamen’s lives as they are to-day. 

Well, the Moro Proceeded a: ordered, 
running down the American coast and into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

ave you ever been to X—, in Texas ? 
If so, vou know what sort of a ”’ Port “ it is, 
or usc / to be. At the time I write of it 
consisted of nine log-built saloons and six 
houses, with Tailway tracks galore dotted 
here and there with rough wooden shanties 
knocked up for the housing of the railway 
companies’ employees and the stevedores 
and lumber-jacks, The place lay miles up 
an artificial river wide enough, in parts, 
for two ships to pass abreast, this waterway 
being cut through a horrible swamp which 
was the breeding-ground, T believe, of all 
the mosquitoes on this planet. 

We were berthed alongside a Tough 
scaffolding arrangement grandiloquently 
termed the something-or-other “ Wharf,” 
situated in the bight of a small bay in the 
Tiver which was Officially entitled “ The 
Dock.” — From the wharf we could see 
“German Jim’s ” wooden saloon about a 
quarter of a mile away across the swamps. 
With a view to the encouragement of trade, 
Jim had laid down a line of planks leading 
from the wharf to the saloon, and if your 


than two tumbles into the morass. 

es had never before 
had a Moro to deal with, but she soon took 
them know how deficient 
that branch of their education had been 
She lay at the wharf as quiet and 
Innocent as a lamb all the first day and night, 
but she was only awaiting her opportunity 
for mischief. This arrived on the second 
day in the shape of a sudden half-hurricane 
of wind. 

The Joro strained and tugged at her 
moorings—gently and tentatively at first, 
and then, little by little, more determinedly 
and strenuously, Finding she couldn't easily 
break her Tropes and hawsers, she did the 
next best thing. She uprooted the whole 
wharf, and about midday started off on her 
own for a little cruise round the bay, drag- 
ging the wharf along bodily, upside down, 
at the ends of her mooring ropes! There 
was no end of excitement and trouble before 
she could be persuaded to return the bat- 
tered wharf to its Tightful owners and to 
“g0 quietly” to another wooden prison 
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Provided for her, Apparently satisfied with 
this little exercise, the A/oro Rave no more 
trouble during her loading. Five of the crew 
deserted, but that was a mere trifle, com- 
paratively speaking. 

The holds having been duly Jaden with 
gencral cargo, the piling up of timber on the 
trunk-decks beg You should have seen 
that timber—de tibed as “ light wood ” on 
the bills of lading! It was comprised of 
gigantic logs almost as long as the trunk- 
decks themselves, and anything from three 
to five feet in thickness. 

Chains and Tope lashings by the ton were 
fastened more or less securely round them 
and attached to tingbolts on’ the deck and 
t stanchions and other fixed objects on the 
upper structure. They were ail very nice 
and secure to look at, in a dock—but what 
about their safety in a North Atlantic gale 
in winter time ? "If only oné or two of the 
logs got loose or adrift through heavy seas 
bombarding the deck cargo, what danger to 
life and limb Would be incurred in trying 
to prevent the other logs from breaking loose, 
especially on a dark night! And if many 
logs went Overboard on one side only there 
would be a Corresponding to the other 
side, which would put the ship in danger of 
turning turtle and taking all hands down 
with her, Everything depended upon what 
sort of weather we met with on the run home. 

One night the bo'sun and I braved the 
chances of German Jim's Plank-walk, and 
duly found ourselves sitting in the saloon 
with a couple of bottles of beer in front of 
us. We got into conversation with one of 
the stevedore’s men, seated ona packing-case 
which did duty as a chair, and the talk 
veered round to the subject of our five 
deserters. Our timberjack acquaintance 
favoured us with a quiet smile and the 
cryptic remark: “ Say, those guys is wiser 
than youse fellers.” 

We asked him to explain, whereupon 
he continued >“ Waal, you see they've 
most probably ‘ had some’ before in” the 
way of deck cargoes in winter and aren't 
taking any more chances. They know that 
that cargo on your trunks will never reach 
its destination, even if the ship does,” 

He told us a good deal more that caused 
us to do some hard thinking, but it seemed 
cowardly to desert the old Moro now after 
what we'd already gone through safely in 
her. We agreed to continue trusting to her 
“lucky star.” 

After some little trouble and much expense 
to the owners we managed to replace the 
five deserters with More or less efficient 
Substitutes, and in due course bade good-bye 
to > and the Mosquitoes, 

We cleared the Gulf in November and 
started away up the Atlantic, the “ old man” 
having decided to take the north-about 
passage through the Pentland Firth for 
Hamburg. We called in at Norfolk, Virginia, 
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to replenish our bunkers, and after leaving ° 


that port everything went well until we 
reached the longitude of South Greenland 
and were about three hundred miles to the 
southward of its icy mountains. Then the 
fine weather we had_ hitherto encountered 
began to leave us. The wind veered round 
first to the north and then north-east, 
gradually increasing in force. By the third 
day of the change of wind we were driving 
head-on into a typical north-easterly gale ; 
and now we all watched the trunk-deck 
cargo and lashings anxiously. It was a 
Wednesday afternoon at three o'clock when 
the first indication of trouble was given. 
During a heavy roll to starboard three 
great logs in the underneath layer suddenly 
slued their forward ends round and pointed 
out like great gun-muzzles to the starboard 
beam, the inboard ends being still held 
tightly either by the lashings or the weight 
of the upper logs. It was getting dark and 
great green seas were sweeping along both 
trunk-decks, so that it was impossible for 
anyone to go out on the log-tops to examine 
the lashings, the. timber being entirely 
submerged on alternate sides at every deep 
roll. : 
We were already practically hove to, so 
nothing could be done except to see that 
everything was secure on the upper decks. 
The loose logs maintained their “ run out ” 
positions until about eight, bells—8 p.m.— 
when another extra heavy roll to starboard 
occurred at the change of wheel, whereupon 
all three shot out like discharged torpedoes 
and disappeared from sight in the darkness. 
It will give you some idea of the size and 
weight of the logs when | tell you that even 
the loss of these three from the starboard 
side caused a small but distinct list to port. 
The prospects of the long night before us 


were far from pleasant, as no one could be. 


sure to what extent the' starboard lashings 
had been loosened by the loss of the logs. 
Any further degree of list in such a hurricane 
was a matter to be dreaded, especially in 
the dark. And there was neither moon nor 
stars to be seen anywhere in the black sky. 

Our attention was so much concentrated 
on the starboard aspect that nobody thought 
of looking over to port until an ordinary 
seaman called an officer’s notice to five 
underneath logs on the port-side, which 
were pointing out to sea. These also 
appeared to be held fast inboard by some 
unknown agency. Hardly had we discovered 
the loose timber than the Moro again 
showed her almost human capriciousness by 
suddenly “ discharging ”’ three of the logs, 
thus bringing herself to an even keel again! 

The two logs that still protruded remained 
in position for the rest of the night, and no 
further mishap occurred on the starboard 
side. So, as the Aloro was a good scaboat 
in herself, she plodded steadily along on her 
proper course, despite the terrific seas that 
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smashed over her from stem to stern. Of 
course in the circumstances she could hardly 
be expected to make more than a knot and 
a half per hour, but gain she did to that 
extent. All the same, it was a sleepless 
night for most of us through our anxiety 
about the logs. 

Daylight broke at long last and showed 
us both sides of the deck cargo apparently 
all fast and safe. Just after breakfast, 
however, the ship broached-to a little, and 
before she could be got head-on again down 
crashed a monster green-back upon the whole 
length of the starboard side. The Moro 
rolled over to’ port and staved there, all but 
on her beam-ends. The starboard trunk- 
deck, we saw to our horror, was as clean and 
clear of everything as on the day she was 
launched. Nothing remained but a few rags 
of rope-lashing and some links of chain, 
stil! attached to broken stanchions or ring- 
bolts. All the port-side logs were now 
completely under water, of course, owing to 
the ship’s terrible list—a list so steep that 
there was no standing upright anywhere with- 
out holding on to something. The helm had 
jammed itself hard over to port and couldn't 
be moved an inch by. all the steam on the 
stecring-gear. We lay: perfectly helpless in 
the trough of the seas; we could not even 
send out any S.O.S. calls for: assistance. 
Wireless was not as universally supplied to 
ships at that time as it is to-day ;.we had 
none, at any rate. 

To further emphasize our deadly plight 
the seas were every now and again pouring 
down the funnel, which, like the masts, . 
was lying almost level with the water. The 
fires in the stokehold were very soon extin- 
guished, and the firemen and ‘engineers 
severely scalded by the choking steam and 
fine ash from the suddenly-doused fires. 
The Moro, we believed, had played her last 
prank, and it was only a matter of moments 
before she would go down and take us all 
with her. 

At length, about nine o'clock, a terrific 
mountain of water was scen sweeping down 
upon us from the port-side,.and everybody 
dashed to whatever cover was immediately 
available. Clean over the whole ship it 
broke, plunging everything into a dark green 
world of waters which seemed to be above 
and all round us. .The various .rooms or 
berths were in complete darkness. The 
whole North Atlantic appeared to be cover- . 
ing u Nobody could be certain whether 
he was standing, or sitting, or lying on the 
proper floor of the room or upon its walls 
or ceiling. 

This awful suspense lasted probably less 
than half a minute, but to each of us it was 
like an eternity. The J/oro gave one mighty 
plunge—nobody knew in what direction— 
and then, by painfully slow degrees, the 
blessed daylight again flooded the area of 
vision, though | for one believed for a thrilling 
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moment that what was really the ordinary 
sky was the newly-dawning light of the next 
world! In this bewildered state of mind 
some little time passed before any of us 
realized the ship was on an even keel once 
more, though still rolling and pitching as 


any vessel would do 
in such a gale when 
not under control. 
Then, one by one, 
we rushed to the 
port side and looked 
overonto the trunk- 
deck. 

It was as_ bare 
as the starboard 
trunk! 

The monster sea 
which had threat- 
ened our complete 
destruction had in- 
stead been the 
agent of our salva- 


tion, carrying away, 


the whole port-side 
cargo at one swoop! 
We could see the 
logs floating about 
in dozens on the 
crests of the seas, 
and two or three of 
them had actually 
been washed back 
on board and were 
lying in various 
incongruous __posi- 
tions. 

What a_ scene 
of havoc we beheld 
about the decks! 
Tall steel ventila- 
tors had been snap- 
ped off at their 
sockets like somany 
match-sticks, The 
boat-davits had 
followed their res- 
pective boats over 
the side. The lower 
bridge was gone and 
the upper bridge 
rested perilously 
upon three bentand 
twisted stanchions. 
The top half of 
the funnel had dis- 
appeared. The 
Moro looked as if 
she had been used 
as a practice-target 
for a squadron of 
battleships 

But we were still 
afloat on an even 
keel and relatively 
high out of the 
water, 


once more, 


THE “HANDCUFF KING’S” 


ORDEAL. 
Harry Hovornt, the well-known ‘ Hand- 
cuff King" of music-hall fame, recently 


submitted himself to a peculiarly searching 
ordeal. Hanging head downwards from a 
rope suspended from the twenty-storey tower 
of the Oakland Tribune building at Oakland, 
California, he undertook to release himself 
from a‘ strait jacket '’ designed for use on 
desperate criminals. Chief of Police James 
Drew and Capt ank Lynd strapped on 
the heavy, leather-lined contrivance, taking 
five minutes to do it, and then a crowd of 
sand people watched Houdini 
1 a hundred feet in the air. 
ng upside down at the seventh- 
floor level, the ‘‘ Handcuff King” wriggled 
himself free of the “ jacket in just fifteen 
seconds | 


and that was all we cared about. All hands, 
working together under the chief engineer's 
directions, soon cleared up the stokehold and 
engine-room and got the main fires going 
In two hours enough steam 
was available for main engines and steering- 


gear, the jammed 
helm having freed 
itself when the ship 
was released from 
her beam-end list ; 
and the pumps 
made short work of 
the water that had 
found its way below. 
The gale started to 
moderate from that 
time on, and in due 
course we reached 
the mouth of the 
Humber and took 
the Hull pilot 
aboard. There was 
no need to go to 
Hamburg first, for 
we had nothing 
left to take there. 

1 paid off at Hull 
and ‘“‘slung m 
hook” to Cardiff, 
leaving the Aloro 
to work out her 
destiny as she 
thought fit. I read 
a report in a paper 
six months later 
that she had broken 
adrift in the Bilbao 
River and collided 
with and sunksome 
laden coal-lighters. 
Thereupon she had 
been seized by the 
Spanish authorities 
and held for dam- 
agedone. True to 
her lucky tradition, 
however, the Arbi- 


tration Courts ab- - 


solved her from 
blame in the matter 
and ordered her 
release from cus- 
tody, with costs 
against the Span- 
iards for the delay. 
1 never heard any- 
thing farther about 
her, and I don’t 
know whether she’s 
still on top of the 
water or not. But 
if that ship wasn’t 
born under a 
“lucky star,” TV’ 
eat my certifi- 
cate ! 


by 
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fiction. It deals with the discovery of a rich deposit of gold, 

the theft of a map, the stealing of the claim, and the fate 

that befell the rascally thief. “The narrative is strictly 

accurate in every detail,” writes the Author, “but the names 

of the parties concerned have been altered.” A well-known 
Gisborne, New Zealand, vouches for the 
| authenticity of the facts.” 
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1 . ! 
| A story that proves once again that truth is stranger than | 
| 
| 
I 


HE short winter's day was rapidly 
drawing to a close, and the chill 
in the air, as the sun set behind the 
distant ridge, betokened anotherfrosty 

night. In the near distance, rugged and fore- 
boding, stood the formidable mountain 
ranges of the Southern Alps of New Zealand, 
their snowy tops sparkling like diamonds in 
the rays of the setting sun. So clear and 
crisp was the air that the panorama of the 
mountains stood unfolded for many miles. 
Nowhere was any sign of habitation to be 
seen, a fact which was hardly to be wondered 
at when the only vegetation within view was 
the coarse mountain gra: 

The only signs of life visible in the whole 
picture were the two weary-looking riders 
who had just dismounted, and who were 
surveying the country with a semi-quizzical, 
semi-dismayed expression on their faces. 

The horses, on the other hand, took the 
whole business strictly as a matter of course, 
and as soon as the two men dismounted 
settled down quietly to feed. 

‘‘ What an awe-inspiring picture!’ said 
Matthew Davitt, the taller of the two men, 
to his companion. 

‘*No doubt,” rep.ied his mate, ‘* but awe- 
inspiring or not, the fact remains that we 
must make camp for the night. In another 
hour the frost will be upon us, and you know 
what fhat is like. We must be fully seven 
thousand feet above sea-level now, and right 
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in the heart of the island, so there's not 
much chance of our having to throw off our 
blankets on account of the heat.” 

The two men set to work with a will. The 
ponies were tethered, the small tent pitched, 
and in a little time the pair were sitting by 
a fire composed principally of the roots of 
the mountain tussock, contentedly smoking 


, their pipes. 


The errand which had brought Matthew 
Davitt and his mate, William Perston, into 
this unpromising country in the interior of 
New Zealand’s southern island was, viewed 
in the light of day, a foolhardy one ; but like 
many before them, they were unconsciously 
blazing a trail of progress that would later 
widen and expand until the very mountains 
rang with the echoes. 

They were searching for gold, and had 
followed up the Clutha River until they 
reached its source, noting the thousands of 
worked-out claims along its banks. i 
Pembroke, the final outpost of civiliz 
they had come to the last deserted village, 
where only the ghosts of bygone days 
recalled the time when twenty thousand 
miners had gone on the “ Big Rush.” 

Matthew Davitt, ever given to moraiizing 
on the ups and downs of life, had spent some 
time in ransacking the old place, but his 
more practical companion had insisted on 
pushing on, pointing out that they had only 
a certain quantity of stores, and that they 
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must either find gold within a short time or 
acknowledge defeat and return to civilization 
empty-handed. And so they had gone 
farther on into the great unknown where 
the foot of man had seldom, if ever, been 
before. 

It was a theory of Perston’s that had led 
to their adventurous journey; he was, 
indeed, the driving-force of the expedition. 
He had always believed that the real source 
of the gold was to be found in the rugged 
mountains, inland from the headwaters of 
the river, and his belief was strengthened by 
the fact that all the thousands of claims that 
had been started beside the river had been 
rapidly worked out—they were, in fact, 
nothing more than pockets of gold. He 
believed that this gold had all been carried 
down from the mountains and deposited in 
time of flood, eventually becoming covered 
and remaining there until such time as it 
was discovered. He thought that if one went 
right back into the mountains there was 
every prospect of coming across the place 
where the scattered gold originally came 
from. 

Visions of a life of ease had spurred him 
in his efforts, and now he and his life-long 
mate were enduring the rigours of an inland 
winter in the hope that the El Dorado of 
their dreams was within reasonable distance 
of realization. 

Although Matthew Davitt hardly ad- 
mitted it even to himself, he was a sick man, 
and day by day he found the journey over 
the precipitous ridges more and more of a 
strain upon him. Game to the last, he made 
no mention of his trouble to his companion, 
who, however, v 
was not well with his mate. 

On the evening when this story com- 
mences, Matthew had felt worse than ever 
before—thoroughly exhausted both bodily 
and mentally—and it was with an anxious 
eve that his fellow-explorer eyed his friend, 
who had fallen asleep almost as soon as he 
finished his evening meal. 

From the appearance of the country next 
morning one would have imagined that a 
heavy snowstorm had swept the hills, but 
this was only the usual mid-winter frost, 
which nightly held everything in its relent- 
less grip. The ponies stood shivering, despite 
their thick covers, close to the tent, and the 
two men had difficulty in restoring their 
frozen circulation to something resembling 
working order, 

Once more Perston regarded his com- 
panion doubtfully ; Davitt was obviously 
far from well. Perston wanted to suggest 
that they should retrace their steps, but he 
knew only too well that the sick man would 
never give in until he dropped in his tracks. 

“You know, Matthew,’ said Perston at 
last, when they had finally clambered out 
of the tent and dressed, ‘ I'm beginning to 
think this is a foolish business we've come on. 


keenly aware that all” 
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What made us leave the comforts of civili- 
zation I don’t know, and I think we had 
better turn back. I thought a man could 
strike it rich in these mountains, but we've 
gone on day after day, and never a sign of 
gold have we found. Let's admit defeat like 
men and go back again.” 

“I'm afraid I cannot agree with you, 
Bill,” answered Davitt. ‘‘ The world is full 
of men bemoaning their lost opportunities, 
and if we gave in at this stage we should only 
be adding to the number of the failures. If 
we turn back now, we return to the land of 
little things, but who knows, if we go 
forward, what may not be the outcome ? 
Better men than us have staked their all on 
chances more slender and then won through. 
We'll go forward, Bill! ’’ 

As the day wore on the country through 
which they were passing became still more 
tugged and the ponies were hard put to it 
to keep their fect on the sloping ridges, made 
slippery by the tussocky mountain grass. 

Every now and again the men would 
dismount, take a shovelful or two of the soil, 
and run it through to see if it showed any 
signs of gold, but always the result was the 
same, and with a growl they would mount 
again. 

By midday they had reached the top of a 
ridge that gave them a view of a still wider 
expanse of country. Away to the north- 
west was the snow-capped peak of Mount 
Aspiring, while to the south Earnslaw could 
be seen, the summit hidden in a hazy fog. 

Near at hand were lesser mountains, 
broken here and there by steep ravines. [t 
was a wild and desolate outlook, and the 
two travellers dismounted to drink in the 
rugged picture. 

It was easy to see that Matthew was 
rapidly becoming worse, and Perston's brow 
clouded as he thought of the obstinacy that 
made his mate go on despite growing phy- 
sical weakness. During the day, morcover, 
Matthew had developed a cough which 
seemed to worry him more‘and more as the 


“ Look, Bill, " said Davitt presentl do 
you see that funny rock formation across the 
ravine—the big crag on the right ? It looks 


just like an old man—‘ Old Man Crag.’ 
From his expression he’s an amiable old 
bird. A sign, I should say, of good luck.”’ 


Even as he spoke the words he fell to the 
ground in a dead faint. The dread disease 
which all unsuspected had been under- 
mining his tem for weeks past was 
rapidly completing its work. 

Perston rushed to his side and shook the 
prostrate form. “Matthew, Matthew ! 
Speak, old man,” he cried. 

But Matthew lay quite unconscious, and 
only a faint blood-stain on his lps gave any 
indication that tuberculosis had marked him 
down. 

It was three hours before Davitt opened 


his eyes again, and in the meantime his 
despairing companion had made camp and 
laid him upon a rude bed, hoping against 
hope that he would come round littie the 
worse for his sudden illness. 

Towards dusk a low moan from the 
blank showed that the sick man was 
regaining consciousness, and Perston drew 
close to the bed so as to be ready to chaff 
his companion and endeavour to make light 
of the attack. 

“It means good luck; it means good 
luck! He's smiling. Can't you see him 
smiling ? "’ came in plaintive tones from the 
sick man, 

With a start Perston realized that his 
companion was even worse than he had 
expected. 

“Old Man Crag—it means good luck!” 

Still the voice continued, sometimes soft 
and low, and again rising to a querulous 
pitch as the mind wandered in its delirium. 

Throughout the cold night Perston main- 
tained his lonely watch, trying every now 
and again to get Davitt to take a little warm 
soup he had made from some of their food 
reserves. 

But all he could get in response to his 
endeavours was the monotonous call: ‘* Old 
Man Crag—it means good luck.” 

During the whole of the next day the sick 
man remained delirious, continually talking 
of the good luck that ‘‘ Old Man Crag ”’ was 
going to bring them. Now and again he 
would make ineffectual attempts to rise 
from the bed, but Perston was always ready 
and gently but firmly put him back again. 

When night fell for the second time, 
Perston, worn out with watching and worry, 
kept dozing fitfully by the fire he had made 
to ward off the intense cold. 

Matthew was talking less now, though 
every now and again he would call out: 
“Tt means good luck ; it means good luck!”’ 

Perston never knew how it happened, and 
has never ceased to blame himself, but Fate 
was playing a big part in this tense little 
drama which was being enacted in the 
mountain fastnesses, and no matter what 
he had done the result would probably have 
been the same. 

All of a sudden he awoke to find the day- 
light streaming into the tent, the fire nothing 
but a heap of ashes, and his companion 
gone ! 

Rushing from the tent he could see 
Davitt's footprints leading away towards 
the gulch to the north of the camp, and as 
he neared the cliffs his worst fears were 
realized, for the steps led right to the edge. 
He peered over, but could see nothing owing 
to the peculiar overhanging formation of the 
rock strata. <A brief survey of the gulch 
convinced him that it was hemmed in by 
cliffs on all sides—a mere hole in the ground, 
with no inlet save from above, and, as far 
as could be seen, no outlet. Although not 
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much more than a hundred feet in depth, it 
bore a forbidding and sinister aspect. 

To get to his mate by some means or other 
was now his sole object, and at last he 
bethought himself of the ropes in the pack. 
After a great deal of difficulty he managed 
to make one end of a long line fast to a 
jutting boulder and commenced the descent, 
which was made more perilous by reason 
of the projecting rocks which impeded his 
downward progress. 

Hand under hand he went down, stopping 
here and there to rest on some projecting 
boulder. Every now and then he wou!d try 
his full weight on one of these rocks, but 
invariably it gave way and fell with a 
sickening thud to the gully below. Fortu- 
nately the rope was long enough, and at 
lest, after what seemed an eternity, he 
reached the bottom. 

There, huddied in a heap in the gravel 
bed of the gulch was all that remained 
of poor Matthew Davitt. Sadly Perston 
looked down at the man who had for so 
long shared the joys and adversities of life 
with him. Now Matthew's troubles were 
over for ever. 

Leaving the body, the prospector looked 
about him at the weird formation of the 
gulch, apparently hemmed in on all sides 
by cliffs. ‘ And yet,” he thought, “ it can’t 
be hemmed in everywhere, for there's a 
small stream flowing through it. There 
must be an outlet somewhere.” 

Thinking that he might be able to find 
this passage and return later to give his poor 
mate proper burial, Perston made his way 
in the direction in which the creek flowed. 

Stopping presently to look around him, he 
noticed far above him the pecutiar crag 
which Davitt had so appropriately named 
“Old Man Crag.’”’ From the angle at which 
he regarded it it appeared as though the old 
man were actually laughing. 

Then, as he looked down and the sunlight 
caught the bed of the creek, he saw what 
made the whole world seem to spin before: 
him, Lying thick on the bed of the creck 
was the ye:low metal they had tried so hard 
to find! Nuggets of various sizes were scat- 
tered all around, and in a trice he rea.ized 
that this was the long-dreamed-of E] Dorado 
they had searched for. 

“And so, partner, you were right after 
all,’ he said musingly. ‘‘ Old Man Crag was 
smiling, and it did mean good luck—but oniy 
for one of us, unfortunately. Old Man Crag 
and Death's Gulch--what a peculiar cam- 
bination! If only Matthew were alive now 
what morals he would draw from it!” 

Then, as he once more surveyed the scene 
he knelt down, scooped up some of the 
nuggets in his hands, and swore solemnly 
that, come what might, Matthew Davitt’s 
people should reap the full benefit of the 
find. “It was halves, partner,”’ he said, 
“and halves it shall always be, though 
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Heaven knows it’s all yours by rights, 
because you really discovered it.’’ 

A thorough search of the gulch revealed 
the fact that there was no apparent outlet ; 
the stream gradually. grew smaller and 
smaller until it disappeared altogether, the 
water evidently sinking through the sandy 
bottom to some subterranean outlet. There 
was nothing to be done but to climb out by 
the way he had come in, and this, after a 
few hairbreadth escapes, Perston succeeded 
in doing. 

Then he sat down to consider his position. 

He had sufficient stores to last one man 
for several weeks and the means of getting 
back to civilization. He could remain sut- 
ficiently long in the neighbourgood to “clean 
up” a considerable amount of gold, but it 
would be at best a hazardous job, for he 
would have to make a daily descent to the 
gulch by means of the rope—a prospect that 
would have made the stoutest heart quail. 
One thing was certain: he must -give his 
mate a decent burial, and for that purpose 
he would have to make at least one more 
trip down beiow. 

Finally he decided that his best and 
safest plan would be to go down to the gulch 
the following morning at daylight. He 
would bury his dead mate and then set to 
and collect as much gold as possible while 
the light lasted. He would then return to 
civilization and seek help to work his 
stupendous find, 

During the afternoon he busied himself in 
getting together the whole available stock 
of rope. He joined all the short lengths 
together and, before the first faint glimmer 
of dawn was apparent next morning, had 
lowered down on this second line an assort- 
ment of tools and the necessary dishes in 
which to “ pan out” the gold. 

Once more the perilous descent was safely 
accomplished, and Perston set to work and 
buricd his comrade. This task completed 
he began to collect some of the nuggets 
which were to be seen about the gulch. The 
work was not verv difficult, and for some 
time he did not have to resort to the use of 
the pan. 

Working systematically during the day, 
by the time the light began to fail he had 
filled two small bags with nuggets, and these 
he placed in his pockets. 

Then, bidding a last farewell to his com- 
tade’s grave, he once again negotiated the 
steep sides of the gulch. 

The next day he put the finishing touches 
to his plan of campaign. He would make a 
careful map of the locality, he decided, and 
the manner in which it was approached, 
and then return to Pembroke, later going 
over to Sydney to see his relatives. There, 
he thought, he would be able to get assistance 
in the working of the claim. He made a 
mental resolve that he would not sell any 
of his gold until he got across to Australia, 
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in case its possession might give some clue 
to the valuable find that he and his dead 
partner had made. 

During the afternoon the swags were 
packed up, the useless articles “‘cached”’ in 
case they might be required in the future, 
and everything put in readiness for hitting 
the lone trail on the following day. 

Six days later a travel-stained prospector 


.could have been seen dismounting outside 


the ‘‘ Settlers’ Arms” at Pembroke. His 


‘arrival did not cause any display of enthu- 
.siasm amongst the crowd gathered on the 
-veranda—two 


dejected - looking ‘‘ dead- 
beats,’ three settlers, deep in a discussion 
on the breeds of cows best suited to such a 
cold locality, and a man who, sitting aloof 
from the remainder, looked as if he might 
be a prospector. 

After Perston had tied his horse to the 
stand in front of the hotel, he walked inside 
to the bar, where he was greeted by many 
of the diggers who had ndiculed his idea 
of investigating the mountains. 

“Well, Bill, back again? ’’ they cried. 
“Where's the little pile you promised your- 
self? You don’t look as if you’d made any 
rich strikes.” 

Thereupon Perston told the story of the 
fruitless search in the mountains and how 
his mate had fallen over a precipice and been 
killed. He omitted all details of the gulch 
or anything that would give the remotest 
clue to the wonderful find, and such is the 
sympathy of these hardy men of the diggings 
that within a short time he was embarrassed 
by various offers of assistance. The know- 
ledge of the little hoard so carefully stowed 
away in his kit made him feel a rank 
impostor, but he realized that an incautious 
word with regard to the find would mean 
that hundreds of eager diggers would be on 
the scene within a few days, Apart from a 
selfish interest, he felt that he was in duty 
bound to work the claim and see that 
Davitt’s relatives benefited by the dis- 
covery that had cost poor Matthew his life. _ 

He therefore put on a somewhat melan- 
choly expression and spoke of going back 
home to Australia, as he was sure that the 
New Zealand diggings were all worked out. 
He sold his horse and gear, and then took 
coach for Clyde, there to catch the train for 
Dunedin, where he would join the Melbourne 
boat cn route to his home town, Sydney. 
Matthew Davitt’s people lived at Bargoola, 
some little distance from the capital, and 
Perston decided that he would see them 
and let them know both the bad and the 
good news at once. He knew that Matthew's 
mother was still alive, and that she was only 
in moderate circumstances, and he deter- 
mined that a considerable share of the money 
he obtained for his first batch of nuggets 
should go to her. 

The Melbourne at which Perston arrived 
some time later was not the Melbourne of 
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his younger days, and when, leaving the 
wharves, he saw the huge buildings that 
surrounded him on all sides he felt very 
much like the proverbial fish out of water. 
On reaching a taxi-stand he asked one of 
the drivers to take him to a decent hotel. 

The etfects of years of toil were plainly 
apparent in his general appearance, and the 
taxi-driver, thinking no doubt that this was 
some working man come to spend a cheap 
holiday in the city, took him to a small and 
unpretentious hotel on the outskirts, where 
he secured a bed in a room occupied by 
another man. Perston was not over-pleased 
with the look of his new abode, but decided 
that as he would only be in Melbourne for 
it did not greatly matter. His 
first step was to obtain cash for the gold in 
his possession, and with the six hundred and 
forty pounds which he received for his 
nuggets he opened a banking account. 

The next day he felt unwell and kept to 
his bed. He was curiousiy weak and feverish, 
and something warned him that he was on 
the verge of a serious breakdown. At the 
prospect of illness and possible death he 
became greatly alarmed—not so much on 
his own account as for the sake of his un- 
worked discovery. He was obsessed with the 
idea that his duty to Matthew Davitt’s 
people was to place them in easy circum- 
stances for the rest of their lives ; if he died 
before he did this, it seemed to him, he 
wou'd be guilty of a breach of trust. 

Ta view of this, and because the map of 
the locality, as it stood, would be of use to 
no one but himself, he decided to write down 
the story of his trip to the mountains, 
setting out the main features of the country. 
This letter he would forward, together with 
the plan, to his own relatives, with the 
strict injunction that they were to hand 
over half of all the proceeds arising from the 
working of the claim to the next-of-kin of 
his dead mate. 

Borrowing a writing-pad from the man, 
who was sharing his room, who seemed a 
decent-enough fellow, Perston essaved to set 
down the details of the trip, but found to 
his dismay that he could not concentrate his 
thoughts sufficiently. Finally weakness over- 
came him and he had to desist. Every now 
and again he would try and add a little to 
the narrative, but at last he became so 
seriously ill that the hotel proprietor decided, 
in his own interests, to call in a doctor. 

By the time the medico arrived the 
patient was on the verge of delirium. The 
doctor diagnosed it as a bad attack of pneu- 
monia, and ordered Perston’s immediate 
removal to a hospital. 
<ven in his delirium the responsibility of 
his find weighed ‘upon the prospector, and 
he repeatedly muttered : “ The letter—the 
letter!" 

Henry Beauchamp, Perston’s room-mate, 
had for a number of years followed the 
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ancient profession of living by his wits, and 
had found the busin so successful that 
he had no desire to give it up. When he 
heard the stranger so insistent regarding a 
mysterious letter, he decided it would be well 
to investigate and discover what this docu- 
ment was and whether it contained any 
information that could be turned to good 
account. Walking quictly across the room, 
he picked up the epistle from where it had 
been left on the table beside the sick man’s 
bed. It had obviously been written only 
with the greatest difficulty, and there were 
numerous places where the writing was 
entirely illegible. The passages he was able 
to decipher ran as follows :— 


“My mate Matthew Di left Pembroke 
and went into....several d. teep....mountain 
south mount....and Old Man Crag....OQld 
ag....the gold is there....below....he died 
and I....nuggets everywhere....the plan is in.... 


Here the letter broke off abruptly, but by 
this time Beauchamp knew that he was on 
the verge of a great discovery, and he 
resolved to make good use of it. The plan 
was evidently somewhere about, and the 
first thing to do was to find it. 

A thorough search of the sick man’s suit- 
case failed to reveal the important document, 
but an investigation of his pocket-book 
brought the missing plan to light, and 
Beauchamp scanned it eagerly to see 
whether he could piece together the incom- 
plete story. The fact that Pembroke was 
mentioned in the letter and also marked on 
the map gave him a starting point. 

Many years before he himself had been 
in Pembroke, but the discovery of a digger 
who had been “ doped ’’ and robbed of his 
gold-dust had made the atmosphere un- 
healthy and Beauchamp had beaten a rather 
hurried retreat. Still, that was a long time 
ago; it would probab‘y be perfectly safe 
to return now. 

The find must be in the mountains some- 
where behind Pembroke, he reflected, and 
with the plan to guide him, and perhaps one 
or two men who were familiar with the 
locality to assist, he felt sure that he could 
find the exact location. 

On the day that Perston properly re- 
covered consciousness the S$.S. Waronoo, 
outward bound from Melbourne. carried 
aboard her Mr. Henry Beauchamp, who, 
for the good of his health and sundry 
other reasons, was taking a trip to the 
remoter parts of Central Otago, in the South 
Island of New Zealand. 

Almost the first question that Perston 
asked the nurses when he s able’ to talk 
again was as to the whereabouts of his letter, 
but this they were unable to tell him, for 
they, of course, knew nothing about it. 

An urgent call to the hotel proprietor 
brought him along to the hospital, but he 
could throw no light on the matter; he had 


seen nothing of any letter. He had taken 
charge of the sick man’s personal belongings 
and had brought them with him. 

«Did you bring my pocket-book ? ’’ said 
Perston. : 

The book was handed to him, but even as 
he opened it he knew that the worst had 

. happened. The map was missing ! 

He explained as much of the story as he 
thought wise to the hotel-keeper, and asked 
his help in tracing the missing letter and 
plan, the possession of which meant so much 
to him. 

Suddenly a great light dawned upon the 
proprietor. 

“Why,” he said, ‘‘ that fellow Beauchamp, 
who was sharing your room with you, has 
just left for New Zealand! I wouldn't mind 
staking my last penny that he’s the man 
who's got your plan and letter. But what 
can you do?” 

‘That's just it—what can I do ?’’ moaned 
Perston. ‘Oh, why should Fate be so cruel 
to me! Just when success was within my 

rasp one blow has taken everything away. 
3ut come what may I'll have justice, and 
that rogue shall not benefit by his treachery.” 

The hotel proprietor expressed his sym- 
pathy and went away, leaving Perston alone 
to ruminate on the blow which had_ befallen 
him. He knew that he was powerless until 
such time as he had completely recovered 
his strength, and he resolved that he would 
do nothing that would delay his con- 
valescence. He would regain his health and 
then commence his search for the scoundrel 
who had stolen the plan and letter. If 
need be, he vowed, he would scour the four 
corners of the globe rather than allow the 
man to benefit by his mean theft. 

Henry Beauchamp was little perturbed by 
any thought of being followed by the man 
from whom he had stolen the plan, for in his 
opinion the hand of death was already 
teaching out for Perston. So certain was he 
that the man would die that he did not even 
bother to make inquiries regarding him 
after he had been taken to the hospital. 

He had raked together sufficient money 
to pay his passage across to New Zealand, 
.and had decided to make for Pembroke 
without formulating any definite plan of 
campaign. ‘ Sufficient unto the day,"’ he 
thought; doubtless a way of discovering 
the crag would offer itself. 

Beauchamp’s arrival in Pembroke was 
teceived with the same apparent lack of 
enthusiasm as Perston’s return had_ been, 
but nevertheless the diggers there all looked 
him over, wondering what this soft-looking 
“ tenderfoot '’ was doing on the fringe of 
civilization. His supply of ready cash was 
sufficient to enable him to ingratiate himsclf 
with the diggers, who were happy-go-lucky 
fellows who took men as they found them 
and asked few questions. Many a good man 
who didn’t want to discuss his past found 
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his way to Pembroke, and the miners were 
not in the least conservative. They accepted 
him, therefore, as a tenderfoot with a certain 
amount of money and a foolish idea that 
more was to be made by searching for gold 
in the mountains. 

Soon he became quite a popular figure. 
He could sing rather well, and in the long 
winter evenings he would get a crowd 
together in the parlour of the hotel, where 
they would have a good old sing-song. One 
of the diggers, Charley Biggar, became 
greatly attached to the tenderfoot, as he 
imagined him to be, and thought to warn 
him of the dangers that lay in the grim 
mountains which could be seen from the 
little mining village. They had been talking 
of adventures in the hills, and Beauchamp 
had been trying to find out whether old 
Charley knew anything about Perston. 

“Look, laddie,"’ said Charley one day, 
“there's dozens—no, hundreds—of men 
who have gone out into yon hills believing 
that gold was to be found. Some of them 
have returned, but many of them have never 
been seen again. Dozens of my old mates 
have heard the call of those mountains, 
gone out full of hope, and never come back. 
Why, only a few months ago two old diggers, 
Davitt and Perston, scoured those moun- 
tains for miles and miles, and never a trace 
of gold did they find. And then, to cap it all, 
poor old Davitt fell over a precipice and got 
killed. It fairly broke his mate up and he 
went away, but some day he'll come back. 
The call of the mountains is too strong; 
once it grips a man it holds him tight.”” 

“How far back did they go?" asked 
Beauchamp, who was all attention now that 
he was on a definite trail. 

“Oh, right back into the mountains, as 
far as I could make out,”’ replied Charley. 
“You see, Perston was so cut up about 
losing his mate that none of us asked him 
much about the trip. We knew they hadn't 
found gold, and that was all that really 
mattered. It’s no good, laddie, take it 
from me. Those mountains will lure you on 
and on, and then they'll laugh at you. But, 
of course, if you’ve really heard the call, 
nothing 1 can say will stop you.” 

‘“‘No; I feel I must go out and search. I 
might be successful where others have failed.” 

“That's what they all say, sonny, and 
one by one they return here broken in spirit 
—and in pocket, too.” 

“Which way do you think those two 
prospectors you were telling me about 
travelled ? ”” 

“ T don’t exactly know, but they travelled 
up the river to its source, and then I think 
they struck straight in towards the moun- 
tains.” 


‘ That’s the route I'll take,’”’ said Beau- 
champ. 

The snow-capped mountain ranges glisten- 
ing in the sun, the winding river dotted here 
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and there with the remains of old diggings, 
and the wonderful panorama of rugged 
country which stretched as far as the eve 
could see made no appeal to Henry Beau- 
champ, as, leading a packhorse and riding a 
sturdy mountain pony, he left behind jim 
the little mining vilage. 

His soul was filled with more mundane 
affairs—he was out to get gold and get it 
quickly, and his mind centred on one object 
--the finding of Old Man Crag. He had 
decided to travel alone and trust no one. 


Meanwhile, Perston's return to health was 
a very gradual process, and every day he 
chafed as he thought of the man who was 
jumping his claim and might even now be 
reaping the reward of his treachery. At last 
the day of discharge from hospital came and 
the prospector lost no time in taking the 
train for Sydney. The doctors had warned 
him that he would have to be extremely 
careful for many months to come, but he 
did not heed the injunction, for he intended 
to make for New Zealand as soon as he felt 
reasonably strong enough to stand the trip. 

He arrived home quite unexpectedly and 
there were great rejoicings over the wan- 
derer's return. After he had been home a 
few days, he told the whole story to his 
brother, and they agreed that they would 
journey to Pembroke together, enlist the 
sympathies of a small coterie of the miners, 
and go and wrest the claim from the man 
who had so callously stolen the plan and 
letter. 

A week or so later Perston paid a visit to 
Bargoola, where he found that Davitt’s 
mother was still alive, but in somewhat 
straitened circumstances. He broke the 
news of her son's death as gently as he could, 
and then told her of their wonderful find 
and how he intended to give her half the 
procecds of the working of the claim. He 
thought it wise not to tell her about the 
stolen plan, but said that he had three 
hundred pounds for her in cash, adding that 
when the find was properly worked she 
would be put in really comfortable circum- 
stances. 

At first the old lady refused to take the 
moncy, declaring that she had no right to 
it, but he pointed out that the find would 
never have been made had not her son laid 
down his life, and eventually succeeded 
in overcoming her scruples to the extent 
that she agreed to accept her share. 

Within a week—entirely contrary to the 
advice of his medical adviser. Perston, 
accompanicd by his brother, was on his 
way to New Zealand, all impatience to get 
to the scene of action. 

The same old coach carried them from the 
trailhead up to Pembroke, and Perston could 
hive sworn that the loafers had not shifted 
from the veranda of the ‘ Settlers’ Arms ” 
since he leit. 
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The veteran Charley Biggar was one of 
the first to welcome him back again. 

““T knew you'd’ come back,” he said. 
“It’s in the blood, and when the mountains 
call ye can’t resist.” 

Perston sclected six of his old mining 
friends, and to them he confided the story 
of the wonderful find, his subsequent illnes 
and the theft of the map. Impulsive, 
generous-natured men as they were, they 
were all for immediate action, and significant 
gestures boded no good for the rascally 
Beauchamp when they laid their hands 
upon him. 

“To think that I believed the miserable 
scamp when he told me his plausible t tale 
about the mountains calling him ! 
old Charley, disgustedly. “‘ I gues: 
he who'll do the calling when I lay my hands 
upon him!" 

Various methods of dealing with the thief 
were discussed by the miners, and it was as 
much as Perston could do to get them to 
agree to use no violence unless Beauchamp 
showed fight, in which case, of course, they 
were entitled to recover their lawful pro- 
perty. 

A few day 


later they were well inland, 
erted village and 
sin the direction which Perston 
and Davitt had taken on their previous trip. 
They were riding easy, for, as Perston 
declared, if Beauchamp were coming to- 
wards Pembroke they were bound to get 
him, while if he was working the claim the 
longer they left him the more gold he would 
have cleaned up for them. 

When they had been on the trail three and 
a half days, Perston began to doubt whether 
he had brought them the right way. He 
had a general idea of the direction in which 
“Death's Gulch "’ was situated, and he was 
really guiding the party by the two moun- 
tains, Aspiring and Earnslaw, trusting to 
luck to be able to locate the gulch when he 
came near it. 

Next day he became even more worried, 
for no sign of the crag or any familiar 
country could be seen. Towards noon, as 
the sun was very hot, they decided to 
“spell” the horses for a while, In doing 
so they eased off from the top of the ridge 
along which they had been travelling and 
went down across a second spur. All of a 
sudden Perston saw in the distance the 
peculiar-looking promontory which his dead 
mate had so appropriately named ‘ Old 
Man Crag."". With a shout he called his 
comrades’ attention to the peak. 

“Our search is over, boys,” he cried. 
‘“There’s the crag, and the Old Man’s 
laughing just the same as when we were 
here before !"’ 

There was no talk of resting now! Every 
man was keen to get to the place and sce 
that the rightful owner obtained possession 
once more. In their honest, straightforward 
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way, these miners were quite prepared to 
hetp their comrade and then fade out of the 
picture and leave him to work ‘his claim 
alone. 

An hour's riding brought them close to 
the site of the old camp, and then they saw 
that a tent had been erected near the top 
of the gulch. No sign of life could be seen, 
however, and they concluded that Beau- 
champ must be down in the gulch working 
the claim. 

‘“* Won't the hound be pleased to see us!’ 
said old Charley, in whose mind still rankled 
the thought of how he had been imposed 
upon by the seemingiy innocent stranger. 

When they reached the tent the riders 
dismounted, and it soon became apparent 
to them that the camp had not been occupied 
for some time. 

“The miserable gold-grabber !"’ growled 
one of the miners, ‘ he's that keen on getting 
the last penny out of the claim that he's 
taken his stores down the gulch and is living 
close to his hoard.” 

In the meantime Perston was making a 
tour of the top of the rocks, and after a short 
time he returned to where the travellers had 
pitched camp. 

“It's a funny thing, boys,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
‘I can’t find any trace of a rope leading 
down to the gulch, and I’m sure there’s no 
other way of getting up and down, for 1 
searched everywhere for an outlet myself.” 

The day was rapidly drawing to a close, 
and the party decided that the best thing 
to do was to leave further investigation until 
the morning. In case of accidents, however, 
they would take it in turn to guard the camp 
and would thus be safe from being taken 
unawares. 

Daybreak found all preparations for a 
descent into the gulch complete. Warned by 
the difficulty he had experienced on the 
previous occasion, Perston hid provided 
several strong rope-ladders which could be 
hung over the cliff and which would make 
the descent and ascent very much easier. 

It was decided that three men should go 
down into the gulch and that the remaining 
members of the party should keep watch 
above, so that they would be sure of catch- 
ing the thief if he had found any other means 
of getting out of the gulch. 

Perston led the way, and when he reached 
the bottom was surprised to see no sign of 
life. 

«Surely he can’t have collected enough 
nugycts to satisfy himself and gone back ? ” 
he said. 

“‘ How could he get back?” asked old 
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Charley. “His only outlet is through 
Pembroke, and I’m certain he never came 
back that way. No; something has hap- 
pened, and just what that something is we 
have got to find out.” 

Thereupon the party commenced to 
search the gully, and soon a cry from one of 
the men brought the other two hurrying 
across to where the white bones of a human 
being showed up against the dark back- 
ground of the cliffs. Examination of the 


clothes showed that, beyond all doubt, the 
dead man was Beauchamp. 
“Well, the poor devil has paid dearly for 


his crime,” said Perston. ‘‘ 1 wonder what 
happened to him?” 

Hunting farther afield, they presently 
reached a small indentation under the cliff. 
There, heaped up, lay a little pile of nuggets 
of varying sizes— evidently collected by “the 
dead man. A piece of paper stuck out of 
the corner of the pile. 

Perston took it out eagerly and scanned 
the pencilled lines, which were already 
almost illegible. They read :— 


“God knows if anybody will ever find this 
letter or my body. This gold is cursed because 
it is stolen. I never found this place through my 
own efforts, but stole the plan of the locality 
from a man in Melbourne. His name was 
Perston and he was dying. By now he will be 
dead and soon I am going to meet him. 1 
came down here on a rope. Every day I 
climbed up again, risking my neck for this 
cursed metal. And all I'm going to get cut ef 
it is death, and a cruel and terrible death at 
that. 

“One day as I started to climb out of the 
gulch the rope snapped —and I was trapped. 
That was the beginning of the end. I have 
searched the gulch frum end to end--God alone 
knows how I have searched—and always above 
me is the mocking face of that cursed rock. I’m 
doomed to dic here like a cur, For Heaven's 
sike, you who find this body, beware of this 
gold, It’s cursed ; I tell you it’s cursed.” 


And down below faintly in the corner :— 
“It’s 


all over—he’s laughing at me. 


Perston and his brother worked the claim 
for a time, but were afterwards bought out 
bv a syndicate and returned to Australia. 
To-day the mountains hum with the sound 
of thousands of voices, and the ringing of 
the picks mingles with the rattling of pans 
as the diggers “try out” their finds. Still, 
however—changeless in a changing world— 
the “Old Man” looks out over the land- 
scape, smiling as though the secret of the 
hills was known to him and him alone. 
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HE great unexploited area of forest, 
campos, river, and swamp called by 
geographers Amazonia has always 
had a peculiar fascination for me, 

and I have made many journeys on a variety 
of missions to this still largely unknown 
region which, though mainly owned by 
Brazil, extends far beyond the frontiers of 
that Republic into the States of Paraguay, 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, 
and the three Guianas. 

My experiences during these expeditions 
will be described in this and the following 
articles, in which I shall endeavour to give 
WIDE Wor-Lp readers an account of some 
of the most interesting tribes inhabiting 
what has been aptly termed “ The Lost 
Continent.” me 

There can be few more beautiful sights 
than the Amazon forest when seen at close 
quarters. From the broad rivers—such as 
the Amazon itself, the Tapajos, Madeira, or 
Ucayali—it appears to be an almost con- 
tinuous and very monotonous wall of misty 
green—just a chaos of vegetation. Closer 
acquaintance, however, reveals its exquisite 
beauty. 
which reflects their million leaves, are palms 
of innumerable varieties: the tall mirity, 
with large, fan-shaped fronds and clusters of 
scarlet fruit ; the delicate carand, with spines 
on its trunks and foliage; the jupati, with 
its masses of feathery blossom dimming the 
daylight of the river clearing, and the 
climbing jacitard, clinging, lichen-like, to the 
trunk of almost every leviathan of the forest. 
Massive silver-white trunks rise up against 
the wall of dark-coloured leaves, spreading 
out their branches high above the amazing 
sea of foliage like gigantic umbrellas, both 


Spreading out over the river, — 


green and red. Great ropes of green fibre 
hang in loops from the tallest branches ; 
orchids peep from their moist, exuberant 
beds; and when the sun sets the forest 
changes from green and gold to red, russet, 
purple, and finally to ghostly black. 

I was on the verge of the territory of the 
Parintintin Indians of the Gy-Parana and, 
after camping for the night with my two 
Turas boys, was fast asleep under my water- 
proof sheet when I was aroused by a tug at the 
latter and became aware that a boy to whom 
I had given the name of ‘‘ Mosquito,’’ on 
account of his thin limbs, was gabbling and 
pointing excitedly through the opening in 
the tent. Rising quickly to my feet, my 
surprise was great when I saw the other boy, 
“Unani Assu ” (tall man), hiding behind a 
tree trunk. My eyes travelled round seekin, 
the reason for his obvious fright, which 
discovered less than thirty yards away. On 
the opposite bank of the river was a short, 
thick-set savage, of a very pale bronze colour 
and entirely nude, standing, bow in hand, 
at the water’s edge. Taking up my shaving 
glass as a peace offering, I left the tent, 
called loudly, and held my hands up as a 
sign that 1 was unarmed. 

Almost instantly, fired from somewhere 
among the trees on the opposite bank, an 
arrow dropped into the river in front of the 
camp. Realizing the danger of our position 
in the event of an attack from more than 
one side, I determined not to provoke 
hostilities. Returning to the tent, Phastily 
grabbed up any articles I could lay hands on 
likely to be attractive to Indians, and held 
them aloft for the savages to see. This time 
no arrows came over, and I placed the 
trinkets on the edge of the river and retired 
to my camp on the higher ground behind. 
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For some considerable time no effort was 
made by the Indians to secure the presents, 
and I used the interval to load both my 
rifle and revolver, and pile up the stores on 
the edge of the little igarapé (watercourse). 
Then, almost without warning, the savage 
whom I had seen on the opposite bank 
appeared in the camp clearing. It was an 
awkward moment. Somehow I felt that 
from the dark recesses of the forest around 
unseen eyes were watching my slightest 
movement. Again I waved my hand above 
my head and pointed to the presents, lying 
some fifteen yards away at the water's edge. 

Evidently the Indian had either waded 
or swum across the stream, for his hair was 
wet. Both of my own boys had hidden 
themselves in terror, and, unfortunately, 
1 could not speak a word of Guarani, which 
is usually understood by the tribes of these 
forests. However, the Indian cautiously 
approached the gifts and when sufficiently 
near snatched them up and quickly re- 
treated to the edge of the jungle. By this 
time I had discovered the presence of 
“* Mosquito ’’ behind a neighbouring tree, 
and promptly hauled him out into the open. 
Telling him that we should certainly all be 
killed unless he tried to make friends with the 
stranger, I ordered him to shout in Guarani 
that we came in peace and needed food. 

At “ Mosquito’s’’ words the Indian 
halted suddenly in the shadow of the trees, 
and my heart started thumping uncom- 
fortably. I tried to carry on a conversation 
by means of signs, and gradually drew the 
savage forward by offering him a tablet of 
scented soap. Although sorely tempted by 
curiosity, this wary wild man would not 
“feed from the hand,” so to speak, and the 
soap had to be laid on the ground before 
he would touch it. A kind of understanding 
being thus established, it did not take long 
to explain that we desired food (which was 
the simplest thing to describe and the most 
likely to be understood). This the Indian 
appeared to promise, and he then dis- 
appeared into the maéto. 


THE THREE ARROWS. 


A few seconds later three arrows fell with 
remarkable precision a little to the left of 
the camp. They were evidently fired at a 
high angle, either on account of the range 
or else to make them stick upright in the 
earth. Later 1 secured these trophies, 
which turned out to be beautifully carved 
and decorated with feathers. This at first 
seemed a hostile action of base ingratitude 
and treachery, but when I thought the 
incident over it assumed a more reassuring 
aspect. All three arrows had been fired 
separately and had struck the earth within 
a yard of cach other well to the left of my 
tent. Had the intent been murderous these 
arrows would cither have been aimed directly 
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at myself or else would have come to earth 
in different parts of the little camp. Evidently 
they were intended as return gifts, or as a 
sign of friendship, and on coming to this 
conclusion I felt decidedly more comfortable 
than during the preceding half-hour. | 

Some time later the solitary Indian again 
appeared, after shouting several times from 
the obscurity of the forest what sounded 
like “ Aemu,” and receiving a yell in reply. 
He brought with him a spider monkey from 
which every shred of hair had been burned 
off. Following him at a respectful distance 
were two other members of the tribe, one 
of whom was armed with a long blow-pipe. 

Motioning them to lay down their arms— 
which, curiously enough, they did without 
hesitation, except the brave carrying the 
blow-pipe—l bestowed further presents, 
which left me minus fork and spoon. Con- 
fidence was slowly established, and in less 
than half an hour the three wild-looking 
savages were examining everything in our 
camp. 

It appeared from the limited conversation 
1 was able to conduct by means of signs, 
supplemented by Mosquito’s monosyllabic 
Guarani, that the visitors were of a tribe 
called Taipehe, which I afterwards learned 
was the native name for Parintintin, and 
that they came from a éapiry, a hunting and 
fishing lodge some distance from their 
village. They showed their pleasure when 
given anything by beating their breasts, 
stamping their feet, and repeating the word 
“ Aemu,” which, as far as I could lear, 
means “‘ companion.” It was quite evident 
that even if they had previously seen a 
white man, which is doubtful, they had 
never before examined one closely. The 
most curious feature about these savages 
was their absolute refusal to receive any 
gifts direct from my hands or to approach 
closer than about three yards. 

No objection was made to my examining 
the blow-pipe carried by a young brave who 
could not have been more than fifteen years 
of age. This weapon was made from the 
stem of a long palm, the pith having been 
cleaned out, leaving a smooth, polished bore. 
Any curve there may have been in the 
original stem was counteracted by a small 
inner tube which was pushed through the 
larger one. The darts were carried in a 
kind of ornamental quiver slung from the 
pipe itself. 

Being inclined to test how far their 
friendship extended, I removed one of the 
darts—which 1 well knew to have had its 
almost needle-like point steeped in the 
deadly curari—and_ pretended that I was 
about to test its sharpness on my thumb. 
The voung brave did not move a muscle, 
but the older man gesticulated excitedly, 
whereupon the boy made signs for me to 
lay the blow-pipe and darts on the ground 
so that he might pick them up. This | d:d, 
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“The boy made signs for me to 
lay the blow-pipe and darts on the 
ground.” 


canoe; I also deemed it wise to remain 

awake and on guard all through the hours 

of darkness. Next morning, however, I 

dozed for a few hours and then sat down 

and after repeated calls of “ Ye Aemu,” all and wrote up my notes. The following 

three disappeared into the forest. day the Indians again appeared and de- 
That night, as a precautionary measure, i 


manded more presents. Having exhausted 
we left the tent standing but lay in the nearly all the special “ trade” trinkets I 
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had brought with me, I gave them each a 
soiled shirt, with which they appeared to, be 
immensely pleased, although they did not 
put them on. 

Though these Indians could not be con- 
sidered either dwarfs or pygmies, they 
certainly belonged to a little-known tribe, 
or sub-tribe, of exceptionally small stature. 


Phot) 


The verge of the riverside jungle, whicK few white men 


have penetrated. 


It was quite impossible to attempt the 
taking of measurements, but judging by the 
eve they ranged from four fect four inches 
to four feet six inches in height, but were 
exceedingly sturdy, with abnormally broad 
chests. Their faces were not flat or Mon- 
golian in type, nor were their eyes of the 
oblique Asiatic order. 

With the exception of a cord round their 
waists and a few palm leaves they were 
completely nude: their arms and legs, how- 
ever, were bound with straw, or enibira, 
In colour they were a pale bronze, but much 
lighter in shade than the Mundurucus of the 
Tapajés. Their comparatively light com- 
plexions, as well as their shortness of 
stature, are probably due to residence for 
unknown centuries in the dim forest, away 
from the sunlight. Not only did they screw 
up their eves tu a painful extent in the glare 
ot the river clearing, but persistently turned 
their backs upon the glittering orb whenever 
it showed through the canopy of trees. © 

That they were of the fierce Parintintin 
group there is now not the slightest doubt, 
although at the tume of my meeting with 
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them in the jungle of the Gy-Parand these 
tribes were known only by repute, and I 
had no means of ascertaining definitely. 
Had 1 known then what came to my know- 
ledge much later, I should certainly have 
allowed these treacherous and_ warlike 
Indians to remain undisturbed in their 
remote forests. As it was. however, I 
explained, by an 
elaborate use of the 
language of signs, 
my desire to visit 
their village. 

My particular 
anxiety was to 
avoid anything 
savouring of com- 
pulsion, because | 
realized that in the 
thick forest we 
should be entirely 
at the mercy of 
these savages, who, 
like all others in 
the Amazon region, 
were undoubtedly 
treacherous. 

It transpired 

later, indeed, that 
one of this tribe's 
favourite methods 
of ridding them- 
selves of enemies 
is to dip a large 
number of palm 
needles in a strong 
poison and_ then 
to strew them, 
point upper- 
most, over the 
jungle paths used 
by their bare-footed victims. 
Eventually, after an irritating half-hour, 
the problem solved itself. The oldest of the 
trio, who was by far the most fierce-looking 
and ugly, pointed to the canoe and at the 
same time signified that he and his com- 
panions would accompany us. After pad- 
dling up the narrow and now much- 
obstructed river for nearly two hours [| 
began to wonder if this was only a ruse to 
mislead us until an opportunity presented 
itself for their escape during the approaching 
night. About an hour before sunset, how- 
ever, the older man pointed to the bank, 
and after forcing the canoe through the 
sharp-bladed aquatic grass we landed in a 
peculiarly dark belt of forest. 

Hauling the canoe up on to the bank and 
covering it with branches, we shouldered 
our packages and—much against the wishes 
of the canoe boys—plunged into the dark 
and somewhat forbidding-looking forest. 

When the dim light commenced to get 
more and more shadowy I moved up closer 
to the three guides, partly to guard against 
any treacherous act, and also because ot 
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the difficulty of avoiding nasty falls over 
fallen trees and catching one’s feet, clothes, 
and head-gear in trailing creepers. 

Just before the thick pall of darkness 
made movement in the forest completely 
impossible we came to a small clearing. 
The trees here were farther apart and there 
was less underbush. Evidently the path 
by which we had come was a recognized 
route between the river and the native vil- 
lage, but so narrow and tortuous was it that 
only an Indian versed in forest-craft would 
have detected it from the stream or been 
able to follow it through the almost impene- 
trable bush on either hand. 


THE HIDDEN VILLAGE. 


On arriving in the clearing we were almost 
instantly surrounded by a number of dark 
figures, among whom, in the failing light, 
it was impossible to distinguish either 
colour or sex. The eldest of our savage 
guides pointed to a low opening in one of 
the bechive-shaped palm huts, several of 
which could now be dimly distinguished 
among the trees. 
Not wishing to 
appear distrustful 
I bent low and 
entered, after 
telling my boys to 
erect the little 
waterproof ridge- 
tent I used for 
sleeping purposes. 
Inside the malocca, 
as these native 
houses are called, 
all was at first 
pitch-darkness 
except for the 
lurid glow of three 
or four small fires 
burning in dif- 
ferent corners. 
Then, as my eyes 
grew accustomed 
to the smoky 
atmosphere and 
weird firelight, 
figures could be 
seen moving 
about in groups, 
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dried grass, and reached by a half-section 
of palm stem with holes cut in it to form 
a crude ladder suitable for naked feet. 
This was the dais of the chief; the space 
beneath it was reserved for his family. 
From the fact that at least one of the other 
five communal huts also had a platform, 
it would appear either that the medicine- 
man shared this privilege with the chief of 
the tribe, or family—there are no distinct 
and homogeneous native races in Amazonia 
—or else that this village contained two 
families, each with their own chief. 


THE FOREST TELEGRAPH. 


Near the platform was a manguaré, or 
combined forest telegraph and musical 
instrument. It consisted of two pieces of 
hollowed tree-trunk, one shorter than the 
other, and so fashioned as to produce 
different sounds when struck like a gong 
with a short club, one end of which had 
apparently been dipped in the latex of the 
rubber-tree and afterwards bound with the 
strands of a palm. The two tubes were 


and the size of 
the hut, which 
seemed to be 
about thirty - five 
feet long by 
eighteen feet broad and twelve feet high, 
became visible. 

It was evident that several families were 
living in one hut, each having their allotted 
area of mud floor and their own fire, which 
is continually kept alight, notwithstanding 
the almost stifling heat and bad ventilation. 
There was on one side a large raised platform 
made of thin branches bound together with 
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Floating islands, like the little one here shown, are seen everywhere 
along the Amazon, some of them of considerable extent. 


suspended by thongs from a_cross-beam 
forming the main support of the thatched 
roof of the hut. These manguarés, on a 
small scale, are used to beat time for the 
native dances, and when struck have a 
curiously penetrating and sonorous sound. 
A similar appliance, somewhat larger, and 
suspended from a tree outside the hut, was 
used as a tocsin of war, or alarm bell. 
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Signals can be trans- 
mitted by the manguaré 
through from twelve to 
sixteen miles of forest, the 
greater distance being 
only possible in the still- 
ness of the night. When 
heard at long range, each 
blow has a_ peculiarly 
distinct note. 

The top of each hollow 
tube of the manguaré in 
the hut was ornamented 
with a human skull, from 


laces. These skulls were relics 
of enemies killed in tribal war- 
fare, which here, as elsewhere 
in the remote forests, appeared 
to be almost continuous, and 
the form of feuds which 
been carried on for 
centuries. 

After a few minutes in the 
foul atmosphere of the hut I 
was nearly choked by the fumes 
from the wood fires, and 
was glad to crawl out by 


which all the teeth had 
been extracted for neck- 


“This line of warriors advanced and retreated, all the while 
going through the actions of firing arrows, yelling, and 
stamping their feet.” 


the low opening and 
breathe in the damp 
and somewhat rank 
night air of the forest. 
Not knowing whether 
the maloccas of this 
tribe were as ver- 
minous as the mud 
huts of the Aymara 
Indians of the Boli- 
vian tableland, in 
which it had been my 
lot to shelter some 
years previously, I 
gave myself the 
luxury of a complete 
change of under- 
garments, 

The problem which 
now presented itself 
was to sleep or not to 
sleep. It was easy to 
decide that the night- 
watch should be 
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divided between the three of us, but quite 
another thing to slumber peacefully trusting 
to the vigilance and honesty of a native 
The result was a wakeful night, made more 
uneasy by swarms of mosquitoes and other 
venomous insects. 

When daynghteventuallystreamed through 
the rift in the pall of trees I realized to the 
full that my nights in the Amazon forest 
were not likely to be particularly pleasur- 
However, it was not long before 
yard came. Almost before sunrise food 
ent into the tent by the eldest of our 
guides. It was an unsavoury mess 
made of a kind of arrowroot and containing 
portions of a large frog—considered a deli- 
cacy among many of the Amazon tribes. 
Besides this, however, there was a plentiful 
supply of maracaja, the luscious fruit of 
the passion-flower. Not wishing to appear 
distrustful I secretly buried the arrowroot 
and made a great show of eating and enjoying 
the maracaja. 

This tribe were all of medium or even 
small stature, although muscularly strong. 
They appeared to live almost exclusively 


on game, fish, nuts, roots, and fruit. At 
a short distance from the maloccas small 
clearings had been made, with infinite 
labour, and here bananas, cotton, yuca, 
yams, and mandioca were being grown, 
Both night and day the Indians slept and 
moved about in a state of practically com- 
plete nudity, with the exception of the 
women, who wore a very small fanga of woven 
cotton-thread or other fibre dyed with the sap 
of the urucu, The women spend their time in 
making baskets and other articles of straw 
and wicker, hammocks, and crude earthen 
pots. They pull out the hairs cn their 
faces and bodies with pincer-like shells 
found in the mud of the ‘garapes and forest 
lakes. 

Their fishing and war canoes are made of 
light, hollowed trees or bark, formed into 
shape by the heat of fires. The Parintintins 
seem to have a natural gift for drawing, 
and decorate even their arrows, which they 
call daguaras, with pictures of birds, reptiles, 
and bea: With these weapons they kill 
big game as well as fish and birds, using the 
feathers of the latter upon their heavier 
war spears and bows as well as for personal 
adornment during their barbaric orgie: 
Crowns and girdles of brilliant plumes are 
then worn by all the braves. Some have 
tails of the macaw hanging down their 
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backs; others, including many of the 
women, have pictures of these birds tattooed 
on their faces and bodies. During these 
weird ceremonies the women wear broad 
tangas of straw, dyed in vivid colours. 

The Parintintins are accustomed to spend 
days away from their maloccas on the war- 
path as well as on hunting and fishing 
excursions. For these fast two purposes 
they build fap:rvs on the shores of the lakes 
and igarvapés. These erections consist of 
a platform raised above the water on poles 
and sheltered from the tropical rains by 
a palm-thatch roof. Around the mualoccas 
curious carvings representing men and 
beasts ornamented the trees, and appear to 
be used not only for amusing the scores of 
little naked children, but also for teaching 
them to shoot with bow and_blow-pipe, 
the natural curve of the tree making marks- 
manship more difficult. 

A curious and noteworthy feature is the 
entire absence of cither beards or moustaches 
on the faces of the old men; evidently the 
hairs are extracted when they first make their 
appearance. The Parintintin language would 
appear to belong to the linguistic group 
called “ Tupi,” and differs entirely from the 
Lingoa Geral of the half-civilized inhabitants 
of the Madcira—further proof that they have 
never come into close contact either with 
white men or the semi-civilization of the 
main rivers. Tupi has much in common with 
Guarani. 

Their arrow-heads are made either of hard 
wood steeped in poison or of the sharp teeth 
of the coatia (big guinea-pig). Necklets of 
these teeth and of those extracted from the 
skulls of enemics killed in battle, alligators, 
and jaguars are worn by the women and 
children, 

Like other Amazonian races, they are very 
superstitious and may be called = moon- 
worshippers, believing in good and bad 
spirits of light and darkness. At night they 
pk meat and fruit on the trees for the 
sustenance of the evil ones in order that they 
may not attack the maloceas. No man is 
allowed to possess a wife until he has killed 
some wild beast, the name of which he bears 
through life. One of their weird night orgies, 
which it appears is closely allied to their 
worship of the moon, I was privileged to 
witness on my third night among the 
Parintintins. 


A MIDNIGHT ORGY. 


It commenced with repeated war-cries of 
“ Va tarpehe {”’ which, according to informa- 
tion obtained later, means: ‘ We are the 
Parintintins.”” These weird cries in the 
silent forest were followed by mimic wailing 
by the women in the shadow of the trees. 
The dancers, gaily decorated with feathers, 
then began grotesque displays, stabbing 
with long, tufted spears at the dark patches 
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made by the shadows of the trees or the 
passage of clouds across the moon. Then 
the confused mass of naked savages suddenly 
formed into a line of archers, with the tufted 
spears left behind, stuck point upwards in 
the moonlit clearing, and bows snatched up 
instead. This line of warriors advanced and 
retreated, circled and broke into pairs, all 
the while going through the actions of firing 
arrows, yelling, and stamping their feet. 

This warlike display, which made a 
barbaric picture in the little clearing, with 
its dark background of forest, seemed suddenly 
to change from war to peace. The moonhght 
no longer silhouctted a line of dark figures 
with spears or bow, but couples playing 
weird music on bamboo tlutes to the accom- 
paniment of stamping feet. 

This was followed by a feast of monkey, 
lizard (iguana), farina, and a curiously bitter 
and highly-intoxicating liquor called embo, 
The memorable spectacle of the dance 
became an orgy in which men, women, and 
even children joined. 

Seeing that matters might take an ugly 
turn at any moment, for some of the Indians 
were already quartelling, I took advan- 
tage of the deep shadows to colltct my 
two boys and retreat into the banana grove 
which commanded a view of the tent. It 
was already past midnight, but I did not 
dare to doze where I lay or return to the 
lighted tent. For four hours the cries, 
shrieks, and occasional chanting went on, 
but with the first pale streaks of dawn, 
lemon-yellow in a pale green the sounds 
died away and I returned, shivering with 
ague, to the tent and my store of quinine. 

On the following day the whole tribe was 
sullen, morose, and bad-tempered. Several 
of the younger braves came to the-tent and 
demanded presents, afterwards . twanging 
their bows as if aiming arrows at the encamp- 
ment, 

1 had made an over-lavish contribution to 
the teast of the previous night, so that food 
speedily became a problem second only to 
that of getting safely away from the Parin- 
tintin village. I saw quite clearly that our 
lives depended upon the frequent distribu- 
tion of presents, but after a week's stay, [ 
was compelled to refuse to give any more, 
for I had very few things left. The temper 
of the savages changed from that moment, 
and in genuine alarm I promised a_ big 
distribution if they would carry my tent and 
heavier packages back to the canoe. To 
this they would not at first agree, asking me 
to remain with them and use my rifle in battle 
on their behalf. 

This gave me the opportunity I sought. 
Packed away in a valise I had a small 
*22-bore sporting-gun with a detachable 
butt. The information that if they conveyed 
my packages to the canoe I would give them 
a “stick that spoke aroused the cupidity 
of the chief to such an extent that he finally 
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assented. Mv relief was great, and that 
nigat I selected the most important items 
of my kit and packed them in my rucksack, 
together with some food and medicines. 


THE “STICK THAT SPEAKS.” 


The following morning, true to their 
promise, at least half the tribe followed us 
into the jungle on the way back to tie river. 
I noticed, however, that beyond a small 
package of food my two canoe boys we-e 
carrying nothing. When we were about hali- 
way the chief, a wrinkled old warrior witi 
thin, bony legs, asked me to show him tae 
“stick that spoke.” This I flatly refused to 
do, telling him that all sticks spoke in my 
hands. Thereupon he scornfully picked up a 
rotting branch and handed it to me. Feeling 
for my revolver, I fired through the pock-t 
of my jacket while holding the twig in my 
opposite hand. This simple manceuvre so 
impressed the Parintintins that althouga 
several of them scowled at me and fingered 
their bows, nothing more was said until we 
reached the river and the canoe. 

When the brushwood with which the canoe 
had been covered was removed, and all was 
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ready for our departure, I slipped the little 
shot-gun out of the valise and offered it to 
the chief. Even after our six days’ acquaint- 
ance, however, the suspicious old Indian 
would not take it from my hand, but motioned 
me to show him how to use it. This I did in 
front of a line of savages who looked none 
too friendly ; but I took care to leave only 
sporting cartridges from which, during the 
previous night, I had extracted the powder 
and bullets. Getting into the canoe, I kept 
my revolver ready, and it was lucky I did 
so, for scarcely had the paddles ‘dipped 
into the river before a shower of poisoned 
arrows splashed into the water around us, 
and one stuck quivering in the woodwork of 
the canoe. 

It was a critical moment. Seized with 
panic, “ Mosquito” plied his paddle vigor- 
ously, while the other boy seemed paralyzed 
with fear. I fired three shots into the bush 
behind which the treacherous savages had 
taken shelter, and the next moment the 
canoe shot away down-stream, the Indians 
being unable to follow along the bank owing 
to the dense vegetation. For nearly two 
hours the boys paddled hard, and to our 
relief we saw no more of the Parintintins. 


(Lo be continued.) 


“THE CASE 


In connection with 
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ent article on 
-serpent”’ 
deep-sea 
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pleasure in repro- 
ducing herewith a 
sketch, with the 
accompanying des- 
cription, which re- 
cently appeared in 
the Natal Mercury, 
publishedat Durban, 
S. Africa, This 
octopus, when alive, 
must have been a 
formidable specimen 
indeed, and the sight 
of one of its huge 
tentacles aboveoron 
the surface might 
well cause an eye- 
witness to believe 
that he was looking 
at a veritable ‘‘sea- 
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little doubt that in 
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Eskimo Wireless’ 


A MYSTERY OF £ 
THE ARCTIC 


Leoderick Offargan 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
W C.NICOLSON 


A very strange story from the Far North of Canada. “I 
have told the tale as it was told to mé,” writes the Author, 
“and there is no question as to its truth, both in general 
| outline and detail. Those of us who have lived in the North 


for many years have experienced several similar happenings. | 

I have disguised the identity of the people and places because 

some of the participants are still in the country, and I | 
[ have not obtained permission to use their names.” H 


showed, was merging into full dark. 

It was not particularly cold— 
perhaps twenty degrees below zcro. The 
air was soft and dampish, with a little frost- 
spume flying—certain promise of a change 
in the weather, either a break or a blizzard. 
Probably within twelve hours a warm wind 
would be blowing out of the delta, giving the 
whole country a crust of rotten ice. Bad 
travelling ! 

Voices could be heard of visitors for the 
Fort, two or more, crossing the river on foot 
from Duck Feather Point opposite. It was 
a few minutes before they were seen to be 
Miles and Pendleton, the two American 
prospectors, who trapped as a side-line in 
winter, and who had evidently got word of 
the Corporal’s party. 

Corporal “ Ginger ” Watson, R.N.W.M.P., 
kept open house to all and sundry at the 
Police Barracks on New Year's Dav. 
“Indians and breeds requesteal to pay their 
Tespects and pass on. Whites to stay for the 
evening.” 

The Corporal’s party was always attended 
by all who could travel. On this oceasion 
the whole white population of the settlement, 
nine in all, were in attendance with the 
exception of Captain Day, the stranded 
whaler. — He had greatly desired to be 
present, but owing to an unvarving dict of 
French brandy for several days was now 
keeping to the hous He had ventured 
forth on the previous day, but had returned 
in a state of terror claiming he had been 
chased by a crocodile ! 


HE smoky dusk of mid-afternoon, 
two hours past noon, when the sun 


The party was a great success. Murdo 
Moir, the Hudson Bay man, had brought 
his gramophone and a stock of records. Two 
harmonicas, an accordion, and a native reed 
whistle were contributed with, or without, 
owner's services, as the host desired. Things 
were lively and everybody was happy. 

Towards the end of the evening the 
Corporal, in glistening high boots and jingling 
spurs—worn, not because, but in spite of, 
the Arctic—stepped over to Eben Pendleton, 
the philosopher of the MacKenzie River. 
Pendleton was a ‘“ down-Easter”’ Yankee 
from Maine, whose speculations regarding 
the mainsprings of human behaviour had 
won for him the courtesy title of ‘ Pro- 
fessor.” 

“Professor,” he said, quietly, ‘ wait until 
the others have gone. I want to have a 
talk with you.” 

“Well, Ginger? Anything pew?” in- 
quired the bewhiskered Pendleton, when the 
last guest had departed. 

“ You bet there is!’ replied the Corporal. 
“Do vou remember talking to me a few 
months ago about this native wireless tele- 
graphy stuff, or whatever you call it? Do 
you recollect ny telling you that I had heard 
of it, but had not come upon a direct 
instance 2? Well, it looks as if we have a 
case right here!” 

“You don’t say so, Ginger! And yet I’m 
not surprised,-for, as I told you at the time, 
Tsaw the mysterious business in full working 
order years ago when I was prospecting in 
Africa, actually knew of messages passing 
hundreds, even thousands, of miles within a 
few hours.” 


“Tt looks as if my story is going to dupli- 
cate yours, Professor. Do you know Johnnie 
Trokok ? You don’t! Well, he is an 
Eskimo-Indian crossbreed from the other 
side of Coronation Gulf. He was in to see 
me to-day, and spun a real ghost story. 
Boiled down, it was to the effect that two 
suns (days) ago his half-sister, Amilikak, was 
killed with a native stone club by her 
husband, a ‘ blue-eyed) Country English- 
man.” The killing, he says, took place at 
their winter grounds on Kent Peninsula, and 
now Mister Blue-eves is headed this way, 
travelling, not fleeing, to the outside. 
Johnnie demands that I stop him. 

Now, Professor, just let us analyse that 
story. Johnnie insists that the murder 
occurred two days ago, and 1 am convinced 
that he is telling the truth. The place where 
it occurred, Kent, is in the eastern Arctic, 
over by King William’s Land, twelve 
hundred miles from here as the crow flies 
and quite fifteen hundred by sea—the only 
practical route. Now how in Hades did 
Johnnie get the word, Professor ? ” 

“No good | asking me, Ginger,” replied 
Pendleton. “ I’ve puzzled over that same 
phenomenon for a quarter of a century, and 
so have hundreds of others. Didn't you 
question him further ? ” 

“Sure! I lugged him in here, planked him 
down on that bench, and cross-examined 
him. I asked him how the word came to 
him. He replied ‘ Wind’ and grinned. 


“Then 1 pretended to get angry and 
shouted the question at him again. He got 


scared and answered: ‘Don't know. I 
saw.’ ” 

The Corporal paused for a moment, rose 
to his fevt, and fetched a paper. “ Here, 
Professor,” he continued, presently, “ 1’ll 
read you the testimony. I swore him with 
alighted match. He said he understood that 
if he told a lie, his life would go out to the 
Great Spirit just as the match-flame goes 
out. 

“* You Say you saw your sister killed ?’ 


“Two suns." 
“How many blows were struck ? ” 

“ (Witness cannot count, so [ gave him 
pebbles. He laid down three.) 

“*What weapon ?” 

“(Witness took me to an emergency fire- 
hatchet behind entrance door, and pointing 
to it said ‘ Rock.’ He evidently meant a 
native stone hatchet. They still use some 
stone tools in the eastern Arctic.) 

““* Who did the killing ?’ 

“* Blue-eyed Country 

“* What is his name ? 

““* Don’t know.’ 

‘Did you ever see him?’ 
“'No? 

“How do you know he is your sister’s 
husband ?’ 
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“* They have baby with blue eyes.’ 
“How long since you have seen your 
sister ? ” 
. alice springs (years).’ 
rae re married then ?’ 
No! Too much young!” 


“Then how did you know about the 
baby ? 

“* Amilikak tell me to-day.’ 

“How ?! 


““ Wind.’ 
““ Why did this man kill your sister ?’ 
“* Englishman much angry.’ 
“There, Professor, that’s the official 
Sain from my log-book. Apart from 
that, I went right after the beggar—tried 
to catch him every way. I know the native 
pretty well—I've been up in this Northland 


teen years—and Indians, Breeds, and 
kimos are alike in one respect at least ; 
y are as cunning as the devil, but they 


are no good at lying. Their actions are 
often quite unfathomable, but their words 
are vasy to read. Now, what do you make 
of it, Professor ?”’ “ 

Pendleton cogitated for a few seconds and 
then replied : ‘' I want a little more informa- 
tion from you first, Ginger, and then I'll 
tell you what I think of your case. Those 
other cas you heard of, of this nati 
radio, as we'll call it. Were they Eskimos 

“No; Indians both times. Once over north 
of Fort Randolph, east of Hudson Bay, and 
once in Central British Columbia. That’s 
the surprising thing in this case. Why, 
dash it all, Pendleton, those Eskimos are 
savages! Not one in ten has ever heard of 
God ; not one in a hundred can count up to 
five; not one in a thousand has ever scen a 
horse or a cow! They can't think consecu- 
tively—and yet here they are sending 
messages thousands of miles in a few 
hours. It's marvellous, Professor, just 
marvellous ! ”” 

“Cut the lecture, Ginger, and answer 
questions. If we ever get to the bottom of 
it’s more likely to prove simple than 
marvellous. What does Johnnie mean when 
he says a‘ Country Englishman ’ ?” 

“Don't know. Only time [ heard the 
term used before it did not refer to an 
Englishman at all, but to a Britisher born 
in South Africa.” 

“Do you think he would mean a British 
Colonial ? 


“Well, now, that’s an idea. I never 
thought of that.” 
“One more question, Corporal. Suppose 


such a party comes along, are you going to 
arrest him?” 

“Bless my soul; no! 
body on that kind of information! ll 
report it to headquarters, and if anyone 
goes through we will keep an eye on him all 
the way to the outside.” 

Pendleton sat up. ‘‘ Well, Corporal,” he 
said,“ ['l tell you what [ think. 1 believe 


T can’t arrest any- 
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“He was seen to clutch wildly at the atmosphere and disappear into the hole in an eddy | 
. . of snow-dust.” 


your ‘ ghost story’ will prove to be true in 
the smallest detail. You say it is marvellous. 
Would it not be more marvellous for that 
simple Eskimo to make up such a long, 
detailed story ? And suppose he did, how 
would he benefit? No, my boy; you had 
better get your handcuffs ready for a 
countryman of yours.” 

A pounding on the door interrupted 
furtiier discussion. Alec Bain, the Scotch 
quarter-breed from Inverness, desired the 
Corporal to act as a witness to a trade he was 
making with Johnnie Trokok. Johnnie was 
trading a shot-gun, a ship’s compass, and 
five white-fox pelts (these last to be delivered 
at a later date) for Bain’s dog-team and 
sled. 

Trokok seemed ill at ease ; evidently the 
Corporal’s part in the deal was something 
he had not counted on. “ Ginger” recorded 
the agreement and explained it to each of 
the participants, who shook hands as a sign 
of mutual satisfaction. 

As they were turning away the Corporal 
turned to Johnnie 

“ Going away, Johnnie?" he asked. 

“Yes; L go to Herschell Island.” 

“What for?” 


To this question Johnnie returned no 
answer but a shrug and an uncomfortable 
glance over his shoulder. 

““Now, I wonder what that beggar is up 
to, Professor,’’ said Watson, after they had 
gone, ‘ Artfulness of some kind, I'll be 
bound. He must have wanted that team of 
dogs very badly, for he thought a lot of 
that shot-gun of his. I shall have to keep 
an eve on him.” 

“Yes,” remarked Pendleton, sleepily; 
“Gf it wasn’t for my trap-line I'd stick 
around for a week or two to sce how this 
thing turns out.” 


When Percy Brockington, the Australian, 
reached Herschell Island, after thirteen 
days’ ‘‘ mush ” from Kent Peninsula, he was 
in no pretty temper, and his ugliness was in 
no whit lessened when public opinion went 
against him in his dispute with his Eskimo 
boys. He claimed they had agreed to take 
him out to Athabasca Landing, which state- 
ment was laughed at by the crowd, who 
pointed out that his boys had never been 
off the coast and were just as likely to start 
for Chicago as Athabasca. Fortunately for 
the Australian, just as the dispute was at its 
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“The five half-breeds had been watching his movements intently.” 


height, Johnnie Trokok and a companion 
drove in from the south with a fresh team 
and agreed to haul the irate stranger to the 
outside. 

The first three days after leaving the 
Delta they did well, but thereafter they lost 
time steadily, Three miles to the north of 
Fort Fitzherbert they were met by a party 
of three half-breeds, who were in a state of 
excitement. The newcomers conferred 
noisily with Johnnie and his helper, fre- 
quently pointing to their camp beside a 
fishing-hole. 

Brockington inquired savagely what the 
interruption meant. What was all the fuss 
about ; why were they all standing around ? 

Johnnie patiently explained the cause of 
the delay. Op-Frieze, half-breed Yellow 
Knife Indian, leader of the party that had 
stopped them, had spent the winter trapping 
a live Arctic silver fox, to be sent to the out- 
side for breeding purposes. Having secured 
it, he was heading for Fitzherbert when he 
came upon his friends at their fishing-hole. 
He had halted at their camp and while there 
a’ bad spirit ” had come out of the hole and 
driven them away. If Johnnie Trokok would 
go and cut their line and cast it into the hole, 


as a peace-offering to the ‘‘ bad spirit,” he 
could have the silver fox (worth seven 
hundred dollars) for his trouble. 

“Well, if you are going to do it,” growled 
Brockington, ‘‘do it and mush on, for 
Heaven's sake!” 

“No, I afraid. ’Stralyan not afraid. He 
cut line for Johnnie. Go dog-fox fifty- 

fty.” 

Whether Brockington accepted _ this 
business proposition, or acceded to the 
request solely with a view to hastening the 
progress of the party, will never be known. 
Without a word or glance at the whispering 
natives, he flung himself off the sled and 
ran stiffly over to the fishing-hole. Just 
before reaching it he was seen to suddenly 
slow down, clutch wildly at the atmosphere 
in an effort to retain his foothold, and 
disappear into the hole in an eddy of snow- 

ust. 

At the moment the Australian plunged 
from sight, the five half-breeds, who had 
been watching his movements intently, 
turned to one another with childish glee, 
clapping their hands in appreciation, The 
whole party then proceeded to the hole and, 
after a conference, two of the Yellow Knife 
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breeds clected to wait there while the 
remainder of the party pushed on to Fitz- 
herbert and reported the accident. 

A rescue party was immediately formed 
and proceeded to the spot, but it was realized 
long before they reached their objective 
that the chance of rescue or recovery of the 
body was exceedingly remote. 


Corporal “ Ginger’’ Watson w not 
one of the rescue party. He was visiting 
a trap-line in settlement of a dispute. It 


was night before he returned and the Fort 
was wrapped in sleep, hence it was not till 
the following morning that he learned 
of the dramatic incidents which had occurred 
during his short absence 

The Corporal made a painstaking investi- 
gation into the facts and duly filed his 
report. ‘* Accidental death’? was the only 
possible verdict on the facts adduced. 

Three days later the Corporal and Pendle- 
ton were stretched before the huge open 
fireplace in the barracks. 

“Well, from what I 
Pendleton, “ T guess 
* Country Englishman ” 


hear,’”” ventured 
your mysterious 
duly turned up.” 


“Yes! 1 think Brockington was the 
man.” 

“Think his death was accidental, do 
you?” 


0; I don't.” 
That was your verdict, wasn’t it ?”” 

“Yes—the only possible verdict accord- 
ing to the evidence.” 

“Then you think those 
Brockington in, but you 
it??? 

““No; I believe he slipped in.” 

“Slipped in? Rather a coincidence, 
wasn't it ?”’ 

“No; IL think the whole thing was a 
conspiracy, but, as you say, I can’t prove it. 
Too bad [ wasn’t here when the news first 
came in! What are now only my suspicions 
might, by this date, be established facts. 
Had I been able to gct a look at the snow 
tracks around that hole before the rescue 
party stamped them all out, 1 might have 
been able to prove the truth of Johnnie's 
story that nobody was near Brockington 
when he went in—which statement [ believe 
There are two suspicious features in the case 
as 1 see it. 

“First, why should anyone punch a fish- 
hole at that particular spot ? It Hes betwee 
the island and the bank, and the current is 
fast, with an awful suction. Mighty poor 
place to fish, but a handy place for an 
accident to happen to your enemy! If he 


breeds pushed 
can’t prove 
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falls in, he is sucked under the ice in an 
instant. Do you get me, Professor ? 

“Second, when I got down to that hole 
it was as big as any three ordinary fish- 
holes. I asked Johnnie Trokok why. He 
said the Yellow Knife Indians left in charge 
thought the white man might want to go 
under the ice, so they made the hole large ! 
That story doesn’t go with me, Professor, 
but TI can’t prove it isn’t true. Anyway, 
cutting out that hole was a mighty good 
way to destroy evidence of a slide. 

“Tocan make a good guess as to what 
happened. Johnnie Trokok got his mystery 
Message. He knew about the time this 
Brockington fellow would reach Her-chell, 
so le bought Bain’s team and was at the 
Island when the stranger reached there. 
Before going he cooked up a scheme with 
this breed, Op-lrieze, to have a trap ready. 
Johnnie was very cunning. That hole wasn't 
punched until after he had gone! I have 
established that fact quite definitely. Now as 
to the hole. When I was stationed in the 
Arctic, at the mouth of the Coppermine 
River, I used to watch these Yellow Knives 
fixing a trap for Polar bear Around a fish- 
hole they would mark a ten-foot circle. 
From that line to the water they would bevel 
off the ice to a knife-blade edge and then 
polish it until it was so infernally slippery 
that if you dropped an object as light as a 
lead pencil it would be whisked into the 
hole in an instant. They would bait the hole 
with a dead fox or rotten fish and then 
cover the slide with levclled-off snow, and if 
Mister Bear came near the edge of that hole, 
he was done for. I think that is what they 
fixed for our ‘ Country Englishman.’ ” 

“Well, he sure got what was coming to 
him, Ginger,” observed Pendleton, ‘ and I 
don’t know that I'm sorry you weren't 
around. If they can work this aerial tele- 
graphy, it’s just as well to see it put to some 
use. Any guy who clouts his woman with a 
hatchet ought to be hard-boiled enough to 
swim under ice.” 


It may be added, by way of conclusion, 
that a Government radio station is now being 
planned for erection at Herschell Island, 
in the Polar Sea. Consequently, although 
the Indians and Eskimos will continue to 
use their mysterious “ wireless,” — this 
interesting phase of native knowledge will 
doubtless pass from the ken of the white man 


during the next few years, and in all pro- 
bability will die out before the secret of it is 
discovered. 
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IVORY RAIDERS 
Narr Rayne 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
This exciting narrative JOHN DE WALTON combined to make 
deals with a region of ‘ things lively for the 
which very few people scattered handful of white 
have ever heard—Turkana- officers responsible for main- 


land, a wild district of Central 
Africa berdering on the western 
shores of Lake Rudolf. Here un- 
scrupulous Swahili elephant-poachers 
and bloodthirsty Turkana warriors, who may 
not marry until they have killed a man, 


IIL. 

WO days since we left the Turkwell 
River for the place where I now 
write, indicated on the map by 
which we marched as “ permanent 

water.” The map lies! There is no water 
here—nothing but sand and burning heat, 
desolation and thirst. Fortunately [ took 
the precaution to bring along two camels 
each carrying twenty gallons in water tanks ; 
but my party consists of mysclf, another 
European officer, sixty Somali soldiers, three 
Wanyumwezi soldiers, and a number of 
native carriers. 

Each man carries a water-bottle. The 
Europeans and Somalis arrived here with 
their bottles not quite empty ; the Wanyum- 
wezi soldiers’ and carriers’ bottles were 
empty only a few hours out of camp. [ 
punished, I shall punish still more; but 
nothing on earth could have forced th 
men to drink sparingly. The route w 
hard, the air burning dry and laden with 
alkali dust ; there was some excuse, Luckily 
no excuse was good enough in my opinion 
to warrant broaching the water in the tanks ; 
they arrived here full. [have caretully 
emptied their contents into canvas bags and 
bottles, reloaded them on to the camels, and 
sent them away with a party under my 
European comrade. The latter is to find 
water at any cost. 

T have also dispatched parties of carriers, 
under the charge of soldiers, to search for 
wells. The soldiers have returned to report 
no wells, no water, and that the porters are 
lying on the veldt dying of thirst. 


taining law and order throughout 
the country. Major Rayne has had 
twenty years’ unbroken experience 
of Africa, and paints a vivid picture 
of the dangers and difficulties of suppressing 
the ivory-raiders and their fierce satellites. 


The Somali soldiers have been schooled 


_ since boyhood to grapple with such situations 


as this in which we find ourselves to-day. 
They have been trained to go long periods 
without drinking, but while doing so must 
not be called upon to over-exert themselves. 
Were I to order my men to collect and carry 
in the wretched porters, they would only 
collapse themselves. They can still march, 
and are good to make the Turkwell, but it is 
a miscrable situation—only forty gallons of 
water for more than a hundred thirsty men, 
half of them down and out. 

A sentry stands guard over the little water 
that is left. Near him lies one of the Wan- 
yumwezi soldiers who, but a few moments 
ago, staggered towards the water and tried 
to seize a drink—an unpardonable offence. 
The sentry struck him in the ribs with the 
butt of his rifle. He staggered, fell, struggled 
to his knees, rolled over, and there he lies— 
dead. Heat apoplexy—or perhaps, like 
many of his countrymen, the man suffered 
from enlarged spleen, and the sentry’s blow 
killed him. His feet, shod in boots patched 
with green hide and worn out in the long 
marches the dead man and I have accom- 
plished together, catch my eve. There is 
something poignantly pathetic about them. 
Step, step, step, their last impressions clearly 
visible in the soft sand, over Heaven alone 
knows how many miles they have carried 
him front his father’s village to this 
ignominious end. 

I sit with throat parched and burning: 
my tongue feels thrice its normal size. I 
am wondering what | shall do if the camels 
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fail to return with water. After sunset it 
will be possible for the Somalis to march. 
‘To-morrow we can make the river. But the 
porters have thrown up the sponge; we 
cannot hope to move them until they have 
drunk. [s it possible to leave them? No! 
They are not brute beasts, but human beings 
who feel sorrow, passion, joy, and pain like 
ourselves. There can be no doubt about it. 
That water is coming back. 

I write to kill time. I dare not order the 
men to do anything in this heat. They sit 
watching me. T wonder if they realize the 
have been landed in such a frightful mess 
through the criminal carelessness of somcone 
who marked “ permanent water” on a map 
where none exis 


. T wonder what the 
fellow who did it will drink to-night—bcer, 
wine, champagne, cider ? But it is not worth 
thinking about. What I want is water. 


At two o’clock this morning the men of 
the camel party returned carrying ample 
water for all to drink. They found no wells, 
but came upon some Turkana people under 
temporary shelters in which were stored 
great filled water-gourds. They asked for 
water—it was refused. Desperate need calls 
for desperate measures. Our men helped 
themselves to a fair share. There was a 
fight, and we lost one man killed by a spear- 
thrust. 


When the carriers had quenched their | 


thirst I marched without delay, and came 
upon a great rocky fissure on a_ hillside, 
filled with slimy water fouled by birds and 
wild beasts. Here I camped, and now I sit 
ng across a burning, dazzling stretch of 
white sand at the dark-green tree-lined 
Turkwell banks nearly twenty miles away. 
In the cool of the evening we shall march ; 
until then there is an ample supply of water 
for all in the great hole around which the 
men now cluster. And for this supply all 
here, black or white, are truly grateful. 


For nearly two months after our arrival 
at Muercessi the authorities at Nairobi had 
been consulting with the Souc Govern- 
ment with a view to taking combined action 
against the northern Turkana, Marille, and 
kindred tribes residing in Soudan unad- 
ministered territory bordering on Lake 
between the Lomogol River and 


by some two hundred rifles under Major 
Ayre-Smith, 61th K.A.R., and I was appointed 
olficer administering the whole of Turkana 
and ©.C. Troops. Several attempted raids 
were dismal failures, one very large raiding 
party in particular being severely handled in 
Suk territory by a party of police under 
Mr. Hodge, a young Assistant District Com- 
missioner, Hodge had previously written 
to say that as he was no soldier and inexperi- 
enced in bush-fighting he would appreciate 
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any advice on the latter subject that I could 
find time to send him. Long before my 
answer arrived he met and unhesitatingly 
attacked with forty police nearly two 
thousand native raiders, amongst whom were 
a fair sprinkling of riflemen. His action was 
a complete success, for not only did he inflict 
a crushing defeat on the raiders, but also 
pursued them for miles. I take off my hat 
to Hodge. 


The defeated raiders tried to cross the 
Turkwell between our camp and Lake 
Rudolf. Ayre-Smith was waiting for them 


with his company, and it was a very sad. 
pirited lot of savages (there were few 
if any Abyssinians or Swahili outlaws on 
this raid) who eventually ter many trials 
and tribulations, found their way home. 

And now a mail has arrived at Mueressi 
bringing the expected news that the Soudan 
will send a force through Uganda toward 
Turkana. My orders are to“ get into touch ”’ 
with its commander as soon as_ possible. 
No easy task! The nearest Soudan post 
is some hundred miles distant, but through 
the kind offices of the Uganda police officer 
at Loyvoro and the medium of native runners, 
communications of sorts are soon established, 
and I learn that Major R. F. White, of the 
Equatorial Battalion, Soudan Army, will 
meet me as soon as possible at Loyoro. 

The punitive expedition which all this 
foreshadowed was to be composed of a 
combination of East African and Soudan 
forces. A party of Uganda police from 
Loyoro, under Mr. Turpin, was Oo to 
co-operate. The main objects of the expedi- 
tion were to disarm and punish the tribes 
named above for their raids; to recover 
the many thousands of head of stock they 
had looted; and to expel Abyssinian and 
other maraude from the st African, 
Uganda, and Soudan territories west of 
Lake Rudolf. 

And here a few words as to the state of 
Abyssinia at the time of which I write (the 
latter end of 1917) will not be out ot place. 
The several kingdoms composing this 
country were united under the Emperor 
Menelik, who built up Abyssinia practically 
as we find it to-day. Menchk placed 
governors over the provinces that had once 
been kingdoms and also conquered new 
territory, which he administered in the same 
way. Each governor ran his own province 
much on his own lines, providing he main- 
tained an army which was at Menclik’s 
disposal when ‘required. Many of | these 
governors, naturally, became very powerful, 
and when Mencelik’s strong personality 
w removed by death, in 1913, and he 
was succeeded by a weak, vicious boy, 
there was much internal dissension. Iso- 
lated) provinces, such as those bordering 
on Lake Rudolf, if they did not actually 
get out of hand, at least lost that close 
touch with the central government which 
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they had been forced to maintain during 
Menelik’s lifetime. For this reason it was 
practically useless for the British Legati 
at Adas Ababa to ask the central Ab 
government to deal with its marauding 
subjects on or across our borders. 

As for the native tribesmen, they had 
no grievance against the British and no 
particular predilection for the Abyssinians 
beyond the fact that the former forbade 
raiding, the possession of firearms, and the 
slaying of elephants, while the latter sold 
as many rifles as they could and encouraged 
both clephant-poaching and raiding—pro- 
viding always that they could share in 
the profits and loot. One might well ask 
why the Abyssinian renegades did not raid 
the border tribes. Tle answer is that by 
doing so they would have destroyed a haven 
of refuge in times of stress from both 
Abyssinian and British law officers. 

As British-administered tribes do not 
possess firearms, it is easily understood 
that, unless adequate protection be afforded 
them, they are completely at the mercy of 
neighbouring tribes who do possess them. 
It was therefore desirable that not only 
should the northern Turkana and Donyiro 
he deprived of the large number of rifles 
we knew to be in their possession, but also 
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force. I must consult with both men as 
soon as possible, so decide to proceed to 
Loyoro vid Moroto. 

Two large saddle-bags are improvised 
from a length of old canvas and thrown 
across a couple of riding saddles. These 
will carry our supplies for the trek, on which 
my escort of half-a-dozen men and I will 
use mules—for speed is essential. 

It is late morning as we ride out of camp 
into a dry, wide river-bed, the banks of 
which are picked out from the surrounding 
country by high trees. We face west and 
travel up-stream, crossing and_re-crossing 
the dry river-bed in pursuit of the shadiest 
stretches of bank, 

When I met him, some days later, the 
Supply and Transport Officer and I had much 
to discuss. We decided to bring the thou- 
sands of loads of stores required for the 
expedition from Nairobi by mail to Port 
Florence, thence by steamer to Jinja; 
from Jinja to Manisagale by rail, and from 
there by steamer to Lale. From Lale 
native carriers would carry them to Moroto, 
where the ever-uscful donkey would tare 
up the running and bear them ultimately 
to the troops operating in Turkana—a truly 
formidable undertaking requiring the most 
skilful and careful organization, for which 


The fifteen hundred donkeys of the expedition. 


that the men from whom they obtained 
the weapons—the Abyssinian and Swahili 
renegades—be expelled from their midst. 
And now White, [ hear, is approaching 
Loyoro, A British officer has arrived at 
Moroto from Nairobi to organize the supply 
and transport service for the East African 


but little time was available. At least 
fifteen hundred donkeys were required and 
must be collected from somewhere. 

When we worked it out, from the informa- 
tion on the subject entered in my _ note- 
book, we found that if we attempted to 
water one thousand donkeys at the wells 


where I halted, the first donkey watered 
would be due for another drink by the time 
the last had had his turn. We were wonder- 
ing what arrangements the Soudan force 
had made for tleir supplies and transport, 
when a letter arrived with the information 
that, after arrival at Loyoro, they would 
be entirely dependent 
on us! In Africa it 
is a simple matter to 
make a dash into the 
blue if you neither 
mind what befalls 
you there nor care if 
you ever come back. 
It is not so simple, 
however, when it 
becomes necessary to 
arrange that all the 
time you are out of 
touch with the out- 
side world your sup- 
plies arrive regularly 
in sufficient quan- 
tities to maintain you 
in the field and on 
your homeward way. 


The more the Sup- 
ply and Transport 
Officer and 1 dis- 
cussed the matter, 
the more appalling 
our transport diffi- 
culties appeared, 
until at last he 
shrugged his 
shoulders and said: 
“Well, I have never 
yet known Africa to 
let me down; some- 
thing is bound to 
turn up!” And this 
from a man who but 
a few years ago 
worked on the Stock Exchange and regularly 
caught his train to town! 

Owing to the scarcity of water I chose a 
roundabout, uninteresting route to Loyoro, 
and had a dull ride in consequence. The 
Karamojan people, through whose country 
I rode, are not unlike the Turkana in dress 
and appearance, but are less nomadic and 
live in villages of passably decent huts. 
They are rich in cattle and—unlike the 
Turkana again—cultivate fairly large crops 
of matama grain. Of late years they have 
shown a tendency to settle down and become, 
according to European lights, useful members 
of society. 

Two days after leaving Moroto I rode 
through a section of Karamojans calling 
themselves the Jie clan. Their villages, 
surrounded by cultivated land and great 
herds of cattle, were the picture of peace ; 
yet, even as [ rode, raiders from northern 
Turkana were on the way (quite unknown to 
me, of course) and due to arrive to-morrow 


“The Bey.” 
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night to make this quiet spot ring with the 
agonized cries of women and little children 
being put to death. 

Loyoro, a station constructed similarly 
to Moroto, is situated on a high plateau, 
near the edge of the escarpment overlooking 
the Turkana plains to the west of Pelecach 
and Muruasikarr. As 
I rode in I saw an 
officer playing foot- 
ball with the blackest 
soldiers I had ever 
seen. These were men 
of the Equatorial 
Battalion, Soudan 
Army, the first com- 
pany of which had 
arrived. The Euro- 
pean commanded 
this company and 
carried the local rank 
of = Bumblashi, the 
Soudanese equivalent 
of major. He in- 
formed me _— Major 
White was with him, 
and that I was to 
dine at their mess. 

The following 
morning the Bey and 
IT had much to dis- 
cuss. As he was my 
senior I was over- 
joyed to find he was 
all a senior ought to 
be—an important 
matter in these parts, 
where the little 
idiosyncrasies of -a 
man’s fellow-workers 
are so liable to get 
on his nerves. A 
police - sergeant in- 
terrupted our pow- 
wow to report that Jie had been looted 
in the night and that the raiders were 
making off with a fine herd of cattle. A 
crowd of jabbering Jie men were present 
and could guide the troops if they would 
pursue. White determined to give his own 
men a chance, and asked the native N.C.O. 
temporarily in charge of the Loyoro police 
detachment to take his constables out to the 
scene of the raid. Twenty-five minutes later 
not a Soudanese soldier was left in the post. 
Being at a loose end, I determined to follow 
the police, but when I came to Jie I found 
they had not been there. Sceing nothing, 
TI returned at night and was given dinner by 
the Bey’s cook, whose master had not yet 
returned. 

In the morning the Soudancse returned. 
T learned from the Bey that the police had 
got ahead of his party and recovered all the 
cattle, which were now on their way in. The 
police had only suffered one casualty and were 
very proud of their achievement. 
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Next morning, having completed my 
business, I rode away across country straight 
for Moroto. At midday we found water in a 
great hollow rock, and stopped for an hour 
to rest the mules and brew a cup of tea. 
Trekking in Karamoja was much more 
pleasant than in the hot Turkana plains. 
As evening drew in we met a Karamojan 
whom I asked to direct us to water. After 
the manner of his people he tried to mislead 
us, but having experience of his kind I took 
the path which he appeared most reluctant 
for us to follow, and soon came to a Kara- 
mojan village, where we camped and procured 
water. 

We arose early in the morning and enjoyed 
the ride into Moroto post, passing on the road 
herds of eland, hartebeest, lesser kudu and, 
smaller gazelle. A fine giraffe left his herd 
and cantered parallel with us for nearly two 
miles. Truly a sportsman’s paradise. There 
were many fresh tracks of lion and elephant, 
but, alas! I had no time to dwell here for a 
day as I should like to have done. 

ueressi now became the scene of great 
activity, for the 
Supply and Trans- 
port Officer 
poured into it 
great caravans of 
stores, which we 
tallied and stored 
in dumps. From 
the southern Tur- 
kana we procured 
as many donkeys 
as they would sell, 
and soon had a 
fine herd, totalling 
some fifteen 
hundred animals, 
which were 
drafted on to the 
Supplyand Trans- 
port Officer at 
Moroto. By the 
end of 1917 pre- 
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armed. Their displacement from Nairobi 
caused considerable delay. The new company 
was commanded by Captain Holland. After 
its arrival matters were further delayed by 
a severe outbreak of cerebral meningitis 
amongst the troops and followers. It was 
not until April zoth, 1918, therefore, that 
the combined forces, which consisted of two 
companies of Equatorial Battalion, half a 
company mounted infantry, one section 
machine-guns on pack-mules (all Soudan 
Army), two companies of King’s African 
Rifles, and one company of Uganda police, 
were concentrated at Kobua, on the Lake 
shore, ready to move. The King’s African 
Rifles force was well supplied with machine- 
guns, of which department Lieut. T. M. 
Brick took charge. It carried also a two-and- 
a-half-pounder Hotchkiss and .a Stokes 
bomb-mortar. After consultation, White 
agreed to adopt the scheme put forward by 
my officers. This was for all troops to drive 
straight north, as near ta the Abyssinian 
border as was politic ;. there to turn about, 
and, breaking up in columns, marching on a 
parallel front, 
sweep the country 
“south to the 
Turkwell.- . 

If this plan, or 
something similar, 
were. not foHowed, 
I feared the looted 
stock we wished 
to recover for the 
Suk and Kara- 
Mojans would be 
driven across 
the border into 
Abyssinian _ terri- 
tory, where, of 
course, we could 
not follow. 
Further, — serious 
resistance would 
be broken with- 
out delay by 


parations for the 
expedition had 
passed the initial 
stage and plans began to take definite shape. 
Ayre-Smith ‘proceeded to Kobua camp, on 
Lake Rudolf, and there formed what we 
were pleased to call our advance base, into 
which we poured the stores necessary for 
the combined forces of Soudan, Uganda, 
and East African troops that were to 
proceed north (under the official title of the 
Labour Patrol) to clear up the Loimogol- 
Lorusia area. 

Ayre-Smith’s company was composed 
entirely of ex-German ‘askaris, who un- 
fortunately mutinied and had to be dis- 


Some of the Soudan force. 


such a force as 
we could unitedly 
present, which 
would then push on to cut off the cattle, whose 
only line of escape would be back through 
British territory towards the wretched clans 
from which it had been looted. The supply 
and transport arrangements were entirely 
in the capable hands of our Supply and 
Transport Officer. The lines of communica- 
tion were guarded by the King’s African 
Rifles. 

And now, at last, we were going to seek 
the raiders on their own ground, where they 
would find it difficult to evade our force 
and a long-overdue reckoning ! 


(To be concluded.) 


2S Across thé 


of crossing the Painted Desert of 

Arizona alone and on foot into my 

head. A cock-sure New Yorker said 
that no modern woman could do it, and I 
made up my mind [ would show him he was 
wrong. My guardian Airedale was quite 
willing to let me go—providing he came as 
well—so late in April we hit the trail 
together. 

My equipment for the trip was compressed 
into the smallest space possible. A forty-five 
Colt hung at my belt, together with a 
generous supply of cartridges and a cantcen. 


T was a “dare” that first put the idea 


On my back I carried sleeping blanket, - 


sweater, tube of cold cream, a small box of 
powder, matches, and a limited food supply, 
all packed in a canvas knapsack. I had 
made sure that my food stores could be 
replenished each day at the Indian trading 
posts as I went along. My boots were stout 
and. hobnailed, my leather puttees proof 
against cactus thorns, my knickers of thick 
tweed, my pongce shirt-blouse cool enough 
to be comfortable, and my hat  broad- 
brimmed to protect me against the Arizona 
sun. 

My actual destination lay at the other end 
of the Painted Desert, across the Little 
Colorado and the Big Colorado. It was the 
historic cu/-de-sac at the mouth of the Paria 


Ainted 


- Desert 
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A man said no modern women could do it, and so, 
just to show him that he was wrong, the Authoress 
set out on foot and alone save for a dog to cross 
the wonderful “Painted Desert” of Arizona, traver- 
sing hundreds of miles of wild and rugged country. 
“So far as I know,” she writes, “this trip has never 
been made before by a woman under similar 


conditions.” 


where the fugitive Mormon Bishop, John D. 
Lee, successfully concealed himself for two 
memorable yt (1872, and 1873), and 
where his brave wife, Emma, alone with 
her children, triumphed over the hostile 
Navajos. 

Long before that rash ‘“ dare’ from my 
friend in Manhattan, the spot had insistently 
beckoned to me from the map, an alluring 
dot, holding forth promise of mystery, 
romance, and adventure !_ So, before sunrise 
one fine April morning, Bud and [I swung 
out of the Coconino National Forest heading 
for Lee's Ferry, one hundred and y-five 
miles away. At that hour of the morning 
the air at this altitude—six thousand teet— 
was like chilled dry wine, and it tickled in 
my nostrils as I raced along. 

Once the forest was left behind, the vellow 
pines thinned out to cypress and juniper. 
Then came a stretch where there were no 
trees at all—simply grass and sage, with 
mangy cattle grazing. These disappeared at 
length, leaving volcanic rocks and = dry 
stubble that appeared to be moth-eaten, 
dotted with discouraged-looking knots of 
creosote. 

Finally I exclaimed aloud: ‘ Desert!” 

Bud pricked up his ears at the word. At 
last we were coming to it! I could sce the 
vague outline of a red plateau rising ahead in 
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One of the remarkable Indian rock-drawings along the Little Colorado. 


the smoky air. It stretched out like a 
glazed blur into the sunlit distance. 

Bud was reluctant to stick to the road. 
He had been eagerly eyeing occasional 
prairie dogs ever since we left the forest, and 
nally, at the sight of a brown-coloured 
creature darting 
out of its hole, 
he scampered off 
in pursuit. It 
was an exciting 
chase, but fruit- 
less, for in the 
middle of the 
prairie-dog coun- 
try he suddenly 
espied a jack- 


rabbit and 
dashed away 
after it over 
interminable 
stretches of coun- 
try. His only 
capture, how- 


ever, was a col- 
jar lizard. Some- 
how he managed 
to stun one of 
these _ beauti- 
fully- mottled 
creatures —at 
least a foot long, 
coloured green, 
with a collar of black and occasional mark- 
ings of red. I was afraid he was planning 
to lunch on the verdant reptile, and had 
difficulty in pulling him away. 

We spent the greater part of thé day in 
the rabbit-land, but reached the Indian 
trading post at the Little Colorado before 
dark. The following day, before plunging 
on into the Painted Desert, we spent several 
hours wandering up and down the river 
looking at the Indian carvings on the rocks. 
These remarkable drawings are made up of 
a mass ot little dots, laboriously picked into 
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the sandstonewith 
sharp - pointed 
stones. These pic- 
ture - writings are 
found at intervals 
along the Little 
Colorado, and were 
obviously exe- 
cuted by artists 
of different trtbes 
—Navajos, Hopis, 
and even the old 
Aztecs. One of the 
most ancient 
‘Aztec drawings 
showed a map of 
the rivér,. th 
the springs flowing 
into it. Above 
was the insignia 
of the tribe, show- 
ing the direction in which they were march- 
ing. A Hopi picture on a rock where the 
Indians ‘came for salt depicted a number 
of deer or mountain sheep, the artist 
adding a fresh deer each time he made 
another trip for salt. 


Another of the ancient drawings. This particular specimen is 
ascribed to the Navajos. 


According to the most recent scientific 
opinions, the pictures of prehistoric animals 
such as the dinosaurs, mastodon, camel, 
ibex, deer, mountain sheep, three-toed horse, 
and other weird creatures are evidences of a 
“‘ Mesozoic ”’ civilization—hundreds of thou- 
sands of years ago ! 

Leaving the trading-post at the Little 
Colorado, I crossed the bridge at sunrise the 
next morning. This was my first real 
introduction to the Painted Desert. The red 
plateau that I had seen in the distance two 
days before was now shaping itself into a 
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“Not a single plant or tree, not a blade of grass, was visible in this bewildering 
desert country.” 


solid wall, gradually rising higher and higher. 
On top of the plateau were great masses of 
voléanic rock—jagged, tumbled boulders 
that looked very much as if they had been 
dumped there from some mammoth refuse- 
heap. Stretching away below the plateau 
were a series of little hummocks with rounded 
tops, all covered with pale grey chinle shading 
off into blue. 

It is the chinle that is responsible for the 
wonderful colouring that gives the Painted 
Desert its name. It overlays the entire 
country, the colours varying with the 


p-ocess of disintegration from the palest to 
the most brilliant hues. Only on the 
reddish-brown bed of Kibab limestone had 
the overlying strata of chinle been worn 
away. 

During the next five miles the grey-blue 
hummocks steadily increased in size, growing 
from knolls to rounded pyramids. In the 
distance the grey chinle heaped at the base 
of each pyramid looked like a dust cloud. 
The first was a most delicate shade of pale 
green; the next, dust-spattered at the foot, 
was a rare robin’s-egg blue. Then came an 
aurelian monu- 
ment, a_peach- 
coloured beauty, 
and a series of 
larger pyramids 
of vermilion red. 
Not a single plant 
or tree, not a 
blade of grass, 
was visible in 
this bewildering 
desert country. 
Ahead, as far as I 
could see, round- 
topped pyramids 
of wondrous 
shades stretched 
in long undu- 
lating lines. Then 
the road turned, 
and I came sud- 
denly into an as- 
tonishing region 
where all the 
colours were 
those of precious 
stones. There 


More Indian drawings. Scientists claim that these rock-pictures were 
made, in many cases, thousands of years ago. 


was a jade- 
green moun- 
tain—opaque, 
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wonderful; there were turquoise hills of purest 
blue, and then a pyramid of bloodstone. 
Beyond lay valleys of shaded amethyst, 
trailing off into delicate heliotrope tones, and 
deep plum-coloured canyons shadowed with 
eerie purple. 

The first growing thing I encountered in 
this strange country was a cottonwood at 
Moen Copie Wash. Its verdure was so 
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was what looked like a massive tomb set on 
the top of the highest pyramid, purple-grey 
in the early morning light. Not a Tring thing 
moved anywhere ; one could almost fee! the 
deadly stillness. 

The first sign of life we came across was a 
spiked palo verde of a yellowish colour. It 
looked quite prosaic growing there against 
the bright pink of the ground, its sickly 
hue redeeming it 
from the charge 
of “ unnatural- 
ness” that I had 
made against the 


green cotton- 
woods of the 
previous day. 


Soon grey sage 
appeared in small 
clumps, and I felt 
as if I had left 
the dead world 
behind me. 

The red pla- 
teau, which had 
all this time been 
lifting itself higher 
and higher from 


“A towering yellow cliff lifted a precipitous face.” 


startling, against the red-blue-grey-green of 
the desert, that I looked again to make sure 
it was real. It reminded me of those ghastly 
imitation Christmas-trees that are made for 
children in the holiday season and dyed 
hideous livid shades of impossible grass- 
‘green. 


When night came on and the stars looked _ 


out on the pyramids the amazing colours were 
blotted out; the rounded mountains of jade 
and turquoise turned to mammoth black 
mounds. Bud and I made an_elaborate 
camp and sat late around the fire. Sud- 
denly we were both startled by a blood- 
curdling sound just outside the zone of our 
firelight. It was an appalling howl, a yip-vi 
yip-e-c -I-i! rising to a shrill falsetto at 
the end. Bud's hair bristled and | felt the 
goose-flesh rising along my arms. Then I 
recognized the doleful, nerve-racking yell of 
a coyote. Later, he wandered off in the 
direction of some Indian hogans a mile or so 
below, scouting round for young goats and 
baby lambs. His howls echoed among the 
rocks in a terrifying refrain, and I shivered 
under my blanket and cursed my New York 
friend for his ‘“ dare.” 

‘Emma Lee was a braver woman than 
you!" I said to myself, but Bud nestled his 
head sympathetically under my arm, and I 
felt comforted 

A keen desire to leave this uncanny region 
behind overtook us, and stirred us forward 
next morning ere the last stars faded from 
the sky. We covered two laps before break- 
fast, and my last vision of the dead country 


the desert plain, 
now took shape 
as a_ towering 
vermilion cliff. Here was the Grand Canyon 
colouring at last, sweeping across the land- 
scape, growing brighter at every mile, to 
finally burst in a blaze of beauty on the 
precipitous walls of the still-distant Echo 
iffs. : 

The red stone of this Arizona country is 
called ‘‘ Navajo rock.”’. It is very “‘ young,” 
from a geological point of view, in ‘com- 
parison with the Kibab limestone, and—like 
all. young things—it is very vivid and very 
much alive, The cliffs glow with its flames, 
smouldering as it were with tongues. of 
vermilion fire. Calendars dating back eons 
and eons decorate the face of every cliff, the 
years being marked by distinct rims—each, 
the scientist will tell you, a prehistoric water- 
mark of thousands of years ago. 

Suddenly the dead country I thought I 
had left behind thrust itself in upon the 
Red Land in a flowing line of purple-blue 
pyramids, rounded off into flutes and curves. 
It looked for all the world like a mass of 
demon-created heather. Farther on Bud 
and I stopped to examine a petrified log. 
We had noticed piles of chips along the way 
that looked like the remnants of a wood-pile, 
and at first I had taken the chips for real 
wood. These petrified relics are the remains 
of early forests that were’completely buried 
by immense deposits of volcanic ash, which 
preserved them through the centuries. 

The phantom “ heather ”’ fields faded away 
to a bright pink and blue, but still the 
dominant notes of the Red Symphony 
thundered on ahead Steeper and steeper 
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and ever more gloriously red, the rocks 
soared up into an azure sky flecked with 
flying clouds. Bud and I went along at our 
best speed, the roar of the desert wind filling 
our ears. 

Presently an old deserted adobe house, 
with the roof fallen in, caught my eye on the 
top of one of the red foothills. From my 
maps I decided it was the old Preston 
trading post, and we clambered up over the 
shale and limestone to get a closer view of it. 

It was a picturesque place for an Indian 
trader to live, but depressingly desolate 
without trees or green grass. No wonder 
he had deserted the lonely spot ! 

The lowing of cattle awoke me early next 
morning. Bud was impatient to be off after 
them, just for the fun of scattering them in 
terror. So timid were they that the slightest 
call startled them into a frightened run, and 
I had to pull the dog down beside me. 

The climb toward Cedar Ridge lay through 
barren country. There were yellow sand- 
hills dotted with sage that looked as if it 
had been blighted, and a desolate-looking 
road of dirt and stone wound hopelessly 
along through arid wastes. Later in the 
morning, however, the wonderful colours 
of the Painted Desert put in an appearance 
once more. There were pastel-pinks, greys, 


on the thick carpet of needles, inhaling the 
sweet perfume. 

Up again and on our way, we found the 
cedars growing thicker and thicker. To the 
right a towering yellow cliff lifted a pre- 
cipitous face, assuming majestic propor- 
tions at the top of the ridge. The wide, 
deep valley below was filled with astonishing 
colours, 

The full force of its beauty burst upon me 
as I climbed to the very summit of the 
divide. This was the end of the Painted 
Desert, the last of the colour-formation of 
the plains below. And what a_ brave, 
triumphant finale it proved to be! The 
blues, greens, yellows, and reds that had 
spasmodically persisted along the road 
now flaunted themselves as a last reminder 
of their unforgettably vivid existence. 

Joe Lee, trader in charge of the post, 
and the grandson of the notorious John D. 
Lee, met me at the door of his cedar-shaded 
cabin with a beaming smile. 1 was instantly 
captivated by his bright eyes and gladly 
accepted his invitation to enter. 

Lee’s is a striking personality. His face 
is as tanned as a Navajo’s, and he has an 
almost Indian intuition in his understanding 
of them. He was leisurely in his talk, 
amiable and absorbing as he sat cross-legged 


Joseph Lee, grandson of the notorious Mormon bishop, John D. Lee, standing beside 
an Indian “hogan” at Cedar Ridge. 


and blues, their surfaces smudged with 
young cedars that grew steadily larger as 
! ascended the hill. 

The fragrance of their aromatic branches 
was deliciously seductive under the melting 
warmth of the noonday sun. 1 gathered 
pine-nuts, strewed them under a gnarled 
pinon, and lay at full length for a while 


on the floor, just like an Indian, rolling his 
Bull Durham cigarette and telling me how 
he handled the Navajo contingent employed 
in the famous film picture, ‘ The Covered 
Wagon.” 

Alter successfully overcoming the various 
difficulties that arose in transporting the 
chiefs to Los Angelos, he told me, he tound 
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the director confronted with the problem 
of translating his instructions to the six 
or seven different Indian tribes assembled. 
Only Joseph Lee spoke Ute, a language 
more universally understood by the Indians 
than their individual tribal tongues, and 
consequently he was selected as interpreter. 
The daily remuneration he received for his 
services so far exceeded any previous wage 
he had ever earned that he whispered the 
figure to me in awe and amazement. The 
experience had so entirely eclipsed the sum 
total of his quiet existence on the reserva- 
tion that it was difficult to get him to break 
away from the alluring tales of Hollywood 
life and tell me about the more exciting 
facts he recalled in the life of his notorious 
grandfather. 

Joseph H. Lee, my trader friend, was born 
in Monroe, Utah. He migrated to Tuba 
City when still a young boy and had spent 
the greater part of his life on the reserva- 
tion. Unlike most grandchildren of famous 
(or infamous!) parents, he had not been 
brought up on tales of his grandad's 
doings. Instead, the black facts were 
caretully-guarded secrets. Only when he 
was a grown man did Joe finally learn the 
entire history from an old friend of his 
father’s. 

John Doyle Lee, the Mormon Bishop 
(Joe’s grandfather), was, in his grandson's 
estimation, to be utterly condemned for 
the atrocious Mountain Meadows m re 
of 1857, when he treacherously murdered 
defenceless women and children—all of them 
non-Mormons—who had come as emigrants 
to the Western country. 

“The old man was cold-blooded but 
game,” he said; and then he went on to 
tell of his grandfather’s success in dodging 
the Government agents after the slaughter, 
stealthily moving from one Indian tribe 
to another and evading his captors at every 
turn. Finally he settled down in that 
perfect spotof concealment (my destination !) 
at the mouth of the Paria, where he built 
a log cabin in the natural oasis there and 
named it “ Lonely Dell.” He kept vigilant 
Indian watchmen posted on ‘ Lee’s Look- 
out,” a fourways observation post that 
commands a view of every possible approach 
to the place. The house built, the Bishop 
hauled lumber for the first ferry-boat from 
the Upper Kanab, his friends, Hamblin 
and “ Bi” (Lorenzo W.) Roundy helping 
him to build it. Later, “ Bi” Roundy was 
tragically drowned while crossing the river 
in this same boat. 

Lee lived at “ Lonely Dell,” Joe went on 
to tell me, unmolested and happy, com- 
pletely hidden from his pursuers, until he 
finally departed in) 1874, going up into 
Southern Utah for food-supplies. Here he 
was captured by United States marshals, 
and later tried and convicted. 

The grandson descrived 


how his own 
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father had gone to the prison to help 
“ Grandad ” escape, and how the old man 
had stoutly refused assistance, and was later 
executed by shooting, on March 23rd, 
1877, on the spot where his crime was com- 
mitted. Joe told of his father’s grief when 
his grandfather finally met his death; it 
broke him up and he never completely 
recovered from the shock. 

Joe had scarcely concluded his story when 
we heard the “honk” of a motor-horn. 
A dust-covered car had just drawn up 
outside. In it were two Government engi- 
nee their faces streaked with dirt and 
sweat, sprawled in their seats limp with 
fatigue. They had been on the road since 
daybreak, but were determined to make 
the Ferry by nightfall. Bud and I accepted 
their proffered “ lift ’’ with alacrity. 

Soon we were coasting down the Ridge 
hill, and the yellow cedar-clad cliffs were 
merging into red, marked by a heavy central 
line of vermilion rock. Presently the cedars 
disappeared and the cliffs turned to a mottled 
brown, forming themselves into gigantic 
castles with sheer slabs of smooth, shining 
rock built into their sides. Away ahead 
was the faint red outline of a giant palisade 
—the far wall of the canyon of the Colorado ! 

Now we were bumping through a red 
canyon, my head hitting the top of the 
car at every jerk. Scattered over the 
ground were quantities of immense rocks, 
which looked as if they had been strewn 
hither and thither by the gods of the moun- 
tains in a game of giant dice. 

At a sign marked “ Navajo Springs, Half 
Mile,” we stopped to change a tyre. Beyond, 
on the very face of the precipitous clitts, 
a zigzag trail came tumbling over from 
White Mesa above and traced itself in a fine 
Z line down the entire drop to the canyon 
below and thence to the Springs. Even as 
we looked a band of horses dashed headlong 
down this treacherous path, throwing up the 
dust as they raced towards the water-hole. 
It was a path for none but the sure-footed, 
I reflected. An hour later I made the same 
observation about our own roadway. All 
others risk speedy destruction in the swift 
waters of the Colorado ! 

The first glimpse of the yellow river came 
only when we were nearly upon it. This 
was at the point where John D. Lee, “ Bi ”’ 
Roundy, Warren Johnson, Jacob Hamblin, 
and the others first ferried across the 
Colorado, 

By this time we had come straight up 
against the red wall of Echo Cliffs and were 
rapidly approaching the perilous ‘‘ Dugway.”” 
Before the construction of this new route, 
the Mormons crossed the cliffs by an old road, 
still visible, that goes directly up to the 
summits and over them, descending some 
miles farther on at Lee's Ferry proper. 

As asubstitute for this old track the ‘ Dug- 
way is a marvellous feat of engineering, 
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The Authoress and the faithful Airedale which accompanied her on the desert journey. 


but hardly to be recommended for safe 
and pleasurable motoring. Straight across 
the face of the canyon’s perpendicular 
walls winds this wonderful road, mounting 
hundreds of feet into the air. Up and down 
it goes and round all the little jutting places, 
the cliffs soaring on above to heights that 
dwarf and terrify, ‘the treacherous river 
rushing below, hundreds of feet directly 
under the outer edge of your left-hand 
wheels as you breathlessly approach the 
Ferry! Defective brakes while changing 
gears on any one of these dangerous grades 
would mean a swift and violent death in the 
sucking eddies of the Colorado. It is a 
tortuous and terrible road, and it kept my 
heart in my mouth from start to finish. 

At the highest point in the ‘“‘ Dugway,” 
some three hundred feet above the river, 
we sighted for the first time the aifalfa fields 
of ‘‘ Lonely Dell,” unbelievably green against 
the canyon’s red walls, with Lee's Ferry a 
quarter of a mile beyond, where the little 
cabins perched by the river looked no larger 
than fiy-specks. The vermilion cliffs are so 
enormous in bulk and height that it seemed 
as if they were actually pushing the huts off 
into the muddy river below. The early 
stone fort, built in 1870, the stone post- 
office, and the half-dozen other stone and 
adobe buildings looked as frail and tem- 
porary as miniature dolls’ houses against 
the majesty of the gigantic canyon walls. 

We crawled along the precarious road, 
gradually descending as we negotiated its 
hair-raising turns, and crept ast the 


alarming “ drop-off” places, i 
aH ning P-O: places, until at last 


we were level with the river. Here, at its 
brink, was a cement gauge-house where 
the resident engineer later showed me a 
remarkable water recorder. Then we came 
to safe sandbanks, where we thankfully 
disembarked. 

The ferryman, a strapping black-haired 
Mormon youth, appeared in response to the 
engineer's shouts and agreed to ferry their 
car across to the other side. Bud was also 
scheduled to cross on this trip, while the 
resident engineer obligingly offered to paddle 
me and the two visitors across in his light 
canoe. It was rapidly getting dark, so we 
were anxious to get over as quickly as 
possible. 

Bud remained behind with the ferryman. 

Boarding a canoe in that swirling stream 
was a risky business at best. As for the 
crossing, I was wholly unaware of the 
hazards of the Colorado until I saw the 
terrific force of the current and the sudden 
unexpected way in which we were carried 
down-stream in spite of the pilot's strong, 
swift strokes on his paddle. He was a man 
of brawn, and he worked with might and 
main, but his best efforts were not proof 
against the demoniacal power of the river. 
1 did not realize how far we had been carried 
down-stream until we landed on the opposite 
sandy bank, and | looked back and saw our 
starting-point at least an eighth of a mile up. 

At the top of the sandbanks, which weré 
heavily overgrown with arrow-weed, were 
the “ fly-speck ’’ houses I had seen from the 
top of the “ Dugway.’’ There was the old 
Mormon fort, which had been converted into 
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a dwelling-house by the engineer and his 
wife, and a post-office where mail ig brought 
once a month by Indian rider. This was 
placed at my disposal as a lodging as long as 
Icaredtoremain. A few other small houses, 
only one of which was inhabited, completed 
the little colony. 
The Mormon ferry- 
man lived at 
“Lonely Dell,” on 
the green oasis of 
alfalfa, a quarter of 


a mile down the 
river. 
Before — starting 


for my new quar- 
ters I turned to see 
if Bud was coming 
on over the ferry, 
a large, raft-like 
structure attached 
to a cable and 
worked across the 
stream by the 
power of the cur- 
rent. At that very 
instant Bud had 
suddenly — evaded 
the ferryman’s hold 
and was _ start- 
ing to cross the 
river after me. I yelled to him to go back, 
but he paid no heed and plunged into the 
muddy stream undismayed, his forefeet 
working hard. The more I yelled the faster 
he came. Next minute he reached one of 
the dangerous eddies, and before I tealized 
it was sucked swiftly under, like a helpless 
bit of straw. 1 stood there panic-stricken, 
straining my eyes in the fast-growing dark- 
ness fora sight of his head. At last he came 
up, fighting hard, and immediately made for 
the shore he had started from. Directly he 
landed the ferryman called to him, and 1 
yelled again, but he was not content to wait. 
Instead, he jumped in farther up the stream 
and started across once more. This time 
1 was sick with fright. I could see the eddies 
that swirled across his path and, sure as fate, 
next minute he was sucked down again. 
He was gone so long that I was certain he 
had been drowned. It was darker now, and 
I could not see him struggle to the surface. 
I only caught a glimpse of his head some 
minutes later, a fast-moving black speck, 
as he headed back to his starting-point 

I knew he would try it again, and I waited 
in grim suspense. Scarcely had he clambered 
up the bank than he raced along the shore, 
this time to a point still farther up the river, 
and jumped off from there. In his first 
fighting rush he escaped the dangerous 
eddies and reached mid-stream safely. Then 
the current caught him and carried him, 
struggling with all his Airedale pluck, 
almost half a mile down the river. It was 
too dark for me to see him land, to even 
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know whether he had reached the shore or 
not, and | stood rooted to the spot in an 
agony of fear. Then suddenly out of the 
darkness I heard a panting breath, and a wet 
nose poked itself into my hands. Bud was 


almost dropping with fatigue, his tongue 


Early morning in the Canyon, showing the treacherous Colorado River 
looking like a lake of glass. 


hung out, but he wagged his tail and licked 
my hand and yelped with joy at our 
reunion. One might have supposed from his 
demeanour that swimming the Colorado was 
no more than crossing a duck-pond, but 
nevertheless 1 was careful to see that the 
feat was not repeated 6n the return journey. 

A luxurious supper with my hospitable 
host and hostess at the Fort, a comfortable 
rest in front of a crackling fire, and a much- 
needed night’s sleep in my post-office lodging 
were fitting preliminaries to the wind-up of 
the trip. ? 

Bud and I were both breakfast guests at 
the Fort, and started out immediately after- 
wards for Lee’s famous ‘“ fourways "’ look- 
out, a steep knoll rising directly over the 
Ferry colony. 

Early morning in the canyon is a joyous 
experience, Mention of the sunlight on the sur- 
rounding clifis, the perpendicular vermilion 
walls that so completely shut out the world, 
and the red spires rising high down the 
distant river—these things give only the 
vaguest outline of its thrilling beauty. From 
the top of the look-out, which commands a 
view of the entire country, there were snow- 
caps visible on the Buckskin mountains of 
Utah. Below stretched the flaming canyon 
and a two-mile expanse of the Colorado 
river. Directly under the look-out, on the 
other side of the Paria, a little river that 
trickled down from the Utah plateau, was 
my Mecea-—' Lonely Dell,” the home of the 
old-time heroine 1 had been hunting. 

The approach to the Lee refuge leads down 


ACROSS THE PAINTED DESERT. 


an avenue shaded on either side by great 
cottonwood trees. Beyond the ‘cotton- 
woods are wide fields of tall alfalfa. There 
are orchards of peaches, pears, apples, 
apricots, plums, cherries, and an arbour of 
grapes. Vegetables were growing in rank 
profusion, with asparagus everywhere in 
evidence, spreading like wildfire through the 
orchards and vineyard. Beautiful locust 
trees in full blossom clustered in great shady 
groups in front of the large frame-house, and 
spread their fragrant branches over the small 
stone and adobe structures near by. 

The sole tenant of lovely ‘‘ Lonely Dell” 
was the Mormon ferryman, Elmer Johnson. 
His father, Warren M. Johnson, had been 
sent to Lee's Ferry in 1875 as agent for the 
Mormon Church, and had purchased Lev’s 
home from Emma Lee. 

The frame-house was erected by Johnson ; 
Lee’s own house is the modest structure of 
stone and adobe Bud and I went inside, and 
I sat quiet for a while just to conjure up a 
mental picture of the brave woman, Emma 
Lee, who was left behind at ‘‘ Lonely Dell ” 
with her children when her husband -went 
forth never to return. 

At that time the Navajos often crossed the 
river, and were not always friendly in their 
intentions. One night when there was no 
moon and the canyon was black with dark- 
ness, a party of Navajos stealthily ap- 
proached ‘ Lonely Dell,” where this solitary 
woman and her children lay sleeping, 
hundreds of miles away from help of any 
kind. Cunningly the Indians built their 
camp, making a big fire in the yard under 
the locust trees. Their plans were carefully 
laid, and they knew perfectly well that the 
outcries of a single woman and _ her children, 
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down in the canyon’s impenetrable depths, 
would never be heard. 

Waking up and seeing the firelight, Mrs. 
Lee crept to the door and listened in a cold 
sweat to the Navajo pow-wow. She under- 
stood just enough of their talk to know that 
her life was in danger. What could she do ? 
Her gun was useless against so many. 
Brave woman that she was, she quaked in 
terror while the mumbling voices continued 
outside. Instinctively she knew she must 
overawe them. But how? Then, like a 
lightning flash, an idea came to her. Imme- 
diately she roused the children, flung wide 
the cabin door, and, taking the little ones 
by the hand, went out boldly into the midst 
of the hostile Indians: Here’ she spread a 
bed near the fire and stayed there, among 
her treacherous enemies, until morning. 
When the Navajos rode away at daylight 
they called her a brave woman and told her 
she should always be safe in the future. 
This promise was faithfully kept as long as 
Mrs. Lee remained at “ Lonely Dell,” and 
her ranch was never again invaded. 

The intrepid spirit of this pioneer woman, 
it seemed to me, still clings to the ‘‘ Lonely 
Dell’ ranch. It stands there so solitary 
and so® brave, surrounded by rugged red 
cliffs and treacherous yellow rivers, the only 
verdant, living spot for miles around. I 
wandered under the blossoming locusts 
where plucky Emma Lee spent so many long 
and weary days as she waited for news of 
the fugitive husband who never returned, 
and every hour I understood better just how 
much she endured. My pilgrimage, I felt, 
had been well worth while, and I thought of 
her patient courage again and again on my 
homeward journey. 
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HERE is yet another WIDE 
Wortp “sequel ’—a clipping 
from the Los Angeles Sunday 
Times—which explains _ itself. 
Our readers will remember the 
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ales auton: 


we of his I vivid account of Sergt. Bethel’s 
Creml arene adventure which appeared in 
our pages. Readers would be 
doing us a service, and inci- 


dentally give themselves a little 
quiet amusement, by occasion- 
ally showing one of these 
“sequels ’’ to those incorrigible 
sceptics of their acquaintance 
who (in spite of the fact that 
they have never read the Ma- 
gazine) roundly declare that 
the events narrated in our 
stories are obviously fictitious, 
never happened, and never could 
happen ! 
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ZAMAN ‘S PARADISE 
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S long as I appeared to be 
live I Ce CMM de / NN about thirty- 
shall re- ap: ss 3 ete @ oP, es three or thirty- 
member ILLUSTRATED BY. four. 

a“ boy” [I had R. CATON WOODVILLE ‘‘Zaman,"’ I 

many years ago told him, ‘we 

in India. He was leave to-morrow 

a remarkable for Trichinopoly. 

fellow. Zaman was an officer's servant in India, and for Is that under- 
I had just re- some time proved himself a treasure. Then, in stood?” 


turned from leave 
and taken a room 
at the Taj Mahal 


most startling fashion, he fell from grace, making 
the station he had called a “Paradise” much 
too hot to hold him. 


“ Huzoor, itis,” 
he replied respect- 
fully, exposing a 


Hotel, Bombay. 


The hotel porch, 

as always, was crowded with se 
cager to pick up “ masters.” 
others I noticed a Pathan, 
took a fancy at once. He had a couple 
of very good chits, and I selected him on 
account of these testimonials, supported 
as they were by his extraordinarily c'ean 
turn-out. After I had engaged him we 
went up to my room. 

Zaman, as he called himself, was not a very 
big man, as Pathans go, but his spruce 
figure suggested considerable strength and 
agility. His shoes were the country-made, 
creaky sort. The soles turned up at the 
toes and tapered to a fine point. Before 
entering my room he kicked them off at the 
door. As ‘trousers he sported a pair of 
“bags "" such as Mussulmen in the North 
affect. Tight at the ankles, they gradually 
increased in volume upwards, in a succession 
of countless, graceful folds. 

Zaman wore two shirts, th€ir ends hanging 
outside his trousers. The outer one was 
white and well-starched. His two studs 
were of silver, joined together by means of 


Tvants 
Among the 
to whom I 


a bunch of slender silver chains, dangling 
against their snow-white background. 
His black velvet waistcoat was heavily 


embroidered in gold around the edges and 
the diminutive crescent-shaped pockets. 
This waistcoat, I discovered later, w 
next tohiswell trimmed beard and moustache 
—his great pride and joy. A big turban 
wove an intricate series of neat coils about 
his head and added a certain dignity to his 
general appearance. 

His dark, intelligent eves were fringed 
with unusually long lashes. I_ belie he 
blackened his lids! He had a fine aquiline 
nose and a strong and manly-looking tace— 
altogether a very handsome fellow. He 


— = set of  periect, 

gleaming teeth. 

“Do you know Southern India?" I 
asked him. 

“ Huzoor, I have often heard tell of that 
rich country. It lies yonder, in the dakkan.” 
He waved an arm towards the South. 
‘T have never journeyed to it.” 

The prospect of the visit appeared to 
please him. 

«You shall soon know it, then,” I told him. 
“Get on with the work.” 

I proceeded to show him where my things 
were packed, and he scemed capable and 
willing enough. 

The following afternoon, as we were about 
to leave for the Victoria Terminus Station, 
I observed that he was still rigged out as I 
have just described. 

“Surely you are not going to travel in 
that holiday get-up ? ’’ 1 remonstrated. 

“Loam, with Huzoor’s permission,’ he 
replied. “‘ I always dress in this fashion.” 
He seemed determined, so I let the matter 
drop. My room reeked with the penetrating, 
elusive scent of attar of roses, and I was glad 
to get into the open. Evidently the fellow 
was a“ knut.”” 

Arrived at “ Trichy,” I found that the 
regiment had practically no bungalows 
allotted to it. As the Mess was full, several 
officers lived in tents in the compound. 
T was junior captain in those days, and they 
gave me a fairly roomy tent for myself and 
a small one for my servant. Zaman made 
my abode very comfortab’e indeed, and 
proved quite uscful in this semi-camping 
life. He was full of ideas ; one of them was 
to hang all my accoutrements in neat array 
on either side of my dressing-table. 

Down South only white drill mess-kit 
is worn. I explained to Zaman where to 
fix the “ pips,” medals, and so forth, and he 


had ‘to repeat this job daily. “Trichy” 
is mightily hot all the year round, but during 
the summer months it is just a suburb of 
Hades. However, in spite of the heat, 
life was fairly pleasant in that good old 
South Indian station. We would stay at 
the club until we heard the regimental 
“dress” call, and then foot it across the 
maidan in time for a rapid tub and change. 
Often we cut it rather fine, but the patient 
servants were always there waiting to dress 
their masters. 

One evening I was particularly late. It 
was a guest night, and, as usual, Zaman 


took up his post behind my chair. Each 
officer's ‘‘ boy,” you must understand, 
serves his own master in mess. This 


simplifies the servant problem at a large 
tabte. 

The dinner was going off with a swing 
when the adjutant, my vis-a-vis, suddenly 
gave a merry whoop. 


“Cheers !’’ he cried. ‘ Mine's a port, 
old picture!’’ And he grinned at me 
significantly. 


I looked down—to find my badges had 
been put on the wrong way about. This, 
according to mess etiquette, meant a glass 
of wine all round. Later, when they 
drank my health—at my expense—I vowed 
I would see that Mr. Zaman never repeated 
‘the blunder, or if he did that it was at his 
own cost. Our pay in those days, be it noted, 
was nothing to write home about. At the end 
of the ronth none of us junior officers ever 
felt so overladen with rupees, annas, and 
pies as to fear becoming bandy-legged. 

After I lad finished with him Zaman 
seemed to grasp this notion. He also seemed 
to understand about the correct position 
of a certain pair of badges on the collar of 
a mess-jacket. 

At the end of our first month I paid him 
his wages. He handed me back the money. 

“Tf the Huzoor will please place it at the 
Bank of Madras for me. 

“What?” I gasped, 
any money?” 

“No, Huzoor. 
cheap country. 
to nothing.” 

“ Next to nothing ! 
my bill ? ”” 

My “ bill,’ 1 must explain, included all 
such odds and ends as tobacco, boot and 
metal polish, matches, and so forth. An 
officer's servant procured these from the 
regimental banniah or from the bazaar (it 
depended upon where he could get the most 
commission !). The account was settled on 
pay-day, the first of each month. 

Zaman held out a slip of paper with a 
singularly small sum scrawled on it. I can’t 
mention the amount, for very shame. 

“Is this all 1 owe you?” I asked, sur- 
rised. 

“ Allah be praised : 


“don't you want 


This is a wonderfully 
One can live here for next 


Pagl! And where is 


it is, Huzoor.” 
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1 paid the bill-and resolved to look into 
the matter later; there was evidently a 
mistake somewhere. 

That evening 1 went down to have a look 
at the crowded bazaar. It consisted mainly 
of a long, very broad and dusty street. 
On either side of it ran an endless row of 
small open-fronted shops and crazy thatched 
stalls, where squatting venders shouted their 
Tespective wares. It was a fantastic medley 
of half-naked men, temples, colours, mosques, 
over-dressed women, cows, noises, naked 
little children, pariah dogs, and smells— 


jostled and hustled, but 
1 saw a curious sight ahead. 


presently 
The throng seemed to part to allow someone 
to pass—someone, apparently, of importance. 


I pushed forward. It was my servant 
Zaman in all his glory! There he was, 
strutting down the furrow that the awed 
crowd opened up for him. His turban was 
cocked at a rakish angle; his waistcoat 
strained under the pressure of an over- 
expanded chest. He was swinging a smart 
cane, and swaggered proudly along until he 
disappeared down a side lane. The cowering 
natives stared after him, exchanged whis- 
pered remarks, and nudged each other 
meaningly. Evidently Zaman was an 
accepted institution in the bazaar. 

One afternoon, a couple of cays later, I 
was lying on my camp-cot under the 
mosquito-net. It was a sweltering, steaming 
June day. The flies were terrible; I was 
covered with prickly heat, and bathed in 
perspiration. Outside, a band of hungry 
crows cawed pecvishly among the dusty 
mango-trecs. 

Presently Zaman entered smiling. 

“ Huzoor, to Allah be all praise!" he 
said. ‘ This is a veritable Paradise!” 

“ Paradise!’ 1 exclaimed irritably. “I 
shall send you under observation to the 
medical officer sahib if you utter any such 
silly remarks in my presence again.” 

He hesitated; then drew a newspaper- 
covered packct from his bosom. 

“This is for the master, Huzoor."" He 
came forward, unwrapping it, and held out 
a morocco case. 

“What! A present ?”’ 

“Jee han, Huzoor. If the Huzoor will 
deign to accept it from me,” he added, with 
a propitiatory grin. 

I opened the case and beheld a magnificent 
mneerschaur pipe nestling on a green satin 

od. 

Zaman’s hand returned to his bosom. 

“Don’t you ever attempt to repeat this !"’ 
I said, after accepting the gift. ‘ Under- 
stand, Zaman?” I did not wish to hurt 
the poor fellow’s feelings, otherwise 1 
should have refused the pipe. 

Smilingly he offered me my tobacco-jar, 
and I began colouring the pipe right” away, 
while Zaman looked on in rapture. “I am 
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glad, Huzoor, that my humble choice has 
pleased Huzoor,”’ was all he said as he left. 

A few days later he rushed into the tent, 
obviously much excited. 1 was shaving at 
the time, and his abrupt entrance startled 
me. 

“ What the deuce are you up to now, oh! 
son of a fool?" I crie “Do you wish to 
see your master slice his throat ? "” 

“They followed me !”’ explained Zaman, 
regaining his breath. ‘I am sorry if 1 
have angered as 

“They ?—Who ? ”” 

“The po-police, Huzoe . 
right,”’ he assured me. 

“The police!" I put down the razor. 
“What have you been doing, eh? Out 
with the truth! I may even help you, you 
vagabond.” 

“That will not be necessary, Huzoor. 
Allah be praised !’’ was his calm rejoinder. 
“1 think they made a mistake,’”’ he added, 
grinning. 

«That's as it may be, Zaman,” I said, 
doabtfully. « But remember, if you are 
locked up, you will have to procure me a 
substitute before you go!” 

« There will be no need for that, Huzvor. 
Zaman will rot go to jail—never in ¢his 
Paradise, anyhow. * 

I heard nothing farther about the alleged 
pursuit, and the incident was forgotten. 

On the Saturday following, 1 was home 
late again. By a coincidence it was a guest 
night once more. By a still stranger 
coincidence I was again fined—those con- 
founded bugie badges ! The incident, 
needless to say, did not put me in the best 
of moods. However, I sougit solace in 
the fact that my servant was to foot the bill. 

After dinner, when everyone moved to 
the ante-room, I thought 1 would break the 
news gently to Zaman. 1 found him in the 
large pantry, loling against a wall, watching 
the other servants hard at work. When he 
saw me enter he threw away his cigarette 
and came forward. 

“Do you remember what I told you last 
tune?" T said, pointing to my ‘badges. 
“This means twenty-two rupees from this 
month's pay—from this month's banking 
account.” He bowed his head, but said 
nothing. Just then one of the Madrasi 
secvants smggered at him. Zaman glared 
at him furiously and clenched his fists. 
‘Then, in a flash, he turned defiantly on me. 
A wicked look leapt into his eves ; he looked 
thoroughly dangerous. His whole attitude, 
wpart trom the malignant hatred in his eyes, 
Was one of insufferable insolence, and spoke 
more cloguently than any act or word. 

ft was too much for me. To this day 1 
connot imagine what prompted me to hit 
him, but hit him [ did, and mighty hard. 

At the blow my gorgeously-clad domestic 
reeled to the floor in a coloured heap. A 
few seconds aater he sat up and looked 


But it's all 
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around him dazedly. Then he picked himself 
up, and, after tidying his clothes, made for 
the door. There he turned round, and for 
one long moment stared at the “ boy” 
guilty of the snigger, his face convulsed with, 
rage and menace. Then he vanished, and I 
shall never forget the silence that reigned in 
the pantry after his departure. 

I returned to my comrades, and, as usual, 
we “ragged” in the ante-room until fairly 
late. About one a.m, the guests departed, 
and the rest of us retired. 

The only light I had in my tent was a 
hurricane lantern. I turned up the wick and 
began pulling off my bow before the mirror. 
Casually my eyes roamed over the dim 
interior of the tent. Half a second later I 
was cocking my revolver and fumbling for 
ammunition, my gaze meanwhile fixed on 
the mosquito-net. 1 failed to find a single 
round. However, I went through the clicking 
motions of loading. Covering the camp-cot, 
I advanced to the middle of the tent; the 
gicain 1 had noticed had disappeared. 

“‘Come out, you rascal! "’ I commanded. 

There was not a movement. 

“Come out of it!” I cried angrily. 

A slight stir behind the curtain; then a 
very crestfallen Zaman crawled out. In his 
right hand he clasped the mess bread- 
saw, a knife 1 liad purchased only a week 
previously. It was a heavy steel weapon 
with a nasty willowy blade ending in a 
sharp point. Already, | noticed with horror, 
it was stained with blood. 

Keeping him covered, I said: ‘‘ Drop that 
knife, Zaman!” 

He hesitated. 

“Drop it, or I will blow your brains 
out!" I threatened. For a moment he was 
magnificent ; then he stared at the gum and 
paled. His fingers twitched, and I knew he 
was beaten. With a dull “ flop”’ the ugly 
blade fell to the cotton dhurrie on the 
floor. 

At this point, I suppose, I blundered. I 
gave him a hearty kick and shouted : “ Run, 
you badmash, before T shoot you!” 

Zaman slipped into the sultry night. Of 
course, I should have had him arrested on 
the spot, but by the time this occurred to 
i too late. 
ing my ammunition at last, I 
loaded the revolver and went to bed. 
was out of the question, however; I me. 
dozed. 

Suddenly a breathless voice at the tent- 
door startled me. 

“ Dorai ! Dorai! 


Murder!" 
Good heavens!’ 1 thought. 
has gone mad!" 

Hurriedly 1 slipped into a dressing-gown. 
“Come in,” T shouted. 

A fat Tamil policeman entered, carrying 
a lantern. 5 

* Your servant has killed half the popula- 
tion in the Bazaar, Dorai /"’ he spluttered. 


“Zaman 
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“The ugly blade fell to the floor.” 
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‘Lead the way,’ I said, taking up my 
revoiver. 

We hurried down the bazaar street. 
Shrouded forms glided silently away among 
the shadows on our approach, like so many 
ghosts. 

Somewhere on our right four musket 
shots rang out in quick succession. We 
hastened in their direction. At intervals 1 
noticed small groups surrounding a prone 
central figure. The groans that escaped 
these victims told their own tale. 

Passing through a dark, narrow lane we 
found ourselves in a small square. By the 
uncertain light of a few flickering street- 
lamps, I observed two constables by a 
fountain near the middle. They were 
reloading their Sniders, meanwhile peering 
into the shadows opposite. 

“ There he goes again!’ 
them. ‘ Fire—quick! 

The other man fired as he spotted the 
target, and I at once recognized Zaman. 
Crouched forward, almost on all fours, he 
was following a wall. 

Levelling my revolver, I ran towards him. 
Although the distance could not have been 
more than sixty yards, I lost sight of him 
almost at once. 

With a crisp hiss something hurtled through 
the air, and te!] to the ground in front of us 
with a clatter. By the light of the guide’s 
lantern we discovered that it was a long, 
slightly-curved Pathan knife, covered in 
biood from point to silvered hilt. 

Sudden and macabre, an uncanny laugh 
broke on the stillness and the dark. It 
sounded horrible—charged with mockery, 
defiance, and utter hatred. There was 
something demoniacal about it that sent 
a freezing shiver down my spine. As 
for the constables, their teeth chattered 
audibly. 

I jumped forward, shouting to them to 
follow. A murky lane gaped before us, and 
we took it at a run, 

All of a sudden we came across a bundle of 
humanity lying in our path. A terrified 
scream escaped it. “ Surely,”’ 1 thought to 
myself, ‘* Zaman must be mortally wounded 
to have come down to this!” 

“Mercy, oh, mercy!" cried the hudd!ted 
heap. 

[ levelled my revolver at the crouching 
figure, and was about to press the trigger 
when TI discovered that it was a coulie, 
half-naked, half-dead from fear. He stared 
at us dazedly. His face was bleeding. 

“Avvo, Swami!” he wailed “ T have 
been attacked. It must have been a devil !* 
From nowhere something fell heavily on me. 


shouted one of 
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It was all claws, and tusks, and hoofs, and 
horns! 1t——” 

““Come along!” I shouted to the police- 
man. ‘‘He’ll recover in time.’ And | 
rushed ahead again. 

After a long, vain search 1 returned to my 
tent. It was now dawn. There was a big 
commotion in the compound. 

The mess butler met me at the door. 
“There has been a murder in the servants’ 
quarters, Dorai,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Your servant 
has cut the throat of Captain Dample 
Sahib’s ‘ boy.’” 

“My servant ? How do you know it was 
my servant ?”’ I asked, irntated. 

“This was found in the dead man’s hand, 
Dorai,” he replicd, and produced a bunch of 
slender silver chains, with a stud attached, 
which I knew only too well. 

Later in the day an inspector of potice 
appeared. He had been sent to take an 
inventory of the absent Zaman’s possessions. 

“A reward of five hundred rupees has 
been offered for your servant, dead or alive, 
sir,’ he informed me. ‘‘ It is the worst case 
of running amuck that we have ever had in 
the district. He killed three men, and 
severely wounded five. It is curious, but 
one fellow in the Civil Hospital has no knife- 
wounds like the rest, but his face is torn to 
ribbons and he is bruised all over. The 
search continues.” 

I accompanied him to Zaman's tent, 
where the inspector produced a note-book 
and pencil. He looked about for keys, and 
finding none, turned to me. 

“shall have to break open the boxes, 
make a list of the articles, and seal them,” 
he said. 

“Carry on,” I told him. 

On beholding the contents of the first 
trunk I literally gasped, and the other two 
were equally staggering. 

They were all packed tight with cans of 
tobacco of every conceivable blend, boxes 
of cigarettes, rings, pipes, gotd and silver 
watches, fountain pens, and cocks. 1 
even noticed a card holding a dozen babies 
“dummies " ! 

I stood mute, while the inspector looked 
at me quizzically. 

Slowly my mind enumerated. Zaman’s 
cheap living—my own_ small bills—my 
beautiful mceerschaum—Zaman’s Paradise! 
Assuredly he had made the most of it ! 

Within a week the reward was doubled, but 
we never caught him. By that time, no 
doubt, Zaman must have been safe at home, 
regaling his rugged tribesmen of the barren 
north with glowing accounts of his little 
escapades. 
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The story of a Kaffir’s miraculous escape from what seemed like a certain and horrible death. 
“ Incredible as it appears,” writes Mr. Harries, “ the narrative is absolutely true, and the fact 
that I subscribe my official designation to it may be taken as some guarantee of its authenticity.” 


ARRY HARBER was a man of 
4ew words, but what he had to 
say was always reliable and 


worthy of one’s attention. He 
might easily have figured prominently in the 
early -history of: the Eastern and Northern 
Transvaal, for he was a well-known pioneer 
and big-game hunter, but his retiring nature 
caused him to prefer remaining in the back- 
ground. At.the time he told the story I 
have here set down—about 1905, I believe— 
he had been eighteen months out in the 
wilds on a big border fencing job. It was 
trying work, with terrific heat and malaria 
rife during the summer months, but nothing 
worried Harber. 

One afternoon we struck his camp at the 
junction of the Olifants and Steelport rivers. 
Our party consisted of Colonel F. H. Damant, 
C.B., C.M.G., the Resident Magistrate of the 
district ;}- the District Commandant of 
Police, Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Scarth; the 
Government Veterinary Officer, Mr. H. M. 
Webb, and myself. We were on an extended 
tour of inspection, and amongst other things, 
had come to ‘have a look at Harber’s work. 

“ If you would like a shot or two there are 
some decent crocodiles in the river,” said 
Harber after he had helped us to coffee. 

Nothing more was wanted, and in a flash, 
in spite of a trying day in the saddle, all 
traces of fatigue vanished. 

We got back to camp a few hours later, 
when a wash, brush-up, and a stiff ‘ sun- 
downer,” in the shape of Cape brandy, put 
the finishing touch to our appetites. 

After dinner we sat down to a game of 
bridge, but were compelled to abandon it 
because our lanterns attracted all the 
crawling creatures of the bushveld. 

It was still too early to think of bed, so, 
perched upon soap-boxes, we gathered round 
the camp-fire and started discussing 
crocodiles, of which we had secured tour 


quite decent specimens that afternoon. 
Colonel Damant introduced the topic and 
made several attempts to draw our host 
into conversation, but Harber was laconic 
and for some time refused to talk. The 
Colonel had been on many shooting trips 
with him, however, and knew how to handle 
him. 

““Come on, Harber, old man,” he urged, 
“tell us some of your own experiences with 
crocodiles. You know what I mean. It’s a 
long way off bedtime yet, and we don't 
intend to discuss fencing matters until 
to-morrow.” 

“Well,” said Harber at last, “ I’ve shot 
several of the brutes, if that’s what you 
mean, Always found it worth while cutting 
them open to see what they contained. I’ve 
often found an amazing collection of things 
inside them, including bangles and beadwork 
—obviously the ornaments of their un- 
fortunate victims. That reminds me! A 
few days ago I shot one at the bend of-the 
tiver, not far from here. It was quite a 
small one, only about six feet long. There’s 
its skin over there. I had it opened and was 
amazed to find that it contained one of my 
own socks, which my boy had lost while 
doing some washing in the river! It floated 
down-stream, and he would not risk going in 
after it. The sock, quite intact, has been 
restored to its mate; 1 haven't many of 
them to spare in these parts.’’ 

1 whistled derisively, but Colonel Damant 
frowned and gave me a look as much as 
say: ‘‘ Don’t make an ass of yourself. 
Then, turning to Harber, he remarked: 
“That was certainly extraordinary, but the 
incident I had in mind was the experience 
that befell your old boy Klaas. Do you 
remember how sceptical 1 was about it until 
1 cross-questioned him tsonally, and 
examined the scars on his leg? Tell these 
fellows what happened.” 
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Harber demurred, but our combined 
entreaties prevailed, and after refilling his 
pipe he settled down to what appeared to be 
an ordeal to him. 

““When you have heard my story,” he 
began, turning to the rest of us, “‘ I should 
like you to ask the Colonel whether it is 
true or not. Mind you, if you think the 
yarn is impossible, and say it’s all bunkum, 
i sha'n’t blame you.” 

We all nodded, promising to reserve 
judgment, and then he told us the following 
story, of which I made copious notes. 


For years old Klaas was my gun-bearer, 
and a jolly good one, too. Since this affair, 
however, he has never accompanied me ona 
trip; the experience he went through so 
shattered his nerves that nothing would 
induce him to go out with me again, and he 
became my foreman on the farm. 

It was time for my annual shooting trip, 
and I left old Klaas, as usual, to make all 
arrangements. He was as keen a sportsman 
as I’ve ever come across, and invariably 
knew where to go for the best sport. If he 
couldn't find sufficient game to please you, 
it was certain no one else could, 

““ Yes, baas Harry,” he said, “we must 
go down the Sand river this year. Grazing 
is good there and game plentiful, particularly 
waterbuck.”” 

There was no argument about it, and 
arrangements were made accordingly. 

Travelling by light donkey-wagon, it took 
us three wecks to reach the locality. It was 
difficult going. No roads—nothing but hills 
and dense bush—but we got there all the 
same. My neighbour Piet Liebenberg accom- 
panied me. We each had a shooting pony— 
a very necessary addition to one’s equipment. 

Game was plentiful, and Liebenberg and 
I made up our minds to have a good time, 
and so we did. Old Klaas was wonderful. 
He knew just where to find what we wanted, 
and kept pace with my pony in amazing 
fashion. There wasn't a spoor that he 
couldn't identify, and the way he followed 
them beat anything I’ve ever seen. 

On the day when the experience I’m going 
to relate happened we'd been after sable 
antelope. They were very shy, and we 
hadn’t much luck, but late in the afternoon, 
on our way back to camp, Klaas and I made 
a slight detour and ran right into a herd 
of waterbuck. There was a particularly 
fine bull among them, and I determined 
to gct him. I couldn't get a fair shot, and 
perhaps my aim was not quite as good as it 
should have been, but I managed to hit him 
pretty hard, and though he went away at a 
good pace I noticed presently that he was 
falling back. The pony got the bit between 
his teeth, and we went hell-for-leather after 
him. 

Soon the wounded 
heavily and I began to overtake him, 


bull was labouring 
We 
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were close on his heels when he gave us the 
slip by darting down the steep bank of the 
river and making for the opposite side. 
The stream was anything up to four feet 
deep. The cold water must have given the 
animal a shock, for it came to a standstill 
about two-thirds of the way across and 
started to sway from side to side. 

Hurriedly examining the bank of the 
river, I found it too steep for the pony to 
negotiate. While I was still debating a plan 
of action in my mind, old Klaas and Lieben- 
berg arrived. 

Before I quite realized what I was doing I 
said to Klaas, “Go in and drag the buck to 
the opposite side. The camp boys will 
fetch it later on.” 

Immediately he stripped to his shirt and 
went in, while Liebenberg and I stood 
watching him cautiously making his way 
towards the buck. Suddenly he raised his 
hand and shouted; “ Help, baas, help!” 

In a flash I realized what was happening, 
and so did Liebenberg, who yelled wildly: 
“Oh heavens! A crocodile’s taken him!” 

In less time than it takes to tell, and before 
we could make the slightest movement, poor 
old Klaas disappeared under the water. 
It was a dreadful thing to see, and that 
last piteous cry for help bowled me out 
altogether. I clutched Liebenberg’s arm and 
gasped: “Is there nothing we can do?” 

He shook his head sadly and _ replied: 
“Nothing, man; the poor fellow is finished.” 

I couldn't help blaming myself bitterly 
for having sent my faithful Klaas to his 
doom. It was an utterly foolish thing to 
order him into the water; I should have 
known better. Liebenberg and I held a 
solemn consultation and decided that the 
most we could hope for was to avenge poor 
Klaas by putting a bullet through the 
crocodile’s head if it happened to show itself. 
They often do, you know, after having 
secured their prey. 

. We tethered our horses some distance off, 
and, with our fingers on the triggers of our 
rifles, sat down to watch and wait. Not a 
word was spoken, for you know the hearing 
of the crocodile is amazingly keen, and if it 
suspected that there was anyone about there 
was little chance of the brute showing itself. 

We waited considerably over an hour with- 
out seeing a sign of the ‘“ croc.,” and then, 
as it was getting late, we had to give up the 
idea of vengeance. : 

Needless to say we were a pretty glum pair 
in camp that night. After a more or less 
silent meal we went to bed, each haunted by 
sad thoughts of poor old Klaas’s tragic end. 
Liebenberg and I occupied our one and only 
tent ; the boys slept under the wagon buck- 
sail. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and for 
hours I lay awake, thinking about the whole 
affair, cursing myself again and again for 
having been such a tool. Atter a time 1 must 
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“Suddenly he raised his hand and shouted: ‘Help, baas, help!’” 


have dozed off, for about two o'clock in the 
morning I found myself sitting upright in 
bed, dimly conscious that someone was 
crawling into the tent. I rubbed my eyes 
and pulled myself together. Yes; there was 
someone there. Straining my eyes, I took 
another look, Heavens! The hair seemed to 
bristle on my scalp! In the dim light I 
recognized old Klaas, with a ghastly look 
on his face ! 

I leave it to you to imagine my feelings. 
I have never believed in ghosts and that 
sort of thing, but I must admit that for 
the moment I could not for the life of me 
get a grip on my senses. 

“Who is that? ’’ I asked at last, in a 


husky voice. The reply was unmistakable, 
and I thought: ‘* Tis is no nightmare ! ' 
“T am sorry, my baas,"’ came Nlaas's 
voice in feeble tones, ‘I did not mean to 
disturb you. I came in to help myself to a 
tot of brandy, for, besides having been 
through agonies, I am wet and cold and 
need something to pull me together.” 
With that I leapt from my bed. Good 
heavens! Is it vou, Klaas ? "’ I stammered. 
“ How on earth have you come to life again?” 
My cry awakened Jiebenberg— an_ in- 
tensely superstitious fellow and a firm be- 
liever in ghosts. It makes me laugh even 
now to think of him ; he was literally scared 
clean out of his wits. ~ 
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“Out of the way, man!” he gasped. 
“Don’t you see that ghost ?’’ With that he 


made a bound for the tent door, but 1 
intercepted him. 
“Calm yourself, Piet,” I told him. “ It 


is Klaas in the flesh, and no ghost, so don’t 
make an ass of yourself.” 

“ Ja, baas,”’ interposed Klaas assuringly. 
Thereupon Liebenberg sank down on his 
stretcher, trembling like a leaf and muttering 
“Impossible |! Impossible ! ”” 

With his last remark poor old Klaas had 
reached the end of his tether. He collapsed 
in a heap, and while attending to him I took 
no further notice of Liebenberg, who, as 
far as I remember, sat helplessly on his 
stretcher, still muttering to himself. I gave 
old Klaas a stifftot of brandy, and he im- 
mediately fell into a deep slumber or stupor. 
Icovered him up and, as there seemed nothing 
else to do, returned to bed to think it over, 
for I was utterly dumbfounded at Wlaas’s 
reappearance. 

Sleep was quite out of the question, and as 
soon as day broke I got up, dressed, and went 
for a stroll, leaving both Klaas and Lieben- 
berg still fast asleep. Once outside I went 
to the spot where the episode had occurred, 
just to convince myself that there was no 
mistake about the whole thing. The carcass 
of the waterbuck was there right enough, 
and the more I examined the position and 
rehearsed in my mind the events of the 
previous evening, the more I marvelled, for 
we couldn’t possibly have missed seeing 
Klaas had he succeeded in escaping from 
the crocodile during the time we sat there 
watching for its reappearance. 

When I returned to camp Klaas was up 
and about, ready as usual with a cup of 
coffee. He appeared to be quite himself 
again, except that he looked decidedly 
haggard and limped slightly. As speedily 
as possible, of course, I made him tell me 
what had happened, and I will give you his 
story more or less in his own words, as far 
as I can recall them. He spoke, of course, 
in Dutch, 

“Ach, baas!” said he. 
spared me. 


“The Lord has 
The whole thing is a miracle.” 


When I went in after that waterbuck 
last evening I was so keen on getting him 
that I never thought of crocodiles; I 
daresay you didn’t either, baas. Half-way 
across the stream I was seized by the leg. It 
was a huge, powerful monster, and I hadn't 
the slightest chance of defending myself, 
nor had you any opportunity of helping me, 
for 1 was dragged under water almost 
immediately. 

I was drawn right down, and felt that I 
had swallowed halt the river before T became 
unconscious, The last thing | remember is 
trying to force my fingers into the brute’s 
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eyes, hoping that it might let me go, but I 
was too far gone to do much. 

Taking the time from the moon, I must 
have been unconscious about six hours. 
Nothing I can tell you, baas, will ever give 
you any idea of my feelings when I came to. 
1 found myself in utter darkness, lying on a 
narrow muddy ledge. I was on my stomach, 
with my feet well above my head. It is due 
to this fact that I am alive to-day, for while 
I lay unconscious in this position the water I 
had swallowed must have drained out of me. 

I was cold and stiff and my leg was throb- 
bing paintully where the crocodile had seized 
me. I was very weak, and it was with much 
difficulty that I raised myself into a sitting 
position and began to think. The air was 
horribly foul, and it was really the dreadful 
stench that brought me to my senses, for in 
a flash I realized where I was—in the croco- 
dile’s den ! 

You know, of course, baas, that the home 
of a crocodile isn’t under water. Like an 
otter, it lives ina hole in the bank of the river, 
only the entrance being below water level. 
When I understood my position, I saw at 
once that my only hope was to get out of that 
hole before the crocodile returned for its 
feed. At first I thought of plunging into 
the water below me and trusting to striking 
the exit. I hesitated before attempting it, 
however, and in doing so cast. my eye 
upwards. Again the Lord was good to me, 
for had I been in a different position and the 
moon not directly overhead, the tiny air- 
hole T caught sight of above would not have 
been visible to me, and I should never have 
known that my best means of escape lay in 
that direction. 

In an instant I was on my feet, with all 
my strength renewed. The thought of the 
crocodile’s return at any minute urged me on 
as I frantically forced my fingers into the 
damp soil of the roof. How I managed to 
make that hole with nothing but my hands 
and how [ managed to clamber out, I don’t 
quite know. The fear of death is a strange 
thing. 

On reaching the surface it did not take me 
long to find my bearings and return to camp. 
I thank God for my delivery. 


“And that’s the end of the story,’’ con- 
cluded Harber.‘ It may sound impossible, 
but any doubts I may have experienced at the 
time were quite dispelled when Liebenberg and 
T examined the hole through which old Klaas 
escaped, He also showed us several nasty 
gashes on his calf, where the crocodile seized 
him. You have seen the scars, haven't you, 
Colonel 2?" 

Colonel Damant nodded, and hastened to 
assure us that he had personally investigated 
the matter, and could vouch for the absolute 
truth of the story we had just heard. 


It is a far cry to New Zealand, but, judging by these photographs and the accom- 
panying notes, the journey is well worth while from the fisherman’s point of view. 
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LATE COMMISSIONER FROM FiJI i Ww 
TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


A fishing launch at the 
Bay of Islands. 


The Mako shark, 415Ib. 


IJl is very fortunate in 
having as a near neigh 
bour the splendid Do- 


minion of New 
Zealand, which its inhabitants 
with pardonable pride describ: 
as ‘God's own country.” 
Auckland is only three days’ 
steam from Suva by the mail 
steamers of the Canadian 
Australian line, and people from Fiji frequently take their 
holidays in either the North or South island of New Zealand 

The Dominion has already become famous for its 
scenery, its trout-fishing, and its deer-shooting, and before An 80Ib. king-fish. 
long it will be equally well known for its wonderful sea- 
angling. Early in 1923 I went to New Zealand for a short holiday, and had a week at the Bay of 
Islands, fishing from a launch off Cape Brett, using a cane-built rod with three hundred yards of 
thirty-thread cutty-hank line with a steel wire trace twenty-four feet long. We caught a large 
number of fish, and my best specimens were king-fish, 80lb.; sword-fish, 280lb.; mahko shark, 
415lb. ;_ and sword-fish, 315lb. This last monster was caught on the afternoon of my final day 
at the Bay of Islands. Half-way through the struggle I broke my rod near the top, and the 
subsequent battle before the fish was finally hauled on board was an epic. 

The King-fish Club of the Bay of Islands keeps careful records of big fish caught and will give 
the angler an official certificate of weights, duly signed by the Secretary, so that when he returns to 
his friends he may have documentary evidence with which to support his statements. Most fisher- 
men will agree with me that, where one’s angling friends are concerned, this is very necessary ! 
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Sword-fish, 315Ib. 
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holes” only a few yards in 


diameter. 
Looking down into Ngorongoro, the largest crater in Space compels me to concentrate 
the world. It is two thousand feet deep and thirty- largely on gorongoro itself, the 
five miles in circumference. wonder-spot of this marvellous 


region, but the photographs 


Li: 

LTHOUGH, -primarily, these articles 
deal with gorilla and elephant 
hunting, it might be well, first of 
all, to describe briefly the extra- 

ordinary region which | traversed on my 
way to the hunting-grounds—the Land of 
the Great Craters. 

This district, inhabited by the pastoral 
Masai, and still comparatively little known 
to the white man, is situated some hundred 
and twenty-five miles west of Kilimanjaro, in 
Northern Tanganyika Territory (late German 
East Africa), and about seventy-five miles 
west of Mount Meru—a_ great volcanic 
plateau ninety miles long by thirty broad 
Lying away from the main caravan routes, 
it is bordered north and west by waterless 
tracts of country and enclosed to the south 
east, and north-east by extensive lakes and 
active craters 

The German explorer Baumann was the 
first white man to discover, in 1892, the 
gigantic craters which form, as it were 
the core of this Ingh volcanic plateau. 
These range in size from the huge 
Ngorongoro, thirty-five miles in’ circum- — 
ference, and the largest crater in the world, “A sea of backs with an 
to “ tairy-rings ”’ and verdure-clad ‘* blow- gazelle on the 
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The story of a most interesting journey — 
first to the little-known “Land of Great 
Craters,” in East Africa, and thence to 
the teeming game-country of the Congo. | 
In this instalment Mr. Barns describes the 
wonderful craters and his adventures with 
the huge Congo gorillas. 


reproduced — give 
some indication of 
other portions of 
the crater zone. 
We were a party 
of six, including 
Sir Charles Ross, 
the inventor of 
the well - known 
Canadian rifle of 
that name, and 
setting out from 
Arusha, seventy- 
five miles away 
from the crater- 
land, we passed 
through a broken 
country, on the 
one hand gloomy 
and weird with 
blackened and 
matted acacia 
forests, andon the 
other beautiful F 
with an extraordinary wealth of flowers and 
flowering shrubs. All at once we found 
ourselves on a great eminence—an “ edge of 
the world ’’—from which we gazed down 
into a chasm so vast, and presenting such 


unusual features, that we 
founded. 
An unbroken ring of precipitous clifis 


stood dumb- 


A full-face picture of one of the gerillas. 


circled away on either side, to meet in the 
blue haze twelve miles away from where we 
stood. These cliffs, now forest-clad and 
grass-grown, at one time held within bounds 
a mighty sea of molten lava. On the far side 


undercurrent of legs.” Vast herds of wildebeeste, hartebeeste, zebra, and 
move in the Ngorongoro Crater. 
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The crater of Ololmoti, three and a half miles across. 


of the wide-spreading crater-floor, beneath 
the shadow of yet another great crater, the 
Oldeani, lay the Magad Lake, blue and 
gleaming amidst its marshes and mud flats, 
marking the position where the giant forces 
had at last sunk down to rest. Little 
thunder and rain storms chased one another 
round the circular wall of cliffs or hung low 
above the lake, and the cloud effects were 
marvellous. North and south of the mighty 
cauldron towered the two extinct volcanoes 
of Ololmoti and Oldeani; and yet these 
two mountains, in reality almost incon- 
ceivably immense—the crater of one of them 
measures over three and a half miles in 
width—were dwarfed into insignificance by 
the colossal proportions of the great abyss 
on the edge of which they stood. 

This was not all, however, for even with- 
out the aid of our glasses we could see that 
this natural ring fence contained the most 
amazing assemblage of game that we had 
ever beheld, and our subsequent march 
across the plain was a wonderful experience. 
It occupied us over two hours, and all the 
time we were walking through a never- 
ending mixed herd of wildebeeste, harte- 
beeste, zebra, and gazelle Without exag- 
geration, they might be deseribed as a sea 


of backs with an undercurrent of legs as 
they moved hither and thither about us. 
Hippo, rhino, ostrich, lions, hyena, and 
jackals abounded, also baboons and vast 


quantities of water-fowl. It las been esti- 
mated that thousand head of 
game occupy this crater and never leave it, 
existing on the wonderful clover pasture, 


seventy-five 


which is probably unique in the whole of 
Africa. 

We camped in this crater-plain, and for 
eight days 1 explored the volcanic region 
round, including Oldonyo-lengai, or the 
“Mountain of God,” as the Masai call it. 
This extraordinarily beautiful volcano is still 
active, and there were two eruptions in 
January and March, 1917. Thrusting its 
massive yet slender and tapering form 
upwards from the bed of the Rift Valley, it 
forms a resplendent pyramid of pink, grey, 
and white deposits, a colour scheme which 
enthrals the beholder. A thin film of vapour 
rises over the sharply-cut edge of the narrow 
vent, but no glow is perceptible from the 
volcano at night. 

The grey, mud-plastered valley that runs 
along its southern foot, merging into a 
steaming lava lake under the volcano of 
Gelei, might have been transplanted from 
some other world, so weird and desolate does 
it appear. The lower part of this valley 
abounds with steaming “ parasitic craters,” 
ash-cones, and “ fumaroles " of all sizes and 
shapes, some of them raised up in tiny 
truncated cones, whilst others have formed 
themselves into great cracks and caverns 
flush with the serrounding surface of volcanic 
mud, Eastward, across the lake of lava, 
and seen through swirling yellow and grey 
fumes, rises the huge pile of the Gelei 
Volcano, a mass of parasitic craters terraced 
and piled one above the other to its high 
summit, honeycombing the entire cone with 
smoking ven 


I would have given a good deal to have 
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penetrated farther into this uncanny wilder- 
ness, and over to the Natron Lake, which | 
could just see beyond, but time was against 
me. We had to push on, so, having obtained 
some interesting photographs, I retraced my 
weary steps to camp. 

From the Craterland we made our way to 
the Katete River, where 1 parted from Ross 
and his party, and I and my wife made our 
way over the Ngaboro Mountains to Mbulu, 
and thence to Kigoma, where the second 
portion of my travels, which eventually was 
to lead me to the gorilla country of the 
Congo, may be said to have begun. 

The gorilla, like the chimpanzee, is 
peculiar to Africa. The Congo River has 
apparently proved an impassable barrier 
to this ‘giant ape, for none are found in 
the forests on the south side of this stream. 
To the east their habitat extends as far 
as the Ufumbiro or Birunga Volcanoes 
and the Nile sources near by (the farthest 
east being the Kayonsa Forest in south-west 
Uganda), and then south again along the 
western marginal mountains of Lake Kivu 
and north-west Tanganyika as far as the 
vicinity of Baraka. The gorilla is, therefore, 
essentially a tropical animal, preferring the 
slopes and ravines of high mountain ranges. 
Nowadays, it may be said, he is never found 
outside the evergreen equatorial forest, 
although in the remote past it was otherwise, 
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for there are evidences that go to prove 
that the Archaic gorilla, as well as man 
himself, came to Africa from Asia. 

The West African gorilla was originally 
discovered by American missionaries in 
the late ‘forties, and afterwards became more 
generally known from the accounts and 
descriptions of the French naturalist, Paul 
du Chaillu, which made such a furore in 
the ‘sixties. It was not, however, until 
many years afterwards (1902, to be exact) 
that the Eastern Congo species was brought 
to light by a German traveller, Oscar von 
Beringe by name, who made a journey into 
the north Kivu region, and there shot the 
first specimen, which is to be seen in the 
Museum of Natural History in Cromwell 
Road. 

The two West African races doubtless 
intermingle, and may even be found in 
the same forest, but it seems almost certain, 
although not actually proved yet, that the 
eastern and western or highland and lowland 
forms do not do so. The former species 
prefers, and has apparently become accus- 
tomed to, such an alpine climate as is found 
on the high Kivu and north Tanganyika 
Rift Valley Mountains at from seven to 
ten thousand feet above the sea. As the 
equatorial forest extends all the way 
between the habitat of both species, there 
is, therefore, only a barrier of elevation 


Oldonyo-lengai, the “ Mountain of God,” which is greatly venerated by the Masai. 
This volcano is still active. 


Vow, 11v.—85. 
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and lack of certain foods—bamboo shoots 
being the staple food of the highland gorilla, 
and bamboo only grows at high elevations 
in this part of Africa. In my own opinion— 
and I have spent many months there—no 
gorillas are to be found to-day anywhere 
in the Aruwimi or Ituri Valleys, although 
the very large lowland Congo chimpanzee 
may be mistaken for such, even in photo- 
graphs of dead animals and from deserip- 
tions given by natives. I have examined 
many dozens of ape skulls in the villages 
of the Aruwimi and Ituri regions, but all 
were of chimpanzees. 

As regards his food, the gor.Jla is very 
conservative, and never so happy as when 
in his favourite haunt—a forest of bamboos-— 
munching the succulent ground shoots or 
climbing over the bamboo stems, upon 
which he is in the habit of making a plat- 
form-to take a sun bath. Speaking trom 
a special knowledge of the eastern Congo 
gorilla, it may be said that its food consists, 
apart from bamboo shoots, entirely of 
herbage—docks, sorrels, hemiocks, and so 
on—although honey may form part of the 
menu. He does not grub for roots, neither 
does he eat fruit as a general rule (although 
the West African species seems to be rather 
more omnivorous). 

This monster ape seldom climbs trees, 
his hands, but especially his feet, not being 
formed for this purpose. He can, however, 
walk over—a curious feat—a bamboo forest 
as if it were an aerial meadow. This effect 
is given when the hunter looks out from 
some high vantage-point across a flat sea 
of waving bamboo tops in search of his 
quarry. If he is lucky, he will see bobbing 
Dlack heads and huge arms stretching out 
amidst the greenery. 

A fully-grown gorilla is an animal of 
enormous strength and herculean  propor- 
tions, and a match for any enemy; he 
could, for instance, break a lion’s neck or 
forearm with the greatest ease, and such 
small fry as leopards he treats with the 
utmost scorn. Savage man, through super- 
stition as much as anything clse, but also on 
account of the inaccessibility of the gorilla’s 
mountain home, has left this ape unmolested ; 
we therefore find him and his family habitu- 
ally and fearlessly sleeping on the ground. 

In the densely forested mountains of the 
equatorial forests rain-storms are of almost 
daily occurrence, so that unless sleeping 
quarters are selected with some care, the 
gorilla speedily finds himself lying in a puddle 
trom the water draining off his thick coat 
of fur. Thus it is we find this very human 
animal, if there is no hollow or overhanging 
tree handy, either raping a hole for 
himself which he lines with terns or twigs, 
and over which he sits, or forming a similar 
“nest in the middle of a clump of bamboo, 
so that in cither case he will not be sleeping 
in a puddle. 


A solitary male or “oldman” gorilla 
may sometimes be found alone, having 
been beaten in a fight and driven otf by 
a younger and stronger rival, but more 
often than not gorillas go about in small 
family parties of six or cight. The father 
and mother gorilla only will then make 

nests” for themselves, whilst the others 
= youngsters of different ages — huddle 
around them to keep warm, the youngest 
of all sitting close to its mother’s breast. 
1 have never seen more than one fully adult 
male in a troop, but what appeared to be 
several fully-grown females were usually 
present. 

The photographs reproduced 
article show many details regarding the 
animals, making elaborate explanations 
unnecessary. Suffice it to say that the large 
patch of silvery- grey fur covering the back 
of the adult male gorilla is the most remark- 
able part of his fooloration® theefemale is 
entirely black, and very much smaller than 
her mate. This greyness extends in a less 
pronounced fashion along the backs of the 
legs and the head, which show—in the West 
African races, at any rate—a red-brown 
colorat‘on intermixed with the grey, and 
which may have some connection with red 
hair in man. 

In spite of exaggerated accounts of 
supposed discoveries in Sierra Leone of a 
nine-foot gorilla, I am quite certain that 
these splendid apes never attain a standing 
height of more than seven feet—if that! 
The largest one shot by the writer measured 
six feet two inches from heel to crown, and 
I believe this to be a record measurement. 
The girth of chest sometimes reacties to a 
little over sixty inches. The span (and 
reach) of the tremendous arms is very great, 
eight feet being quite usual in a fine male, 
whilst the forearm and biceps may reach 
a girth of nineteen inches. 

The gorilla, shunning observation at all 
times, is of a silent, morose, and cven 
phlegmatic disposition. He seldom utters a 
sound unless thoroughly alarmed, and then 
his screaming roar is quite terrifying. When 
interested and curious he gives a loud 
whine like a great dog, following this by a 
resonant “ clopping ” made by beating his 
closed hand on his chest. Apart from using 
this beating of the chest to frighten away 
an intruder, the gorilla seems to empiuy it 
both as a danger signal and as a meats of 
indicating his whereabouts to his cor- 
panions. In the course of many weeks 
spent in observing these apes in the forest, 
I have never heard them utter a sound at 
night, and not often in the daytime, by which 
T judge they are not quarrelsome—tie exact 
opposite to chimpanzees or the baboons. 
I only found open wounds from fighting on 
the crest of one of the old males I shot, and 
these were apparently teeth-marks. 

The eyes of the younger Kivu gorillas have 


with the 
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A giant gorilla from the Karisimbi country. 


a yellow .ris, and are very noticeable against 
the black and wrinkled visage These 
younger ones have also very little sense of 
danger. I have, for instance, watched a 
group of them (they look for all the world 
like a lot of pot-bellied Teddy bears) for 
fully half a minute, at a distance of only 


a few yards, before they turned a 
away to their parents farther of 
whole troop never went far when alarmed, 
or even when fired at. Neither their sense 
of smell, their hearing, nor their sight seem 
strongly developed. As regards longevity, I 
believe that gorillas, being free from 
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molestat‘on, famine, or disease, live toa much 
greater age than man. This opinion is 
borne out by the worn-down teeth of one 
animal I secured. 

Very few Europeans have shot these rare 
animals, and before my visit to Nivu in 
1919, few still had shot them on the 
Birunga Volcanoes, where their existence 
was only confirmed within the last few years. 
With the opening up of Africa, however, 
these da are passing. The search for 
novelty is now bringing the ‘ personally- 
conducted ” shooting party to the recesses 
of Lake Kivu, and the unsuspicious gorilla 
will be the first to go if strict game laws are 
not enforced for his protection. To-day, 
however, gorilla hunting still remains the 
sport of the favoured few, who, it is to be 
hoped, will use more discretion than the 
Scandinavian prince who visited Kivu the 
year following my first visit. This gentleman 
and his suite were responsible for shooting 
no fewer than fourteen gorillas—many more 
than were necessary for scientiiic purposes. 

When hunting these great apes, no one with 
a spark of fecling can free himself from the 
thought that killing them is closely akin to 
murder. They are so very human and 
interesting, the young ones so unsuspicious 
of danger, the older ones so full of curiosity, 
that hunting them can hardly be called sport. 
Owing, however, to the native tales one hears 
of their ferocity, the tvro approaches them 
with caution, his imagination alight at the 
thought that they will attack him on the 
slightest provocation. Adding to this the 
undoubted menacing look of the older 
animals, their gigantic size and strength, the 
hunter is perhaps to be pardoned if he 
exaggerates the danger their chase entails. 
Truth to tell, however, he is in more peril 
when crossing a London “ death-trap ’’ or 
taking a ride in an aeroplane. The gorilla is 
a great bluffer, and if he can’t frighten you 
away by his uncanny screaming roars or by 
beating his chest, he leaves it at that. He 
is certainly not looking for trouble. 

Native superstition, so easily aroused, is 
accountable for the bad name the xgaghi 
(IXinyaruanda) or the nghira (Wanianga)— 
as the gorilla is called locally—possesses. 
All kinds of horrible practices are attributed 
to this inoffensive giant. To mention two of 
them : the natives will tell you, for instance, 
that the gorilla lies in wait along forest 
tracks and pounces on the unsuspecting 
waytarer, breaks his arms and legs, and 
then, having killed him, buries the body for 
some days before cating it. Then again, they 
have been credited with carrying off women 
and children from the fields and mutilating 
them in a horrible manner. 

Authenticated cases of gorillas attacking 
man are exceedingly rare. I mention three 
instances, however, for, like a tame bull who 
one day takes it into his head to attack his 
keeper, or an clephant going must, gorillas 
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will become dangerous at times, probably 
through wounds or old age, or—as occurred 
in one case which I will relate—through being 
themselves attacked. 

The first instance concerns two natives 
who were out collecting wood in the forest 
near Walikale, west of Lake Kivu. An old 
male gorilla suddenly made an unprovoked 
attack on one of these men, catching him by 
the arm and leg, whereupon his companion 
went to his assistance with a small axe. 
The gorilla then released his hold of the first 
native and jumped at the second, who 
succecded in escaping with a broken arm. 
Their wounds were afterwards dressed by the 
Belgian official at Walikale. The animal 
had not used his teeth: the injuries con- 
sisted of deep holes made by the mere grip 
of the gorilla’s formidable fingers. 

The second instance was a much more 
exciting and deadly affair, ending in the 
death of one native and the mauling of three 
others. It occurred during my recent visit 
to Lake Kivu, and curiously enough at a 
place called Katana, near the western shore 
of the lake, where gorillas had never before 
been encountered, as far as is known, either 
by white men or by the Bahavu natives 
inhabiting the region. 

It appears that a heavily forested spur of 
the western Rift Valley mountains runs 
down towards Lake Kivu, behind the mission 
station of the White Fathers at Katana, 
cutting into a grove of bananas planted 
there. This place, early one morning, 
became the scene of a terrific fight between 
an enormous “ old-man”’ gorilla and half-a- 
dozen natives. The account given me by 
the Father Superior of the mission, to whose 
hospital the three wounded men were after- 
wards brought, relates that the owner of the 
banana grove, greatly to his astonishment, 
surprised a small band of gorillas, headed 
by the huge beast in question, raiding the 
plantation. Not realizing the danger, but 
intent on saving his crops, he quickly 
collected a few friends, who, arming thein- 
selves only with heavy sticks, attempted to 
drive out the marauders. When attacked, 
the troop scattered, with the exception of the 
big male, who stood his ground, and, as the 
natives by this time had their blood up, a 
terrific fight ensued. The big gorilla caught 
one of the natives and, it seems, fairly pulled 
him to pieces; the others, hoping to save 
him, were in turn badly bitten. When it 
was too late reinforcements arrived in the 
shape of a man who owned a spear, and 
with this they managed between them to 
dispatch the infuriated beast. 

1 will now give my own first-hand experi- 
ences with these great apes, in one of which 
I nearly met the same fate as the two 
Walikale natives ; in others—the more usual 
—actual sport played but little part. 

In October, ro2t, I left Kis on 
Lake Kivu with the usual complement of 
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Wahatu porters to obtain a group of gorillas 
for a well-known English museum. As on 
my previous visit to the Birunga Volcanoes 
in search of these animals, my objective was 
the saddle between Mikeno and Karisimbi, 
a romantic spot ten thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, where an alpine vegetation 
that is probably unique in the whole 
of Africa. 

I was fortunate in reaching the place at 
an intermediate season between the “ little ” 
and the “ big’”’ rains, when the nights were 
intensely cold, but clear and starlit, and the 
days, although almost always misty at this 
elevation, free from rain. Ata village called 
Burunga I had the good luck to pick up my 
guide Magulu, a stalwart Mhutu who had 
been the first to accompany me on my former 
expedition. 

We mounted the imposing pile of Mikeno 
by way of the throat of one of the deep and 
well-nigh impassable clefts that are a feature 
of this volcano, and the sides of which atford 
secure strongholds for the shaggy residents, 
Following up the right side of this ravine, 
and approaching the higher part of the 
bamboo zone it became evident, through 
the many fresh tracks and broken bamboo 
shoots, that fortune once more favoured me, 
and that I was again to have the chance of 
obtaining some of these rare animals, They 
were ‘at home ” without a doubt, and it 
would now be due to my own lack of skill 
and judgment if I did not secure the required 
specimens, I made my camp overlooking 
this belt of bamboo, on the borderland of the 
alpine forest already mentioned. 

Gorillas are usually found in the thickest 
bamboo forest, but on the occasion of which 
1 write I had driven them out of their usual 
haunts below camp, and they had, as 1 
foresaw, retired to the open forest above me, 
taking refuge in the k/oofs that run down 
from the peak of the Karisimbi Volcano. 
These are covered with an extraordinary 
tangle of succulent herbage, thigh-deep with 
nettles, docks, sorrels, hemlocks, and black- 
berries, as well as larger growths. Above 
this wonderland the magnificent pink-boled 
hagenia trees spread their fairy foliage, their 
low-hanging branches thick with green moss 
pads resembling great velvet cushions— 
veritable ‘“ seats of the mighty,” for young 
gorillas may sometimes be seen squatting 
on the lowest of them, the older ones making 
use of the often hollow and gnarled trunks 
for their sleeping quarters. 

Thither, early one morning, I followed 
the gorillas, hoping that this time, in the 
more open forest, I should meet with the 
immense silver-backed old male that I had 
seen amongst them two days previously. 
We had not far to go, for it soon became 
evident, by the litter of dock and hemlock 
stems, that the troop intended to make the 
Karisimbi kloofs their residence for the time 
being, and being voracious feeders and quite 
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unsuspicious of danger, we soon came up 
with them. 

The tail end of the party consisted of a 
mother gorilla with her young one; both 
held hemlock stems in their two hands, 
and were stripping them neatly of the tough 
bark, chewing up the soft inner pith with 
great gusto. These two were feeding on the 
far side of a steep ravine, which we over- 
looked from our position; the remainder, 
I guessed, were on the top or just over the 
opposing ridge facing us—at any rate, they 
were out of sight. The two. stragglers, 
therefore, being between us and the rest of 
the troop, we could only sit ourselves down 
to watch and wait, hoping that presently 
they would rejoin their comrades. This they 
did after a time, giving me the chance for 
which [ was waiting. Thereupon Magulu 
and [I slid down into the ravine and com- 
menced to crawl up the other side. 

On reaching the spot where we had last 
seen the two laggards, we had another wait ; 
this time it was a young one mounting a 
branch above us for a look round, When it 
had disappeared we again crept on, even- 
tually surprising the whole family party of 
ten or more, squatting about near the top 
of the bank, for all the world like a lot of 
solemn black bears. The “ old-man”’ gorilla, 
however, sad to relate, was nowhere to be 
seen, As I advanced, I was greeted by an 
angry chorus of screaming roars, but being 
by now used to this kind of thing, I kept 
on and the troop scattered over the ridge 
in front of me down into a second ravine 
on the other side. 

On this occasion I was out for a silver- 
back ‘old man” gorilla and nothing else 
would satisfy me, so, the squatting troop of 
females and young being of no further 
interest, 1 walked along the ridge, hoping to 
tun across the big male that I felt sure was 
somewhere about. It was not long before he 
made me aware of the fact ! 

Continuing my search along the ridge, 
1 approached a mass of lobelia, within which 
I suddenly became aware of a violent com- 
motion. The foliage parted, and out stepped 
the most magnificent “ old-man ” gorilla it 
has ever been my luck to sce. For a moment 
he stood listening, not fifteen paces from 
where I stood. Then he caught sight of me 
—and the transformation was surprising. 
Just balancing himself, with his huge arms 
thrust forward, his body half raised, his hair 
fairly bristling, and his ugly fangs bared, 
he ripped out a roar of malediction and 
hatred, and leapt towards me } 

1 must say 1 scarcely expected such an 
onslaught, but, raising my rifle, I took aim 
and pressed the trigger, but the only sound 
that came to my waiting ears was the metallic 
click of a missfire! Hastily I ejected the 
oftending cartridge, but the next thing I 
realized was that the big ape was turning a 
complete somersault in front of me, for in 
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his rage at being disturbed and in his haste 
to rid both himself and the ridge of my 
company, he had tripped on a stout liana 
or root, and the last 1 saw of him was a grey 
and black mass rolling over and over down 
the side of the ravine, 
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look at me before ambling off, a large female 
and a half-grown gorilla following in his 
wake. ‘‘ Well, that’s the end of him,” I 
thought, but I was wrong. 

The tangle of herbage in these alpine 
Tegions, amongst which are numberless 
poisonous nettles, fallen trees, and long 
roots, is most exasperating to walk through. 
Our long legs, however, gave us a consider- 
able advantage over our quarry in respect 
to speed, although as regards comfort the 
gorillas had it all their own way, for very 

shortly after taking up the spoor, my 
knees, hands, and in a smaller measure 

my face, smarted so violently with 
nettle-stings that it was only the hope 

ot bagging the big ape that 
kept me going. My naked 
black companion must have 
had a skin -like a rhino- 
ceros, for he appeared 

to suffer but little. After 
travelling some distance 
through this 

description of 
bush, we pre- 
sently arrived 


“He ripped out a roar of malediction and hatred 


This exciting incident occupied only a 
matter of seconds; it passed so swiftly, in 
fact, that I stood annoyed and dumbfounded, 


rifle in hand, looking down the steep bank 
beside me to where Tarzan had disappeared 
so ingloriously, hardly able to believe my 
eves. I was soon reassured, however, for 
from a thick clump of bushes in the ravine 
below there presently echoed the challenge 
of my adversary. T canght a glimpse of him 


as he stood up tor a second to have a last 


at a thick clump of trees surrounded by 
brushwood, from within which came the 
sound of laboured breathing. Stepping round 
the bushes, blessing my luck, T had the dis- 
appointment of my life, for there were the 
same old mother gorilla and young one that 
had been our betes noires earlier in the day. 
Clumsy at all times, these poor beasts were 
so done up with their efforts to escape over un- 
accustomed ground that I could have caught 
both with the greatest ease had I had a lasso, 
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Thus I had another set-back, and again 
the old gorilla had given me the slip. My 
tracker and I sat down for a breather, and, 
as we watched the two departing gorillas, 
started to argue the point as to which 
direction Old Silver-back had taken. As we 
argued, however, that fickle jade Fate was 
preparing a surprise-packet for us. 

I should explain that back in the ravine I 
had left six natives carrying food and other 
things, with instructions to follow 
us slowly. It turned .out that, 
having missed our track, they 
followed instead the spoor of the 
big gorilla, and were un- 
wittingly driving him 
straight in our direction 
The first I knew of this 
was when | heard 
the snapping of 
twigs on the hill- 
side to my right, 


and leapt towards me!” 


which had the immediate effect 

of galvanizing both Mabulu and 

myself into life. Nettles and 

fatigue forgotten, we watched eagerly in the 
hope of seeing the crested head, great ruff, 
and silver back of Tarzan of the Volcanoes. 
This time it was to be, for looking across to 
the hill-slope opposite we beheld my huge 
acquaintance of the morning, all unconscious 
of our presence. Raising my rifle, I made a 
bull’s-eye at two hundred yards and brought 
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him rolling down the slope—stone dead. 
Owing to the gorilla’s great weight and to the 
fact that a track had to be cut through the 
forest to allow the carriers to pass with their 
load, it took twenty-five men five hours to 
get the carcass into camp, where it arrived 
at nine o'clock at night. The enormous size 
of this fine animal can best be judged from 
the photographs I took on the spot, and 
which are reproduced with this article, 


I will next recount an experience I had 
with a female gorilla. On this occasion 
I was hunting on the north side of Mikeno, 
a more difficult country by far than the 
southern “ saddle ""—damper, denser, and 
more overgrown, and intersected at short 
intervals with all but impassable ravines 
Above this primeval forest the volcano rises 
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a sheer six thousand feet in a vast cliff, 
its sloping western edge being put to service- 
able use by the gorillas a very formidable 
stronghold. 

One morning, after procuring two guides 
from the Lulenga Mission near by, I pitched 
my tent amongst the bamboos facing the 
towering crags of Mikeno. 

As luck would have it, the next morning 
turned out damp and dismal, but we suc- 
ceeded in finding fresh spoor, and were 
soon crawling through the undergrowth 
in the wake of what appeared to be a large 
family of gorillas. Presently a distant 
“clop-clop-clop ” warned us to go cauti- 


ously. Leaving the guide behind, I took 
my rifle and approached upwind, care- 
fully avoiding the gorilla hunter's snare 
—the dry and fallen bamboos, which 


have a disgusting habit of going off like 
a gun when trodden on—and succeeded in 
crawling to within fifteen yards of the 
feeding animals. There was nothing to 
see at first in such dense cover, but plenty 
to hear—the beating of heavy chests, 
laboured breathing, grunts, and the breaking 
and munching of bamboos. 

So thick was the undergrowth that there 
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hairy arm appeated, grabbing at a bunch 
of leaves, and before long I saw the head 
and body of a half-grown gorilla, about 
the size of a chimpanzee, climbing clumsily 
up the stem. He was interesting to watch, 
but of no use to me, and, feartul lest the 
wind should give me away, I decided to try 
to work round another way in the hope of 
seeing some others. Off I went, therefore, 
on hands and knees, but finding the vegeta- 
tion thicker than ever, I turned back to 
take up my former position. 1 was, how- 
ever, counting without my tailless friends ! 

Moving with the utmost caution, and 
thinking how careful I had been, 1 shoved 
my head through the last tunnel of leaves 
and got the shock of my life. There, facing 
me in the track, at about three yards’ 
range, was the decidedly disconcerting 
visage of a gorilla which had evidently 
just completed, a close inspection of my 
former resting-place ! 

The immediate effect of this unexpected 
encounter was ludicrous, for neither of 
us apparently liked the look of the other. 
We both jumped, we both gave tongue— 
and there was an answering chorus from 
the whole troop at hand! Like a flash 


An “old man” gorilla. The enormous bulk of the animal can be judged by comparison 
with the ten natives squatting behind. 


was nothing to be done but wait and hope 
that the gorillas would presently move on 


into more open bush. I took up a position, 
therefore, where the foliage was a little 
less dense, and sat down with what patience 


I could muster. Watching thus for awhile, 
I presently became aware of a big bamboo 
shaking and quivering. Then a black and 


my curious vis-a-vis did a back-somersault ; 
I fired and missed! Thus ended my one 
and only excursion into the northern forests 
of Mikeno, for the following day I found 
that the gorillas had retired to their moun- 
tain stronghold, so I gave up the chase, 
shifting camp to my old hunting-ground 
to the south. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Popular, wealthy, without a care in the world, Captain Burton had nevertheless committed 
suicide, declared a coroner's jury. Some of his friends refused to believe him capable of 
such an act, and one in particular set himself to unravel the mystery that he was convinced 
lay behind the tragedy. Not for twenty-four years, however, was the investigator able to 
piece the evidence together and so solve a most baffling problem. “The story was related 
to me only a short time ago,” writes Mr. Aubuchon, “and came from a source I believe 
to be thoroughly reliable. For obvious reasons the names of all Persone and places concerne” 


have been changed. 


JHE Burton case of 1900 was known 

to the police and Press of Martenelle 

as the “Big Puzzle.” Never has 

another Martenelle police problem 
so successfully defied solution. The older 
folks of the community still occasionally 
discuss the mysterious death of Captain 
Burton, and amateur investigators some- 
times rake over the scanty details, hoping to 
come across some hitherto unnoticed clue; 
but for all practical purposes the story 
remains the same as it was twenty-four 
years ago, the mystery just as_ baffling. 
Not one of the many ingenious people who 
have devoted their energies to the elucidation 
of the problem has succeeded in discovering 
any new evidence that might alter the 
coroner’s verdict. The jury, composed of 
business men with a sprinkling of farmers, 
having heard the few witnesses, disposed of 
the affair with about as much deliberation 
as would be required to quote a price. There 
was really nothing else to do. They decided 
that Captain Will Burton, bachelor, author, 
and war correspondent, had committed suicide 
by shooting himself. 

The coroner’s verdict, of course, was dis- 
tasteful to Captain Burton’s many friends, 
and the fact that they could not believe he 
had perished by his own hand, and that they 
hoped some scrap of hidden evidence might 
eventually come to light to prove that he had 
been killed by some miscreant unknown, tended 
to keep the spirit of investigation alive. 

At the time of Burton’s death he was the 
active head of one of the most influential 
newspapers in the Middle West. He had to 


his credit a remarkable record as a war 
correspondent and a sufficient number of 
miscellaneous writings to win him distinction 
as aman of letters. His ‘‘ Essay on Curiosity,” 
although intended as a humorous pamphlet, 
amazed even its author by its popularity. 

His participation in the Spanish War in 
the dual capacity of soldier and reporter and 
his numerous hazardous news-gathering ex- 
peditions in Mexico and among  revolu- 
tionists father south, stamped him as a man 
of courage, and suggested that he was very 
unlikely to choose the coward’s road of self- 
destruction. 

The chief witness before the coroner’s 
jury was a park guard, who had discovered 
the body during his first round at dawn. 
The attendant was a man of no mental 
subtlety, and stated bluntly that he found 
Burton’s body in Brindle Lane, about a 
hundred and fifty feet north of the Rest 
House, Iving close to the hedge. Near the 
deceased's right hand was an army revolver, 
with one cartridge discharged. His pockets 
had not been rifled and there was no evidence 
of a struggle. A doctor testified that the 
bullet which had killed the Captain was of 
the same calibre as the undischarged cart- 
ridges in the revolver. There was no farewell 
letter, no document or clue of any kind, in 
his pockets or elsewhere, to explain why he 
had decided to shoot himself. 

Burton was a bachelor, and, so far as was 
known, had not a trouble in the world. He 
lived alone in a small apartment near the 
large public pleasure-ground known as Bear- 
grass Park, where he spent much.of his spare 
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time reading and writing. His only servant 
was Wegman, his valet, whom he had 
described as an exceedingly useful and 
efficient servant, his only shortcoming being 
his awkwardness in the use of English. 
Immediately after the funeral of Captain 
Burton I made up my mind to study my 
friend’s case closely. I had come to no 
definite conclusion as to the manner of his 
death, but 1 vowed I would either bring 
something to light that would confirm the 
coroner's verdict and settle all doubts, or 
else locate the person or persons responsible 
for his end. Having been appointed ad-. 
ministrator I had, of course, access to his 
papers. I carefully read all his correspon- 


dence for the preceding twelve months, and ' 


investigated every nook, drawer, folder, and 
file. Wegman and I laboured for many 
hours taking dgwn every book in Burton's 
library, and extracting any memorandum 
or marker we found, in a vain pursuit of 
some word or sentence that might give me a 
hint as to what was in Burton’s mind when 
he left the house for the last time. 

As I then thought, I discovered absolutely 
nothing. 1 know now, however, that: the 
solution was near at hand, but it escaped 
me completely. Tate decreed that twenty- 
four years must pass before I could again 
grasp the thread that was dangling before 
my very eyes in Burton’s rooms shortly after 
the Captain's death. 

One evening, after 1 had completed my 


survey of his books and papers, and had. 


practically given up all hope of finding any 
useful clue, I sat down to read an uncom- 
pleted typescript which I had discovered 
lying on the library table. It was a short 
story of adventure, and showed all the fire 
and vigour that characterized the Captain’s 
writings. When I laid it aside I expressed 
regret to Wegman, who was standing near, 
that Burton had not completed such a 
promising tale. 

“He intended to finish it the night he 
went out and—died,” was Wegman’s only 
comment. 

1 fancied at the time that my remark 
affected him. He looked just a little pale, 
and his usual composure seemed to have 
momentarily left him, but only for an 
instant. He was moving towards the door, 
as if to escape further discussion, when I 
called him back. 

“ Wegman,” I said, “ I have checked over 
every single article that be longed to Captain 
Burton, and have found nothing that will 
help me to solve the mystery of his death. 
There is only one little matter—entirely 
trivial, no doulbst—that worri Can you 
tell me who ‘ Mrs. Hendricks ’ is?" 

He winced. 

“Why—I——” 
“T don't know. 
that name?” 

By way of answer I rested my forefinger on 


he replicd hesitatingly ; 
How—where did you see 
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a blotter lying on the library table, on 
which, in reverse, was written the name I 
had just mentioned to him. At the sight of 
the imprint Wegman appeared to recover 
his assurance, but persisted that he knew 
nothing of any such person. 

I was convinced in my own mind that the 
valet was wiser than he wished to appear. 
It seemed to me that he knew something that 


* might be useful, and 1 was frankly annoyed 


at the idea of his withholding information. 
He had helped me most patiently in my 
search of the records and books in the 
Captain’s library. Was it all play-acting on 
his part ? Had he co-operated in the investi- 
gation with his tongue in his cheek, just in 
order to throw me off the.track ? I could 
not believe him guilty of a crime, but I 
felt morally certain that for reasons of his 
own he was covering up some important 
facts. I therefore decided to say no more 
at the moment, but to have him questioned 
by a competent representative of the police. 

Next morning, when the detective and . 

I arrived, Wegman had. vanished! An 
examination of his quarters indicated clearly 
that he had left us for good. The detective 
went off at once to launch a pursuit; while [ 
‘browsed round the library wondering what 
the flight of the valet meant and what 1 
had better do. I thought again of the type- 
script, recalling Wegman’s apparent agita- 
tion at the mention of it. I. decided to 
examine its pages carefully, and I went 
over to the table to pick it up. But the 
typescript was gone! Anxiously I searched 
the library — entirely without _ result ; 
Burton's unfinished narrative had compictely 
disappeared. 
3 Now the mere fact that: a typescript is 
ssing is of no particular moment. An 
unfinished story is of no special value, but a 
typescript whose mention drives the blood 
from a man’s face becomes very important 
when its disappearance and that of the man 
are coincidental. My reference to the type- 
script had undoubtedly affected Wegman, I 
remembered, but the name of Mrs. Hendricks 
had actually made him stammer. With that 
I turned to have another look at the reverse 
print on the blotter, but to my amazement 
that also had vanished ! 

Now, indeed, it seemed to me, I had some 
sort of a scent to follow up. Why had 
Wegman bolted, taking with him, apparently, 
both the typescript and the blotter?) And 
who was ‘* Mrs. Hendricks,’’ and what had 
she to do with the aftair ?_ It was obviously a 
case for the police, and not for a mere 
amateur like myself, and so I promptly 
turned my information over to them. With 
the ception of an occasional inquiry or 
suggestion at headquarters I left the matter 
entirely in their hands, and proceeded with 
my appuinted task—the administration of 
the estate. 

‘Time went on, but we never got the 
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“Can you tell me who 
‘Mrs. Hendricks’ is?” 


faintest clue to Wegiman’s whereabouts ; 
when he left Martenelle he might as well have 
gone to another planet for all we could 
discover. For twenty-four years he kept out 
of sight, and for twenty-four years the police 
of Martenelle, to say nothing about myself, 
occasionally wondered what had become of 
him and what connection, if any, there was 
between the typescript, Mrs. Hendricks, and 
Burton's untimely death. 

In 1924 I was sent to Europe as a special 
correspondent with one of the numerous 
economic Commissions engaged in the study 
of European post-war conditions. The 
Commission had its headquarters in Paris, 
but its members made many excursions into 
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the various countries of Europe in search of 
data. It was on one of our journeys to 
Switzerland that I encountered the begin- 
ings of the solution to the Burton mystery 

As I alighted from the train in the city of 
Berne, I came face to face with a well-dressed 
man having every appearance of respect- 
ability and prosperity. As our eves met he 
glanced swiftly down at the ground and 
moved away. I thought nothing of his 
conduct at the moment, and during the next 
hali hour, busy with my baggage and getting 
settled down at an hotel, the matter passed 
entirely from my mind. 

All of a sudden, however, I recalled the 
man’s expression, and like a flash I realized 
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that I had met him before. It was Wegman, 
the missing valet! Now, surely, was my 
opportunity to question him! I went off 
post-haste to the station, but, as I feared, 
he had gone. My stay in Berne lasted just a 
week, and during that time I believe I 
scrutinized the countenance of every male 
inhabitant of the city. 

Toward the close of my visit I expressed 
a desire to speak to the manager of the hotel 
about some matter or other that I needed 
information upon. I was told by the recep- 
tion clerk that the manager was in Paris, and 
would not return for some weeks, Thereupon 
I suggested that, as I was leaving for Paris 
shortly, I would look him up if the clerk 
would be so kind as to give me his Paris 
address 

“Well,” said the clerk, “ it is like this. 
The manager badly needed a rest, and he 
has not told us his address for fear that we 
might disturb his holiday about matters 
of business.”’ 

I then inquired for the assistant manager, 
but with no better luck; he also seemed to 
have taken a vacation. Ordinarily one is not 
seriously concerned about the comings and 
goings of hotel managers, but somehow on 
this occasion I became suspicious. During 
the past week I had been studying hundreds 
of faces in search of the elusive Wegman, and 
perhaps I had developed a_ subconscious 
faculty for noting the significance of various 
facial expressions. That clerk’s face did not 
“look good’ to me; his explanations 
lacked the ring of truth. His superiors, it 
occurred to me, might be out of town-—or 
they might not; and instinctively, in some 
vague way, I connected their supposed 
absence with the momentary glimpse of 
Wegman I had obtained at the station. 
The clerk seemed too over-anxious to finish 
with me. His demeanour was quite unlike 
that of the usual obliging and polite hotel 
employee; he appeared to resent my in- 
quirics and to fear further cross-examination. 

My reflections were interrupted by the 

arrival at the desk of a middle-aged man, 
ubuously German, who had his right hand in 
sling. 
You may report me home again, if you 
wish,” he said to the clerk; then, turning to 
me, he introduced himself as the manager 
of the hotel, Alfred Hendricks. Thereupon 
I brictly stated the purpose of my inquiry, 
which pertained to the investigations of 
the Commission, and turned to go. Herr 
Hendricks detained me long enough to 
explain that. his holiday had been curtailed 
by the fact that he had sustained a sprained 
arm. He scemed to be a frank, pleasant- 
spoken fellow, and so it occurred to me to 
ask him if he knew a man called Wegman. 

“Why should I not know him?” he 
replied, smilingly. ‘ He is ne 

A grimace from the clerk cut the sentence 
short. 
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“He is what ?”’ I asked sternly. 

“He is—well he continued with 
some embarrassment, “ it is not my business 
to give reports of that kind even to my 
guests. You will excuse me, | hope.” 

““ Mr. Hendricks,” I said earnestly, “ you 
can be of great service both to Mr. Wegman 
and myself if you will tell me something 
about him. He has been in Berne recently. 
You seem to have heard of him before, and 
perhaps you know him. You may see him 
again. If you do, give him this card. Tell 
him I shall eventually find him, so that it 
would be better for him to come forward 
atonce. My address in Paris is on the card. 
I am leaving here to-morrow.” 

I left him standing there, gazing thought- 
fully at my card, and went to my room and 
to bed. Some time later I heard a light tap 
at the door. 1 called out, but received no 
answer. Slipping out of bed, I moved 
close to the duor. The person on the outside 
must have sensed my nearness to the panel, 
for presently I heard a whisper, and realized 
that someone was addressing me by na:nc. 
T opened the door cautiously, and there stood 
two men in dressing-gowns, Hendricks—and 
Wegman! Without a word I ushered them 
in and quictly fastened the door. 

It was Hendricks who spoke first. ‘“ I 
persuaded Wegman to come and see you, 
and here he is,” was his opening remark. 

“T thank you,” I replied, “ but the 
busin 1 have with Wegman is of a con- 
fidential nature, and perhaps “a 

“ That is all right,” interrupted Wegman, 
“ Hendricks is my brother-in-law, and knows 
my story. So far as my own interests are 
concerned [ have nothing to conceal.”’ 

I motioned them to chairs and sat down 
myself on the bed. é 

“That may be,” I told him, ‘ but why 
did you remain out of sight for twenty-four 
years ? Why did you leave so suddenly ? 
What became of the typescript, and how do 
you account for the disappearance of the 
blotter with the reverse imprint of ‘ Mrs. 
Hendricks ’ on it ? ‘ Hendricks !’ I repeated, 
struck by a sudden thought, “ why, that 
is vour name,” and I turned to the hotel 
manager. His face grew sad, but he made 
no reply. 

“Tf you will listen to me patiently,” 
Wegman went on, “ I will explain everything. 
You remember, of course, the coroner's 
verdict ? Well, it was wrong; Captain 
Burton did nof commit suicide. He met his 
death in circumstances that I feared could 
never be satisfactorily explained, so I kept 
quiet. Before I go into that, however, I 
must give you a little personal history. L 
went to America after having graduated 
from one of the best colleges in Germany. 
I took employment with Captain Burton as a 
valet in the hope of improving my Engl 
and finally going into the newspaper business. 
Captain Burton spoke German fluently, and 
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we often talked over matters of current 
interest. He assured me that as soon as I 
mastered English he would secure a position 
for me in the Bulletin office, and you can 
imagine that I studied hard. Captain 
Burton was a man of simple tastes, so that 
my work as a valet was light, and gave me 
much time for reading. I read and wrote 
English fairly well, though laboriously, and 
I managed to get through many of his books. 
You remember the popularity of the Captain’s 
‘Essay on Curiosity’? Well, I read it. 
It interested me greatly, because it con- 
tained so much idiomatic English. 1 was 


particularly impressed with one paragraph.” 
Reaching into his pocket, he extracted a 
copy of the Captain's famous book. Turning 
to a marked page he read :— 
** Man is the most curious animal that inhabits 
the 


earth. His curiosity never reaches the 
ation point. When his curiosity is aroused 
a large part of his discretion and sense 
A curious man seems to quickly forget 
most of the standards of civilization. There is 
nothing that will destroy a man’s respect for 
ethics more completely than his curiosity ; there 
is nothing he will not do to satisfy it. He will 
risk his life, honour, and property to learn the 
whys and wherefores of something that docs 
not concern him.” 

Wegman paused, thrust his hand into 
another pocket, and brought forth a roll 
of paper. 


“| opened the door cautiously, and there stood 
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“Here is the typescript you mentioned 


just now,’’ he went on. ow Captain 
Burton himself was a man _ of intense 
curiosity. As you may know, he was ever- 
lastingly inquiring into all sorts of matters, 
On the night of his death I was in the 
library, and the Captain was working on this 
identical script. Suddenly he gathered the 
sheets together and asked for his cap and a 
light overcoat. He put them on; then he 
took his army revolver from the table drawer 
and slipped it into his pocket. Atter that he 
seemed to think for a moment and finally 
sat down at the typewriter—he always 
wrote in type—and typed several lines. 
A few minutes later he got up and handed 
m sealed envelope. 

““* Wegman,’ he said, ‘I am going out on 
a rather unusual mission to-night. [If any- 
thing happens to me, open this envelope. 
If I return, hand it back to me in the morning. 
You need not wait up for me to-night.’ 

‘At that time my sister, Mrs. Hendricks, 
and her husband, this gentleman here, were 
staying in Martenelle. On the evening of 
Captain Burton’s death they happened to 
be driving through Beargras< Park. Shortly 
after the Captain went out—say, half an 
hour later—my sister and her husband came 
frantically into the house and informed me 
they had encountered a highwayman in the 
park, who confronted them with a levelled 


two men in dressing-gowns.” ; 
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Hendricks had drawn his revolver, 
and in her excitement my sister seized it, 
pointed it at the robber, and fired. The 
place where the hold-up occurred was very 
dark, and in their haste to get away from 
danger they did not ascertain whether the 
bullet had hit the bandit or not. I calmed 
them as best I could, advised -them to 
report the matter to the police, and sent 
them home. 

“The next morning I was informed of the 
Captain’s death and, of course, opened the 
envelope he had left with me. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hendricks, I knew, te leaving the town 
that morning for a visit of several weeks to 
some distant relatives. My letter to her— 
you saw the print of the envelope on the 
blotter—was ot a personal nature, and I had 
no reason for denying knowledge of her 
when you asked me except that I feared: fh 

He stopped abruptly and selected an 
envelope from among the papers he held in 
his hand. “ Here,’ he went on, “is what 
I feared; I will show it to you presently.” 
He then took up the typescript and turned 
to its last uncompleted page. 

“Now listen,’” he continued. ‘ Captain 
Burton ceased writing with this sentence :— 

“* Law-abiding men can only imagine the 
sensations of a highwayman when he is holding 
a gun against his victim. They do not know 
his thoughts, for they have never experienced 
them,’ 

“ Now read this,” said Wegman, and he 
handed me Captain Burton's last note. 

I opened it with perhaps the same over- 
whelming sense of curiosity concerning 
which my friend spoke in his book. 1 was 
indeed interested to know what mysterious 
message he had left with Wegman. 1 
read :— 


pistol, 


“ Thave a lot of curiosity about the sensations 
of a highwayman, and I am going out to hold 
someone up. Of course, I do not expect to 
carry it through. If the experiment is successful 
I'll know more about the subject than I will 
ever dare tell. If it is a failure, and I do not 
come back, use your own judgment.” 


“Tam positive my sister killed Captain 
Burton,” Wegman went on sadly. ‘ She 
was of a very sensitive nature, and would 
have suffered all her life had she known. 
Of course, I did not like the idea of Captain 
Burton being branded as a suicide, yet few 
would have believed him sane if I had 
published his last note—and I feared for my 
sister. She duly reported the attempted 
hold-up to the police, but she said nothing 
about using firearms, as the carrying of arms 
is a violation of the law, and she was afraid 
that she and her husband might get into 
trouble, especially as they were foreigners.* 

“Beargrass Park, as you know, ts very 


arms, even in’ self-defence, make no 


dune.—Tnk AUTHOR. 
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large, and by chance the police did not con- 
nect the attempted hold-up with the death 
of Captain Burton ; as the robber had been 
unsuccessful they only questioned my sister 
in a perfunctory sort of way. In any case, 
to have suggested that Captain Burton was 
a highwayman would have made the police 
look ridiculous ; no one could think of the 
Captain as a thief—except myself. 

“It seemed to me that I was bound to 
protect my sister, and there was no way of 
helping the poor Captain, or saving his good 
name, so I kept silent. My sister died just 
a year ago, and Mr. Hendricks heard my 
story for the first time within the last hour. 
I am the assistant manager of this hotel, 
and when I suddenly encountered you at the 
station I temporarily lost my head and 
instructed the clerks to give out no informa- 
tion as to my presence. Mr. Hendricks was 
about to tell you that I was in the house 
when the clerk signed to him not to do so.” 

“Why did you take the typescript?’ I 
demanded. 

“T was afraid,’ he answered, “ that my 
sister's report to the police and the Captain’s 
comment in his manuscript about the 
sensations of a highwayman might lead some 
imaginative investigator to stumble upon a 
solution of the mystery. I was also afraid 
that the imprint of Mrs. Hendrick’s name 
on the blotter in the Captain’s library, 
which I had completely forgotten until you 
called my attention to it, might lead the 
police to speculate as to the relationship 
between the two incidents in the park. If 
they had closely cross-examined my sister 
she would undoubtedly have told them about 
firing the shot, which she failed to do when 
making her report. Hendricks’ revolver 
must have been of the same calibre as the 
Captain’s, which is why the bullet found in 
the body fitted Burton's pistol and so led the 
coroner's jury to bring in a verdict of suicide. 
The Captain himself, [ am certain, did not 
fire. Both my sister and her husband were 
confident of that fact, and I am convinced 
that the spent cartridge found in his revolvi 
had been used on some previous occasion,”’ 

Such was Wegman’s strange story, and I 
have no reason to suppose he was not telling 
the truth. 1 pondered for a long time as to 
what I should do about it, but I finally 
concluded, owing to the lapse of time, and 
the fact that Captain Burton had no surviving 
relatives, that nothing was to be gained by 
re-opening the case. I see no harm in telling 
it here, however, having altered all the names 
to avoid causing pain to any living person, 
and I think that the police and people of 
Martenelle will be keenly interested in this 
odd solution of a twenty-five-year-old 
mystery. 
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The Rev. L. Taylor spent some nine years in the Central American republic of 


Nicaragua as a missionary in the Moravian service, and 


e narrates some of the 


\ varied experiences that befell him and his wife in that picturesque country. 


ENTION Nicaragua to most un- 
travelled people, and immedi- 
ately, 1 have found, _ they 


conjure up visions of a turbulent 
Central American republic populated by wild 
revolutionaries in broad-brimmed hats, with 
belts bristling with pistols and ammunition, 
and a taste for playing ninepins with 
Governments and Presidents. 

If by describing some of my experiences in 
Nicaragua I can do anything to remove this 
impression—which I may say at the outset 
is a wrong one—I shall be more than glad, 
for the nine years I spent on the Mosquito 
Coast rank among the happiest of my life. 
There were drawbacks, of course, and many 
little and some big difficulties to be over- 
come, but I think I may safely claim, with 
those who really know Nicaragua, that life 
there is as enjoyable as in most civilized 
countries, to which I will add that I personally 
found it a good deal more interesting. 

Although the whole of the eastern seaboard 
of Nicaragua is often referred to as the 
“* Mosquito Coast,” the designation properly 
belongs to the narrow strip extending from 
Bluefields, the cosmopolitan capital, to 
Cape Gracias a Dios in the north, a distance 
of approximately two hundred miles. Blue- 
fields, where Indians, Chinese, Americans, 
Creoles, and representatives of many other 
races and creeds jostie each other in the 
strects, is a delightful little town situated on 
the shores of a lagoon, its houses, painted 
white with red roofs, standing out from 
their setting of coconut palms like the fairy 
city of one’s dreams. As my wife wrote 
when she saw it for the first time, “ It is at 
night that the real witchery of the scene 
lays its spell on the newcomer. Myriads of 
fireflies dance in and out among the tre: 
like stars come down to play hide-and-seck, 
but even their fiery glow is quenched by the 
splendid radiance of the tropical moon, 
rising full and casting a silver shimmer over 
everything.” Bluefields at night is indeed 


a place of wondrous beauty. On a fine 
evening the moon changes everything— 
houses, trees, ships, and sea—into a vision 
of silver deepening to gold, which later, bv 
the same magic, is transformed into all- 
enveloping indigo. 

Our stay in Bluefields was a short one, 
our destination being Twappi, a coast 
village lying not quite a hundred miles 
northward. The journey thither was made 
in a gasolene schooner, described by the 
owners as commodious, but lacking in every- 
thing that made for comfort, including 
elbow room. Sea-sick passengers were rele- 
gated to a rough couch made up on the 
sloping roof of the engine-room, from which 
hot fumes rose to add to the miseries of the 
victim, who, in addition, had to run the 
tisk of being pitched into ‘the sca at any 
minute by the violent lurching of the ship. 
This primitive couch also served as the 
passengers’ dining-table, though for pretty 
obvious reasons it was seldom requisitioned 
for that purpose. 

At Twappi we were met by a crowd of 
natives from the surrounding district, their 
appearance in the mass being quite alarming 
to us new arrivals. A seafaring race, so 
skilful as swimmers that it is said to be 
impossible to drown them, they appear to be 
incapable of living any distance from the 
shore. Supposed by some authorities to be 
an offshoot of the Caribs, they are tall, slim, 
and bony in build, having copper-coloured 
skins and straight black hair, their most 
notable physical feature being the nose, 
which is straight, sharp, and small, in direct 
contrast to the broad noses of all the other 
Indians of Central America, A Dutch 
slave-ship, wrecked off Cape Gracias 4 Dios 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
led to the infusion of fresh blood into the 
race, the resultant tribe being called the 
Samboes. In more recent times there has 
been a considerable influx of negroes from 
the West Indies, and the Mosquito Indians 
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therefore took to calling themselves Tang- 
weera, meaning ‘the straight-haired,” to 
distinguish them from the mixed tribes. 

The dwellings of these Indians consist of 
six or eight posts stuck upright in the ground 
and covered with a roof and sides of palm 
leaves and bamboo rods. As a rule, the 
huts comprise single rooms, in which, 
sometimes, two or three families will live, 
but in some there is a sort of raised platform 
at one end, supported by poles and screened 
by strips of bark. Here the parents sleep, 
leaving the rest of the family to share the 
floor below, a notched pole doing duty as a 
staircase. 


HOW THE INDIANS LIVE. 


Their days are passed in hunting—their 
dexterity with the ioe and arrow is remark- 
able—fishing, turtle-catching, and rearing 
cattle, while they also have a primitive form 
of agriculture. At dawn the women rise and 
proceed to blow into life the embers of last 
night's fire, on which breakfast is cooked. 
Then the families troop down to the sea or 
river to wash, after which the men take them- 
selves off in their canoes, leaving the women 
to tend the gardens. The men shoot fish 
or iguanas, or waylay a deer or antelope or 
a drove of peccary. At noon they rest from 
their exertions, tying up their canoes to a 
shady overhanging bough, and, after a meal 
of roasted plantain or fish, go to sleep, 
waking well on towards evening, when they 
gather the night’s firing and paddle home. 
It is the woman's lot to stay at home and 
beat out bark cloth, spin cotton, weave 
loin-cloths, and make necklaces, bracelets, 
and such commodities as dye and oil. 
Occasionally they will leave the task in hand 
and take a header into the water, in which 
they are as much in their element as the 
menfolk. As soon as the sound of paddles 
is heard there is a rush of children to the 
landing-place to see what father has managed 
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to get for the pot. Those who have had 
good luck share their ‘‘ bags ’’ with their less 
fortunate comrades as a matter of course. 
After the meal the boys amuse themselves by 
shooting arrows or throwing spears at a 
target, while their elders sit round the fire 
mending fractured bows or retipping arrows. 
The rather scraggy dogs of the village lick 
out the pots and pans, which the women 
then wash. Finally, all spread themselves 
negligently round the fire to recount the 
day's experiences, or tell tales of long ago, 
until at last sleep claims them one by one 
and they crawl into the huts. This is a 
typical day in the Mosquito Indian's life. 

The great curse of these people is drunken- 
ness. Their native drink is mishla, made 
from cassava root, which, after being chewed 
by the women, is boiled in water and sugar- 
cane juice and allowed to ferment for two 
days. The resultant liquor—like buttermilk 
to look at—is sour to the taste and extremely 
potent in its effect. Some of its victims 
become violently sick, but the majority 
merely get thoroughly drunk. Fights go on 
continuously, among women as well as men, 
until the entire population is prostrate. 

We were not long among the Mosquitoes 
before we found ourselves puzzling over an 
attribute that is characteristic of several 
Indian tribes. I refer to their strange ability 
to communicate with one another over long 
distances without any visible and, 1 am 
inclined to assert, any known agency. 
One day, my wife and I made arrangements 
to visit a friend of ours living at Karata, 
about four hours’ horseback ride down the 
coast. We had no way of letting our friend 
know of our coming at short notice, so we 
decided that we would make the trip on the 
chance of finding him at home. After a long 


ride through the savannas, we topped a rise 
in the track and saw ahead of us our friend's 
bungalow, where on arrival we were welcomed 
by two old Indians, servants of our friend, 
was away. 


who, it turned out, To our 


Where Mr. Taylor lived at Twappi. 
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astonishment we found the house garnished 
for our visit, with fires lighted, a meal all 
ready for us on the table, and fodder for the 
horses in the stable! ‘‘ Of course, we knew 
you were coming,” was in effect all that we 
could get out of the two Indians by way of 
explanation. Not 
a soul, we were 
certain, could 
have told them 
that we were on 
our way. It was 
impossible that 
anyone could 
have got to the 
bungalow on foot 
before we  our- 
selves arrived on 
our horses, and 
that no one else 
had gone out that 
morning on a 
horse we knew 
from the state of 
the track. 

For days I pon- 
dered over the 
problem, until at 
last I was obliged 
to give it up as 
being too baffling. 
Nor is this by any 
means the only example of the kind that I 
could cite. Go with the Indians on a river 
trip, and long before an oncoming boat is 
sighted they will warn you of its approach 
and, on occasion, will further astound you 
by telling you who is in it! 

An experience that stands out among 
many that are perhaps less interesting in 
retrospect befell me when the time came for 
us to move still farther north to the mission 
station at Cape Gracias 4 Dios. Before 
finally making the change | resolved to go 
up to the Cape to have a look at our new 
quarters. I embarked for the twelve-hours’ 
journey in a little schooner, the Aurelia, 
skippered by a lame negro known as 
“Captain Joe,” whose knowledge of naviga- 
tion was based exclusively on his studies in 
astronomy, the stars to him being a more 
reliable guide than the teaching of all the 
nautical schools in the world. By way of 
crew he had a black engineer and two 
ordinary seamen, also black. 


THE “UNLUCKY” PARSON, 


We had not long been under way when 
a violent storm broke over us, the little 
seven-ton vessel pitching and tossing in a 
fashion that caused the gravest concern not 
only to me but, as I soon discovered, to the 
crew. Night drew on, and at length | 
retired to my bunk in the hope of snatching 
some sort of rest before being called out in 


the early hours to go ashore—if we did not 
Vou. Liv.—36. 
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founder meanwhile. Whether I slept or 
only dozed I do not know, but I was brought 
to my senses a little later by the voices of 
the captain and crew, raised in altercation. 
Instantly I was on the alert, for I knew of the 
superstition among sailors that it is unlucky 


A group of Mosquito Indians. 


to have a parson aboard. In this instance 
the ill-luck had taken the form of the storm, 
which still raged furiously, the waves breaking 
now and then right over the little vessel, 
threatening to engulf us once and for all. 

1 did not have to strain my ears to catch 
the purport of the crew's talk, for at intervals 
the two black seamen raised their voices in 
protest against what seemed to be attempts 
on the part of the skipper and the engineer 
to placate them. There was no doubt 
about it—mutiny was in the air, and I 
realized that, if the crew had their way, I 
should be sacrificed to the gods whose anger 
I had incurred by making the voyage. 
Pulling on my boots, I went on deck and, 
signalling to Captain Joe, shouted to him to 
ask what all the excited talk was about. 
The old fellow explained in detail what I 
was already aware of—that the crew blamed 
my presence for their danger and wanted 
to pitch me overboard—and from his tone I 
judged that he was not entirely out of 
sympathy with them. I therefore told him 
in plain language that I would stand no 
nonsense from him or anyone else, adding 
that if there was going to be trouble I should 
certainly not be the least active party to it. 

“As for you, Joe,’’ I wound up, “I 
expect you to back me up in this business, 
for if it comes to a row between you and 
me—well, you’re lame, and will be the first to 
go over the side!’ Of course, I hoped 
wholeheartedly that there would be no need 
for violence on either side ; at the same time, 
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I thought it wise to make it clear that 
although I was a parson I could use my fists 
if there was real occasion. This declaration 
seemed to have effect, for we reached Cape 
Gracias a Dios without further incident, 
after experiencing the greatest difficulty in 
making the harbour. 

The sequel to these events came a fortnight 
later. I had gone back to Twappi in the 
Aurelia the next day, making the trip in 
fair weather, with no complaints from the 
crew. Before going ashore I made arrange- 
ments with Captain Joe to return for us 
and our baggage in four days’ time, when we 
expected to be ready to move to the new 
station. The four days soon passed, but 
there was no sign of the ship. Four more 
days went by, and still no sign. The weather 
was fine all down the coast, and we were at a 
loss to account for the Avurelia’s non-arrival. 
Our impatience reached its climax at the end 
of ten days, when we began to give up hope 
of making the journey, at any rate in the 
Aurelia. 

On the twelth day there came the startling 
news that the ship had left Cape Gracias a 
Dios according to time-table with a woman 
passenger, the daughter of a rancher, and 
that the crew had mutinied as soon as they 
were we] away from the coast, knocking 
Captain Joe and the engineer on the head and 
throwing them overboard, after which the 
murderers turned the Aurelia northward, 
running round False Cape into the Caratasca 
Lagoon. Here they landed for water, 


making the terrified 
woman passenger, al \ 
half demented as a result 
of her experiences, walk in 


front of them. By some 
lucky chance she managed 
to slip away from them 
among the mangrove 
trees, spending the ensu- 
ing five days in the scrub 
unti! she was found, prostrate and hysterical, 
by some Indians. The report of the mutiny 
soon spread along the coast and a watch was 
kept for the two blacks, who, having failed 


o find their captive after a long search, 
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finally abandoned the ship and set off up 
country. The rest of the story is soon told. 
The mutineers were captured in Honduras 
territory and, after a fair trial, were convicted 
of the murders and hanged by the British 
authorities. 


A WILD RIDE. 


Much of my time as a missionary was spent 
on horseback, visiting outlying settlements, 
some of them necessitating journeys of sixty 
or eighty miles. Whenever I required a 
horse I had only to mention the fact to one 
of my rancher friends, and the pick of the 
stabies would be at my disposal in a few 
minutes. Pleasant as this form of travel 
usually is, in Nicaragua it is not without its 
risks. " There was one occasion when, after 
riding some distance along the coast, my 
mount broke into a gallop so suddenly that T 
was nearly thrown. Being a practised rider, 
however, I managed to keep my seat, and 
for fully half an hour we thundered through 
the scrub, the horse refusing to slacken its 
pace even fora minute. This, I think, was 
the most exciting ride I ever had; it lasted 
so long that at last I became somewhat 
apprehensive, not to say  saddle-sore ! 
Presently, to my intense relief, the animal 
pulled up, sweating profusely. Some minutes 
later my companion, a half-breed_ Indian, 
came up, his own mount equally exhausted. 
The reason for this extraordinary escapade 
was then forthcoming. ‘‘ Him smell black 


“The gaze of the 
congregation was 
fixed on a spot 
just above my 
head.” 
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jaguar,” said the half-breed, at which I fully 
appreciated the animal's desire to bolt, 
for no creature on the coast is more dreaded 
than the black jaguar, unless it is the 
alligator, which is more common but, of 
course, decidedly less stealthy in its move- 
ments. Next to these are the puma, which 
can be unpleasantly aggressive at times, 
the vampire bat, and the boa-constrictor, 
which grows to a great size in the forests. 
There are other snakes, too, though not all 
of them are poisonous. (ne variety, a tree 
climber, has a fondness for making its home 
in the eaves of buildings. Preaching one 
Sunday in the mission chapel, I became 
aware of the straying attention of the 
congregation, whose gaze, until then respect- 
fully centred on me, was now fixed on a spot 
just above my head. As casually as I could 
1 glanced upwards—to see a long snake 
swinging by its tail from a rafter, its head 
within only a few inches of mine! There 
was nothing for it but to interrupt the 
service by a snake-hunt, the intruder being 
dispatched on the floor. 

Another ride that might easily have 
terminated tragically took us across country 
that was in places nearly impassable by 
swamps. Very often these death-traps are 
only a few feet in extent, and a horse may 
step into one before the danger is realized. 
This was what happened on this occasion, 
my wife suddenly finding her mount flounder- 
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ing in the ooze 
would have 
panion not 
been there to 
help her out 
I hardly like 
to think. As 
it was, the 
horse was 
sucked into 
the swamp 
well above 
its knees, 
she herself 
escaping with 
a fright 
whose _ effects 
were obvious 
for some 
little time 
afterwards 
An adven- 
ture that 
formed a 
topic of con- 
versation for 
some days 
was that in 
which a 
notorious 
robber was 
the central 
figure. 


“I glanced upwards—to see a long snake swinging by its tail from a rafter.” 


and sinking rapidly. How she 
fared had I and my com- 
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AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 


Early one morning a visitor was announced. 
He proved to be an American of prepossessing 
appearance and manners. His name, he 
said, was Lester, and he was engaged, it 
appeared, in survey work, and was makin) 
his way down to Bluefields, where he ha 
a notion of embarking for home. He stayed 
to breakfast, and during the meal my wife 
asked the visitor to excuse her for a moment 
while she interviewed one of the servants on 
some domestic question or other. Five 
minutes later our Indian girl brought in a 
letter, which I was surprised to notice was 
addressed in my wife's handwriting. With 
my guest's assent, 1 opened the letter and 
read: ‘‘ This man is Lester, who is wanted 
for robbing the La Luz gold mine. Be 
careful!" : 

To say that I was astonished is to give an 
inadequate idea of my feelings. However, 
I remained outwardly calm, although in- 
wardly | was greatly perturbed, for a man 
who could rob a mine that was regarded as 
being impregnable was assuredly a desperate 
character, capable of anything. 

It was not until late in the afternoon that 
the man decided to go, and that fact only 
added to our alarm, for there was a possi- 
bility that he would return at night for no 
one knew what fell purpose. An hour or so 
after his departure this suspicion was partly 
confirmed by the Indian girl, who came 
running in with the news that the man was 
coming back again: with the extraordinary 
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keen visual powers of her race she had 
seen him in the scrub at a great distance. 
1 therefore loaded my automatic and, 
leaving it lying on the table near at hand, 
sat in my room awaiting whatevet might 
happen next. 

But nothing happened. Instead of coming 
to us, the robber made his way to the ranch 
of a friend of ours, who had already been 
warned of his identity by my wife. Seeing 
that the man was armed, the rancher decided 
to put him on the wrong track to the village 
to which he asked to be directed, so that 
there would be time to give the alarm before 
he arrived. The ruse, if not successful in 
leading directly to Lester's capture, enabled 
us to put other ranchers up and down the 
country on the alert, the robber being ulti- 
mately apprehended on another charge, 
to which the one of taking the gold was 
subsequently added. 

It only remains to be told precisely how 
my wife came to identify the man for what 
he was. 

Some days previously she had received a 
parcel, the wrapping of which consisted of an 
out-of-date copy of The American, a news- 
paper published in Bluefields. A photograph 
in it had attracted her attention: it was of 
Lester, and beneath it was an account of the 
robbery at the mine and a description of the 
wanted man. When he turned up at our 
house my wife promptly recognized him, 
and had warned me in the way I have 
described. Lester, I may add, went to 
jail for a good long spell. 


OE ATI Cee | 
Bluefields, the picturesque capital of the “ Mosquito Coast.” 


Amagin nS “Escape 


ARLY in the 
year 1909 
orders were 


issued for a 
convict named Cres- 
wick, then ander. 
going a term 
imprisonment a 
Buluwayo jail, to be 
transferred to Salis- 
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duty was to 
take Creswick from 
Buluwayo to Salis- 
bury. In regard to 
physique they were 
in great contrast to 
the diminutive Cres- 
wick; each of them 
was over six feet in 
height, while the 
prisoner stood only 


men’s 


bury jail. Creswick 
had broken some of 
the rules of jail dis- 
cipline, and, having 
had a further term 
of imprisonment 
added to his original 
sentence, if was de- 
cided by the authori- 


A very remarkable tale, told by an ex- 
trooper of the British South Africa Police. 
As he states, the feat accomplished by 
the fugitive Creswick is one of the most 
| amazing in the annals of Africa. “I vouch 
| for the truth of the story,” writes Mr. Turner. 
“Everything happened just as related.” 


four feet ten inches. 
On the day appointed 
for Creswick’s  re- 
moval, the escort 
| reported to the head 
| jailer at Buluwayo 
| jail, and there took 
over the prisoner, at 
J the same time, as is 


ties that he should !— 
be transferred to 

Salisbury jail, there to finish his term. By 
trade Creswick was what is known as a 

“rigger,” and had been employed in that 
capacity at various gold mines in Southern 
Rhodesia, staying fora few months at a mine, 
and then moving on to another, the move 
being generally necessitated by his having 
indulged in a carouse. This was no un- 
common thing on the small mines in Rhodesia. 
These mines, often miles away in the veld, 
where the men had no means of recreation 
with which to while away their off-duty 
hours, were terribly monotonous places to 
work in, and not infrequently the miners 
indulged in ‘ busts.” At the conclusion 
of such a ‘ bust,” very frequently, some’ 
of the employees found themselves without 
a job. To the Rhodesian miner, however, 
this was no hardship. No country in the 
world, probably, is so hospitable as Rhodesia, 
and the “ fired” ones had only to make a 
move to another mine, the journey being 
pleasantly broken at farms en route. 

It was well known to the authorities that 
Creswick was a desperate man, who would 
stick at nothing to regain his freedom. He 
serving his original sentence, one of five 
y , for “ assault with intent "—an attack 
on a fellow-miner during one of his periodical 
outbursts. So well was the character of 
Creswick known that the officials in Salis- 
bury sent as an escort two specially-selected 
members of that now defunct corps, the 
Southern Rhodesia Constabulary. These 


the custom, giving 


the jailer a receipt for him. 

The journey from Buluwayo.to Salisbury 
was to be made by train, and Creswick and 
his escort occupied a reserved compartment. 
Creswick, in addition to wearing handcuffs, 
was also in leg-irons, whilst, as an extra 
precaution, the door was locked. At mid- 
night that night Creswick was seen by his 
escort to be sleeping. At about four o'clock 
the next morning the train arrived at 
Sherwood Siding, a small halt between 
Gwelo and Que Que, and here the specially- 
picked officers awoke to find themselves alone 
in the compartment! Of Creswick there was 
no sign, except the leg-irons which he had 
left behind. 

Needless to say, the two policemen felt 
extremely foolish. How on earth had Cres- 
wick escaped ? And when? And where ? 
The door was still locked, but the window 
was open! As Sherwood was only a halt it 
was clear to the escort that they could do 
nothing there, no means of communication 
existing by which they could report Cres- 
wick’s escape. They were compelled, there- 
fore, to go on to Que Que, which was the 
nearest station whence messages could be 
wired ; there was also a fairly large police 
camp there. On arrival at Que Que the two 
constables left the train, and proceeded to 
the Police Camp, there to report to the officer 
in charge the escape of their prisoner. 

At this time I was a trooper in the British 
South Africa Police, stationed at Hartley, 
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which is on the Buluwayo-Sal’sbury line 
north of Que Que. On the arrival of news 
of Creswick’s escape orders were at once 
given for all men in camp to saddle up and 
go out on patrol in search of the fugitive. 
We knew it was rather a forlorn hope, for 
we were’ quite certain that Creswick—or 
“ Snowey,” as he was called—was too ‘cute 
a bird to be easily caught once he was away 
in the bush. Not one of us, however, could 
foresee the amazing thing he did, nor did 
we dream of the extraordinary circumstances 
which were to transpire years later. 

In the meantime the town police at 
Hartley had requisitioned a ganger’s trolley 
and were patrolling the railway line as far 
as Gatooma, which was the boundary of 
their district. Hartley at this time was the 
headquarters of “ C’’ Troop, British South 
Africa Police, and the district extended 
from Sipolilo in the Zambesi Valley to 
Gatooma, where it marched with the 
boundary of “ H_” troop, with headquarters 
at Gwelo, Que Que being an out-station of 
“H'"' troop. By this time all police camps 
and headquarters of troops had been warned 
by wire, and all had sent out patrols along 
the lineand through the adjacent bush. Cres- 
wick was a man whom it would be difficult 
to mistake, once he kad been seen, on 
account of his short figure. He also pos- 
sessed many tattoo marks, in connection 
with which a most extraordinary coincidence 
—if coincidence it was—happened during 
our search for him. He had on his right 
forearm a ship in full sail, and on his left 
an anchor and a cross. On his left hand, 
in the space between the thumb and index 
finger, he had the Prince of Wales's feathers, 
and on the right hand, similarly placed, the 
letters “ J. C.”—his initials. It was, there- 
fore, easy to see that if he were caught he 
could be very easily identified by his tattoo 
marks. That was what we thought at the 
time, but we were to be disillusioned later ! 

Although the patrols were maintained for 
some wecks, and covered hundreds of miles 
of country, they could discover no trace of 
Creswick, and gradually the chase was 
given up and they returned to their various 
camps. 

About a month after the escape we were 
all sitting talking one night in the mess-hut 
in the police camp at Hartley, when the 
O.C. of the troop burst in in great excite- 
ment, and told us that Creswick had been 
seen in the Hartley township that night. It 
appeared that the keeper of a Kaffir store, a 
Greek named Mikellatos, was about to close 
his place for the night when a white man 
came in and begged a loaf of bread, saying 
that he was walking to the Giant Mine in 
search of work, and that he was a“ rigger"! 
The storekeeper noticed that the man, who 
was in shirt-sleeves (the usual Rhodesian 
style), had a sailing ship tattooed on his right 
forearm. He also saw other tattoo marks, 
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but was too excited and frightened to take 
particular note of what these were. (De- 
scriptions of Creswick had been printed 
and posted up in all the townships.) The 
Greek, knowing Creswick’s reputation, was 
afraid to refuse, as it was late and he was 
alone in the store. He therefore handed out 
a loaf and a tin of bully, only too glad to 
get rid of the fellow, so that he could report 
the occurrence to the police. The last he 
saw of the supposed ex-convict was a view 
of him walking in the direction of the Umfuli 
bridge, which carries the railway over the 
Umfuli river just outside the Hartley town- 
ship. Mikellatos then went with ail speed 
to the house of Captain McQueen, the O.C., 
and reported to him, and the O.C. had come 
hot-foot to camp. 

We were all ordered to go out in search of 
Creswick. Constables Buckley and Fisher 
of the town police proceeded at once in the 
direction of the Umfuli bridge, and when 
about half-way over they caught sight of a 
man at the other end just leaving the 
bridge. They hurriedly held a council of 
war, and decided that on coming up with 
their man one should walk on either side of 
him, and pass the time of day; then, at a given 
signal, Buckley was to throw his arms round 
the man whilst Fisher put on the handcuffs. 

This plan they duly carried out. The 
man was furious, vehemently protesting 
that he was not Creswick. However, the 
two constables brought their captive back 
to camp, where an examination took place. 
The stranger had every identical tattoo-mark 
which Creswick was reported to have. 
Moreover, his height was four feet ten inches 
—exactly Creswick’s height. On searching 
him, we found a blaster’s certificate issued 
in Johannesburg in the name of Snowden, 
and our minds at once flew to Creswick’s 
well-known nickname of ‘ Snowey.” We 
could not doubt that we had our man 
safely by the heels at last. The uncommon 
height, the identical tattoo marks, the certi- 
ficate—surely there could not be two men 
in Rhodesia so much alike! When, on 
further search, we found papers stating that 
he was a “ rigger,” we became certain we 
had got the right man. 

Captain McQueen was naturally much 
elated to think that his troop had recap- 
tured so famous a man as Creswick. The 
prisoner was lodged in a cell in the town 
police-station at Hartley, and a constable 
was detailed to guard him; we were taking 
no more chances ! The constable’s duty was 
to look through the grating in the cell door 
every quarter of an hour to make sure that 
Creswick did not do the disappearing trick 
a second time. We now fondly imagined 
that all we had to do was to get our man 
formally identified and then receive con- 
gratulations on our smartness. Constable 
Murphy, one of Creswick’s original escort, 
was wired fur to come and identify his man, 
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“The man was furious, vehemently protesting that he was not Creswick.” 
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and late in the afternoon he arrived at the 
town station. He was immediately taken 
to the cell, the door was thrown open, and 
amidst a breathless silence Murphy an- 
nounced that we had got the wrong man! It 
seemed incredible, staggering; we simply 
could not believe it. The tattoo marks, the 
height, the occupation, all tallied exactly. 
Murphy, however, was adamant: our pri- 
soner was not Creswick—of that there could 
be no doubt. The captive now stated that 
he wished to be released forthwith—not 
an unreasonable request in the circum- 
stances—and threatened us with all kinds 
of dire penalties for wrongful arrest. Clearly 
there was nothing for it but to release him, 
and a few hours later this was done. The 
man immediately made his way to the 
magistrate, and said that, as he bore such 
a strong resemblancé to Creswick, he wanted 
the official to give him a letter of protection 
stating that the bearer was mot Creswick. 
This the magistrate very wisely refused to 
do, pointing out that the two men might be 
friends, and that our man, on obtaining 
such a certificate, might hand it on to the 
real Creswick, to whom it would be exceed- 
ingly useful. We suspected at the time that 
the two men were working in collusion, and 
that the man we had arrested and who gave 
his name as Snowden was a confederate of 
Creswick’s, but we never obtained any 
proofs of this. Snowden was informed that 
in the event of his again being arrested he 
was to request the police to communicate 
with the magistrate at Hartley. He then 
left the town, and, sure enough, in three 
days he was again arrested by the police at 
Lomagondi, but was quickly released on 
application being made to the Hartley 
Magistrate. bs 

No further trace was found of Creswick, 
and in a way everyone was rather glad, 
because the man had taken a_ sporting 
chance, with the odds heavily against him, 
and had apparently “ brought it off.” It 
must not be forgotten that it is an extra- 
ordinarily difficult thing for a white man to 
hide his tracks in a Kaffir country. Every 
native he meets is a potential detective, and 
Creswick, so far as was known, was without 
either money or friends to help him on his 
way. The fugitive was never reported by the 
natives, yet he myst have had to make 
himself known at many a Katfir kraal. Th 
is the more remarkable when it is realized 
that Creswick was not in a position to bribe 
them with money 

The hue and cry died down, and gradually 
Creswick was forgotten. Then suddenly, 
ay in 1918—nine years after his 
ploit was again dramatically re 
Late one night a man looking very ill, and 
suffering agonies from malignant malaria, 
staggered into a police-station in) White- 
chapel, London, and gave himself up to the 
police, saying that his name was Creswick 


and that he was ‘‘ wanted ”’ by the Southern 
Rhodesia Police! It was only then that the 
full story of his amazing escape became 
known. Whilst his escort slept, it appeared, 
he took the key of his leg-irons from them, 
unlocked the tetters, and climbed out of 
the window. He could not get his hand- 
cuffs off until some wecks after his escape, 
and during the whole of this time he wan- 
dered through bush infested with all kinds 
of wild animals. Scarcely a night went by 
that he did not hear lions, yet this intrepid 
man went on, not only unarmed, but also 
handcuffed! Travelling only at night, and 
lying up in the bush during the day, he was 
compelled to live for months on roots and 
herbs. Slowly and painfully he made his 
way up to the Zambesi, in the neighbour- 
hood of Secheke, whence he went across 
through Portuguese West Africa and Angola 
to the Congo, travelling among natives whose 
language he could not speak and who were 
often hostile. Soaked with rain by day and 
night for months on end, without a change 
of clothing, ravaged by malaria, and unable 
to obtain quinine, his dogged spirit never- 
theless kept him going until at length he 
arrived at the port of Boma, in the Congo. 
Here he was able to snip as a hand on a 
Belgian ship bound for Antwerp. Arrived 
in Belgium, he was paid off, and for some 
weeks made a_ precarious living by doing 
odd jobs round the docks. Eventually he 
decided to go to England, where he also 
did odd jobs for some time. His long 
journey across Africa, however, had taken 
heavy toll of his health, and eventually he 
became so ill that one night, as related, he 
staggered into the police-station in the 
East-end and gave himself up. 

The Rhodesian Police were duly advised 
and dispatched a man to bring Creswick 
back to Africa. This officer was apparently 
so overcome by the responsibility of escorting 
the redoubtable Creswick that when the 
train which was taking him to Cape Town 
stopped at a small station near the Bechuana- 
land border he got down from his carriage, 
walked a little way into the bush, and blew 
his brains out ! 

This, of course, necessitated the dispatch 
of another man, and eventually Creswick 
arrived once more in Buluwavo after an 
interval of nine years. Here he was seen 
to be so ill that he was put in hospital, and 
within a fortnight of his return to Rhodesia 
he was dead. The story of his journey 
from Sherwood siding in Matabeleland to 
Boma in the Congo, without money, friends, 
compass, or guide, is one of the most amazing 
in the annals of Africa. The hardships he 
went through and the difficulties he overcame 
can only be appreciated fully by those who 
know the country through which he passed. 
We little guessed, when Creswick disap- 
peared in the heart of Rhodesia, that he wouid 
turn up nine years later in Whitechapel ! 
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andSteinmetz. This giant business also pays 
rich prizes to thousands of men who master 
electrical principles as I help you master 
them in my JOB-METHOD instruction. 


OT FOR PROFIT, gives you the 


Write me at once for confidential money- 
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Tobacco Is Hurting You 


Look at the facts square in the face, Mr. Tobacco User. You may think 
tobacco is not hurting you. ; 

That is because you haven’t as yet, perhaps, felt the effects of the nicotine poison in YOUR 
system. For you know that nicotine, as absorbed into the system through smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco, is a slow working poison. Slow, yes—but sure. 


Tobacco is lowering your efficiency. It hho paddler besin 0 trumhle— 
gr ani ES 
slows aman down. Makes it harder for you Sng wor hanit tenes te eide 6 heat? paw esd thee 
to concentrate your mind on your work. ou and slight exertion makes you short of breath— 
haven't near the amount of ‘‘pep’’ and energy _ then you have a right to suspect that 


Ff . 7 TOBACCO is getting the upper hand. 
you would have if you stopped using it. There 8 Any well-informed doctor will tell you that these are 
many a man twice as old as you in years who's twice @8 only a few of many symptoms of tobacco poisoning. 
yang lu ecergy. aixxplyitieaues'be lets tobaacs alana: ‘And YOU know that the use of tobacco in any form 
Some day you will realize to what an alarming extent _is an expensive, utterly useless habit. You know you 


tobacco has undermined your system. ought to qui 


Tobacco Habit Banished 


Let Us Help You 


It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you've been a user of tobacco 
for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form you use it— 
whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or use snuff— 
Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for tobacco in any formin 
8 very few days. Not the slightest shock to the nervous system. Your tobacco 
craving will usually begin to decrease after the very first dose—there's no z 
long waiting for results. 2Te 

‘Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is 3 : ij 


marvelously quick, scientific and thoroughly reliable. I /. g 


It is in no sense a substitute for tobacco. After finishing’ 


the treatment you have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again 
or to continue the use of the remedy. It helps to quiet the 
nerves and make you feel better in every way. 

A single trial will convince 


Results Guaranteed 20:'6er"isSinine, 


{th each full treatment. We will refund every cent yea pan for the 
goes with each full treatment. e will refund every cent you pay for the Se 
treatment if after taking it according to the easy-to-follow directions, it Dept. 966 St. Louis, Mo. 
should fail to Fanish the tobacco 


epee i a —— bea without obligating me in any way, 
et us send booklet i i 
SEND Coupon for hws hid rom my o 7 your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 


Coupon 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO. 


dead cts of tobac proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free me 
Free Proof eer ci sion te menial letters from Mf from the tobacco habit or my money will be refunded. 

they have been absolutely freed from the tobacco habit by this simple 

home treatment. You could not ask for stronger proof that Tobacco 


Redeemer will free you from the habit than the evidence we will gladly | Name ... 
send on request. Just mail the coupon—or a postal will do. 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO. B street and No. 
Dept. 966 St. Louis, Mo. i 
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1 WATCH 
FREE! SAA5N 
For a limited time 
tif 
Write now 
laste. 
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D e 
Just $1.00! The balance in easy monthly payments. You 


get the famous Studebaker, 21 Jewel Watch —Insured for 
a lifetime —direct from the maker at lowest prices ever 
named on equal quality. Send at once for FREE Book 
of advance Watch Styles. 


91 Jewel 
STUDEBAKER 


-the Insured Watch 


Choice of 54 latest, thin model, Art Beauty Cases in yellow gold, green gold of 
white gold effects; 8 adjustments, including heat, cold, isochronism and 5 positions. 
Direct to you from the factory—the greatest watch value in America today ! 

+ 1 Send at once and get a copy of this book— 
Write for Style Book! fiity Sched Swen besuriul advance 
styles in Studebaker Art Beauty Ceses and Dials. Read how you can buy a 21 Jewel 
Studehaker Insured Watch direct from the maker—save big money—and pay for it 
while you are using it. Write for our Free Book. It will post you on watch styles and 
watch values. Send coupon at once. Get Free Chain offer today while it lasts, 


STUDFBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. K39 South Bend, Indiana 
Canauian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


=——— = —L—~— == 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 

Dept. K39 South Bend, Indiana 

Please send me your Free Book’of Advance Watch 
| Sevies and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 


If you lve in Canada send your inquiry | 
to our Canadian office: Windsor, Ontario. 


ck here for Ladies’ Watch Folder. 
Check here for Jewelry Folder. | 
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